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14-17 
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Calendar 


January 1957 to May 1958 


Classes resume at 8:30 A.M. 

Autumn Semester Examinations 

Autumn Semester ends at 5:20 P.M. 
Winter Semester begins at 8:30 A.M. 
Conference on the Ministry 

Good Friday. No classes held 

Spring Recess, Convocation, and Alumni Week 
Classes resume at 8:30 A.M. 

Final Date for Completion of Senior Work 
Winter Semester Examinations 

Winter Semester ends at 5:20 P.M. 
Baccalaureate Service at 4:00 P.M. 


Annual Meeting of the Corporation of the Colgate Rochester 
Divinity School 

Annual Meeting of the Board of Trustees 

Convocation for the Conferring of Degrees at 8:00 P.M. 

Summer Conferences, Clinical Training, and Field Work 

Orientation Retreat for New Students 

Autumn Semester Opening. Matriculation and Reception of 
New Students 

Public Opening at 7:30 P.M. 
Rasmussen 

Autumn Semester Classes begin at 8:30 A.M. 


Speaker, Professor Albert T. 


Thanksgiving Recess begins at 5:20 P.M. 
Fall Conference on the Ministry 

Classes resume at 8:30 A.M. 

Christmas Recess begins at 5:20 P.M. 


Classes resume at 8:30 A.M. 
Autumn Semester Examinations 
Autumn Semester ends 
Winter Semester begins at 8:30 A.M. 
Spring Conference on the Ministry 
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April 4 Good Friday. No classes held 
4-14 Spring Recess, Convocation, and Alumni Week 
15 Classes resume at 8:30 A.M. 
May 9 Final Date for Completion of Senior Work 
15,16 Winter Semester Examinations 
16 Winter Semester ends 
18 Baccalaureate Service at 4:00 P.M. 
19 Annual Meeting of the Corporation of the Colgate Rochester 


Divinity School 
Annual Meeting of the Board of Trustees 
Convocation for the Conferring of Degrees at 8:00 P.M. 


Introductory 


Pe Colgate Rochester Divinity School is a corporation organized 
under the provisions of Chapter 418 of the Laws of 1927. The 
articles of incorporation were filed on July 11, 1928. The Colgate 
Rochester Divinity School continues the work of the Colgate Theo- 
logical Seminary formerly of Hamilton, New York, and of the Roch- 
ester Theological Seminary formerly of Rochester, New York. 


The Colgate Rochester Divinity School is a corporation composed 
of annual members and also members appointed by Baptist churches. 
Its president is The Reverend Wilbour Eddy Saunders, D.D., of Roch- 
ester, New York. It continues the legal existence of the Baptist Educa- 
tion Society of the State of New York organized at Hamilton, New 
York, on September 24, 1817, and of the New York Baptist Union 
for Ministerial Education, organized in Rochester, New York, on May 
11, 1850. 


The government and care of the Divinity School are committed to 
a Board of Trustees, consisting of thirty-six members, one third of 
whom are elected annually by the Corporation. The Chairman of the 
Board is Mr. Arthur L. Stewart, of Rochester. The Chairman of the 
Executive Committee is Mr. Thomas H. Remington, of Rochester. 


During their history these institutions have had many friends who 
have contributed generously to their support, but the income from the 
endowment funds is neither sufficient to meet the new and enlarging 
work of the Divinity School, nor to carry on its present tasks with 
the highest degree of efficiency. This can be done only upon the con- 
dition of the continued help of the churches and the beneficence of 
friends. 
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Colgate Rochester Divinity School 


Wilbour Eddy Saunders, President 


Board of Trustees 


KENDADD BAGAS TLE. SRas.. fds foals oes pricier eee Honorary Chairman 
ARTHUR Le SLE WARD oo ean ortee eerie ieee Chairman 
CHARLES WtGARSON (eee cec ccc oe see aoe eres Vice-Chairman 
WINTHROP SSHUDSON (20 o00 8 eee eee Secretary 
PREDERICK A. PIOTRO W Vera renee Treasurer 


Trustee Emeritus 
KENDALL, Bs CASTLE. SR: cela ee eee eee ROCHESTER 


Members until May 1957 


EDWIN ADAH EBERG 24: neater eee eae St. Louis, Mo. 
CHARLES“? DEP UY ie ste vieree © as Jee 7 ae ROCHESTER 

Te DONALR DERE W Sil ER gee Sere eihice otic ein aerate ROCHESTER 

WEE ATR RY SERIE) Avan etree tere aie aes oats ene etna ROCHESTER 
THOMASH AGOSNETE a. et coe (eee eerie aleriee ROCHESTER 
HOWARD tt END IRS © Nite ee eee eee ee ROCHESTER 
PURGE ORe Eten OH GRIN) ere Sere rare ene eee Troy 
DONATDsBS MACOUB EN eet anne eee ere ROCHESTER 
HOM AS UR MING DON Beeler eee ROCHESTER 
DORESGR4SHARPE t.) sedeeec ee ie ee bee ke PASADENA, CALIF. 
JOHNERNS LATER West etre Meee ene an tee cries ROCHESTER 
WEEN E VeS2 Key BA Pl hay eer rete iene eek Hixtssoro, N. H. 


Members until May 1958 
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TITOMAS sie EU Wik ernest fate Ses asl as ccs os os ROCHESTER 
HERBERT: Pe EAN SE t. ba eae ie New York 
GEORGE O. PHILEES = eee PHILADELPHIA 
ARTHUR: Li STEWART eek See ete orks eee ROCHESTER 

SPO on SN OB SKOMOME op. dba cud imwonasale ceecauecr HAMILTON 

WEE SLAM Sa\7 AU GUN gre egret eee KINGsporT, TENN. 


Members until May 1959 


AR LBs A DAMS yg 286 oe ao Beene Sean Beene NEw YorK 
Cee NEN tag A'S OONGEE TD Eb) 2 cits ee aye te SYRACUSE 
GEAR E Ss We GARSON 2) gee Sse aan eenieres ROCHESTER 
VAULT ES KeAUS aks Ee: AS so Sane - he ee ROCHESTER 
PREV AUR AIDS Wi LUA Te Lae pacer eerie ee Pein ck ne ice 2 See ae Utica 
JOEINSEDWARD HOPPMEISTER: 2.6 occcc 5. 0s ces ROCHESTER 
(PURGE se Og OE oe is cee ee eee ROCHESTER 
Ae de is esl OCS UD os trl. ae tih. Sat sae coat ia Ra ROCHESTER 
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Executive Committee 
THOMAS H. REMINGTON, Chairman 
ARTHUR L. STEWART, Chairman of the Board 
WILBOUR EDDY SAUNDERS, President of the Divinity School 
OREN H. BAKER, Dean of the Divinity School 
WINTHROP S. HUDSON, Secretary 
FREDERICK A. PIOTROW, Treasurer 
G. FRED LAUBE 
THOMAS H. GOSNELL 
HOWARD J. HENDERSON 
CHARLES W. CARSON 
J. EDWARD HOFFMEISTER 
C. EVERARD DEEMS 
J. DONALD FEWSTER 
J. SAWYER FITCH 


The Faculty 


WILBOUR EDDY SAUNDERS, B.A., M.A., Ed.D., D.D., LL.D., Et.D! 


PRESIDENT 
(1122 South Goodman Street) 


OREN HULING BAKER, Ph.B., B.D., Ph.D., D.D. 
DEAN AND ALBERT W. BEAVEN PROFESSOR OF PASTORAL THEOLOGY 


(721 Highland Avenue) 


MILTON CARL FROYD, Th.B., M.A., Ed.D. 
DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH 


(1068 South Goodman Street) 


THEODORE LOUIS TROST, M.A., B.D., A.M.LS. 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF BIBLIOGRAPHY AND LIBRARIAN 


(91 Commonwealth Road) 


JAMES RODNEY BRANTON, B.A., Th.M., Ph.D. 
JOHN B. TREVOR PROFESSOR OF NEW TESTAMENT INTERPRETATION 


(176 Gregory Hill Road) 


WINTHROP STILL HUDSON, B.A., B.D., Ph.D. 
JAMES B. COLGATE PROFESSOR OF THE HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 


(159 Rockingham Street) 


FRED HERMAN WILLKENS, B.S., B.D., M.Pd., Ph.D. 
JOHN J. JOSLIN PROFESSOR OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


(150 Perrin Drive) 


HARMON ROBERT HOLCOMB, B.A., B.D. 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


(254 Highland Parkway) 


ALBERT TERRILL RASMUSSEN, B.A., B.D., Ph.D. 
ARTHUR J. GOSNELL PROFESSOR OF SOCIAL ETHICS AND THE SOCIOLOGY OF RELIGION 


(1065 Meigs Street) 


ROBERT HOWARD EADS, B.A., B.D. 
INSTRUCTOR AND ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR OF FIELD WORK 


(17 Highland Parkway) 
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WILLIAM HUGHES HAMILTON, B.A., B.D., Ph.D. 


WILLIAM NEWTON CLARKE ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF 
CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY AND ETHICS 


(25 Gregory Hill Road) 


J. ALVIN SANDERS; B:A.; B.D, Ph.D. 
JOSEPH B, HOYT ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF OLD TESTAMENT INTERPRETATION 


(191 Highland Parkway) 


VINJAMURI E. DEVADUTT, M.A., B.D., Th.D., D.D. 
PROFESSOR OF ECUMENICAL THEOLOGY AND MISSIONS 


(1100 South Goodman Street) 


ROGER KINGSLEY POWELL, B.A., B.D. 
INSTRUCTOR IN SPEECH 


(36 Highland Parkway) 


Not in Active Service 
ERNEST WILLIAM PARSONS, M.A., B.D. Ph.D., D.D. 


PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF NEW TESTAMENT INTERPRETATION 
(253 Alexander Street) 


CONRAD HENRY MOEHLMAN, M.A., B.D., Ph.D., D.D. 
PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF THE HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 


(71 Linden Street) 


GLENN BLACKMER EWELL, M.A., B.D., D.D. 


DEAN EMERITUS OF ADMINISTRATION AND REGISTRAR 
LECTURER EMERITUS ON THE COUNTRY CHURCH 


(10 Brighton Street) 


THOMAS WEARING, M.A., B.D., Ph.D., D.D. 
DEAN EMERITUS OF THE FACULTY AND PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF GREEK EXEGESIS 


(Woodstock, Ontario, Canada) 


GUSTAV ADOLF LEHMAN, B.A., M.Mus., Mus.D. 


CHARLES PRATT PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF PUBLIC SPEAKING 
AND CHURCH MUSIC 


(300 Carson Street, Morgantown, West Virginia) 


JUSTIN WROE NIXON, B.A., B.D., D.D. 


WILLIAM NEWTON CLARKE PROFESSOR EMERITUS 
OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY AND ETHICS 


(93 Beverly Street) 
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Annual Appointments 


DAVID ALEXANDER MacLENNAN, M.A., B.D., D.D. 
LECTURER IN HOMILETICS 


(120 Brookwood Road) 


GILES FRANCIS HOBIN, B.M. 
DIRECTOR OF MUSIC 


(62 Oak Hill View) 


CHARLES EVERARD DEEMS, B.A., B.D., D.D. 
LECTURER IN HOMILETICS 


(248 Westminster Road) 


HANFORD H. CEGSSON; BA.) B.D) D:D: 
LECTURER IN HOMILETICS 


(54 Lake View Park) 


Lecturer on the Francis Wayland Ayer Foundation for 1957 


ALBERT COOK OUTLIER, B:A.; B.D, D:D5 PhD: 
PROFESSOR OF THEOLOGY, PERKINS SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY, 
SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


Lecturer on the Rauschenbusch Foundation for 1957 


JOHN COERT RYLAARSDAM, B.D., Ph.D. 


CHAIRMAN, RIBLICAL DEPARTMENT, FEDERATED THEOLOGICAL FACULTIES, 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Convocation Chaplain 


JOR NFBAIEEL EE McAgeD itt.) Da Sib) soles 
PRINCIPAL OF NEW COLLEGE 
EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND 


Alumni Orator 


CLARENCE DWIGHT KLINCK, B.A., B.D. 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
BROOKS HOUSE OF CHRISTIAN SERVICE 
HAMMOND, INDIANA 


Administration and Staff 


WILBOUR EDDY SAUNDERS 
PRESIDENT 


OREN HULING BAKER 
DEAN AND SECRETARY OF THE FACULTY 


MILTON CARL FROYD 
DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH 


FREDERICK A. PIOTROW 
TREASURER 


ROGER K. POWELL 
REGISTRAR 
MANAGER OF THE CENTRAL OFFICE 


ROY By DEER 
ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR OF FIELD SERVICE 


BIOREN R. PFAFF 
DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Mrs. Ernar T. ANDERSON, Assistant in Supervision, Department of Field Work 
Marjorie A. EwE Lt, Secretary to the President 
Marcia J. WoopwortH, Secretary to the Dean 
Epira L. Braack, Secretary to the Director of Research 
Mrs. Ipa P. MILier, Secretary to the Treasurer 
Mrs. Eucene A. Parsons, Alumni Records and Secretary to Dr. Deer 
Mrs. FrepericK S. Downs, Secretary to Director of Public Relations 
Mrs. DeLestie L. ALLEN, Administrative Secretary, Department of Field Work 
Mrs. LAwrence F. BisHop, Secretary to the Faculty 
Mrs. Joun L. Mackin, Office Secretary 


Library Staff 


THEODORE LOUIS TROST 
LIBRARIAN 


Eruet F. Sayre, Cataloguer 
ELeANor M. Lussow, Reference Librarian 
Erta M. Cook, Assistant 


Student Assistants 


RANDOLPH THOMPSON Jerry C. FREIERT 


Grounds and Buildings 
Lawrence N. Parkes, Superintendent 
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Colgate Rochester Alumni Association 
Officers —1956—1957 


PESOENT maaan ete eon ees Ralph M. Johnson, "40, Berkeley, California 
sei EVCSIGenE ie. sna nee Floyd Massey, Jr., "44, St. Paul, Minnesota 
2nd Vice President .............. James N. Zeigler, ’30, Jamaica, New York 
Secretary-Treasurer .........+-+- Jeffrey D. Livingstone, ’26, Rochester, New York 
ON iter e Been oe De A Oe C. Dwight Klinck, 34, Hammond, Indiana 
ENIZEROLOO4S Gm pee Meena <3) ae ae ee Glenn B. Ewell, ’11, Rochester, New York 


Faculty Advisor ........ 


Alumni Fund Chairman 


Term Expires 1957 


Gordon Carter 
Albion, N. Y. 


Glenn Faucett 
Sanborn, N. Y. 


John Fetter 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Harlan Frost 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Bruce Hanson 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Angus Hull, Jr. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Clayton F. Smith 
Hartford, Conn, 


Stanley Stuber 
Kansas City, Mo. 


York 


Alumni Council 


Term Expires 1958 


J. Ralph Davie 
Mechanicville, N. Y. 


Artemas P. Goodwin 
Oswego, N. Y. 


David J. Heim 
Burlington, Vt. 


Earnest L. Higginbotham 
Townson, Md. 


Walter S. Marchand 
Franklin, Ind. 


Robert E. Slaughter 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Robert F. Smith 
Pittsford, N. Y. 


Chester V. Zogg 
Canullus, N.Y. 
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Winthrop S. Hudson, ’37, Rochester, New York 


Francis W. Trimmer, ’35, Schenectady, New 


Robert E. Slaughter, 40, Rochester, New York 
W. Gordon Carter, ’41, Albion, New York 
Robert F. Smith, ’52, Pittsford, New York 


Term Exprres 1959 


Raymond H. Draffin 
Hilton, N. Y.. 


W. Herbert Grant 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Calvin F. Hamilton 
Ferndale, Mich. 


Kent L. Kiser 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Bruce M. Lambert 
Rochester, N.Y. 


Robert F. Lester 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Ritchard E. Lyon 
Lockport, N. Y. 


George H. Munger, Jr. 
Walworth, N. Y. 


Forms of Gifts to the Work of 
Ministerial Education 


Due to the reduced rate of return on invested capital, income from 
endowment funds has been greatly curtailed. If the Divinity School 
is to be maintained at the high level expected of it, more endowment 
must be secured or income must be supplemented by contributions to 
the current expense budget. The following forms provide for both of 
these possibilities. 


Form of Bequest 


I give and bequeath to the Colgate Rochester Divinity School, a cor- 
poration located at Rochester, N. Y., the sum of ............ dollars, 
to be applied to the maintenance of the Colgate Rochester Divinity 
School, under the direction of the Board of Trustees. 


Subscription for the Founding of a Scholarship 


I hereby agree to pay to the Colgate Rochester Divinity School, the 
OT a) Pa ek ae , for the purpose of founding a scholarship, the 
interest of this sum to be expended annually in aiding approved students 
in pursuing their studies for the ministry of the Gospel, and the scholar- 
pmriotpe namen 1 ne ee LOS. Scholarship.” 


This form of giving for Ministerial Education enables one to leave 
a perpetual memorial of himself or of some departed friend. 


Sustaining Member’s Pledge 


For the purpose of giving greater efficiency to the work of the Colgate 
Rochester Divinity School at Rochester, and to enable it to carry out 
its plan of student aid, I hereby agree to pay the School annually, on or 
BOGE ie AY OL. cy > 1 in each year, the sum of ... 27.2... 
dollars; it, however, being understood, as the express condition of this 
pledge, that I may at any time terminate my obligations by giving notice 
of my wish, in writing, to the Secretary of the School. Name........ 
RETEN k  .nl go arin pe cava e CP 8s Fe FE rr A erste ae 


Address communications to Frederick A. Piotrow, Treasurer. 
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Information 


Cultural Advantages of Rochester 


OCHESTER is a city of more than 330,000 population, closely sur- 
R rounded by numerous thriving smaller cities, incorporated towns 
and villages. It offers to theological students a place of residence highly 
desirable in intellectual, aesthetic, and social aspects. The University 
of Rochester, historically related to the Divinity School, consists of the 
College of Arts and Sciences, the College for Men and Women, the 
Division of Graduate Studies, the University School of Liberal and 
Applied Studies, the School of Medicine and Dentistry, the School 
of Nursing, and the Eastman School of Music. Each of these makes 
its definite contribution to the cultural Jife of the city. Through the 
Eastman School of Music and related agencies, Rochester enjoys the 
privilege of hearing in concert or recital each year a number of artists 
prominent in the musical world. Symphony and Philharmonic orches- 
tras add to the musical advantages to be enjoyed in this city. The 
public schools of Rochester have a national reputation. The Rochester 
Institute of Technology enrolls several thousands of pupils each year 
and gives training of the highest order in a great variety of practical 
lines. Several significant libraries are assets for intellectual culture. A 
new Central Public Library, the Sibley Music Library and the Watson 
Memorial Art Gallery are especially notable. 

The religious organizations of Rochester are many and strong. The 
Federation of Churches of Rochester and Vicinity, Inc., is one of the 
most efficient and successful in the country. The Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association is an important factor in the life of the region with 
a central building and several effective branches. The churches of 
Rochester are of many types ranging from the largest residential or 
family church and the institutional church to churches in newer dis- 
tricts and missions among the foreign-speaking peoples and the under- 
privileged. These afford abundant opportunity for observation and 
experience in relation to the work of the minister. Social and chari- 
table projects are well organized and serve the theological students as 
examples of such activities. 

The Divinity School enables the student to avail himself of the ad- 
vantages thus offered. He becomes acquainted with some through the 
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medium of regular classes, to others he is introduced by means of 
visitation under the guidance of lecturers, and in others he becomes a 
participant in their activities. The purpose of these contacts is to 
ensure familiarity with certain social and religious agencies with which 
the Christian minister should work co-operatively. The cultural, social 
and religious contacts of the city are used as a means of a broader 
training supplementing that of the classroom. 


The Campus * 


The campus of the Colgate Rochester Divinity School consists of 
twenty-four acres, located at 1100 South Goodman Street, directly 
opposite Rochester’s interesting and beautiful Highland Park. It con- 
tains an amphitheatre, with a large stage and accommodations for 1200 
persons, tennis courts, baseball space, parking facilities, well-selected 
shrubs, beautiful roads and walks. It is only a few minutes by auto- 
mobile or bus to the principal railway stations and the heart of the city’s 
business district. The Divinity School campus is within easy range of 
the campus of the University of Rochester which is located about one 
mile away. The landscape architect was Alling S. De Forest of 
Rochester. 


Divinity Hall 

The main building is known as Divinity Hall. It consists of Strong 
Hall, Jones Hall, and the Ambrose Swasey Library. Strong Hall is 
a memorial to Augustus Hopkins Strong, D.D., LL.D., for forty years 
president of the Rochester Theological Seminary, to his father, Alvah 
Strong, its first treasurer, and to his brother, Henry Alvah Strong, its 
generous benefactor. On the main floor are the administration offices, 
classrooms, exhibit cases and parlor. On the second floor are faculty 
offices and various classrooms. On the third floor are auxiliary offices, 
an infirmary, superintendent’s quarters, and other rooms. 

In the foyer of the Ambrose Swasey Library are display cases and 
the card catalogue. The Cyrus F. Paine Reading Room, named in 
honor of one who was for more than forty-five years treasurer of the 
Rochester Theological Seminary, adjoins a well-equipped periodical 
alcove. A cataloguing room, four levels of stacks, and a large Assembly 


* Two special numbers of THE Buiretin (November 1932, and November 1936) 
contain a complete description of the new campus and buildings. 
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Room, together with other facilities make the Library one of the best 
equipped in the country. 

The Auditorium, with its large stage, projection and broadcasting 
facilities and a pipe organ, is admirably suited for public meetings such 
as the Commencement Exercises, the Foundation and Special Lectures, 
and for practical instruction in religious drama. Adjacent to the stage 
are dressing rooms. The North Gallery may be used as a small audi- 
torium, or for social purposes. At the end of the gallery is the Grace 
Beaven Memorial Room. The main floor will easily accommodate four 
hundred persons, and the galleries an additional two hundred. It is the 
center of the School’s social and public life. 

Jones Hall, named in honor of John J. Jones, a notable contributor 
to the funds of the School, has club rooms for faculty and students, the 
dining hall, kitchen and the gymnasium, with bowling alley, basketball 
and handball courts, shower baths and lockers. 

At the spring convocation in 1937 the “Andrews-Hale Chimes” of 
thirteen bells were dedicated. These bells are located in Divinity Tower, 
which dominates the entire campus, and add greatly to the life of the 
School. They are played from the organ console in the chapel. The 
bells were given to honor the memory of Mr. Ezra R. Andrews, a 
member of the Board of Trustees from 1866 to 1900, and of Mr. 
William B. Hale, a member of the Board from 1907 to 1938, and its 
chairman from 1932 to 1938. 


The Samuel Colgate Memorial Chapel 


Immediately adjacent to the Ambrose Swasey Library there was 
erected in the summer of 1936 the Samuel Colgate Memorial Chapel 
and the connecting cloister. The exterior is of tapestry brick and 
Indiana limestone, while the interior is given an atmosphere of warmth 
and beauty by the use of red antique brick, with oak for furnishings, 
paneling and ceiling. The chapel will accommodate two hundred per- 
sons. At the west end, over the chancel, is a large rose window rich 
in symbolic religious suggestion, at the center of which is an adaptation 
in stained glass of Thorwaldsen’s “The Christ of Benediction.” The 
side walls of the nave provide space for six art glass windows within 
heavy stone arches, each window containing some symbol of the religious 
life. At the east end, over the narthex, are four lancet windows, il- 
luminated at night, bearing the names and figures of Roger Williams, 


Interior of the Samuel Colgate Memorial Chapel looking toward Chancel 
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Adoniram Judson, William Newton Clarke and Walter Rauschenbusch, 
while closer to the observer are four other windows with the tradi- 
tional representations and symbols of the four Evangelists. Here also 
is a bronze portrait plaque in memory of Mr, Samuel Colgate (1822- 
1897) executed by The Gorham Company, and donated by his son. The 
entire interior contains a wealth of decoration designed to create an 
atmosphere of worship. In the chancel, besides the pulpit and lectern, 
are the communion table into which has been built a reproduction of 
Leonardo da Vinci’s “Last Supper” carved by Alois Lang, a member 
of the Oberammergau family, the console of the organ and seats for 
the leaders of the service and for the choir. The carving is kept illu- 
minated by subdued electric lights. The contour of the campus made 
attractive rooms under the chapel possible. A robing room for the choir, 
the studio for the Director of Music, a practice room for the Divinity 
School choir and other facilities have been provided here. This wor- 
shipful center of the religious life of the School was made possible by 
generous gifts from the children and grandchildren of Samuel Colgate, 
prominent among whom was Mr. Russell Colgate, of West Orange, 
New Jersey. 


The Ambrose Swasey Library * 


The Library is the laboratory for the various departments of the 
Divinity School. At first it combined 55,000 volumes from the library 
of the Rochester Theological Seminary with about 7,000 volumes that 
were formerly used by Colgate Theological Seminary. The entire col- 
lection of Professor Johann August Wilhelm Neander, the famous 
church historian, enriches the historical section. Generous and impor- 
tant selections from the libraries of the late President Ebenezer Dodge, 
Professors Horatio B. Hackett, William Arnold Stevens, Walter Robert 
Betteridge, and Walter Rauschenbusch are found on its shelves. The 
gift of $25,000 by Mr. William Rockefeller, of New York City, which 
was to be entirely expended for books, furnished means for extensive 
and discriminating additions. Numerous and valuable accessions are 
constantly being made from the “Bruce Fund,” a legacy of $25,000 
from the estate of John M. Bruce, of New York City, as well as from 
other funds. A recent addition is an extensive and valuable collection 
of tracts and books published during the German Reformation. The 


*In the Rochester Historical Society Publications, vol. xvi, pp. 133-157, a com- 
plete history of the Library may be found. 
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collection contains forty-four items printed before 1530. There are 
included at least fifty works not found in any other American library. 
At least ten items are known in only from two to six copies. A manu- 
script copy of Bullinger’s work consists largely of material not in print. 
For the gift of this unique collection, the Library is indebted to Dr. 
Henry H. Covell, of New York, N. Y. 


In 1925, the Library received an addition of $50,000 to its endow- 
ment fund and in 1929 a gift of $100,000 for its new building from 
Dr. Ambrose Swasey, of Cleveland, Ohio. These are the largest gifts 
ever received for the Library from a living donor. 


The Ambrose Swasey Library, named in honor of its donor, was first 
opened for use in the autumn of 1932. It constitutes the west wing 
of Divinity Hall. It has dignity and beauty as well as ample space and 
equipment for the convenience and comfort of all who use the Library. 
The Reading Room and Periodical Alcove will accommodate eighty- 
eight readers at one time. 


The Library contains 94,806 separate bound volumes, in addition to 
large numbers of pamphlets and facsimiles of manuscripts. Biblical 
and historical study is aided by an excellent collection of maps and 
visual aids. 


The book collection is carefully and completely catalogued and classi- 
fied and from the standpoint of a working library it will bear com- 
parison with the best in the country. One of the prominent features of 
the Library is its accessibility. The “open shelf” system is in use and 
the students have direct access to the volumes, although a “closed sec- 
tion” provides safety for many rare items owned or on deposit. No 
unreasonable limitation is placed upon the drawing of books, and no 
student will find himself handicapped in reading or research. The 
Library is open throughout the year, except holidays and August. 


Books for recommended or required reading in the different courses 
are placed on reserve on the shelves of the Reading Room. 


The Reference Collection is housed in the Cyrus F. Paine Reading 
Room and consists of dictionaries, encyclopedias, periodical indexes, 
yearbooks, almanacs, atlases, biographical sets and other standard ref- 
erence works. About two hundred and fifty American and foreign 
periodicals, mostly of a theological and religious nature, are regularly 
received. Most of these are subsequently bound and preserved in per- 
manent files. 
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It is the constant endeavor of the Librarian and his staff to keep 
the Library in a high state of efficiency. A careful watch is kept for 
new publications. 


The Rush Rhees Library of the University of Rochester and the 
Public Library including the Reynolds Reference Collection are available 
for the use of students of the Divinity School, free of cost. 


The Library of the American Baptist Historical Society 


During the summer of 1955, the American Baptist Historical Society, 
a cooperating society of the American Baptist Convention, moved its 
library from Chester, Pennsylvania to Rochester, New York. At the 
same time, the Historical Society assumed the administration of the 
Samuel Colgate Baptist Historical Collection which, until 1948, was 
at Colgate University. The combined libraries, now housed in Strong 
Hall of the Colgate Rochester Divinity School, have been named the 
Samuel Colgate Baptist Historical Collection of the American Baptist 
Historical Society. 


The combination of the two largest collections of Baptistiana in exist- 
ence makes available in a single location the basic source of materials 
of Baptist history. The library consists of approximately 50,000 vol- 
umes as well as more than 200,000 pamphlets and reports. There is 
also an extensive collection of photographs, manuscripts, clippings and 
Baptist memorabilia. Noteworthy among the holdings is the Henry 
Sweetser Burrage collection relating to English Baptists of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries which was purchased from Champlin 
Burrage, named in honor of his father, and presented by the late Richard 
M. Colgate. 


The library offers excellent opportunities for the study of Baptist 
life, and is accessible to all who wish to undertake research in this and 
related fields. Churches and individuals are urged to deposit records 
and historical materials, not only for safe-keeping, but to provide com- 
prehensive records of denominational history and doctrine. 


The Society publishes a quarterly magazine devoted to Baptist history. 
This is The Chronicle, founded in 1938. The Society is also in the 
process of publishing a Baptist Bibliography, four volumes of which 
have been issued. Edward C. Starr is Librarian of the Society and 
Curator of its historical collection. 
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Dormitory Accommodations * 
SINGLE MEN 


The Men’s Dormitory, a separate, fire-proof building in close prox- 
imity to the main building, contains 14 double, 1 triple, and 62 single 
rooms. Each of the two wings has, on the second floor, a club room 
with fireplace, furnished as a music room with piano and radio. 


All rooms are furnished, singly or en suite, with a comfortable bed, 
a chiffonier, desk and desk chair, an easy chair, rug, curtains, bookcase, 
and a side table. Students are expected to furnish their own bedding— 
two blankets, four sheets, and two pillow cases. 


No rent is charged for the rooms, but a dormitory fee of ninety-five 
dollars ($95.00) for the academic year is imposed to cover depreciation, 
heat, light, and partial care of the room. 


In cases of minor illnesses, the residents of the men’s dormitory 
receive free medical care not exceeding one call by a physician per 
semester. 


All the above, including the use of an individual locker in the gym- 
nasium and of a post-office box in the corridor of Strong Hall, is 
included in the dormitory fee. 


SINGLE WoMEN 


A very small number of furnished rooms for single women students 
is provided on the third floor of Strong Hall. The fee for these is 
eighty-five dollars ($85.00) for the academic year without gymnasium 
or medical services. Students are expected to furnish their own bed- 
ding—two blankets, four sheets, and two pillow cases. 


BEAvVEN House 


These apartments for married students were erected in 1936 and 
provide housekeeping accommodations for couples without children. 
Each apartment consists of a large living room with a disappearing bed, 
a kitchenette, bathroom and dressing closet. Two of the twelve apart- 


* Room or Apartment Deposit. In all cases, occupants of dormitory accommo- 
dations will be required to deposit a sum to insure the School against loss or 
damage to equipment and furnishings. In the case of rooms the amount will be 
$5.00, in the case of apartments it will be $10.00. If no loss or damage occurs 
the deposit will be returned. ; 


Beaven House 


Axling House 
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ments have a separate sleeping room. The rent for the small apartments 
is $8.25 weekly ; for the larger apartments the charge is $9.25. In the 
basement is a large common room with fireplace, furnished for social 
and recreational purposes, and individual storage cubicles. Jt is not 
possible to allow pets in any of the School’s apartments. 


APARTMENT FURNISHINGS 
Apartments in Beaven House are of two types: 


Those consisting of living room, kitchenette, and bathroom, and those 
consisting of living room, bedroom, kitchenette, and bathroom. In the 
former, the living room is furnished with two rugs, bed, two side 
chairs, two armchairs, table, desk, two bookcases, desk lamp, table 
lamp, floor lamp, wastebasket, and curtains. The kitchenette has cur- 
tains, tea kettle, dish pan, bread and cake box, wastebasket, mop pail, 
dust mop, dust pan, broom, step-ladder stool. A shower curtain is 
furnished in the bathroom. 


In the second type of apartment, the living room is furnished with 
two rugs, two side chairs, two armchairs, table, desk, two bookcases, 
desk lamp, table lamp, floor lamp, studio couch, wastebasket, curtains. 
The bedroom is furnished with double bed, mattress with pad, two pil- 
lows, two rugs, two dressers, mirror, two side chairs, wastebasket, cur- 
tains. The bathroom has shower curtain, toilet brush, window curtains. 
The kitchenette has curtains, tea kettle, dish pan, wastebasket, mop pail, 
dust mop, dust pan, broom, step-ladder stool, bread and cake box. 


AXLING HousE 


A residential building containing six apartments was erected opposite 
Beaven House in 1936 for the use of missionaries on furlough, 
especially such as desire to pursue further studies at the Divinity 
School, the University of Rochester or the Eastman School of Music. 
Two of these apartments constitute a memorial to the Reverend A. 
Judson Barrett, D.D., of the Class of 1876 and his wife—the father 
and mother of Mrs. William A. Montgomery. Two others are in 
memory of Mrs. Alice H. Bennett of Hartford, Connecticut, and were 
made possible by a gift from her two sisters, the Misses Mary and 
Edith Howard. The two remaining apartments were provided by Mrs. 
Marguerite G. Strong, one in memory of the Reverend Charles B. 
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Tenney, D.D., of the Class of 1900, and his wife, and the other a 
memorial to Mrs. Elizabeth G. Moody, wife of the Reverend Thomas 
Moody, D.D., of the Class of 1890. 


Two of these apartments have a large living room, kitchenette, dress- 
ing room, bathroom and a separate sleeping room; four of them have 
the same with the addition of a dinette and a second sleeping room. 
All of the living rooms are equipped with a studio day bed. There is 
a common playroom in the basement and individual family storage 
cubicles. The rent for the smaller apartments is $9.75 weekly; the 
charge for the larger apartments is $10.75. 


Eaton HALL AND TREVOR HALL APARTMENTS 


In 1945, the Divinity School converted one wing of the Men’s Dor- 
mitory into apartments for married students. These, with four recent 
additions in Trevor Hall, will accommodate fourteen couples. The 
apartments consist of a bedroom with double bed and mattress, a living 
room furnished with rug, table, chairs and closet space. A “community 
kitchen” is provided for each five couples with separate stove, work 
and utensil space, storage and refrigeration. The weekly rental is $8.25. 


The Divinity School reserves the right to increase the weekly rentals 
if necessary. The residence of all student occupants terminates at the 
time of their graduation. 


Apartments are assigned on the basis of the priority acquired by the 
date of application for admission, the time formal request is made to 
the Dean, proper distribution of housing among residents and students 
accepted for entrance. Residence on campus does not automatically 
confer priority over incoming students. 


Further information concerning these apartments may be secured 
from the Dean. 


Montgomery House 


The home of the President, situated near the main building, was 
largely the gift of Mr. and Mrs. William A. Montgomery, the former 
being a trustee of the Baptist Education Society. 

The architect of the entire group of buildings was Mr. James Gamble 
Rogers, of New York. 


Public Exercises 


Graduating Exercises were held on Monday, May 14, 1956. The 
Convocation Address was delivered by Dr. Howard W. Thurman, Dean 
of Marsh Chapel, Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts. His sub- 
ject was “The Dilemma of the Religious Professional.” The address 
to the Graduating Class was given by Professor Albert Terrill Rasmussen 
of the Divinity School Faculty. The Baccalaureate Service was con- 
ducted by President Wilbour Eddy Saunders, D.D., LL.D., in connec- 
tion with a service of Holy Communion for the graduates, their families, 
and friends. The subject of his address was “After Tillich—What ?” 
The Degree of Bachelor of Divinity was conferred upon twenty-five 
members of the Class of 1956. 


The Public Opening 


The Public Opening of the Divinity School occurred on Tuesday 
evening, September 11, 1956. The principal address was delivered by 
Dr. William Hughes Hamilton, whose subject was “J. S. Bach as 
Theologian.” Mr. Thomas H. Remington extended the welcome to the 
new students on behalf of the Trustees. Dr. Hugh Chamberlin Burr, 
Executive Secretary of the Federation of Churches of Rochester and 
Vicinity, spoke for the cooperating denominations. 


Chapel Exercises 
Services of worship are held in the Samuel Colgate Memorial Chapel 
on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday mornings of each week, 
from 10:40 to 11:05 o’clock. Members of the Faculty and Senior Class 
share responsibility for these services. 


Endowed Lectures 
Tue TReEvoR-JONES LECTURES 
By the generosity of Mrs. John iB. Trevor, of Yonkers, N. Y., a sum 
of ten thousand dollars was presented to the Divinity School for the 


purpose of establishing a lectureship in memory of the late John B. 
Trevor. It provides for the delivery from time to time of lectures sup- 
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plementary to the regular course of instruction by men eminent in their 
several departments upon subjects related to theological study. 


THE FRANcIS WAYLAND AYER LECTURESHIP 


This lectureship was founded in May 1928, by Mr. and Mrs. Wilfred 
W. Fry, of Camden, New Jersey, in memory of Mrs. Fry’s father, the 
late Francis Wayland Ayer. Under the terms of the foundation, the 
lectures are to fall within the broad field of the history or the interpreta- 
tion of the Christian message. Three lectures are to be given each year 
at the Divinity School. The lectures are subsequently published in ex- 
panded form. 


The series for 1956 was on the general theme “The Protestant Re- 
formers’ Understanding of Religion.” The lecturer was Dr. Wilhelm 
Pauck, Professor at Union Theological Seminary in New York. 


THE RAUSCHENBUSCH MermorIAL LECTURESHIP 


The founding of a lectureship in memory of the late Professor Walter 
Rauschenbusch was made possible through the contributions of friends 
in connection with the successful forward movement of the Divinity 
School in 1929. The lectureship was inaugurated in 1931 with the 
provision that the themes in successive years should be chosen in the 
field of applied Christianity. Three lectures are delivered annually at 
the Spring Convocation, and others as announced. The lectures are 
later set forth in more ample form for publication. 


The theme of the Rauschenbusch Lectures for 1956 was “Men, Free- 
dom and God.” The lecturer was Dr. John A. Mackay, President of 
Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey. 


Spring Convocation, 1957 


Beginning on Monday, April twenty-second, and continuing through 
Wednesday, April twenty-fourth, the Annual Spring Convocation will 
be held. On the Ayer Memorial Foundation, a series of three addresses 
will be delivered by Dr. Albert C. Outler, Professor of Theology, Perkins 
School of Theology, Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas. 


The Rauschenbusch Memorial Foundation will present this year a 
series of three addresses by Dr. J. Coert Rylaarsdam, Chairman, Biblical 


Perspective from Chapel Terrace—Trevor and Eaton Halls 
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Department, Federated Theological Faculties, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Preceding each day’s lectures, a devotional address will be given at 
the Morning Worship Service in the Samuel Colgate Memorial Chapel. 
The Chaplain for 1957 will be Dr. John Baillie, Principal of New 
College, Edinburgh, Scotland. At the Alumni Dinner on Wednesday 
evening, the Reverend C. Dwight Klinck, Executive Director, Brooks 
House of Christian Service, Hammond, Indiana, will deliver the Alumni 
Oration. 


It is expected that many of the alumni of the School will return for 
this week, and that their number will be augmented by ministers and 
others from Rochester and vicinity. The Faculty considers the lectures, 
conferences and addresses of this Convocation as a part of the regular 
educational program of the School, and also as a contribution to the 
wider service of the Divinity School to the community. Every alumnus 
who can do so is urged to avail himself of these advantages and all 
others interested are invited to attend. 


Special Lectures and Sermons 
From time to time during the academic year, the Divinity School 
invites eminent specialists and preachers to appear on its platform and 
in its pulpit. 


Organizations 


The Students’ Organization 

alae students of the Divinity School are largely self-governing. 

They are organized under the name of “The Students’ Association 
of the Colgate Rochester Divinity School.” The executive group is 
known as “The Student Executive Council” and is composed of the 
officers and representatives of the various classes. The activities of 
the Student Body are directed by a number of committees which work 
in close collaboration with the President of the Divinity School. 


Refectory 
An unusually fine dining hall has been provided by the Divinity 
School. Board of wholesome quality is furnished under the manage- 


ment of the Administration at a low rate, made possible by underwriting 
by the School. 


The Alumni 


In connection with the Commencement of 1929 an Alumni Associa- 
tion of the Colgate Rochester Divinity School was organized. All 
graduates of the Colgate Theological Seminary and of the Rochester 
Theological Seminary were enrolled as members. The purpose of the 
organization is the cultivation of fellowship and of interest in theological 
education among the graduates. The annual meeting of the Association 
occurs during the Spring Convocation. 


The Divinity School is conscious of the important part which the 
alumni can play in its life. Endeavors are made to keep in constant 
touch with those who have graduated. In various sections of the coun- 
try, state organizations of the Alumni have been formed and are active. 
The four issues of the Alumni News go each year to all members of 
the Alumni Association so far as their addresses are known. Any 
alumnus who fails to receive them will confer a favor by informing 
the Divinity School office. A decennial General Catalogue containing 
biographical sketches of all alumni, 1822-1930, was published in Sep- 
tember 1930. The latest supplement was published in October 1952. 
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The Divinity School Chorus 


Upper Classmen electing Courses P.S. 165abc, constitute the Divinity 
School Chorus. This class is primarily conducted for advanced Voice 
Training and introduction to Church Music Appreciation. The Chorus 
each year accepts a limited number of appointments for local and out- 
of-town appearances and radio programs. The group has at various 
times been on the American Baptist Convention programs, and has sung 
for New York State Conventions and other Church Assemblies. Select- 
ed members sing in the Chapel Choir at the daily Chapel Exercises 
of the Divinity School. Special programs are given in celebration of 
Christmas and Easter. 


Student Service in the Churches 


All students in the Divinity School are required to engage in some 
form of service with churches as a part of their educational preparation 
for the ministry. A considerable number teach in the church schools, 
assist in young people’s work, or conduct boys’ clubs, either on a 
voluntary or remunerative basis. Others serve as pastors. The religious 
work which these students perform is always well received, and has 
proved itself fruitful both in service to the churches and in the practical 
training of the students. Correspondence relating to student field work 
should be addressed to Professor Milton C. Froyd. 


Television Program 


Beginning Sunday, October 14, 1956, the Divinity School inaugurated, 
in cooperation with WVET-TV of Rochester, a special Sunday morning 
feature entitled Sunday. It is a service of worship, and includes church 
music, a story dramatized in terms of an interview, and a brief message 
for the day. Mr. Edward Willingham, who is spending a year in special 
study at the Divinity School in preparation for a radio-TV ministry, is 
responsible for the preparation of the script and arrangements. The 
Reverend Robert E. Slaughter, pastor of Immanuel Baptist Church, 
serves as moderator. Members of the Divinity School staff serve in 


an advisory capacity. 


Conditions of Residence 
and Graduation 


Admission 


9 Pa Divinity School admits men and women of Christian character 
and approved educational attainment from any Christian denomi- 
nation. The curriculum is primarily designed for the training of pas- 
tors and preachers for work at home and abroad. In addition the School 
admits persons of equal qualifications who wish to fit themselves for 
other forms of Christian leadership. 

An applicant for admission to a course leading to graduation includ- 
ing the conferring of the Bachelor of Divinity degree is required to 
furnish evidence of graduation from an approved college or university, 
including Colleges of Agriculture in accordance with the program for- 
mulated by the Conference on Co-operation between Colleges of Agri- 
culture and Theological Seminaries.* 

Blanks upon which application for admission should be made may 
be secured from the Registrar on request. Each application will be 
judged upon its merits, and the School reserves the right to refuse any 
application without expressed reason. The documents listed below are 
required as a part of the application for admission. In cases of docu- 
ments from Oriental institutions they should be accompanied by a trans- 
lation into English. 

(a) A statement of Christian experience and personal history. 

(b) A transcript of all academic work above high school grade show- 
ing at least ninety (90) semester hours of arts and science courses, and 
including a certificate of college graduation. 

(c) A license to preach from some responsible ecclesiastical body. 

(d) Certificates of good character from the head of the school most 
recently attended, and from two other persons, preferably clergymen 
of recognized standing. 

(e) In case of a transfer from another theological school a transcript 


*In appraising the value of college degrees, the ratin ae Ate: 
agencies as the Association of American Universities, the AsbeERER Ce 
and Secondary Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, the North Cc eges 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and the Education Depart entral 
the State of New York are, in general, followed. partment of 
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of completed courses and a statement of honorable dismissal from that 
school. 


(f) A small unmounted photograph. 


(g) In the case of a student coming from a college under the auspices 
of the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society a certificate of 
approval from the Committee of Reference on that particular field. 
Such of the required documents as do not accompany the application 
must be on file before matriculation is completed. It is highly desira- 
ble that application should be made as soon as a decision has been 
reached in order that due time may be given to collect the necessary 
credentials. 

The Colgate Rochester Divinity School urges upon all who are con- 
templating theological training the importance of proper breadth and 
balance in their college preparation. The college student who is pre- 
paring for a theological seminary is advised to avoid specialization in 
religion in his college studies. The student’s college training should 
result in an ability to use English correctly, to think clearly, and to 
make scholarly use of at least one foreign language; it should acquaint 
him with the world of nature as well as with the world of men and 
ideas in which he lives; and it should result in a genuine sense of 
achievement on his part. 

The Divinity School strongly recommends that among the total num- 
ber of semester hours required in order to achieve college graduation, 
the following should be included as a minimum: 

English Composition and Literature, 12-18 semester hours. 

Philosophy, a course in either Introduction to Philosophy or the 
History of Philosophy, and a course in either Ethics or Logic. 

General History, 6-9 semester hours. 

Psychology, 6 semester hours. 

Foreign Languages, reading ability in at least one. 

Natural Science, one course in Physical and one in Biological Sci- 
ence. 

The Social Sciences, courses in Economics, Sociology, Government, 
Social Psychology, Education, 9-18 hours. 

Religion, 6-9 hours. 

The Divinity School will study the college transcripts of candidates 
for admission to its courses with the foregoing recommendation in mind. 
The Faculty of the Divinity School reserves the right to prescribe ad- 
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ditional work in any of the above subjects to entering students whose 
preparation in the same is markedly deficient. 


Any applicant who has completed one or more years of the regular 
course in an approved theological seminary and who brings a certificate 
of credits and of honorable dismissal will be admitted to the Second 
Year Class provided his transcript shows that he has completed equiv- 
alents of the prescribed courses. All entering students pay a miatric- 
ulation fee of five dollars ($5.00). 

Further information and application forms may be secured by writing 
to Dr. Oren H. Baker, Dean, or Mr. Roger K. Powell, Registrar, 1100 
South Goodman Street, Rochester 20, New York. 


PRETHEOLOGICAL STUDENT GRANTS 


Since the Colgate Rochester Divinity School receives no funds through 
denominational contributions, its aid to Baptist ministerial students in 
college is limited to students enrolled in the two colleges mentioned below. 


STUDENT GRANTS IN COLGATE UNIversity. The Colgate Rochester 
Divinity School offers a certain number of grants, available at Colgate 
University, to young men preparing to enter the regular course in the 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School. In order to be eligible for a 
grant, a student must maintain a ratio between the number of semester 
hours and quality points of 1:1.1. This provision does not apply to 
members of the Freshman Class. Qualifying students may receive a 
grant which provides the sum of seventy-five dollars ($75) in the first 
year, eighty-seven dollars and fifty cents ($87.50) in the second year, 
and one hundred fifty dollars ($150) in each of the two final years, 
all to be paid by the Treasurer of the School into the treasury of 
the University to apply on tuition. Applicants for these grants are 
advised to correspond with the president of Colgate University, or 
with the Dean of the Divinity School. 


STUDENT GRANTS IN THE UNIveRsiTy or Rocnester. The Colgate 
Rochester Divinity School has at its disposal the income from certain 
funds in the custody of the University of Rochester, available pri- 
marily to persons who are preparing themselves to enter the regular 
course at the Colgate Rochester Divinity School. A regularly matricu- 
lated student in the University, approved by the School, may receive 
a grant to apply on tuition, provided that no grant shall exceed two 
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hundred and twenty-five dollars ($225) in any one year. These 
grants will be recognized by the Scholarship Committee of the Uni- 
versity, provided the student is eligible to receive aid under the rules 
of the University, which at present require that the student rank in 
the upper half of the class. The grants will be paid in orders upon 
the University Bursar. Any existing surplus in the income may be 
applied to the payment of fees in the Graduate or Extension Divisions 
of the University. Applicants for these grants are advised to correspond 
with the Secretary of the Grant Committee of the University, or with 
the Dean of the Divinity School. 


These grants in both Colgate University and the University of Roch- 
ester are not, however, guaranteed against possible reduction by the 
School in case of necessity. 


Preparation of Chaplains 


Graduates of this Divinity School are accepted by both the Army and 
the Navy for appointments as Chaplains, provided they meet the re- 
quirements other than theological which the Services prescribe, and 
that vacancies in either Chaplains’ Corps exist. This Divinity School 
was approved by the Navy Department as an institution within the Naval 
V-12 Chaplaincy Training Program. 


Requirements for Graduation 


This Divinity School requires at least ninety-three (93) semester hours 
of resident graduate study for graduation, forty-two (42) of these hours 
being prescribed, and fifty-one (51) hours being elective. The prescribed 
courses are those considered by the Faculty to be basic both in content 
and method. Theological courses previously offered as a part of the 
requirements for a degree already received will not be credited toward 
a degree from this School. For schedule of hours see page 41f. No 
student will be recommended for graduation unless all institutional bills 
have been paid, and his record with the Library has been cleared. 


A thorough grounding in Historical Studies, Christian Interpretation 
and Practical Studies is considered a matter of prime importance to 
success in the work of the ministry. As the School of Law insists upon 
the candidate’s attainment of a certain minimum of knowledge with 
regard to all the main branches of legal science, and much knowledge 
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about Contracts is no equivalent for the absence of knowledge about 
Evidence; as the School of Medicine will not graduate a student who 
has never studied Anatomy, whatever his achievements in Materia 
Medica, so this Divinity School refuses to confer its degree upon any 
student who is not reasonably proficient in all the principal areas of 
theological science. 

In calculating the requirements for graduation, the following schedule 
will be used: 


(1) A credit hour is one class hour of instruction or one field work 
hour per week for the period of a semester. 


(2) Students who contemplate completing the course in three years 
will carry an academic load of fourteen and fifteen hours per week during 
the first two years. Credit of two hours will be given for field work 
during the first year and two hours during the second year. During the 
third year such students will carry an academic load of fifteen hours per 
week. No credit will be given for field work in the third year. 


(3) Beginning with the academic year 1952-53, all students serving 
as pastors of churches will be required to extend their course to four 
years. Such students will have a class load of twelve hours for the 
first two years. During the third year students on this plan will have 
an academic schedule of twelve hours without credit for field work. 
During the fourth year the schedule will be ten hours of academic 
studies each semester. 


(4) All of the above schedules are considered by the Divinity 
School to be full time schedules. 

(5) While actual credit hours for field work are not assigned, 
except as indicated above, every student is expected to engage in field 
work throughout his entire course. His performance in this respon- 
sibility is appraised by the Faculty and satisfactory attainment is a 
part of the requirement for graduation. Failure to achieve this result 


may lead to the withholding of the degree, even though all academic 
courses have been passed. 


The Prescribed Courses 


At the conclusion of the work of the First Year the Faculty will pass 
upon the general professional promise of the members of each class. 
Should it be deemed unwise for any individual to proceed in his studies, 
he will receive counsel as to a more desirable program. 
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When the courses of the First and Second Years have been satis- 
factorily completed, the Faculty will by vote advance such students as 
have shown worthiness, and promise of ability in religious leadership 
to candidacy for the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. Those so approved 
may pursue the courses of the Third Year. 


The Degree of Bachelor of Divinity 

A student in order to become a candidate for the degree of Bachelor 
of Divinity must, as a minimum, have received a first college degree 
acceptable to the Faculty. In the courses required for graduation the 
candidate must have maintained an average standing of not less than 
seventy-five (75%) per cent. 

Every candidate for the degree of Bachelor of Divinity must satisfy 
the Faculty that he has access to the resources of scholarship and is 
famuliar with its methods, by furnishing proof that he has done satis- 
factory work either in the Hebrew language, or in New Testament 
Greek, or in a modern language other than his native tongue, or by 
demonstrating his acquaintance with scientific, philosophical or histor- 
ical method. 

The degree of Bachelor of Divinity will be conferred at the close 
of the Third Year or Fourth Year upon all students who have met the 
requirements, including the payment of a graduation fee of ten dollars 
($10.00). 

Graduates of former years who completed their course during the 
period when the Bachelor of Divinity Degree was not conferred at 
the end of the required period of three years may apply to the Faculty 
for consideration as candidates for the degree on the same basis as 
students who are now receiving it. 

In order to become eligible for the degree, former students of other 
approved institutions ordinarily will be required to complete a minimum 
of two years of controlled work in residence in addition to the above 
requirements. 

The annual catalogue will publish the names of all who shall have 
received the degree within the year. 


Graduate Study 


To encourage work of this character the Divinity School has estab- 
lished a limited number of Fellowships and Graduate Scholarships. 
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Conditions governing appointment to these scholarships will be found 
on the following pages. 

In addition to the Graduate Scholars, any student who has been grad- 
uated from this Divinity School or from another institution of similar 
rank, may, with the approval of the Faculty, be enrolled, free of charge, 
as a graduate student with the same privileges as a regular resident 
student, excepting in the matter of scholarships. The richness and 
range of the curriculum of the School afford ample opportunity for one 
or two years of additional resident study. Most of the groups of the 
curriculum make definite provision for such work in the form of Semi- 
nars and of private study under the direction of the various professors. 

Courses adapted to graduate work and definite fields for research are 
specified in the curriculum under special title. 


Advanced Degrees in the University of Rochester 


The Colgate Rochester Divinity School has entered into relations with 
the University of Rochester whereby properly qualified students of the 
former School may work for a post-graduate degree in the University. 
Registration in the University must occur before the work is begun. 
In each case the credentials presented must include a statement from 
the Dean of the Divinity School that the graduate work to be under- 
taken has the approval of its faculty. The requirements for the degree 
shall be determined in each individual case by the University Dean of 
Graduate Studies and the Head of the college department concerned, 
in consultation with a selected officer of the Divinity School. 


Scholarships and Student Grants 


The Divinity School administers the income of certain bequests des- 


ignated for scholarship purposes, and for the academic year 1957-58 
announces the following plan: 


1. THE JoHNn J. JONES SCHOLARSHIP FuND, the proceeds of which 
in sums not to exceed one hundred fifty dollars ($150), are used & 
help defray the cost of undergraduate tuition. The awards are made 
on the basis of need, and the academic record attained by the beneficiary 
during the college course. 


2. THE GENERAL SCHOLARSHIP Funp, the proceeds of which are 
awarded as follows: 
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(a) Merit Scholarships in Aid. These are open to students needing 
such assistance in order to pursue their theological course, and who 
maintain the average in academic studies required for graduation (75%) 
and whose record in field work performance is satisfactory. These 
scholarships are limited to application on tuition only. 


(b) Co-operative Grants. Whenever Baptist Education Societies 
of other states make grants to aid students enrolled in this Divinity 
School, the School will co-operate by a further grant from its own 
funds, the total of which shall not exceed the maximum that may be 
received by an undergraduate as scholarship or grant. 


(c) Foreign Student Grants. A limited number of co-operative 
grants toward which the Divinity School will pay the sum of three hun- 
dred dollars ($300) in such cases as a Foreign Mission Society or some 
responsible organization on the mission field is willing to pay two 
hundred dollars ($200). Nationals of those lands where the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society of the American Baptist Convention 
operates are eligible for these grants, provided they are properly qual- 
ified by a reading and speaking knowledge of the English language and 
by educational training to enter the Divinity School, and who also give 
satisfactory evidence of actual achievement and of promise for future 
usefulness. Holders of these grants must pursue studies as regular 
students in the Divinity School for at least one complete academic 
year. Applications for such grants must be accompanied by testimony 
from the Mission Society and from officials in the mission field from 
which the applicant comes regarding the applicant’s character, training, 
ability, and prospective work. All documents in connection with appli- 
cations for these grants should be in the possession of the Registrar 
not later than the first of May preceding the school year during which 
the grant is to be used. 


(d) Rural Parish Summer Service Grants. In co-operation with the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society and the Baptist Missionary 
Convention of the State of New York, the Divinity School has the 
authority to nominate one or more students to enjoy these awards. These 
grants will be awarded annually to students who are willing to give 
at least twelve weeks of summer service to country parishes in New 
York State to which they may be assigned. These parishes are to 
be situated, whenever possible, so that the students shall be under 
the supervision of some person competent to observe and supervise the 
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student’s work, such fields preferably to be closely identified either 
with some larger parish, a united church, a federated church, or some 
other form of progressive rural work. It is further understood that 
the students so selected do not necessarily commit themselves to 
the rural field as a permanent place of life work, but do undertake to 
secure for themselves a thorough-going understanding of the rural 
problem. 

Each grant will include provision for board and lodging on the field 
for the term of service, and in addition a sum of not less than $100 
from the co-operating organizations. 


3. THe WiLrreD W. Fry Memoriat Funp. This fund was estab- 
lished in 1943 by Mrs. Anna Ayer Fry in memory of her husband, an 
outstanding Christian layman and business leader, also a trustee of the 
Baptist Education Society of the State of New York from 1928 to 1935. 
The income from this fund provides an annual scholarship awarded to 
the student showing special promise in the field of Homiletics and who 
is judged to be in a position to afford assistance in the Homiletical or 
Practical Department. 


Graduate Scholarships 


The Divinity School has established a limited number of Graduate 
Scholarships which have been designated the Cauldwell, the Knowlton, 
and the Randall Graduate Scholarships, in memory of generous con- 
tributors to the funds of the Society. These Scholarships are awarded 
to graduates who have maintained a superior record in their studies 
and demonstrated exceptional fitness for Christian leadership. Appoint- 
ments to these honors are made by the Board of Trustees on the nomi- 
nation of the Faculty of the Divinity School. The amount appropriated 
in each case is based on the dimensions of the scholar’s program of 
graduate study and the freedom required to maintain standards of 
excellence. Initiative in these appointments rests with the Faculty. 
Applications are not received. Inquiries, however, may be addressed 
to the Dean. 


Fellowships 


The Divinity School has established a limited number of F ellowships 
for advanced postgraduate theological study. Two of these Fellowships 
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are named the General and the Stillman Witt Fellowships in memory of 
generous contributors to the funds of the Society. These Fellowships 
are awarded to graduates who have maintained a superior record in their 
studies and demonstrated exceptional gifts for research and scholarly 
productivity. Appointments to these honors are made by the Board of 
Trustees on the nomination of the Faculty of the Divinity School. The 
amount appropriated in each case is based on the dimensions of the 
Fellow’s program of graduate study and the freedom required to 
maintain standards of excellence. Initiative in these appointments 
rests with the Faculty. Applications are not received. Inquiries, how- 
ever, may be addressed to the Dean. 


The Frank Lemoyne Wilkins Prizes 


Through the generosity of Mrs. Frank L. Wilkins of Providence, 
Rhode Island, there has been established a memorial prize in honor of 
her husband, the Reverend Frank Lemoyne Wilkins, D.D., a graduate 
of the Rochester Theological Seminary in the Class of 1879. As a 
result of her gift, two annual prizes, one of thirty dollars and the other 
of twenty dollars are offered to the authors of the best essays sub- 
mitted on the subject, “Kingdom Principles in the Teachings of Jesus, 
with particular emphasis on the permanent values of Jesus’ religion 
and teachings.” 

The conditions governing the award are as follows: Eligibility to 
the competition shall be limited to the ten members of the Third Year 
Class in the Colgate Rochester Divinity School who receive the high- 
est rating in the first two years of their course provided they have taken 
their entire theological course at this Divinity School. A list of eligible 
students is posted early in the Autumn Semester. The essays submitted 
are to be passed upon by the Faculty of the Divinity School. The prizes 
are awarded each year during the exercises of the Spring Convocation. 

Inasmuch as the year 1957 is the fiftieth anniversary of the publication 
of Christianity and the Social Crisis by Walter Rauschenbusch, and in 
commemoration of this event, the award in 1956-57 will be a single 
prize of $100. 


FIELD OF INVESTIGATION 


The general field of investigation shall be “Jesus and the Kingdom 
of God,” with any one or more of these suggested areas of research :— 
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(1) What was Jesus’ view of the Kingdom; (2) Agreements and dis- 
agreements from Jesus; (3) Comparison between Jesus’ view and that 
of the early church; (4) Early Christian reconstructions ; (5) Mediaeval 
Christian reconstructions ; (6) Early modern Christian reconstructions ; 
(7) The Social Gospel of the 19th century; (8) Millennial interpreta- 
tion; (9) Past and present Catholic interpretations; (10) History of 
the concept of the Kingdom of God. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR THESIS 


1. The thesis must be typed on 83x11 inch paper and be at least 5,000 words in 
length. 

2. The investigation must be historical and critical, not homiletical. 

3. There must be a table of contents. 

4. Quotations must be indented, and typed in single-space style. 


5. The points made must be supported by footnotes, showing the source or 
sources. 


6. A bibliography must be appended, arranged as to (a) books; (b) dictionary 
articles; (c) pamphlets; (d) periodical articles. 


7. The form of bibliographical reference should be: name of author, title, place 
of publication, date. 


8. The essay must be submitted not later than March 15 under an assumed name; 
the real name of the writer shall be inclosed in a sealed envelope, which also 
bears on the outside the same assumed name. These envelopes will not be opened 
until after the judges have made the awards. 


Student Field Work 


As indicated in the description of the curriculum, all regularly matric- 
ulated students are expected to meet the field work requirement for 
graduation. Dr. Milton C. Froyd, Director of Field Work Research, 
and Mr. Robert H. Eads, assisted by other members of the Faculty, 
undertake to provide careful guidance for the student in this work in 
order that maximum educational value may be gained from it. Corre- 


spondence on placement in field work positions should be addressed to 
Dr. Froyd or Mr. Eads. 


Placement and Pastoral Changes 


The Divinity School assumes responsibility for the placement of its 
graduates. In the matter of pastoral changes, the School undertakes 
to assist alumni in their efforts to secure new fields of service. While 
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denominational offices and agencies are the primary channels through 
which pastors must seek churches, the School welcomes opportunity to 
send supporting recommendations when the name of an alumnus is 
known to be before a congregation. Correspondence from pulpit com- 
mittees seeking pastors is also encouraged. Dr. Roy B. Deer is Director 
of this service. Communications on this subject should be addressed 
to him at the School, 1100 South Goodman Street, Rochester, New 
York. 


Emergency Loan Fund 


The Divinity School has established an Emergency Loan Fund, from 
which, in cases of special need, students may borrow certain limited 
amounts. These loans are to be secured by a contract with definite 
terms as to interest and repayment. 


Summary of Tuition and Other Expenses 


This statement is made in the form recommended by the American 
Association of Theological Schools. 


A. Tue Tuition charge to cover cost of instruction is $335 which 
may be met in whole or in part by scholarship aid from the Colgate 
Rochester Divinity School. Such grants will be made on the basis of 
an application showing need and presented by the student at the 
beginning of each academic year. Students who take less than nine 
credit hours per term, the minimum full-time load, will be charged a 
tuition rate of fourteen dollars ($14.00) per hour. 


B. Dormitory Fee. In the Single Men’s Dormitory the fee for the 
use of a room including a post-office box, gymnasium locker, heat, 
lights, and supervisory service, is ninety-five dollars ($95.00) annually. 
Information concerning apartments in the Married Students’ Dormi- 
tory will be furnished upon request by the Dean. There is also 
a room deposit of five dollars ($5.00) returnable after graduation. 


C. Boarp. Board is furnished by the Administration in the Refec- 
tory. Payment for board is by the purchase of tickets. 


D. RecistrATION Fer. There is a matriculation fee of five dollars 
($5.00) payable once only, on or before the time of first registration. 
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E. GrapuaTion Fes. For the bachelor’s degree the fee is ten 
dollars ($10.00). 


F. Liprary Fee. None. 


G. Heattn Fee. For residents in the Single Men’s Dormitory, this 
fee is included in the dormitory fee. For men not residents of the 
dormitory the optional fee is five dollars ($5.00) annually. 


H. Atuuetic FEE. Included in Student Association dues. 


I. Stupent AssoctaTIon Dues. By vote of the Student Association 
a tax of six dollars ($6.00) is collected for the use of the Association. 
This is used for athletic, social, and traveling expenses. 

The estimated cost of spending an academic year on the campus is, 
for a single man, approximately $750, exclusive of tuition. For married 
students the estimate is $1,700. Neither of these figures includes the 
cost of owning and operating an automobile. All field work assignments 
are income-producing and the industrious student rarely experiences 
difficulty in meeting his expenses. 


Rey: 
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The Curriculum 


A Bie primary purpose of the Colgate Rochester Divinity School, an 
institution unconditionally accredited by the American Association 
of Theological Schools, is to prepare men and women for the work of 
the Christian ministry. 


The curriculum of the Colgate Rochester Divinity School is organized 
in three major divisions: The Division of Historical Studies, The Divi- 
sion of Christian Interpretation, and the Division of Practical Studies. 
The first includes Old and New Testament and Church History; the 
second, Philosophy of Religion, Christian Theology, Social Ethics and 
Ecumenical Theology; the third, Homiletics and Liturgics, Pastoral 
Theology, Religious Education, and Field Work. Supplementary 
studies in speech, church music, and Christian bibliography are also 
included in the Practical Division. 


The complete course of studies requires a minimum residence of 
three years and culminates in the Bachelor of Divinity degree. A four 
year plan is provided for those students whose field work responsibilities 
are of such magnitude as to jeopardize their academic attainments. The 
curricular scheme outlined below, and described in detail in the course 
offerings, is the basic pattern of the three year course. Modifications, 
to meet the situation of students adopting the four year plan, appear 
in a later section. Ninety-three (93) semester hours are required for 
graduation. 


In the organization of studies, the following principles are recognized: 
(1) Prescription of basic courses in all the major fields to be completed 
during the First Year involving a total of thirty-one (31) credit hours. 
A prescription of eleven (11) hours to be taken during the Second Year. 
(2) Election covering the remaining fifty-one (51) hours required for 
graduation. Within this group, a distinction is made between controlled 
electives and free electives. Controlled electives comprise a total of 
twenty-seven (27) hours distributed among the three Divisions in the 
amount of nine (9) hours each. These will be taken at the option of 
the student during the Second and Third Years. Free electives totaling 
twenty-four (24) hours are unrestricted and may be taken at the 
discretion and convenience of the student after the prescribed courses 
have been completed. (3) Vocational objective is also given con- 
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sideration in the curricular arrangements. While the basic pattern is 
drawn to the requirements of the pastorate, certain modifications and 
substitutions are allowable in order to accomplish specialized vocational 
goals in the fields of teaching, the university pastorate, religious educa- 
tion, Christian social service, social research of institutions, and the 
chaplaincies. 

The courses which follow are arranged in terms of an academic year 
consisting of two semesters divided into sixteen weeks for the Autumn 
Semester and fifteen weeks for the Winter Semester, a total of thirty- 
one weeks. The standard schedule of hours for students on the three 
year plan is as follows: First Year, Autumn 16, Winter 15; Second 
Year, Autumn 16, Winter 16; Third Year, Autumn and Winter Semes- 
ters, 15 hours each. Students on the four year plan will defer Church 
History and Social Ethics, prescribed for the First Year, until the 
Second Year. Excepting the Autumn Semester of the First Year, these 
students will have a schedule of 12 hours. Both of these plans are 
considered full-time loads. Chorus may be elected in the Winter Semes- 
ter of the First Year and continued through three years with accumula- 
tive credit of three hours. 


In the listing of courses, the numbers 1-19 designate those which are 
prescribed. Those numbered 20-69 are elective lecture courses. Semi- 
nars and research courses are numbered 70-135. The initial letters, HS, 
CI, PS prefixed to a number indicate the divisional classification of the 
course—historical studies, Christian interpretation, or practical studies. 


In summary, the basic curriculum for the pastorate, from which all 
modifications proceed, may be outlined as follows: 


First Year 
PRESCRIBED 
Autumn Semester Winter Semester 
HS 1 Old Testament ...... 4hrs. HS 3 Church History ..... 4 hrs. 
(Cli © Se@ehil Wewles 2... 4! 4hrs. CI 4 Philosophy of Reli- 
Clee ceeaCheolosy. 54... 4 hrs. Sion": Seer 4 hrs. 
Re eve athe: Ministry ...bea- 2QohtssHS<> New Testament ..... 4 hrs. 


PSES Speech Improvement . 1 hr. PS 11 Church Administration 2 hrs. 
PoetZAmEields Work) .9.. 5) lhr. PS 32B. Field Work ......... ihe 


16 hrs. 15 hrs. 
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Second Year 


PRESCRIBED 
PSelOeeeastorale iGarems and PS 9 Homiletics and Litur- 
Counselings == 4... 1 3 hrs. PIC Seer eer em aint. 3 hrs. 
PS 13 Religious Education... 3 hrs. PS 12D Field Work ......... 1 her. 
PSatZ@ Bield—Wiorkas es eee 1 hr Electives... a.s.. ==. 12ers: 
Electives. 4-0-2 eS — 
ae 16 hrs. 
16 hrs. 
Third Year 
Electivesyss--5 eee 15 hrs. Electives?.<6¢ 3 4: 15 hrs. 


In following this pattern of studies, the student will, in beginning his 
electives, keep in mind the limits within which his choices will be made— 
nine (9) hours must be taken from each Division, and not more than six 
(6) hours may be selected in a particular field of a Division. For 
example, Old Testament belongs in the Division of Historical Studies. 
The restriction within the Division means that no more than six of the 
nine hours may be chosen in Old Testament studies. The rule applies 
in a similar manner to New Testament, Church History, and all the 
fields in the other Divisions. But it should be remembered that when the 
twenty-seven (27) hours of controlled electives have been accounted for, 
on these terms, there remain twenty-four (24) hours of free electives to 
be taken at the option of the student, as his schedule permits, during the 
Second and Third Years. 

Another feature of the curriculum should be observed. A reading of 
the course descriptions will disclose the fact that the offerings in each 
of the fields are arranged in a two-year cycle to provide variation in 
subject matter and to extend the areas of investigation. From this, it 
will be seen that all courses of the controlled group are fixed for a 
period of two years. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR SPECIALIZATION 


While the Colgate Rochester curriculum is designed mainly to provide 
rigorous academic disciplines for students preparing for the parish 
ministries, it incorporates a wide diversity of interests which are under- 
girded by a faculty of recognized competence and supported by a spirit 
of community marked by devotion to all of the Christian vocations. 
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The range and depth of the curricular offerings, combining flexibility 
with a core of basic studies, offer ample opportunity for the student to 
pursue a program directed toward specialized vocational objectives in 
the fields of Religious Education, the Rural Church, the Chaplaincies, 
the University Pastorate, Christian Social Service, Social Research in 
religious institutions, and Teaching in Higher Education. In supple- 
mentation of the opportunities for specialization in the Divinity School, 
the resources of the University of Rochester are available to regularly 
matriculated students and may, within limits, be utilized in pursuit of 
a Master’s program in that institution. By arrangement with Cornell 
University, at Ithaca, New York, students desiring to take special 
studies in the rural church, or industrial and labor relations, may acquire 
as many as fifteen credit hours in that institution and use them in meeting 
the requirements for the Bachelor of Divinity degree at Colgate 
Rochester. Students requiring Biblical languages for their field of 
specialization may substitute Hebrew and Greek for twelve (12) 
hours of the prescribed courses in the Division of Practical Studies of 
the First and Second Years. 


Graduate scholarships and fellowships are available in limited number 
for qualified students who desire to complete their preparation for 
college teaching through a doctoral program at a graduate school of 
religion. 


RESEARCH 


Individualized Work. The purpose of individualized work is to provide 
opportunity for students of Senior rank to engage in research 
in fields of their special interest, to explore in a systematic 
and intensive manner areas of concern lying beyond the bound- 
aries of the regular courses. 


1. Eligibility for individualized work shall be limited to 
Seniors who have maintained an average of B or above in their 
previous studies in the field in which the work is chosen. 


2. Individualized work shall be limited to eligible students 


ue have demonstrated their capacity to do work on a research 
asis. 


3. Individualized work shall have the dimensions of a three- 
hour course and the student will report to the supervising pro- 
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fessor regularly for conference periods according to a schedule 
agreed upon at the beginning of the semester. 


4. Individualized work shall carry a number in the catalogue 
and be subject to the usual requirements of registration after 
consultation with the Dean and the professor under whose 
direction the research is to be conducted. 


THE DIVISION OF HISTORICAL STUDIES 


I. BreticaL GROUP 


The courses of study in the Old Testament are designed to make the 
student familiar with the Hebrew scriptures and with the origin and 
development of the institutions and religious ideas of the Hebrew people. 
These are studied not only for their own value but also because Chris- 
tianity has important roots in Hebrew soil. The courses in the New 
Testament are planned to give the student as thorough knowledge as 
possible concerning the situation in which Christianity arose and the 
forces which operated in its origin and early development. The history 
of the use and interpretation of the New Testament receives attention. 
Courses in the original and cognate languages of the Bible are offered. 
The work is intended to enable the student intelligently to appreciate 
the Bible and to understand the first age of Christianity. 


A. OLD TESTAMENT 


PRESCRIBED 


1. Introduction to the Old Testament. A survey of Biblical history 
from ca. 2000 B.C. to 63 B.C. with emphasis upon the develop- 
ment of the religion of Israel and the spread of Judaism. The 
idea of prophecy will be particularly explored determining its 
influence upon Old Testament law and historiography and the 
Hagiographa. The entire Old Testament will be read in 
search of the various expressions of Biblical faith. Each year, 
First Year, Autumn Semester, four hours, Tu—Fri. Assistant 
Professor Sanders. 


ELECTIVE LECTURE COURSES 


20. Theology of the Bible. The questions of the unity of the Bible 
and the authority and relevance of the Bible fully considered 
and openly discussed. A secure acquaintance with the con- 
tents of the Bible and Biblical criticism is considered pre- 
requisite. 1957-58, Autumn Semester. 


Zee xOild Testament Theology. A brief review of the history of Biblical 
criticism and Old Testament interpretation will precede a 
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thorough study of recent attempts to arrive at an Old Testa- 
ment theology. The several current positions in Biblical 
theology will be critically evaluated. 1957-58, Winter Semes- 
ter, three hours. Assistant Professor Sanders. 


22. The Prophets. A study of the messages of the reform prophets 
and their influence in the “Bible-world.” 1957-58, Winter 
Semester, three hours, Assistant Professor Sanders. 


23. The Problem of Suffering. A consideration of early questions of 
theodicy. A study of solutions found in the Bible, including 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, the Second Isaiah, Habakkuk, Malachi, 
the Psalms, Job and the New Testament—and, as time permits, 
a view of attitudes found in the intertestamental literature. 
Particular emphasis will be put on the question “How may we 
survive?” (Ezek. 33:10). 1958-59, Winter Semester, three 
hours. Assistant Professor Sanders. 


24. Biblical Poetry. A study of the importance of poetry in the religious 
life of Israel. A consideration of the Psalms, their provenance 
and their use in Judaism and Christianity. 1958-59, Winter 
Semester, three hours. Assistant Professor Sanders. 


HEBREW LANGUAGE AND OLD TESTAMENT EXEGESIS 


25. Elementary Hebrew. Grammar and syntax will be mastered in 
preparation for exercises in sound critical exegesis. [ach year, 
Autumn Semester, three hours. Assistant Professor Sanders. 


26. Intermediate Hebrew. Prerequisite, Course 25 or equivalent. 
Each year, Winter Semester, three hours. Assistant Professor 
Sanders. 


SEMINARS AND RESEARCH 


70. The Intertestamental Period: The Background of the Early 
Church. A study of Judaism, its history and problems from the 
exile to ca. 200 A.D. The varieties of Jewish religious ex- 
perience as found in the Hagiographa, apocrypha, pseudepig- 
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rapha, Philo and early rabbinical (Tannaitic) literature will be 
discussed. 1957-58, Autumn Semester, a seminar. Assistant 


Professor Sanders. 


Old Testament Times. A study of Israel in relation to its neighbors 
in the ancient Near East. A view to the importance of com- 
parative studies for the understanding of the Bible. The sig- 
nificance of archeology. 1958-59, Autumn Semester, a seminar. 
Assistant Professor Sanders. 


Individualized Work. Turn to page 44 of this catalogue for 
further information. 


B. NEW TESTAMENT 


PRESCRIBED 


2. The Synoptic Gospels. This course will give attention to the areas 


of historical background which are valuable for an under- 
standing of Jesus, including the political, the economic, and 
the religious conditions in Palestine. It will also deal with the 
synoptic problem and the proposed solutions of it. Most of 
the time in the course will be given to the study of the person 
Jesus, His mission, and His message. It will deal with the 
inevitable questions which always present themselves in an 
honest study of the Gospels. Each year, First Year, Winter 
Semester, four hours, Tu-Fri. Professor Branton. 


ELECTIVE LEecTURE CoURSES 


27. Paul and His Letters. This course will consider the dual cultural 


background of Paul and the events which resulted in the 
Damascus road experience. His relation to the Jerusalem 
Church, to Barnabas and to his own churches will be con- 
sidered. His place in the spread of early Christianity and his 
message and missionary methods will also be studied with an 
effort to understand his message as contained in his letters. 
Special attention will be given to the doctrine of the church. 
1958-59, Autumn Semester, three hours. Professor Branton. 
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28. The Fourth Gospel. This course will deal critically with author- 
ship and date as important introductory matters. Then chief 
emphasis will be placed on: (a) The nature of the Gospel in 
the light of its purpose; (b) The Christology of the Gospel 
as a contribution to the interpretation of the Christian message 
to a Gentile world; (c) The nature of the Christian life; 
(d) Its Eschatology, will be studied and compared with earlier 
systems and with views of today. 1958-59, Autumn Semester, 
three hours. Professor Branton. 


29. The Book of Romans. This course will consist of an exegetical 
study of this most important letter of Paul. The Christology 
and Theology will receive special attention, and the interpreta- 
tion of man will be studied carefully. The nature of the 
spiritual life in relation to God’s purposes in Christ will be 
studied. 1957-58, Autumn Semester, three hours. Professor 
Branton. 


30. The Book of Revelation. This course will first deal with critical 
questions regarding authorship, date, purpose and original 
meaning. Then a brief survey of the place of Revelation in 
the life of the church through the centuries. Thereafter all 
the time will be given to an exegetical study of the book with 
attention on its practical value today, its message for our times 
and how to interpret it convincingly in contrast to so many 
sensational presentations of our times. Attention will be given 
to its eschatology. 1957-58, Autumn Semester, three hours. 
Professor Branton. 


GREEK LANGUAGE AND NEW TESTAMENT EXEGESIS 


31. AB Beginning Greek. This course deals with elementary forms 
and syntax. Passages from the New Testament are translated. 
Each year, Second Year, Autumn Semester, three hours, Win- 
ter Semester, hours to be arranged. Professor Branton. 


32. Advanced Greek. Translation and interpretation of the Gospel of 
Matthew, with out-of-class work in grammar and word studies. 
Open to students in all classes who have an adequate knowledge 
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of Greek. 1958-59, Winter Semester, three hours. Professor 
Branton. 


SEMINARS AND RESEARCH 


73. The Formation of the New Testament. A study of the life of the 


New Testament Church in relation to the growing body of 
literature with attention to the emergence of certain writings 
as crucial and how these were first regarded, how they grew 
in importance and how they were canonized. Some attention 
will be given to the method of transmission and how we receive 
the New Testament today. 1957+58, Winter Semester, a 
seminar. Professor Branton. 


74. Christology of the New Testament. This course will begin with 


75x. 


76. 


the effort to see what Jesus thought of Himself and what His 
message was. It will study the early chapters of Acts to find 
the interpretation of His person and work by the apostolic group 
and to ascertain the Kerygma of that period. Then the Chris- 
tology of Paul will be presented and that of the Fourth Gospel 
analyzed. If time permits, there will be a study of the Chris- 
tology of Hebrews and Revelation and an analysis of the First 
Epistle of John and also of I Peter. There will be a summary 
study of the various interpretations to see whether there is 
growth or simply elaboration. 1958-59, Winter Semester, 
three hours. Professor Branton. 


The Life of Christ. A critical study of the Synoptic Gospels will 


be used. The mission of Jesus will be studied in the Gospels, 
and in the interpretations of modern writers. His methods 
of teaching, His death and the reason for it, and His own hopes 
for the future will be considered. This will be related to the 
course in Christology. Winter Semester, time to be designated. 
Professor Branton. 


Indiwidualized Work. Turn to page 44 of this catalogue for 


further information. 


II. CHURCH HISTORY GROUP 


A religious leader must have some knowledge of Christian history if 
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he is to read religious literature intelligently and deal sympathetically 
with the denominationalism of our country. The historical courses are 
planned to convey the essential facts. A religious leader needs even 
more a scientific understanding of the workings of religious history, the 
forces which build religious institutions, crystallize religious beliefs, and 
precipitate religious movements. The personal experience of the indi- 
vidual is too brief to give this. Historical insight will give the backward 
and forward look that makes a man more than a day laborer in the 
Kingdom of God. 


PRESCRIBED 


3. The Shaping of the Free Church Tradition. The major focus of this 
course will be upon seventeenth and eighteenth century develop- 
ments in England and America. It will deal with the rise of the 
denominational system, religious toleration, modern democracy, 
evangelicalism, and the modern missionary movement. Par- 
ticular attention will be devoted to the distinctive features of 
Anglican, Presbyterian, Congregational, Baptist, Quaker, and 
Methodist churches. Each year, First Year, Winter Semester, 
four hours, Tu-Fri. Professor Hudson. 


ELECTIVE LECTURE COURSES 


35. The Development of the Church to the Reformation. An examina- 
tion of the evolving structure of the church in relationship to its 
own developing self-consciousness and in response to changing 
conditions both in its own life and in society. 1958-59, Winter 
Semester, three hours. Professor Hudson. 


36. Sixteenth Century Reformation. The nature of Protestantism and 
its central affirmations. Lutheranism, Calvinism, and Angli- 
canism as contrasting Protestant types. The radical reforma- 
tion of the Anabaptists, Socinians, and Spiritual Reformers. 
1958-59, Autumn Semester, three hours. Professor Hudson. 


37. Christianity in America Since 1800. Attention will be given to 
the factors shaping American Church life, including political 
status, westward movement of population, revivalism, immigra- 
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tion, urbanization, industrialization, and the impact of new 
intellectual currents. 1957-58, Autumn Semester, three hours. 


Professor Hudson. 


SEMINARS AND RESEARCH 


78. Modern Roman Catholicism. The history, structure, dogmas, piety, 
and program of the post-Tridentine Roman church. 1957-58, 
Winter Semester, a seminar. Professor Hudson. 


79. The Faith and Life of the Baptists. An historical examination of 
crucial issues in contemporary Baptist life. 1958-59, Autumn 
Semester, a seminar. Professor Hudson. 


80. The American Churches, 1850-1950. A detailed analysis of the 
changes in size and social status of the major denominations 
and an examination of the factors which brought about these 
changes. Each year, Autumn Semester, a seminar. Professor 
Hudson. 


80x. The Social Orientation of American Preaching. A seminar in- 
volving the preparation of studies of the sermons of outstand- 
ing preachers. Winter Semester, time to be designated. Pro- 
fessor Hudson. 


81. Individualized Work. Turn to page 44 of this catalogue for 
further information. 


THE DIVISION OF CHRISTIAN 
INTERPRETATION 


SYSTEMATIC GROUP 


The courses of study pursued in the field of Christian Interpretation 
are intended to introduce the student to a further insight into the basic 
character of the religious life in mankind universally and to an appre- 
hension of its significance in relation to the world of human experience, 
with the aim of unfolding the supreme character of the Christian faith 
and its mission to all mankind. This group of studies embraces the 
disciplines known as the Philosophy of Religion, Christian Theology 
with the intimately related subject of Christian Ethics, and Social Ethics. 
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In the Philosophy of Religion, the nature of the religious experience is 
studied as it is seen in both the Christian and the non-Christian religions, 
and the philosophic basis of an adequate religious view of the world is 
sought. In Christian Theology the attempt is made, from the stand- 
point of the Christian experience in its widest range, to present an 
orderly exposition of the genius of the Christian faith, its fundamental 
principles and beliefs as respects its relation to human life, to the 
world and to the Supreme Being and a vindication of its claim to a 
universal human allegiance. Christian Ethics examines the nature of 
the moral ideal, its relation to the Christian view of God and man and 
the world, and the use of Christian character and conduct as a test 
of truth in theology. Social Ethics aims to interpret the relation of 
individual character and personality to environing social influences and 
to socially approved standards, and to seek to understand how to direct 
the social forces and guide man’s social character toward the ideal of 
the Kingdom of God. 


A. PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


PRESCRIBED 


4. Introduction to Philosophy of Religion. The focus of the course is 
upon the traditional problem of “Reason and Revelation,” es- 
pecially with respect to the relation between the Christian faith 
and empirical evidence. Because the meanings which men in 
any age assign to “truth,” “faith,” and “evidence” are a function 
of their basic presuppositions concerning the nature of man 
and his destiny, the reading will deal with some of the great 
historical interpretations of the human situation. A close ac- 
quaintance with enduring historical alternatives, Christian and 
non-Christian, should help toward an understanding of the way 
in which our faith expresses an ultimate truth. Each year, 
First Year, Winter Semester, four hours, Tu—Fri. Associate 


Professor Holcomb. 


ELECTIVE LECTURE COURSE 


40. Christian Apologetics. The theme of the course is that while no 
ultimate faith can be validated from an allegedly neutral posi- 
tion, the question of truth is not thereby made arbitrary. Any 
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ultimate faith is justified only to the extent that it gives a 
realistic and inclusive account of the conditions of historical 
existence, Christian apologetics acknowledges its basic Chris- 
tian commitments and seeks to show that they are more ade- 
quate than alternative faiths. 1958-59, Autumn Semester, 
three hours. Associate Professor Holcomb. 


SEMINARS AND RESEARCH COURSES 


82. The Philosophical Theology of Paul Tillich. Tillich’s principal 
writings form the basis for discussion. The evaluation of Til- 
lich made by leading philosophers and theologians. Volume I 
of The Library of Living Theologians will be used as a supple- 
mentary source. It is expected that intensive study and dis- 
cussion of one of Christianity’s leading spokesmen to our age 
will prove foundational for a constructive philosophy of reli- 
gion, 1957-58, Winter Semester, a seminar. Associate Pro- 
fessor Holcomb. 


83. Providence, Prayer, and the Problem of Evil. The lectures will 
emphasize the interpretation given to “natural laws” by con- 
temporary scientists and how this helps us to set an ancient 
problem in a new light. The relevance of this to a pastor’s 
needs and to his understanding of God’s action in history will 
be the theme of the class discussion. 1958-59, Autumn Semes- 
ter, a lecture-seminar. Associate Professor Holcomb. 


84. Man, Sin, and Ways of Salvation in Modern Literature. The 
spiritual needs of our age, and the faiths and philosophies 
which are implicit in their expression, will be analyzed in some 
of the plays, poems, and novels of the twentieth century. 1958— 
59, Winter Semester, a lecture-seminar. Associate Professor 
Holcomb. 


85. Myth, Miracle, Symbol and Paradox. The problem of religious 
truth and the media of its communication. The problem is set 
by the fact that our faith can be expressed only via symbol and 
myth and yet must be neither purely subjective nor entirel 
untestable. Two basic Christian doctrines will be taken Fe 
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examples and the historically important Christian ways of de- 
fending their truth will be reviewed. Then some of the tech- 
niques developed in recent analytical philosophy, semantics, and 
philosophy of science will be applied to the current view that 
religious truths are pure paradoxes. Finally, a revised version 
of the medieval view of analogy will be defended as a way of 
interpreting the truth of Christian symbols. 1958-59, Autumn 
Semester, a lecture-seminar. Associate Professor Holcomb. 


86. Philosophy of History. This course is not a review of historically 
important philosophies of history except as they are relevant 
for background. The focus of the course is upon the problem 
of discerning a “meaning of history” by purely empirical 
methods, and the relation of faith to such methods. Theological 
assertions about “the end of history,” “beyond history,” etc., 
will inevitably have a place in the class discussion. 1957-58, 
Autumn Semester, a lecture-seminar. Associate Professor 
Holcomb. 


87. Individualized Work. Turn to page 44 of this catalogue for 
further information. 


B. CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY AND ETHICS 


PRESCRIBED 


5. God, Man, and Christ. A study of the basic problems in contem- 
porary and historical theology; the doctrine of God and the 
problem of evil; the nature of man, the person and work of 
Christ; the church and sacraments, the Christian life, and 
eschatology. Lectures and discussion sections. Each year, 
Autumn Semester, four hours. Assistant Professor Hamilton. 


ELECTIVE LECTURE COURSE 


43. The Doctrine of the Grace of God. An historical survey and 
contemporary restatement of the doctrine of the grace of God, 
along with a study of the relation of this doctrine to the Chris- 
tian understanding of man, forgiveness, the sacraments, and 
eschatology. 1958-59, Winter Semester, three hours. Assist- 
ant Professor Hamilton. 
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SEMINARS AND RESEARCH COURSES 


Calvin's Institutes. A careful investigation of the theology of 
John Calvin, primarily by means of an intensive study of his 
Institutes of the Christian Religion. 1957-58, Winter Semes- 
ter, three hours. Assistant Professor Hamilton. 


Problems in the History of Christian Doctrine. This course deals 
with the whole sweep of historical Christian thought, mainly 
by means of careful analysis of the works of the theologians 
themselves. 1958-59, Winter Semester, three hours. Assist- 
ant Professor Hamilton. 


Augustine and Luther. An intensive study of selected works of 
Augustine and Martin Luther. 1957-58, Autumn Semester, 
three hours. Assistant Professor Hamilton. 


Studies in Contemporary Theology. Analysis and discussion of a 
number of works in recent Christian theology, beginning with 
Karl Barth’s Epistle to the Romans. 1957-58, Winter Semes- 
ter, three hours. Assistant Professor Hamilton. 


Seminar in Christology. Discussion of the main issues in the 
person and work of Christ, using in part D. M. Baillie’s God 
Was in Christ, and D. Bonhoeffer’s The Cost of Discipleship. 
1958-59, Autumn Semester, three hours. Assistant Professor 
Hamilton. 


Individualized Work. Turn to page 44 of this catalogue for 
further information. 


C. SOCIAL ETHICS AND SOCIOLOGY 
OF RELIGION 


PRESCRIBED 


6. Sociology of Religion. An analysis of the role and function of reli- 


gion and religious institutions in society. A study of the struc- 
ture and processes, and value systems of society as affecting 
and being affected by religion; the formation, distribution 
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types and characteristics of religious groups and movements ; 
the relation of class stratification, social conflict, and racial and 
ethnic groups to religious institutions and to their organization, 
value orientations, and ethical perspectives. Each year, First 
year, Autumn Semester, four hours, Tu-Fri. Professor Ras- 
mussen. 


ELeEcTIvVE LEcTURE COURSES 


50. Church and Community. (a) A treatment of distributional proc- 
esses in populations and a typological study of community 
types and trends. (b) An analysis of urbanization and urban 
social systems and the Church within the urban context: in 
the center of the city; in transitional areas; in racial and 
ethnic neighborhoods; in apartment house areas; in middle 
class neighborhoods; in residential and industrial suburbs ; 
and in fringe areas. (c) An analysis of rural social organiza- 
tion and churches in various types of town and country com- 
munities. 1958-59, Autumn Semester, three hours. Professor 
Rasmussen. 


51. Christian Social Ethics. A theoretical and practical analysis of 
Christian social action. A discussion of the problems and ac- 
commodations involved in translating Christian affirmations 
and commitment into ethical decision and into guidance for 
social policy. Treatment of the problems of social planning, 
compromise, relevancy and power; and a critical examination 
of the channels and methods by which Christians and the 
Church can exert influence and enter into the processes of 
social control and policy formulation. 1957-58, Autumn Se- 
mester, three hours. Professor Rasmussen. 


SEMINARS AND RESEARCH COURSES 


96. Methods in Parish and Community Research. A research seminar 
in which each student will conduct a major parish research 
project, preferably in his own parish. Scientific methods will 
be presented concerning how to gather, tabulate and interpret 
data, conduct surveys, analyze community life, study trends 
and potentialities. The course is designed to give the minister 
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reliable methods and techniques to enable him to understand 
his parish and community. Provides individualized consulta- 
tion in addition to seminar sessions. 1958-59, Winter Semes- 
ter, lecture-seminar. Professor Rasmussen. 


97. Christianity and Race Relations. An analysis of race relations as 
a major domestic and international issue and as a major 
responsibility and problem confronting Christians and con- 
temporary churches. Combines theological, social and political 
aspects. 1957-58, Winter Semester, lecture-seminar. Profes- 
sor Rasmussen. 


98. Christianity and Economic Life. An analysis of economic organi- 
zation and occupational life in contemporary society. A treat- 
ment of Christian views on property, stewardship, vocation; of 
the relationship of Christianity to the development of capitalism 
and industrialism. Will investigate ethical codes and practices 
and occupational temptations and policy decisions among the 
various vocations; also labor-management relations and or- 
ganizations. Will review Protestant attitudes and attempts to 
meet these problems and will discuss methods and strategy 
for promoting Christian responsibility in economic pursuits. 
1957-58, Winter Semester, lecture-seminar. Professor Ras- 
mussen. 


99. Christianity and Political Responsibility. An analysis of the theory 
and function of democratic processes and the role of Christianity 
in developing, supporting and criticizing the democratic mode 
of life. Analyzes contemporary trends and problems in Ameri- 
can political life and considers methods of discharging and 
intensifying Christian responsibility. 1958-59, Autumn Semes- 
ter, lecture-seminar. Professor Rasmussen. 


100x. Christianity and Culture. A study of the ways in which Chris- 
tianity reflects its culture, modifies and is modified by its 
culture, and transforms its culture. Some of the important 
theological and ethical issues of our times will be discussed 
against this background. Joint seminar under Associate Pro- 


fessor Holcomb and Professor Rasmussen. 1957-58, Autumn 
Semester. 
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101. Individualized Work. Turn to page 44 of this catalogue for 
further information. 


D. ECUMENICAL THEOLOGY AND MISSIONS 


The Missionary Movement of the Protestant Churches and the Ecu- 
menical Movement are closely related. The Missionary Movement has 
been responsible for the phenomenal widening of the Church’s frontiers, 
so that the Christian Movement is now of world-wide dimensions. 
Churches inspired by common desire to become the means of God’s 
redemptive ends throughout the world were bound, sooner or later, to 
discover not only their identity in vocation, but the divisions that sepa- 
rate them and to recognize accordingly the need of some instrument 
that would recover for them a measure of visible unity. The Ecumen- 
ical Movement is a response in part to this situation. 

The Missionary Movement is entering a new era with new problems 
and challenges facing it, and yet with the deepening of the conviction 
that the mission of the Church belongs to the very being of the Church. 
Churches are realizing increasingly the spiritual need for ecumenical 
participation, but the call to ecumenical participation raises theological 
questions for which sound answers must be found. This division of 
studies will undertake to direct the student in his facing of these 
problems as a leader of the Church. 


ELECTIVE COURSES 


54. The Theological Basis of the Church’s Mission. The Christian 
Mission is ultimately based on certain theological assumptions 
in that while it is humanitarian and, to that extent, shares 
with other human agencies concern for the redemption of man 
from his earthly ills, it also conceives man’s total redemption 
as connected in some intimate manner with the revelation and 
work of God in Christ Jesus. The course will attenipt to 
study carefully these theological assumptions, entering at the 
same time into sympathetic conversation with those who deny 
the validity of these assumptions. Each year, Winter Semes- 
ter, three hours. Professor Devadutt. 


55. History of the Modern Protestant Missionary Movement. While 
a brief historical survey of the modern Protestant Missionary 
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Movement is the chief undertaking in this course, stress will 
also be laid on the effects of missionary work in various coun- 
tries and an attempt made to see the meaning of the Missionary 
Movement in relation to history in general. Missionary meth- 
ods will be considered and an assessment will be made of 
them. Contemporary developments in and the future of the 
Missionary Movement, especially with reference to emerging 
problems in the life of the Younger Churches, will be carefully 
considered. 1957-58, Autumn Semester, three hours. Pro- 
fessor Devadutt. 


56. History of the Modern Ecumenical Movement. Organizational 
and ideological history of the Ecumenical Movement, with 
biographical accounts of the life of some of the outstanding 
leaders of the Movement, will be undertaken in this course. 
Emphasis will also be placed on the development of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches and its work in America. 1958-59, 
Winter Semester, three hours. Professor Devadutt. 


57. History of the Major Religions of the East. I: Hinduism and 
Buddhism. This course will aim at a careful study of the 
principal doctrines, beliefs, and practices of Hinduism and 
Buddhism. The influence of these religions on the culture 
and ethos of their adherents will be considered, as also the 
response of these religions to modern influences from various 
directions. Acquaintance with source material will be ex- 
pected. While the approach to the study will be objective 
and sympathetic, a Christian critique of the principal doctrines 
will be undertaken, and problems that Christianity faces in 
the lands of the Younger Churches will be considered. 1958— 
59, Autumn Semester, three hours. Professor Devadutt. 


58. History of the Major Religions of the East. Il: Islam, Confu- 
cianism and Shinto. Content of this course will parallel that 


of Labove. 1957-58, Winter Semester, three hours. Professor 
Devadutt. 


SEMINARS AND RESEARCH 


104. Theological Issues in Ecumenical Conversation and S tudy of Ecu- 
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menical Documents. The Ecumenical Movement is a fellow- 
ship of many denominations and confessions representing 
many nationalities. It is held together by a common core of 
meaning and purpose, and yet, because of differences in theo- 
logical tradition, it is marked by a state of tension. Never- 
theless, conversations carried on in this fellowship are bound 
to lead, on the one hand, to the discovery of new meanings 
underlying the existing substratum of unity and, on the other, 
to further exploration of issues that are yet to be resolved. 
This course will concentrate on subjects that emerge in ecu- 
menical conversation with the aid of several ecumenical docu- 
ments. 1957-58, Autumn Semester, three hours. Professor 
Devadutt. 


105. Study Projects of the World Council of Churches. The World 
Council of Churches undertakes, among other things, various 
study projects from time to time through its Study Depart- 
ment. These projects are in the interests of the Church as a 
whole. In the past, they have been concerned with such sub- 
jects as “Responsible Society in a World Perspective”; “Our 
Oneness in Christ and Our Division as Churches” etc. One 
or more of these studies will be examined by the students, 
using such material as can be obtained from the World Council 
of Churches besides other independent material. 1958-59, 
Winter Semester, three hours. Professor Devadutt. 


106. Christians in the Struggle for World Community. This course 
will address itself to (1) A theoretical analysis of possible 
Christian objectives in regard to World Community, recog- 
nizing the reality of pluralism in culture, religion, and politics 
among nations; (2) an analysis of forces at work in contem- 
porary international relations and the attempt to discover 
responsible Christian attitudes; (3) a study of the ideological 
basis, organizational structure and operations of such inter- 
national bodies as the United Nations and its several organs, 
in an effort to understand Christian responsibility for them. 
The work of the Churches’ Council on International Affairs 
will be studied as a concrete project. 1958-59, Autumn Semes- 
ter, three hours. Professor Devadutt. 
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107. Individualized Work. Turn to page 44 of this catalogue for 
further information. 


THE DIVISION OF PRACTICAL STUDIES 


CHRISTIAN [LEADERSHIP 


The courses in this department are concerned with the effective ap- 
plication of the Christian message in all human relationships. They 
fall into two major groups. The first deals with preaching, worship, 
pastoral theology, and church organization. The second deals with 
the principles, organization, and administration of religious education. 
Other concerns are the specialized vocations and Christian bibliography. 
An important phase of the activity of this division is the supervision 
of the field work of the students. The principle of this supervision is 
the conviction that such work should be viewed primarily from the 
educational point of view rather than from the economic. Accordingly 
reports are made at stated intervals to the supervisor of extramural 
work by students who are ministers of churches, and by those who 
are acting as assistants in churches and church schools or who are 
engaged in practical religious work of any kind. Reports are received 
also from those with whom such students may be engaged as assistants. 
During the academic year members of the Faculty visit the various 
fields where students are employed and observe the work in process. 
Upon the basis of such reports and observation, helpful and constructive 
advice is given through personal conferences. The extramural religious 
work of students is thus treated as part of the training for the pastorate. 
No student will be graduated by the Divinity School who has not given 


evidence of successful achievement in the practical field. Field work 
is prescribed for all students. 


A. THE PASTORATE 


PRESCRIBED 


7. The Ministry. A course designed to aid the student in a meaningful 
orientation to his program of theological education. F ollowing 
are the major considerations dealt with in the course: (1) The 
resources of Colgate Rochester; (2) the call to the ministry ; 
(3) the nature and function of the ministry ; (4) varied voca- 
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tional opportunities within the ministry; (5) the nature and 
purpose of theological education; (6) the vocation of theo- 
logical study. Each year, First Year, Autumn Semester, two 
hours. Professor Froyd. 


8. Speech. A prescribed course, covering the essential elements of 
oral communication relating especially to the ministry. Lec- 
ture and personal conferences. Each year, First Year, Autumn 
Semester, one hour. Mr. Powell. 


9. Homiuletics and Liturgics. (a) Sermon construction and presenta- 
tion: organization, resources, use of Bible, pulpit delivery. 
(b) Principles of public worship, orders of service, resources 
for public worship, reading of Scripture, public prayer, rites 
and sacraments. Each year, Second Year, in two sections, 
Autumn and Winter Semesters, three hours. Dr. MacLennan. 


10. Pastoral Care and Counseling. Historical roots of pastoral care; 
the nature of counseling and the distinctive work of the pastor ; 
pre-marital counseling and marital problems; case histories 
exhibiting the art of the minister in guiding persons through 
problem situations ; the function of religion in counseling. Each 
year, Second Year, Autumn Semester, three hours. Professor 
Baker. 


11. Church Administration. Principles and objectives of church ad- 
ministration ; church polities and denominational relations; or- 
ganization and management; enlistment of the membership ; 
pastoral calling, baptism, weddings, funerals; professional 
ethics; evangelism and community relations. Each year, First 
Year, Winter Semester, two hours. Professor Baker. 


12. Field Work A, B,C, D. Each year, First and Second Years, both 
semesters. Professor Froyd and Mr. Fads. 


ELECTIVE COURSES 


61. An Introduction to Church Music. History and Theory of Church 
Music. Music as applied to the Service, the Church Year, 
Selection of Hymns, Anthems, and Incidental Music. The 
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Music Committee and Choir Director(s). Music in Religious 
Education, for special services, and group meetings. Prac- 
tical guidance in sight reading and in the art of directing group 
singing and simple choral music. Discussion of the ministry 
of music in general with suggestion for greater effectiveness. 
Each year, Autumn Semester, three hours. Mr. Hobin. 


Church Polities. A course for non-Baptist students to provide 
instruction in the mode of government and practice of various 
denominations. The religious bodies concerned will appoint 
instructors for this purpose from year to year. One hour of 
credit in the Third Year. 


Pastoral Preaching. Advanced homiletics designed to review fac- 
tors making for effective preaching of doctrinal, expository, 
textual-topical sermons. Lectures, sermon-making, practice 
preaching. 1958-59, Autumn Semester, three hours. Dr. 
MacLennan. 


Public Worship. Advanced development of the principles of public 
worship, including a study of the development of traditional 
liturgies, and the problems involved in creative worship in 
modern times. 1956-57, Winter Semester, three hours. 


Chorus A, B, C. Open to all students as an elective. Two hours 
per week with accumulative credit of three hours. Autumn 
and Winter Semesters. Mr. Hobin. 


SEMINARS AND RESEARCH COURSES 


Clinical Theology. Basic Christian ideas in relation to the needs 
of persons; psychotherapeutic values and health attitudes in 
the Bible ; the functional use of Scripture in personal and group 


counseling ; worship and psychosynthesis. 1958-59, a seminar, 
Autumn Semester. Professor Baker. 


Public and Group Discussion. Theory and practice involved in 
the discussion of public and group-centered questions: the 
panel, forum, discussion group, with especial attention to meet- 
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ings of groups for religious purposes. 1958-59, Autumn 
Semester, a seminar. Mr. Steen, 1956-57. 


112. The Life of Devotion. A study of personal prayer, both in its 
individual practice, and in the devotional life of groups, in 
retreats, cells, etc. 1957-58, Winter Semester, a seminar. 


113. Evangelism. The meaning of evangelism; individual and social 
evangelism ; the dynamic for evangelism ; characteristics of the 
pastor-evangelist; methods of evangelism. 1957-58, Autumn 
Semester, a seminar. Professor Baker. 


114. Psychology of Religious Character. An analytic approach to the 
function of religion in the integration of personality. Case 
studies of St. Francis, George Fox, John Bunyan, Albert 
Schweitzer, Kagawa, Gandhi, and others. 1957-58, Winter 
Semester, a seminar. Professor Baker. 


115. Problems of the Pastorate. (1) Problems in organization and 
finance. (2) Problems in interpersonal relations. (3) Or- 
ganizing the church for evangelism. (4) Problems in counsel- 
ing. Agenda to be outlined by the class. 1958-59, Autumn 
Semester, a seminar. Professor Baker. 


116. Religion and Mental Health. An advanced course for students 
specializing in pastoral care and counseling, based on compara- 
tive studies of selected cases drawn from religious biography 
and psychopathology. Prerequisite PS 10. 1958-59, Winter 
Semester, a seminar. Professor Baker. 


117x. Prayer and Christian Psychotherapy. A study of the Christian 
view of man in the light of modern psychology and in relation 
to the reconstruction of the inner life; prayer as a discipline of 
the healing art. 1956-57, Winter Semester. Professor Baker. 


118. Clinical Pastoral Training. A summer course of twelve weeks 
under the Council for Clinical Training. Open to selected 
students with credit of six hours. Professor Baker. 
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119. Individualized Work in Pastoral Theology. Turn to page 44 of 
this catalogue for further information. 


120. Individualized Work in Homiletics and Liturgics, Turn to page 
44 of this catalogue for further information. 


B. RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


PRESCRIBED 


13. The Curriculum of Religious Education. The psychology of moral 
and religious development ; the teaching process and the study 
of principles and methods in relation to the development of 
religious personalities; the history of the curriculum of re- 
ligious education; current concepts, methods, and materials; 
the development and direction of an integrated program of 
religious education for the home, the church, the school and the 
community ; the use of the Bible in religious education ; family, 
stewardship, and missionary education; alcohol education ; 
training for churchmanship. Each year, Second Year, in two 
sections, Autumn and Winter Semesters, three hours. Pro- 
fessor Willkens. 


ELEcTIVE LECTURE COURSES 


67. The Religious Education of Adults. A survey of the Adult Edu- 
cation movement and its implications for Religious Education ; 
adult characteristics and needs; objectives, materials, and 
methods; leadership education; parent training; stewardship, 
missionary, social and alcohol education; young adults; the 
church’s program for members of the armed forces; preaching 
and education; denominational, interchurch and interdenomi- 


national projects for adults. 1957-58, Autumn Semester, three 
hours. Professor Willkens. 


68. The Religious Education of Youth. The psychology of adolescence ; 
the church’s program of religious education for young people ; 
current materials and methods; community, denominational 
and interdenominational agencies for youth; the program of 
religious education for college youth; religious education for 
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young people in the armed forces ; preparation for marriage and 
home life ; youth and social action. 1957-58, Winter Semester, 
three hours. Professor Willkens. 


69. The Religious Education of Children. The psychology of child- 


123. 


124. 


125. 


126. 


127x. 


hood; a survey of current programs and practices in the re- 
ligious development of children; the place of the home in 
the teaching of religion to children; the integrated pro- 
gram and the children’s division of the church; cooperation 
with the public school and other character-building institutions. 
1958-59, Autumn Semester, three hours. Professor Willkens. 


SEMINARS AND RESEARCH COURSES 


Philosophies of Religious Education. A study of outstanding 
leaders in the field of religious education, their educational 
philosophies, chief contributions, and the movements in which 
they exerted a dominant influence. 1958-59, Winter Semester, 
a seminar. Professor Willkens. 


Audio-Visuals and Creative Activities in Christian Education. A 
study of worship, music, hymnology, story-telling, symbolism, 
art, drama and architecture in relation to the program of re- 
ligious education. 1958-59, Winter Semester, a seminar. 
Professor Willkens. 


Parish Program Building. A review of the basic principles of 
religious education and their implications for the minister as a 
director of the program for Sunday church schools, weekday 
church schools, vacation schools, summer camps and confer- 
ences, schools of missions, inter-church and inter-faith social 
action projects. 1957-58, Winter Semester, a seminar. Pro- 
fessor Willkens. 


Methods in Parish and Community Research. Identical with CI 
91. Professor Rasmussen. 


Weekday, Vacation and Parochial Church Schools. A study of 
the various endeavors to provide more time for religious edu- 
cation beyond the Sunday School; a discussion of the basic 


| % 


128. 


i3k. 


132. 


133. 


134, 
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reasons for these new ventures; an investigation of some of 
the objectives and procedures in connection with the attempts 
to teach “Moral and Spiritual Values,” on the part of the public 
schools, within the framework of the principle of “Separation 
of Church and State.” A special attempt will be made to 
undergird this study by field trips and field work supervision 
and guidance. 1957-58, Autumn Semester. Professor Will- 
kens. 


Individualized Work. Turn to page 44 of this catalogue for 
further information. 


C. RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP IN COLLEGES 


SEMINARS AND RESEARCH COURSES 


Religion in Higher Education, I. A study of the history, con- 
tending philosophies and problems of religion in higher educa- 
tion and their significance for religious leadership on the campus 
today. Also, an examination of the literature in the field deal- 
ing with the teaching of religious values as they relate to 
particular academic disciplines. Each year, Autumn Semester, 
a seminar. Professor Froyd and Mr. Eads. 


Religion in Higher Education, IT, A survey of the growth, 
present work and significance of the national and international 
movements of religion among students: church related col- 
leges, the teaching of religion, the Student Christian Associa- 
tions, the Schools of Religion, Chaplaincy, and the newer plans 
for official leadership of religious programs, and the W.S.C.F. 
Each year, Winter Semester, a seminar. Mr. Eads. 


Individualized Work. Turn to page 44 of this catalogue for 
further information. 


D. BIBLIOGRAPHY AND LIBRARY METHODS 


SEMINARS AND RESEARCH COURSES 


M inister’'s Library. An introductory, orientation course -in the 
history of printing, bookmaking, and libraries. Approved 
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methods of book selection. The care of the minister’s library. 
Use of reference books and periodicals ; care of pamphlets and 
clippings ; classifying and cataloguing a private library. Prin- 
ciples and practice of book reviewing. 1958-59, Autumn 
Semester, a seminar. Associate Professor Trost. 


135. Bibliographical Research. An introduction to the principles and 
practice of research. Study of typical researches as models; 
practice in location and defining problems for research; tech- 
nique of investigation ; the assembling and classification of bib- 
liographies ; the constructing of schedules, questionnaires and 
other instruments; the organization of data and interpretation 
of results; the various forms of presentation of materials; the 
critical use of documents and source materials. 1957-58, 
Autumn Semester, a seminar. Associate Professor Trost. 


Extension Department 


A. THE ALUMNI LENDING LIBRARY 


The Divinity School aims to be of service at all times to its alumni 
who are out on the field, and in this connection the Library as- 
sumes an important part. Many graduates find themselves far re- 
moved from such special collections as one finds in a seminary library, 
but is not provided by the more general collection of a public library. 

To meet what we believe to be a genuine need on the part of alumni, 
the Library has been enabled to inaugurate a special circulating service 
for graduates of the School. This is constantly recruited by the most 
recent important theological books, and is kept entirely apart from 
similar books in constant circulation on the campus or within the city. 
These books, purchased from a special fund appropriated by the Board 
of Trustees are housed separately from the main library books and 
are reserved for the exclusive use of the alumni. 


The following regulations governing the use of the Alumni Lending 
Library are in effect: 


1. Not more than four books may be charged to a borrower at any 
one time. 


2. Books may be kept not longer than one month from the date of 
receipt. It is imperative that the time limit be observed if future re- 
quests are to be honored. 


3. Books are not renewable. 


4. Ten cents in stamps to cover mailing costs is to accompany each 
request for books. The borrower will also pay the mailing costs of 
returning borrowed books to the Library. The postage rate for bor- 
rowers living within New York State or within the first three postal 
zones is four cents for the first pound plus one cent for each additional 
pound or fraction thereof. The postage rates for borrowers living out- 
side the first three postal zones is eight cents for the first pound and 
four cents for each additional pound. 


5. All books returned to the Library via mail or express must be 
packed in a cardboard container or wrapped in corrugated paper 
Wrapping paper alone does not protect the books from injury. : 
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6. It is advisable that a list of five to ten titles in the order of 
preference be submitted since the first choice may not always be avail- 
able. 


Requests to borrow books and suggestions of titles to be acquired 
by the Lending Library should be addressed to 


The Alumni Lending Library 
The Colgate Rochester Divinity School 
1100 South Goodman Street 
Rochester 20, New York 


B. THE LIBRARY 


The Library of the Divinity School is prepared to furnish assistance 
by loan of books to religious workers who desire to pursue reading 
courses, with or without guidance. 


C. CLINICAL TRAINING 


During the summer vacation an Extension Course, open to a lim- 
ited number of selected students, is conducted by the Divinity School 
in co-operation with the Council of Clinical Training of New York City. 
The representative of the Faculty in this work is Professor Baker. 


Degrees Conferred 


May 1956 
James WiLL1AM BENNETT, ME. - - -. - St. Louis, Missourt 
CHARLES HERBERT BIxBy, B.A. - - - -  - Davenport, Iowa 
MERLIN WAYNE BRADLEY, B.A. - - Berrien Springs, Michigan 
FRANKLYN TEXLER CooK, B.A. - - - -  - Cleveland, Ohio 
THEODORE Cox, B.A. (in absentia) - - - - Olney, Illinots 
Harvey ARNOLD EVERETT, JR. BS. - - Canon City, Colorado 
Everett B. FITTs, B.A.. M.ED. - - - Springwater, New York 
GrorGE KENNETH GATES, B.A. - - - - £Nyack, New York 
EpwarRpD CHARLES HANNAY, B.A. - - - Oswego, New York 
Joun Gray HutcHINnson, B.A. - - - Beckley, West Virginia 
WILLIAM BLAKE HUTCHINSON, JR., B.S. - - Shaker H eights, Ohio 
RicHarD NEUMANN JOHNSON, B.A. - - - Lawrence, Kansas 
IrviING WERNER LINDENBLAD, B.A. - - Princeton, New Jersey 
Tuomas LoweLtt McGLavrLin, B.A. - - Syracuse, New York 
Ricwarp JOHN McKenna, B.A. - - - Los Angeles, California 
RicHaRD LAWRENCE MEANS, B.A. - - - - - Toledo, Ohio 
FRANKLIN WauGH Murpock, B.A. - - - Ithaca, New York 
ROLAND VIRGIL SANTEE, B.A. - - - - - - Belpre, Ohio 
KENNETH LELAND SMITH, B.A. - - - - ‘Denver, Colorado 
JAMES EDWARD SPICER, B.A. - - - - - Columbus, Indiana 
James Everett TOWNSEND, B.A. - - - Granite City, Illinois 
Wattiace Epwarps WEBB, B.A. - - - - Lakeland, Florida 
Ross Epwarp WHETSTONE, B.S. - - - Bedford, Pennsylvania 
Donovan EUGENE WHITE, B.A. - - - Gloversville, New York 
Gorpon LEwIs WILSON, B.A. - - - - Wolcott, New Vorb 
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Bachelor of Divinity Degree Conferred 
on Former Graduates 
1956 


David Emanuel Haglund 
Bethany College, 1906 


Rochester Theological Seminary, 1914 


Nelson Charles Munson 
Colgate University, 1923 


Colgate Theological Seminary, 1923 
William Scott Sutton (in absentia) 


Shurtleff College, 1914 


Rochester Theological Seminary, 1917 


Rochester, New York 


Hudson Falls, New York 


Peoria, Illinois 


Graduate Fellows 


James W. Bennett, M.E., B.D. 


University of Cincinnati, 1939 


Colgate Rochester Divinity eee. 1956 


LaRue A. aes B.A., B.D. 


Knox College, 194 


Colgate Rochester Divinity School, 1950 


University of St. Andrews 
Edinburgh, Scotland 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Union Theological Seminary 
Hudson Falls, New York 


Undergraduates 
Third Year Class 


Paul Frederick Ashbrook, B.S. 
Ohio University, 1953 


William Lyford Bixby, B.A. 
Ottawa University, 1953 


Robert Frank Cramer, B.A. 
Syracuse University, 1953 


John DiGangi, B.A. 
City College of New York, 1952 


Frederick Sheldon Downs, B.A. 


College of Wooster, 1954 


Edward Fred Eskra, B.A. 
Shurtleff College, 1954 


ohn Allen Everett, B.A. 
J University of California, 1951 


Robert Culver Frears, B.A. 
McMaster University, 1954 


Barbara Jones Freiert, B.A. 
Pennsylvania State University, 


1957 


Alexandria, Ohio 
Rush, N. Y. 


Davenport, Iowa 
121 Highland Pkwy. 


Copenhagen, N.Y. 
121 Highland Pkwy. 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 
121 Highland Pkwy. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
125 Highland. Pkwy. 


St. Louis, Missouri 
Parish, N. Y. 


Vallejo, California 
125 Highland Pkwy. 


Guelph, Ontario, Canada 
202 Trevor Hall 


Clarks Summit, Pa. 
121 Highland Pkwy. 
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Jerry Clark Freiert, B.A. 
University of Rochester, 1954 


John Arthur Hoyt, B.A. 
Rio Grande College, 1954 


Heslip Malbert Lee, B.A. 
Mercer University, 1954 


George Richard Leissner, B.A. 
Franklin College, 1954 


John Gordon Lenox, B.A. 
Kalamazoo College, 1951 


William Lacy Malcomson, B.A. 


Denison University, 1953 


James Allen Moss, B.A. 
Wilkes College, 1954 


David Richard Neill, B.S. 
University of Rochester, 1953 


Louis Van Dorn Phillips, B.A. 
Stetson University, 1950 


Clair Albert Popp, B.A. 
Ottawa University, 1954 


Robert Marion Puckett, B.A. 
Mercer University, 1954 


Robert Lewis Rodgers, B.A. 
Franklin College, 1948 


Frederick David Savage, B.A., M.A. 


Eastern Nazarene College, 1947 
Pasadena College, 1953 


Malcolm Green Shotwell, B.A. 
Richmond College, 1954 


Kenneth H. Simpson, B.A. 
Alderson-Broaddus College, 1953 


Randolph Thompson, B.A. 
Shaw University, 1954 


Edward Vavolo, B.S. 
Temple University, 1953 


William Herbert Webster, B.A. 
. Alfred University, 1953 


Sterling Allan Wetherell, B.A. 


Syracuse University, 1951 


Rochester, N. Y. ; 
121 Highland Pkwy. 


Middleport, Ohio 
522 Trevor Hall 


Cedartown, Georgia 
York, New York 


Erie, Pa. 
125 Highland Pkwy. 


Detroit, Mich. 
406 Trevor Hall 


Jacksonville, Illinois 
121 Highland Pkwy. 


West Wyoming, Pa. 
310 Trevor Hall 


Rochester, N. Y. 
412 Trevor Hall 


Orlando, Fla. 
Pike, N. Y. 


Red Oak, Iowa 
403 Trevor Hall 


Macon, Georgia 
Ontario, N. Y. 


Flora, Ind. 
Clifton, N. Y. 


Peabody, Mass. 
Macedon Center, N. Y. 

Brookneal, Va. 
121 Highland Pkwy. 


Venetia, Pennsylvania 
Macedon, N. Y. 


Nassau, Bahamas, British West Indies 
121 Highland Pkwy. 


Maple Shade, N. J. 
226 Eaton Hall 


Piffard, N.Y. 
125 Highland Pkwy. 


Westmoreland, N.Y. 
Vernon Center, N. Y. 


Second Year Class 


John Terrance Adamczyk, B.A. 
Rutgers University, 1955 


1958 


New Market, N. J. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Howard Crossett Adams, B.S., M.A. 


Northwestern University, 1948 
Columbia University, 1950 


Merle Smith Arnold, B.A. 
Findlay College, 1955 


Donald William Barton, B.A. 
Ottawa University, 1955 


Richard Victor Bergren, Jr., B.A. 


Amherst College, 1955 


James Adams Braker, B.A. 
Haverford College, 1955 


James Kenneth Brown, B.A. 
Richmond College, 1955 


James Edward Cheek, B.A. 
Shaw University, 1955 


Anna Sue Coker, B.A. 
University of Redlands, 1955 


Gary Vance Cole, B.A. 
Seattle Pacific College, 1955 


Dennis Lee Crawford, B.A. 
Linfield College, 1955 


Charles Burtis Crooks, Jr., B.A. 
Kalamazoo College, 1955 


Richard Duane Crooks, B.A. 
Kalamazoo College, 1954 


Leigh Norman Deming, B.A. 
Hobart College, 1955 


David Charles Derby, B.A. 
Lynchburg College, 1955 


Thomas Henry Ellis, B.A. 
Morgan State College, 1950 


Lloyd Deane Fett, B.A. 
Sioux Falls College, 1954 


Randolph Bradford Hellwig, B.A. 


University of Bridgeport, 1955 


James Kenneth Hoffmeister, B.S. 
Monmouth College, 1953 


James Wilson King, B.A. 
Earlham College, 1955 


Gordon Wendell Knapp, B.A. 
Colgate University, 1955 


Clifford Ellsworth Kolb, Jr., B.A. 


Brown University, 1955 


Chicago, Il. 


Maytown, Pa. 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
White Plains, N. Y. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Boise, Idaho 
Greensboro, N.C. 
Redlands, Calif. 
Washington, D. C. 
Bremerton, Wash. 
Oaklyn, N. J. 
Saginaw, Mich. 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Weedsport, N.Y. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
Campbell, Minn. 
Orange, Conn. 
Greeley, Colo. 
Jamestown, N.Y. 
Oneida, N.Y. 


Rockaway, N. J. 


Bergen, N. Y. 


Mt. Morris, N. Y. 
126 Eaton Hall 

309 Trevor Halt 

121 Highland Pkwy. 
Mt. Morris, N. Y. 
228 Eaton Halt 

207 Trevor Hall 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 
Gate House 

125 Eaton Halil 

128 Eaton Halt 
Seneca Castle, N. Y. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

222 Eaton Hall 

121 Highland Pkwy. 
223 Eaton Hall 

511 Trevor Hall 
Williamson, N. Y. 


411 Trevor Hall 
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James Gilbert Lovell, B.A. 
Colgate University, 1955 


John Lee Macklin, B.A. 


Denison University, 1955 


Richard Earl Mastin, B.S. 
Cornell University, 1955 


Mary Jean Mertz, B.A. 
Kalamazoo College, 1955 


John Howard Minott, B.A. 


Boston University, 1955 


Harold Dale Moore, B.A. 
Ottawa University, 1955 


Edward DeWitt Peachey, B.A. 
College of Wooster, 1955 


Frederik Eugene Petersen, B.A. 
Ottawa University, 1955 


David Henry Peterson, B.A. 


Ohio Wesleyan University, 1955 


William Gordon Rafnel, B.A. 


Southern Illinois University, 1953 


Bruce Donald Rahtjen, B.A. 
University of Rochester, 1955 


Garland Todd Roberts, B.A. 
Morris Harvey College, 1955 


David Arthur Ryan, B.A. 
Ottawa University, 1955 


Jerold James Savory, B.A. 
Bucknell University, 1955 


Barbara Mae Schillen, B.A. 
University of Washington, 1954 


Reuben Alphonse Sheares, Jr., B.A. 


Talladega College, 1955 


Howard Louis Still, B.A. 
Wheaton College, 1952 


Frederick Barry Stipp, B.A. 
Moravian College, 1952 


Roy Lee Thompson, B.S. 
West Virginia State College, 1949 


Wiley Howard White, B.A. 
Utica College of 
Syracuse University, 1954 


Hingham, Mass. 
410 Trevor’ Hall 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Livonia Center, N. Y. 


Binghamton, N.Y. 
125 Highland Pkwy. 


Kalamazoo, Mich. — , 
C—Women’s Dormitory 


Melrose, Mass. 
411 Trevor Hall 


Emporia, Kans. 
Himrod, N. Y. 


Elmira, N.Y. 
501 Trevor Hall 


‘Copenhagen, Denmark 


121 Highland Pkwy. 


Odessa, N.Y. : 
301 Trevor Hall 


| Murphysboro, Ii. 


Stafford, N. Y. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Holley, N. Y. 


Charleston, W. Va.. 
307 Trevor Hall 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Mumford, N. Y. 


Binghamton, N.Y. 
123 Eaton Hall 


’ Seattle, Wash. 


E-Women’s Dormitory 


Charleston, S. C. 
LeRoy, N. Y. 


‘Ida Grove, Iowa 


501 Trevor Hall 
Lawton, Okla. 
Rushville, N. Y. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
409 Trevor Hall 
Tlion, N. ¥. 
Port Gibson, N. Y. 
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First Year Class 


Elvie Thomas Armstrong, B.A. 
Marshall College, 1956 


Jack Merle Averill, B.A. 


Denison University, 1956 


Bruce Elwin Billman, B.A. 
Oberlin College, 1956 


Richard Adrian Bowser, B.A. 
Kalamazoo College, 1956 


Robert Charles Boyer, B.A., M.A. 
University of Chicago, 1941 
University of Chicago, 1948 


Edward Cleo Caldwell, B.A. 
Hobart College, 1955 


Ralph Stanley Casperson, Jr., B.S. 
Geneseo State Teachers College, 1956 


Willie Collins, Jr., B.S. 


St. Louis University, 1956 


Lloyd Robert Demcoe, B.A. 


McMaster University, 1956 


Joseph Carr DiTiberio, B.A., M.Ed. 


Colgate University, 1939 
Alfred University, 1950 


Patrick Charles Finleon, B.A. 
University of Buffalo, 1956 


Sue Grace Harman, B.M. 
West Virginia University, 1955 


Robert Arden Hatcher, B.A. 
Mercer University, 1955 


Verner Eugene Hertzog, B.A. 
Gordon College, 1947 


Raymond Bernard Horan, B.A. 
Albright College, 1956 


Frederick Miner Hudson, B.A. 
Kalamazoo College, 1956 


Ronald Gene Kelder, B.A. 
University of Illinois, 1956 


J. Ruport Kenny, B.A. 
University of Buffalo, 1947 


Ernest William Kerrison, B.A. 
Roberts Wesleyan College, 1956 


Charles Eugene Kinzie, B.A. 
College of Wooster, 1956 


1959 


Huntington, W.Va. 
302 Trevor Hall 


Maywood, Lil. 
308 Trevor: Hall 


New Castle, Pa. 
303 Trevor Hall 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
304 Trevor Hall 


Chicago, Il. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Kendall, N.Y. 
Kendall, N. Y. 


Rochester, N.Y. 
305 Trevor Hall 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


St. Ouens, Manitoba, Canada 
225 Eaton Hall 


Williamson, N.Y. 
Williamson, N. Y. 


Buffalo, N.Y. 
306 Trevor Hall 


Elkins, W. Va. 
D-Women’s Dormitory 


Smithville, Ga. 
Clifton Springs, N. Y. 


Stanley, N.Y. 
Stanley, N. Y. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
511 Eaton Hall 


Skaneateles, N. Y. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Chicago, Ill. 
511 Eaton Hall 


Kenmore, N.Y. 


Bergen, N. Y. 
Hilton, N.Y. 
Avon, N. Y. 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
302 Trevor Hall 
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oe Krysalka, B.A. 


ercer University, 1956 


Jack Anthony LeSuer, B.A. 
William Jewell College, 1956 


Paul Wilbur Light, B.A. 
Miami University, 1954 


Willis John Merriman, B.A. 
Macalester College, 1956 


William Leo Peacock, B.A. 
Mercer University; 1956 


Hudson Bissell Phillips, Jr., B.A. 
Colgate University, 1956 


John Anthony Phillips, B.A. 
Colgate. University, 1956 


William Horace Polis, B.A. 
University of Rhode Island, 1956 


Allen Thomas Quindlen, Jr., B.A. 
Franklin College, 1956 


Robert Carl Reynolds, B.A. 
Linfield College, 1956 


Keith Ray Shinaman, B.A. 
Syracuse University, 1955 


Garth Raymond Thompson, B.A. 
Mount Union College, 1957 


Paul Frederick Thompson, B.A. 
Morehouse College, 1956 


Carrol Aurelius Turner, B.A. 
Capital University, 1956 


Smith Turner, B.A. 


Livingstone College, 1956 


William Tolbert Vandever, Jr., B.A. 


Denison University, 1956 


Burnham Hersey Waldo, B.A. 
Syracuse University, 1955 


Robert Edgar Washer, B.A. 
Colgate University, 1956 


Ottie Lee West, B.A. 
Shaw University, 1956 


James Franklin Wyatt, B.A. 
Richmond College, 1956 


Thomas Gilkey Wylie, B.A. 
Kalamazoo College, 1955 


Macon, Ga. 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 


Union City, Pa. 
Hornell, N. Y. 


Mansfield, Ohio 
8 Beaven House 


St. Paul, Minn. 
122 Eaton, Hall 


Macon, Ga. 
209 Trevor Hall 


Fort Sill, Okla. 
315 Trevor Hall 


Fort Sill, Okla. 
314 Trevor Hall 


Warwick, R. I. 
401 Trevor Hall 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
316 Trevor Hall 


Eugene, Ore. 
West Henrietta, N. Y. 


Marcellus, N.Y. 
Marcellus, N. Y. 


Richmond, Ohio 
405 Trevor Hall 


Kinston, N.C. 
401 Trevor Hall 


Youngstown, Ohio 
402 Trevor Hall 


Rochester, N. Y. 
402 Trevor Hall 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
404 Trevor Hall 


Bowens Corners, N. Y. 
Bowens Corners, N. Y. 


Hudson Falls, N.Y. 
413 Trevor Hall 


Willard, N.C. 
415 Trevor Hall 


Washington, D. C. 
4 Beaven House 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 
414 Trevor Hall 
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Special Students 


(Students in this category who are college graduates may take courses for credit. 
Others are given the rating R.) 


William Lucian Joiner, III, B.A., B.D. Griffin, Ga. 
Oklahoma Baptist University, 1950 Batavia, N. Y. 
Southern Baptist Theological $ 
Seminary, 1953 


Johannes Schwesig Stutigart, Germany 

University of Heidelberg 416 Trevor Hall 
Edward Bacon Willingham, Jr., B.S. New Vork, N.Y. 

Richmond College, 1956 512 Trevor Hall 


Unclassified Student 


Lucy Jeannette Pitts, B.A. Rochester, N.Y. 
Keuka College, 1938 Rochester, N. Y. 


Summary by Classes 
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The Report of the President 
WIxLsour Eppy SAUNDERS 


Fo THE NINTH TIME your president presents an annual report to 
the trustees of Colgate Rochester. In the life of a school training 
leadership for the Christian church there is no valid measure of success 
or failure. We shall have to wait a decade or more before we can make 
any judgment as to whether today’s students become effective servants 
of Christ and significant witnesses to the will of God. Even then we 
shall only be able to conjecture the extent to which the years spent “on 
the hill” have given the inner compulsions, the prophetic insights, and 
the spiritual disciplines which are the basic needs of those who propose 
to be the “shepherds of the flock.” For the moment we can only say 
that we have an able and dedicated faculty, a carefully chosen student 
body qualitatively and quantitatively satisfying, and a vigorous and care- 
fully thought through program which is constantly being critically re- 
examined. The most important facets of any divinity school are its 
intangibles. These are impossible to measure and even difficult to de- 
scribe. Hence any report such as this can deal only with the relatively 
unimportant, the tangibles, which should be recorded for the most 
part because the history of an institution requires that they become a 
part of its legend. 


Our DIsTINcTIVE FUNCTION 

One year ago my report to you was a long and detailed document 
which, in addition to a factual record of the preceding twelve months, 
presented you with a program for the five years of the immediate future. 
This you approved in principle, empowering the president, faculty, and 
staff to proceed with the details necessary to clothe its skeleton. Since 
the fulfillment of this blueprint for the future is to me a most urgent 
need, I hasten to report to you on the progress of the first year to the 
extent that this can be done in terms of tangibles. Our student body 
has been enlarged. The first step of our financial objective has been 
reached, allowing us to make a major addition to the faculty in the per- 
son of Dr. V. E. Devadutt. Thus our vital interest in the world mis- 
sion of the church has been implemented. The meeting of our enlarged 
budget assures us in our present search for another faculty addition 
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and emboldens us to proceed in faith on the assumption that by Septem- 
ber 1958 we shall be able to take the third step toward the additional 
manpower which will make possible enriched curricular offerings and 
the enlargement of the student body. 


Our FINANCES 

The finances of an institution are but the means to an end. However, 
unless they are sound the foundations for the intangibles tremble. This 
year we have met our budget objectives. For this gratitude beyond 
measure must be expressed to those who so loyally support us—alumni, 
churches through the Institutional Budget, and a host of friends who 
thus exhibit their faith in us. Special mention should be made of con- 
scientious, enthusiastic, and meticulously systematic solicitation of sup- 
port by the Rochester members of our board of trustees under the leader- 
ship of Arthur Stewart and Thomas Remington. We rejoice that it 
has been possible to pay for extraordinarily extensive repairs and the 
remaining expense of the installation of the elevator (at long last in 
service) without drawing on reserve funds, as had been anticipated. 
Because we have for five years gradually raised the level of support, 
we now know that it will be possible to continue the activities for which 
the expendable capital of the Development Fund was raised in 1950-51. 

These items are provided for within the regular budget which will be 
presented to you for next year. This step, for which we have carefully 
planned, is accomplished two years ahead of schedule. Therefore, the 
Development Fund resources to date unexpended can be placed in the 
endowment of the Arthur Gosnell Chair of Christian Ethics and 
Sociology in accordance with our promise to donors made at the time 
of the solicitation for the Development Fund. It is of interest that 
compared with nine years ago the following facts may be noted: 


Increase in income from endowment .............. 53% 
Inérease inayearly. gifts.from friends. ..... «4.5.4. 390% 
Increase in income from students >>.......5..... 21% 
Increase in total budget for expenses ................ 86% 
Increase in budget for salaries (raises and added per- 
SOOT EL Ae og Nt: neo Rog op) owe Ges a 120% 


With special gratitude we record a gift from Dr. Gilbert De Witt Dare 
of stock worth $23,850, to establish a student aid fund as a memorial 
for his father, Samuel C. Dare, the interest only to be used for the next 
twenty years, after which the principal may be used at the discretion of 
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the trustees. Also most gratifying is an additional gift of $10,000 
from a friend who insists that her generosity be anonymous but who 
since 1952 has given us a total of $60,880. We record with equally 
enthusiastic gratitude the support of several hundred friends, alumni, 
and churches. 

In further contemplation of the financial picture, we report that for 
a second year a local business firm has given us $5,000 for sociological 
research of religious factors in the local scene. This firm has expressed 
the hope that the denominational groups of Metropolitan Rochester to 
whom this research is primarily a service may see fit to join them in 
the support of the project and pledges to that end totalling more than a 
thousand dollars have been made by the Presbyterian, Baptist, Meth- 
odist, Congregational, and Episcopalian units. 


Our PLANT 

The enlarging of the student body and the fact that an ever increasing 
percentage of students marry either before entering graduate school 
or during their course there have presented all theological schools with 
a need for more apartment accommodations for families. This is caus- 
ing us to survey the potentialities for greater usefulness of our present 
plant, not only for additional student apartments but also for more 
seminar rooms and office space. 


WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH 

This year widespread attention is being given to the fact that fifty 
years ago there was published Walter Rauschenbusch’s revolutionary 
and significant book, Christianity and the Social Crisis. In June 
Harper’s will publish A Rauschenbusch Reader, edited by Benson Y. 
Landis, with a perceptive introduction by Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick. 
Also, one of the conference halls at the American Baptist Assembly at 
Green Lake is being renamed for Rauschenbusch and we have been 
invited to prepare a leaflet for distribution at Green Lake on the life 
and career of this social prophet. At the request of the president, Mr. 
Edward Starr, curator of our historical collections, has completed this 
task. Dr. D. R. Sharpe of our board has notified us of his gift to 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School of his large and valuable collection 
of Rauschenbusch material, with the promise that this be isolated in the 
library as a special exhibit to bear the name of the donor. Your presi- 
dent proposes the following resolution: The Board of Trustees of Col- 
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gate Rochester Divinity School acknowledges with gratitude the stated 
intention of Dr. D. R. Sharpe to entrust to our keeping his collection 
of Rauschenbusch writings and material and places on record our prom- 
ise that this will be permanently isolated in our historical library and be 
known as “The Dores Robinson Sharpe Rauschenbusch Collection.” 
Mr. Starr assures me that the separateness and permanency of care of 
such a collection create no problems. Through the kindness and in- 
strumentality of Loyde Aukerman, 43, we are receiving another sizable 
quantity of Rauschenbusch material which has been in the possession of 
Dr. William Mueller. Also, we plan a public observance of the pub- 
lication of Christianity and the Social Crisis. We shall make Septem- 
ber 11th a very special day at Colgate Rochester. In the morning there 
will be a follow-up conference to the significant Oberlin Conference on 
Faith and Order which just precedes this date. Dr. Devadutt and 
others will report on Oberlin and lead discussions on the issues raised. 
In the afternoon there will be two meetings. At the first of these Dr. 
Justin Wroe Nixon will give an address on the life and influence of 
Walter Rauschenbusch. At the second there will be a symposium on 
Baptist theology by Dr. Winthrop Hudson, Dr. Lynn Leavenworth, 
and Dr. William Hamilton. This session will review the work of the 
Green Lake Conference on Theology held in the summer of 1954, 
chaired by our trustee Dr. Edwin Dahlberg, and for which your presi- 
dent was chairman of the planning committee. It will be preliminary 
to the second such conference scheduled for Green Lake in 1958. In 
the evening there will be a public address by Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, 
General Secretary of the World Council of Churches, who has written 
a book entitled The Background of the Social Gospel in America. We 
shall invite our alumni in this section of the country, local clergy, and 
friends, and (in the evening) the general public to share this Rauschen- 
busch Day with our more intimate school family. We are probably 
better known as “the school of Walter Rauschenbusch” than in any 
other way. President Henry Pitney Van Dusen of Union Theological 
Seminary says, “It is clear, it seems to me, that the greatest single 
personal influence on the life and thought of the American church in 
the last fifty years was exerted by Walter Rauschenbusch. Probably 
the three most influential men in American church history have been 
Jonathan Edwards, Horace Buschnell and Walter Rauschenbusch.” If 
the present generation’s absorption in other theological concerns has 
diminished the emphasis on the social applications of the teachings of 
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Jesus and lessened our social passion, we are indeed impoverished in 
our concept of the response called for by the needs of human life. This 
is a case of both—and, not either—or. We shall hope that the celebra- 
tion of the publication of this book may renew the sensitivity of con- 
science and the perception of God’s clear purpose to which Walter 
Rauschenbusch spoke so effectively to the whole Christian world half 
a century ago. 


Epwin McNEILL PorTeat 

It is quite pertient that this paragraph concerning Walter Rauschen- 
busch should be followed by one on Edwin McNeill Poteat, who so 
strongly shared his social concern. Our hearts were saddened by the 
news of his sudden passing on December 17, 1955. Messages were sent 
to Mrs. Poteat by Mr. Stewart for this board, by the president, and a 
host of others. Resolutions were placed on our minutes by action of 
the Executive Committee. A memorial chapel service was held on 
February 21st, 1956. We were represented at the dedication of a 
memorial chapel at the Pullen Memorial Baptist Church of Raleigh, 
North Carolina, on February 17th of this year by Dean Baker, who 
gave the address of the occasion. On April 24th there was a public 
unveiling in our library of a portrait of President Poteat. This portrait 
was painted by Mary Tillery of Raleigh, was presented to the school 
by me on behalf of the trustees, and received and dedicated by Dean 
Baker. 


CHANGES IN PERSONNEL 

A report on changes in faculty and staff personnel is in order. 
With regret we announce that Dr. Albert Rasmussen has resigned 
his chair to accept one at the Pacific School of Religion in Berkeley, 
California. Dr. Rasmussen came to us in 1946 and has been a 
delightful comrade in the academic arena. His book Christian Social 
Ethics was published last summer. We regret his leaving, but send 
our best wishes with him as he accepts the challenge to pioneer on the 
Pacific Coast where little if anything has been done in his field of 
specialization. Mr. Lawrence Parkes, since February 1, 1932 our most 
efficient superintendent of buildings and grounds, retired on May Ist. 
Our trustees are well aware of the devoted attention he has given to 
our welfare. By arrangement with the Property Committee, he will 
continue to live at the school and will serve in an advisory capacity 
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for which budgetary provision has been made. Since September Ist, 
his successor, Mr. Quetschenbach, has served with him and quietly but 
effectively made his place amongst us. Dr. V. E. Devadutt has at 
present the title of Visiting Professor of Ecumenical Theology and 
Missions. His first year here has been an entire success and your 
president asks that we now follow through on our declared intention 
and elect him to full professorship under the title given above. 

Our chair of Homiletics has been vacant since the resignation last 
May of Dr. John Casteel. Fortunately Dr. David MacLennan, pastor 
of the Brick Presbyterian Church and formerly professor in the Yale 
Divinity School, is a part-time member of our faculty. He, with the 
capable aid of Dr. C. Everard Deems, ’18, a member of our board, and 
also equally effective assistance from Dr. Hanford Closson, pastor 
of the Grace Methodist Church, has carried the load this year. In 
May 1958 we shall present for election to the Cornelius Woelfkin Chair 
of Preaching a name now unanimously agreed upon by the Personnel 
Committee of the faculty and the Committee on Instruction of the 
trustees. This man is now the pastor of a prominent church which 
he feels he should not leave until September 1958. We are so 
thoroughly convinced that he is the man for the place that we feel 
justified in making temporary arrangements for another year. Dr. 
MacLennan will continue part-time in this field and we have been so 
fortunate as to secure the services of Dr. Gerald Watkins for the 
interim year. Dr. MacLennan and Dr. Watkins will collaborate in 
the required course in Homiletics. Dr. Watkins will offer one or two 
electives. Mr. Trost and Mr. Powell will continue, as this year, to 
give the courses in Liturgics and Speech, respectively. 

For some time it has been our hope to deal more competently with 
the factor of mental health. Many seminaries are branching out by 
adding an expert in this field to their staff. We have entered into an 
arrangement with Dr. Terrence of the State Hospital by which we shall 
share in the services of and support of the institution’s chaplain. In 
this way the State can secure a stronger man than would be possible 
on its own resources alone. We shall benefit because the clinical 
training for which our students have recently been obliged to go 
elsewhere can now be offered again at the home base. In addition 
the chaplain will give an elective course at Colgate Rochester in 
mental health and be available for consultation by our students on 
problems encountered in their field work. 
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Facutty ACTIVITIES 


Dr. BAKER was honored last June by his alma mater, Denison 
University, with the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity. He 
attended the biennial meeting of the American Association of Theolog- 
ical Schools at Berkeley, California. There he was re-elected to the 
Executive Committee of the Association and appointed to its new 
Commission on Counsel and Research. He is a member of the Board 
of Visitors of the Rochester State Hospital and vice-chairman of the 
Committee on Mental Health of the Health Association. He was one 
of the speakers at the Religious Emphasis Week of the University of 
Richmond. His address at the dedication of the memorial chapel at 
Raleigh for Dr. Poteat was published in the Biblical Recorder, the 
North Carolina Baptist state paper. 


Dr. BRANTON’s article in Religion in Life (Winter Issue) was given 
the lead in the theological symposium in this important journal. He 
has been in demand for speaking engagements such as the National 
Laymen’s Conference in Wisconsin, the Rhode Island Baptist Conven- 
tion, and Lay Schools of Theology in Corning, Erie, and Lockport. 
He is the author of a series of articles for the Interpreter’s Dictionary 
of the Bible and has this year been listed in Who’s Who in America. 


Dr. Devapbutt has been honored by the World Council of Churches 
by inclusion in a group of about twenty which includes such people as 
Dr. Kenneth Latourette, Bishop Dibelius, the Right Honorable R. A. 
Butler, and John Foster Dulles in a symposium celebrating the tenth 
anniversary of the Churches Council for International Affairs. He 
delivered the Divinity Day address at McMaster University, lectured at 
the special school for the training of missionaries held by The Pres- 
byterian Church U. S. A., and has been in constant demand for 
preaching and speaking engagements. 


Mr. Eaps has visited thirty college and university campuses, largely 
on our recruiting program. He has had special speaking engagements 
at Cornell, Western College for Women, Mansfield State Teachers 
College, Yale Divinity School, and the West Virginia and Indiana 
Baptist Student Movement Conferences. He is counselor of the 
Baptist Student Movement of New York State and a member of the 
Executive Committee of the Baptist Associates in College Work. 


Dr. Froyp has been awarded one of the 22 faculty fellowships 
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given by the A. A. T. S. with funds furnished by the Sealantic 
Foundation. This four thousand dollar grant is a recognition both 
of the competence of the man and the value of his proposed program 
of study. He will be on sabbatical and special leave of absence the 
final semester of next year and the first of the following academic 
year. In June one of our Baptist colleges will confer on him an 
honorary Doctorate of Laws. During the year he has been giving 
extraordinary service to the American Baptist Convention in directing 
a survey of Home Mission Society activities and organization. 


’ 


Dr. Hamitton’s address on “J. S. Bach as Theologian,’ made at 
the opening public exercises in September, will be printed in our May 
Bulletin. He has published book reviews in the Christian Century, 
Interpretation, Religion and Life, and the Journal of Religion; also an 
article “On Doing without Knowledge of God” in the Journal of 
Religion. His college preaching engagements include Oberlin, Kalama- 
zoo, Michigan State, Ohio State, Bucknell, the University of North 
Carolina, Wells, and Allegheny. 


Mr. Hostn, in addition to training the Chorus and leading it in its 
concerts, has been in demand as soloist and serves as minister of music 
at Twelve Corners Presbyterian Church. 


Pror. Hotcoms has been on special leave of absence this year to 
complete his thesis. Since January he has been in residence at Oxford 
University, where he was joined in April by Mrs. Holcomb. 


Dr. Hupson, who is president of the American Baptist Historical 
Society and secretary of the American Society of Church History, 
has published “The Ministry in the Puritan Age,” a chapter in The 
Ministry in Historical Perspective, published by Harpers and edited 
by H. Richard Niebuhr; also “American Protestantism,” a series of 
thirteen studies in Crossroads (April-June 1957); also “A Tradition 
in Our Family” in Current Religious Thought. He gave convocation 
lectures at Southeastern Baptist Seminary and will give an address at 
the American Baptist Convention commemorating the 250th anniver- 
sary of organized Baptist work. He is associate editor of Foundations, 
the new Baptist journal of history and theology, a member of the 
Commission on Worship of the World Council of Churches, and will 
be a delegate to the Faith and Order Conference at Oberlin. 


Dr. Davip MAcLENNAN has twice this year been the preacher at 
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the Riverside Church, New York City. His college chapel addresses 
include Cornell and Wells. Our government sent him to Japan and 
Korea to conduct retreats for Protestant Army chaplains. The Navy 
used him at Norfolk, Virginia, for seminars on preaching for its 
chaplains. He conducted preaching missions in North Carolina, Texas, 
and Michigan and has published Intrusted with the Gospel (the 
Religious Book Club mid-summer selection) containing the Warrack 
Lectures given at the Universities of Edinburgh and Glasgow in 1955. 


Mr. Powe Lt took graduate work in speech last summer at North- 
western University and this year has been instructor in speech as 
well as registrar at Colgate Rochester. He has also been instructor 
in his subject at the University School of the University of Rochester. 


Dr. RasmusSEN has published, in addition to the book elsewhere 
mentioned, an article in Christian Action entitled “The Churches and 
the Climate of Freedom.” He is a member of the General Commission 
of Church and Economic Life of the National Council of Churches 
and the Board of Church Extension of the Congregational Christian 
Church. His services in social analysis have been used this year by 
several New England churches. He spoke to groups at Linfield 
College and Redlands University. 


The demand for Dr. SANDERS’ services is evidenced by 67 off-campus 
engagements as lecturer or preacher. Among these were “guest” 
appearances at Bucknell and Andover-Newton. He has articles in 
preparation for the Interpreter’s Dictionary of the Bible, the University 
of Chicago Press, and Foundations. He has been acting chairman of 
our Chapel Program Committee (ordinarily chaired by our homiletics 
professor ). 


Mr. Trost has given the second semester course in Public Worship, 
has been appointed Historian of the West New York Synod of the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church, preaches frequently, and is active 
in the boys’ work of the Y. M. C. A. 


Dr. WILLKENS is used especially by the wider community in his 
field of specialization. He was Dean of the Federation of Churches’ 
Community Leadership Training School, served on the American 
Baptist Youth Research Commission, taught in the Laboratory School 
for teachers of young people at Green Lake, was discussion group 
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leader at the First National Weekday Religious Education Conference 
at Oberlin. 

Your Presiwent’s fifty-five “outside” preaching or speaking engage- 
ments during the year include a coast-to-coast T.V. appearance origi- 
nating in New York City, an address to the public school superin- 
tendents of the State of New Jersey at Atlantic City, chapel addresses 
at the Hill School, Mt. Holyoke, Cornell, Wells, Bucknell, Mt. Hermon, 
Andover-Newton, Lawrenceville, Brown, Pembroke, Rutgers, and the 
University Congregational Church at Seattle. He continues as presi- 
dent of the trustees of the Rochester Public Library, trustee of six 
schools and colleges, chairman of three American Baptist Convention 
vehicles: viz., the Board of Managers of the Board of Education and 
Publication, the Commission on the Ministry, and the Planning Com- 
mittee for the 1958 Green Lake Conference on Theology. This year 
he has become a member of the Committee on the Impact of Theology 
on Urban Church Work of the National Council of Churches. 


ADVANCED DEGREES 

For some time the question of work for advanced degrees has been 
before us. Our charter gives us the right to confer both the Master’s 
and the Doctor’s degrees in Theology. We have never given work 
for the doctorate. In 1944 we discontinued the program for the 
master’s. This year the faculty has voted to offer again the oppor- 
tunity to a few carefully chosen students to go beyond the baccalaureate. 
The purpose of this is to make provision for superior training for the 
pastorate for superior men. It is the firm intent of the faculty to keep 
standards high so that these degrees may be as fully respected as is 
our bachelor’s degree. 


VISITORS TO THE CAMPUS 

Our academic year has been enriched by the visits of many who 
have addressed the student body, public meetings, and conferred with 
the faculty. Dr. Douglas Steere of Haverford conducted our autumn 
retreat. Special interests have been represented by Dr. Paul Tillich 
in theology, George Lynn in music, Dr. P. D. Devanandan in missions, 
Dr. Sankey Blanton, and many other leaders both in denominational 
affairs and the interests of the larger church. The post-Easter Con- 
vocation was one of the best and well attended. Dr. John Baillie of 
Scotland as chaplain was heard by a crowded auditorium. Dr. J. Coert 
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Rylaarsdam of the University of Chicago gave the Rauschenbusch 
Lectures. Dr. Albert C. Outler of Southern Methodist University 
was the Ayer Lecturer. Dwight Klinck, ’34, was the Alumni Orator. 
Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen addressed the dinner of the New York State 
Council of Churches. 


Our T.V. ProcGRam 


An interesting development this year is our T.V. venture. Through 
the generosity of W.V.E.T., we have had a half-hour at our disposal 
each Sunday morning. A program has been developed called “Sunday” 
which for 31 weeks has placed before a looking and listening audience 
estimated at between five and ten thousand the wide variety of 
religious activities of our school, our metropolitan area, and its churches. 
One of our students, Edward Willingham, has been program director. 
The Rev. Robert Slaughter, *40, pastor of the Immanuel Baptist 
Church, has been the master of ceremonies. Mr. Eads of our staff has 
supervised the activity. The station, pleased with the results, has 
renewed its offer of time for next year, which proves the venture a 
success. 


MISCELLANY 

There are a number of facts and events which should be recorded. 
A rather unique brochure has been printed for us to use in student 
recruiting called Why They Came—What They Found. This is based 
on a questionnaire answered anonymously by the student body. 
This year a Coterie retreat for wives of students and women students 
was added to our program. . . The Lay School of Theology, 
begun last year, has been continued with autumn and pre-Lenten 
series. . . Two successful Conferences on the Ministry have been 
held. . . Our graduates taking advanced work at Yale, Chicago 
and other universities are doing commendable work. . . There 
were two Rockefeller Brothers Fellows in our entering class. . . The 
Chorus has carried on its activities on the usual high level. . . Mr. 
Pfaff has proved a capable replacement for Mr. Essex and fits well 
into our administrative team. . . Professor-emeritus Conrad Moehl- 
man has recovered well from a serious operation. . . Dr. Deer 
continues to do an outstanding job of service to churches and our 
alumni in placement. We report with regret a continued illness on 
the part of Mrs. Deer. It is our hope to have Dr. Deer postpone his 
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retirement as long as possible. He is the perfect man for his post. 

Mrs. Scruggs has increased the popularity of our Refectory and 
lessened its deficit. . . The Commencement address will be given 
by Dr. Theodore F. Adams, pastor of the First Baptist Church of 
Richmond, Virginia, and the president of the Baptist World Alliance. 
In 1958 Dr. George Buttrick of Harvard University will be the com- 
mencement speaker. . . The sound color motion picture of the 
school, completed since our last meeting, has been widely used at 
alumni affairs and church meetings. . . This year a Watch Night 
service was held-in our chapel. The idea was warmly received and 
several have suggested that this be added to the schedule as an annual 
event. 


THE BoarD OF TRUSTEES 


In accordance with the action of the trustees in 1951, we are pro- 
posing that Dr. John R. Slater and Dr. Donald B. MacQueen be made 
trustees-emeriti. These men have served with us faithfully and effec- 
tively. This change in their status does not mean that we shall 
lose either their interest or the value of their advice. It is particularly 
the request of your president that Dr. Slater continue to serve as a 
member of the Committee on Instruction. Our board lost a valued 
member in the death on last November Ist of Dr. Earl F. Adams, 
the secretary of the National Council of Churches in charge of its 
Washington office. The Nominating Committee will propose to you 
an unusually large number of new names for membership on the Board. 
It is the opinion of your president that each of these men will add 
strength to a board which is already responsive, responsible, and 
capable. 


Some elements essential to a strong school are to be found in the 
quality of its trustees, administration, faculty, student body, and 
curriculum. An institution, quite as much as an individual, has per- 
sonality and character. It is our hope that our love for and devotion 
to God our Father and Jesus Christ, His Son, may be so characterized 
by intelligence and enthusiasm that we may be as vital as possible a 
part of the doing of His will and the fulfillment of His Kingdom 
To that end we ask the prayers, the work, and the personal ednbecrat 
tion of all our school family. 


The Report of the Dean 


FOR THE YEAR 1956-57 
OrEN Hutine BAKER 


I. ENROLLMENT 


HE ACADEMIC YEAR opened on September 11, 1956 with an enroll- 

ment of 111 students distributed among the three classes as follows: 
First Year 41, Second Year 42, Third Year 28. Three were accepted 
for limited studies as Special Students, and one entered as an Un- 
classified Student. Two students matriculated in the First Year Class 
in January 1957, and one Special Student entered at that time. There 
was one withdrawal. Two members of the Third Year Class completed 
their studies at the close of the autumn semester. One Special Student 
also completed his studies at that time. This left a total of 114, including 
three Special Students and one Unclassified Student, continuing in 
course at the year’s end. Denominationally, Baptist students numbered 
81; Methodist 15; Presbyterian 7; Congregational 3; Disciple 1 ; United 
Presbyterian 1; Evangelical United Brethren 1; Church of God 1; 
Pentecostal 1. Twenty-four veterans were enrolled. Seventy-four 
colleges and universities were represented in the student body. 


II. ADMISSIONS 
Forty-five applications were received during the year. Twenty-five 
of these have been approved for entrance in September 1957. Seven 
previously accepted bring the total to thirty-two. One has been given 
deferred decision ; seven have been rejected; five have been cancelled ; 
seven are under consideration. Seven have been given tentative accept- 
ance for 1958; one for 1959. 


Among those accepted for September 1957, twelve are married. Seven 
have children. Twenty-five are Baptist in their denominational affilia- 
tion ; three are Methodist ; two are Congregational ; two are Presbyterian. 
Twenty-three colleges and universities are represented in the group. 
There will be eight veterans in the new class. 

Inasmuch as the entering class for September 1957 will exceed the 
number of May graduates, the enrollment for the next academic year 
may be expected to rise above the figure for 1956-57. 
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III. GuIDANCE AND PERSONAL COUNSELING 


In introducing this section of my report, it may be in order to repeat 
a previously published statement concerning the responsibilities assigned 
to the Dean: “personal problems of students, admissions, matriculation, 
individual student programs, class and examination schedules, graduate 
scholars, assignment of student apartments and rooms, scholarships, 
veterans, catalogue, supervision of registrar, curriculum administration 
(with the President). The Dean is also Secretary of the Faculty. 
Actions of the Faculty are systematically recorded, and decisions 
reached concerning students are carried out by the Dean through 
measures which are appropriate to the needs of the student and which 
will contribute to his personal development and maintain proper educa- 
tional standards. 


At the beginning of the year, each new~student is interviewed for the 
purpose of making a final check on his documents of admission, for 
consultation concerning registration in the light of his vocational objec- 
tive, and for routine matters which pertain to his settlement in the 
School. The Dean serves as Chairman of the Committee on Scholarship 
Aid. Each application is studied to determine the amount of assistance 
that may be required to enable the student to meet his financial obli- 
gations. It is expected that each student will participate, as much as 
his resources allow, in the payment of his tuition, and that he will 
maintain the academic average required for graduation. In this early 
interview, it is also determined whether the student will register for 
the three-year or the four-year plan. The latter is strongly urged upon 
men whose parish responsibilities are likely to add a burden that would 
threaten their academic attainment if they undertook to complete the 
requirements for the degree in three years. Forty-four percent of our 
current enrollment in the degree program are on the four-year plan. 
When special problems arise in the student’s management of his responsi- 
bilities, a careful study is made of his situation, and adjustments are 
worked out in such a way as to protect his health, enable him to attend 
to family duties, and maintain a normal balance in his work. 

It is worth noting to mention the fact that we have had this year 
two students under appointment as Fellows by the Rockefeller Brothers 
Fellowship Program. This, you will recall, is a recruitment measure, 
financed by the Rockefeller Brothers Fund, Inc., whereby selected young 
men, who have not chosen the ministry, may spend a year in a seminary 
for the purpose of examining their interest and conviction with respect 
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to a full-time vocation in the church. At the present writing, it is the 
plan of our Fellows to return to their studies next year. 

Personal counseling has continued to be an important responsibility. 
It would be a fair estimate to say that this work has occupied about 
20% of the Dean’s time during the year. Most of the students who use 
this service seek it on their own initiative. Occasions arise, however, 
when poor performance in a student’s field work indicates that a personal 
problem is the basic source of difficulty. In these cases, the student 
is referred to the Dean for special study. Psychiatric treatment is 
sometimes necessary. 

For many years, it has been routine procedure to require all new 
students to appear before the School’s physician for a general physical 
examination. This year, we restricted the examination to those whose 
health questionnaire, included as a part of the application, indicated the 
possibility of some continuing threat to health. The change has produced 
no obvious disadvantages for the student. Dr. David C. Thurber has 
been serving us in this capacity, and has been on call also for students 
as they have needed medical care. He has been most attentive in this 
work, and has given us wise counsel in special cases. 


IV. INSTRUCTION AND EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 

Revision of curriculum is almost a constant concern of theological 
faculties. In my report last year, I indicated that we had, at that time, 
made “the transition from the old to the new curriculum.” This year 
marks the end of the first full year during which all students have been 
under the new schedule of studies. The Faculty has been alert in 
making tentative appraisals of this venture, but no final verdict has 
been reached and probably cannot be until more evidence of student 
response is available. 


The University of Rochester has continued to contribute to the 
education of our students. Twelve young men and one young woman 
took summer courses at the undergraduate level in 1956 to remove en- 
trance deficiencies in liberal arts studies. Two students were enrolled in 
the graduate school for special courses which will be credited toward the 
Bachelor of Divinity degree according to the agreement with the Uni- 
versity under the new plan of cooperation adopted in 1954. One pre- 
theological student and the wife of one of our own students, who 
expects to enter foreign mission service, were assisted in meeting tuition 
charges through vouchers drawn upon the Baptist Union Fund admin- 
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istered for us by the University. Tuition costs for courses taken to 
remove entrance conditions were paid also from the Fund. The balance 
reported by the Bursar of the University of Rochester, September 30, 
1956, including the annual increment of $1,200 was $4,741.13. Expendi- 
tures since that date for tuition purposes amounted to $1,222.50. The 
balance in the account on March 15, 1957 was $3,518.63. 


Perhaps our most significant educational advance has been made in 
the decision of the Faculty to resume the program for advanced studies 
whereby qualified students may earn the degree of Master of Theology 
or the degree of Doctor of Theology. A Committee has been at work 
and completed initial plans which the Faculty has approved. Full 
announcement of details will be made in due time, and a statement of 
procedures will be published in the next catalogue. 


By your action in May 1956, two Graduate Fellows have been 
studying at other institutions during the current year. Mr. James 
William Bennett, Class of 1956, will return from St. Andrews, Edin- 
burgh, early this summer. He reports an exceedingly rich experience 
in his adventure abroad. Mr. LaRue Alvin Loughhead, Class of 1950, 
will conclude his studies at the William Alanson White Institute of 
Psychiatry and Union Theological Seminary in June. He has made an 
excellent record. We may rightly feel that our stipend of $1,000 to each 
of these men, as a supplement to their own resources, will yield a fruit- 
ful harvest in the ministry during the years ahead. 


In concluding these brief notes on the work of the School as I have 
known it at my desk, I want to express, on behalf of the Faculty, our 
profound gratitude for the leadership which President Saunders has 
continued to give us in all of the relationships which go to make up the 
life of a school. He has been tireless in his devotion to our cause and 
unfailing in directing our thought toward Him whose Life must always 
be the center of our faith and hope. 


V. RECOMMENDATIONS 


Action is requested on the recommendation of the Faculty that Mr. 
Frederick Sheldon Downs and Mr. Robert Marion Puckett, both of 
the Class of 1957, be appointed Graduate Fellows for a year of special- 
ized study during the period 1957-58, and that an appropriation of 
$1,000 each be allowed to assist them in financing their work. It is 
further recommended by the Faculty that Mr. William Lacy Malcomson, 
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Class of 1957, be appointed a Graduate Scholar with an appropriation of 
$500 to assist him in undertaking further studies at the graduate school 
of his choice. 


Action is also requested on the recommendation of the Faculty that 


the Bachelor of Divinity degree be conferred upon the following members 
of the Class of 1957: 


Paul F. Ashbrook James A. Moss 
William L. Bixby D. Richard Neill 
Robert F. Cramer Robert M. Puckett 
John DiGangi Frederick D. Savage 
Frederick S. Downs Malcolm G. Shotwell 
John A. Everett Kenneth H. Simpson 
Robert C. Frears Randolph Thompson 
Barbara J. Freiert Edward Vavolo 
Heslip M. Lee William H. Webster 


William L. Malcomson Sterling A. Wetherell 


Impressions of Europe—1956 
PAUL TILLICH* 


Tp HIS SUMMER I had the privilege of being in Europe for five months. 
It was my sixth trip since the war and I will give you some of 
my impressions. Impressions are something that are subjective, as 
those of you who know impressionist painting will immediately agree. 
Nevertheless, sometimes they may produce indirectly some truths 
about reality which have impressed themselves on the observer. 


I want to digress a little bit and speak out of the fullness of my heart 
about the first two weeks of May when I was in Greece for the first time 
in my life—which is now 70 years old. In order to understand anything 
European, to go deeply into it, it is necessary to turn one’s eyes to this 
small barren country which has the name Greece. 


There are four things I want to mention and which perhaps may in- 
duce some of you, if you have an occasion to go to Europe, not to miss 
a trip to Greece , and if you don’t have an occasion, to enter in terms of 
studies, perhaps even linguistic studies, this Greek culture and religion 
which is the foundation of all European culture. 


First, there is the overwhelming impression of the reality of the gods 
in Greece, a reality which is not past but still present. These gods re- 
veal themselves to the observer as real powers of being, as realities not 
in their mythological form, of course, but in their creative power—as 
shown, for example, in the pillars of the Parthenon of Athens. 


Secondly, the character of measure can be seen in the Greek statues, 
the measure which is a human measure. I experienced this for the first 
time in my life over thirty years ago in southern Italy where some of 
the best preserved temples from the 6th Century before Christ can be 
seen. The astonishing thing, when you come from Nordic culture, is 
the human measure, the smallness. And this human character of every- 
thing Greek, this human measure, is the second tremendous impression. 
So you can understand why everything which is called “humanism” 
has its roots from these small islands and barren country. 


* Dr. Tillich is University Professor in Harvard Uni i i 
: J ! versity, Cambrid : 
chusetts. ‘Impressions of Europe—1956” is an edited transcription of ed 
address to the Colgate Rochester Divinity School faculty and students presented 
during his campus visit on October 9, 1956. eet 
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And the third, an impression unknown to me up to now, is the unity 
of nature and religion, and that means also of nature and culture. 
Every place is connected with soil, water, sky, mountains, ocean in such 
a way that you cannot separate them. And the complaint which goes 
through the whole history of Christianity, that Christianity has cut this 
immediate relationship to nature, is understandable if you see it in 
the light of these Greek creations. 


The fourth point I would make I would call the unity of greatness and 
and tragedy. It is one of the mistakes of the way in which Greek cul- 
ture is taught in our time to believe that the Greeks are always joyful, 
enjoying life, not caring for that which transcends life. That is not true 
at all. The reality of that is visible in every Greek city, in every Greek 
figure, even in those which express life. The tragic element of life hav- 
ing to come to an end is visible in the architecture and sculpture. 


Now these are the four impressions, and what I want to communicate 
to you is this: don’t forget that Christianity is not the only manifesta- 
tion of the divine power of everything; there are other manifestations. 
And this was felt, actually as I felt it, by Paul when he wrote from 
the Areopagus, from the soil where there is now a tablet with his speech 
from Acts 17, and told the Athenians that they were a very religious 
people, full of the experience of the holy, but in a way which he tries 
to tell them had become empty and demonic. 

Now I come to my second consideration, the political—social ele- 
ments. Here I can continue telling of my memories of Greece. One 
of our most astonishing experiences was that when we spoke English 
the teenage boys surrounded us and almost attacked us in words and ac- 
tion. So immediately, from the first day, we decided to speak only 
German in public, and then nothing happened and everybody was 
friendly to us. Now it is only a few years after the occupation of Greece 
by the Germans, and this is a symptom of the changed situation. The 
Greeks, as well as so many other Asia Minor nations, are now in a 
profound conflict with the Western powers, with the English-speaking 
world, and in this small experience of the use of language we ex- 
perienced the intensity of this new fact which cuts through the old 
East-West conflict between America and Russia and produces a quite 
different conflict. 

Now I come to Germany. In Germany the main problem is, of course, 
the division of the country. It is obvious that this division is predomi- 
nant in the minds of everyone. But the astonishing thing is that there 
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is a complete resignation to the fact that this will not be changed for 
any foreseeable time. There is, of course, all of this talk about reunion ; 
it’s the second word in every public speech. But you feel that they 
don’t believe it themselves. You know that almost a miracle must hap- 
pen to overcome the stalemate which is prevailing in this situation now. 
Many in Germany feel that the Western countries’ alliance, the so- 
called NATO, is largely responsible for this situation and so they resist 
this alliance, they fight against it. The second largest party in Germany, 
the Social Democrats, are against NATO and all western military al- 
liances. And since Chancellor Adenauer is very much for it, he loses 
increasingly in popularity, partly because he is old and somehow stub- 
born and partly because of his total western orientation and unwilling- 
ness to attempt to do anything about East Germany. 


This suggests another thing, the rearmament. This is a very astonish- 
ing thing if you know German history as I did, if you lived up to your 
47th year in Germany. Today the resistance to the imposed rearma- 
ment is one of the greatest factors in the inner life of Germany. There 
are two main reasons. The first reason is the two lost wars and the loss 
of six million German men in the Second World War alone. So there 
is a profound disgust with everything of a military character, which is a 
reaction against the hundred or more years of German militarism. 
But it’s even something deeper, especially in people who are able to 
observe the situation objectively. There is a fear, which I share, that 
the rearmament will become remilitarization and remilitarization would 
mean another catastrophe in Germany. Remilitarization would mean 
that of all vocations and classes in Germany, the military caste would be 
on top again and that the political decisions would be made always in 
view of the military possibilities and this, of course, would drive Ger- 
many again into a war of self-destruction. 

This is the fear of many Germans and therefore they resent the 
tremendous pressure coming from the west, especially from this country, 
for the Germans to rearm as much as possible. Of course, the really 
tragic element in the history of the years since the World War is that 
in the first years the main teaching the Americans gave to the German 
people was demilitarization. Then suddenly, almost in one day, the 
advice was remilitarization, and the shock of this change has not yet 
been overcome in the minds of the Germans. 


There is something which has been called the German miracle, name- 
ly, the economic rebirth. When two years ago I flew from London to 
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Hamburg, it was as if I came from the darkness, the hunger, the cold- 
ness, of a conquered country into a country where food was abundant, 
where light was abundant, where clothes and warmth were abundant. 
The conquered country had the character of the victorious country and 
vice versa. This has increased in the meantime tremendously and so 
today Hamburg is one of the most thrilling cities in Europe. 


What are the reasons for this economic miracle? The first was Amer- 
ican aid. I must say that all Germans are grateful for that. Germany 
is today the only country which I have seen which has no anti-American 
resentment. Of course, there is criticism, but no basic resentment. 
The second is a fact about an industrial age: it is advantagious if much 
is destroyed, because you can build it up again and industry is complete- 
ly employed. The third is a German characteristic which I hesitate to 
praise but which is a reality, the immense diligence. Everything else is 
insignificant for them in comparison with their work. This is partly 
a tradition, and partly the overcompensation of many inferiority com- 
plexes which were produced by defeats in two consecutive world wars. 
So it has both elements in it. But if you compare it with the leisurely 
life I observed in England, and compare this unleisurely life which sur- 
passes even downtown New York, then you can imagine where the 
German miracle comes from. 

And this leads me now immediately to my third point, the spiritual 
situation. Many Germans who see this economic miracle of Germany 
have a very uneasy feeling about it. They have a feeling it is not solid, 
and therefore that it is continuously threatened by a sudden catastrophe, 
a catastrophe of another war. This is, as I found it in all the thinking 
people of western Germany, a common feeling: a feeling of being con- 
trolled by a fate which you cannot change. 

If some of you go to Germany in the next few years, go by all means 
to Berlin. It is, besides Hongkong, the most interesting place in the 
world, because Hongkong and Berlin are the only places where east 
and west can be see together. And the people of Berlin are (I came 
from Berlin so it is a little bit boasting but I will say it because everyone 
says it!) the most wonderful people in Germany today. They face 
their situation with such a courage and humor and superiority that 
it is astonishing to observe and it is wonderful to talk with every taxi 
driver in Berlin. 

Speaking about the religious situation I want to start with the eastern 
side of Germany. What is visible there is the intensity of the religious 
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life. The eastern church is certainly the most intensively Christian 
Church today on the European continent because it is the most in dan- 
ger. It is not, as sometimes western propaganda says, a situation of 
persecution. I spoke with theological professors and ministers of the 
eastern part of Germany. They are not persecuted. They are free to 
do their religious activities and even their theological work. But it is 
a continuous fight, like a chess game, for position. Especially strong is 
the fight over the younger generation. The Communist government 
wants to introduce something which would be in competition with con- 
firmation, mainly the consecration of the youth, something secular 
similar to our confirmation. The Church has resisted this so strongly 
and so successfully that the state has not yet dared to introduce it. 
Now in any case, these people feel insecure from day to day. They 
never know how the change of high politics in the Kremlin will influence 
their daily lives. 

The religious feeling in western Germany is not so intensive as in the 
east but it’s still stronger than it was before Hitler came. It is not as 
strong as it was under Hitler because then all Germany was in the 
same situation—the object of suppressive measures from the side of the 
state, and partly, of direct persecution. 

Nevertheless, the period of Hitler was not in vain for the churches. 
It has given them a feeling of self-consciousness, a feeling that they 
were those who resisted the tyranny of Nazism first and most strongly. 
And this feeling is still in existence and expresses itself especially in 
the awakening of the laymen in the churches. The German Lutheran 
Churches were mostly pastors’ churches. The pastor did everything, 
and the laymen were the objects of his preaching. Now this is changed. 
The laymen’s movement expresses itself, for instance, in terms of the 
so-called Kirchentage, the assemblies of the masses of the people in the 
name of the Protestant churches. The Kirchentag in Leipzig was es- 
pecially memorable. One of the leaders told me that he was on the 
platform with one of the representatives of the Communist government 
who said to him they were very envious; they would never be able— 
even with pressure—to bring together such a group of hundreds of 
thousands, who came voluntarily from all parts of Germany. 


There is also something which would be of interest to you as the- 
ologians, the evangelical academies, which are the pride of the present 
German churches. They are places where changing groups of laymen, 
of all professions and ways of life, come together for one or two or three 
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weeks and discuss from the point of view of the laymen, and the point 
of view of the theologian, the problems of religion and the daily life. 
There I was invited (though I could not attend) to a meeting where 
the church met the journalists from Germany who were interested. 
So there is still strong religious interest and activity in Germany. It is 
not as excited and exciting as it was under Hitler when the Church 
was the place where everyone went because it was the only place where 
you could hear something which was not Nazism. 


Now let me say a few words about the theological situation. There is 
one part of it which is a consequence of the resistance in the German 
churches against Hitler. This is the narrowing down of the largeness 
of thought and life which existed before in the German church. Those 
of you who have to study Church history can observe this phenomenon 
in the history of the church everywhere; when the church was attacked 
and had to resist enemies from outside or inside (and in Nazi Germany 
it was both from outside and inside), it became narrower. This nar- 
rowing down of the life and thought of the churches you can see in 
the Counter-Reformation of Catholicism, which of course was formed 
against Protestantism, as compared to the Catholicism of the High Mid- 
dle Ages. The Catholicism of the High Middle Ages was immensely 
creative and many-sided, and Catholicism today, Counter-Reformation 
Catholicism, is narrow and dogmatically bound to such a degree that 
little change is possible. 

This was the danger also of the German situation. It was the neo- 
orthodox theology which actually saved the German situation more 
than anything else because of the radicalism of its “no” against a con- 
fusion between German nationalism and the Christian message. This 
produced the powerful resistance against Nazism, but also the emphasis 
on the fundamentals of the Christian faith and neo-orthodox reformu- 
lations of the creed. 

There is another consequence. When Hitler disappeared, the 
churches were naturally taken over by this fighting group, and many 
of the resistance leaders are now in positions of church government. 
The fight of the resistance is still in their blood, but the situation does 
not call for resistance now. So there is a feeling of hierarchical sup- 
pression in many of the German ministers and students. In recent 
years, a raid into the monolithic power of this group has taken place, 
and it has centered around the name of Rudolf Bultmann of Marburg, 
who is following in the older tradition of Protestant theology, derived 
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from Schleiermacher. The younger ministers react positively ; the mid- 
dle-aged (neo-orthodox) group reacts negatively ; while the older group 
reacts positively because they came from the same liberalism, a genera- 
tion before. 

This is the situation today. Bultmann’s little article on the demy- 
thologizing of the New Testament was like a storm. The whole 
Barthian group made hush hush about the historical problem; it was 
not allowed to be discussed and was thrown out completely. The 
dogmatic problems were so dominant that even Barth himself suppressed 
it, although he knew about the problem in his younger years. He didn’t 
want it to come up because the other problems were decisive for him. 
Now the situation has changed and nobody is a better witness for this 
change than Barth himself. In his little pamphlet about Bultmann’s 
demythologizing, he expresses for him an unusual amount of anxiety, 
anxiety that these problems now will become the decisive problems and 
the new period of theological thinking will go beyond him. There are 
others like Gogarten in Gottingen, who support Bultmann’s point of 
view in a very spirited way. : 

Some last words about the general cultural situation: The main 
thing in Germany, which is often expressed by the Germans, is the loss 
of the middle generation. This is not only the fact that six million 
people are dead, but it’s also the fact that the better younger people in 
the period of Hitler were not admitted to the universities because of 
their resistance against Hitler during the whole period in which he was 
holding Germany. And so in the academic world there is still my gen- 
eration, men about 70 years old (Barth has become 70 years old this 
year), and the younger generation who may become representatives of 
a new theological development. I couldn’t give you now any names, but 
they are there. But in the middle, the generation which now is sup- 
posed to carry the load is very small. 

Now besides this, there is the problem of the east-west tension. 
This east-west tension is a tension in every German, as it is in this 
country. You will find everywhere a split in the consciousness of the 
people. 

And if you ask what is the important new thing coming up, I wouldn’t: 
be able to give you an answer. This is a regrettable situation. I must 
confess that the American emphasis on freedom is not sufficient in 
order to give the European countries a real content and a real driving 
idea, because this freedom is not what they need. They need content 
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and they need substance and they often ask, “Can America give us 
a spiritual substance besides the idea of freedom?”, and then they be- 
come very doubtful. 


On the other hand I experienced something very astonishing in both 
Germany and France, namely the great influence of American literature. 
Everybody told me that what they read are the great American novels, the 
great American dramas and the great American poetry. There is 
something fascinating for the Europeans in people like Faulkner, Hem- 
ingway, Tennessee Williams, Arthur Miller, Thornton Wilder and 
others. Something of the kind of realism which they are not used 
to and which obviously they aren’t able to create themselves. This 
interest is especially astonishing in France which for more than 200 
years was the leader in all artistic expressions. 

Now this situation, and I want to close with this remark, shows the 
tremendous responsibility which this country has for Europe, not only 
in terms of economics, where it has done much and is gratefully re- 
ceived, especially in Germany; and not only in terms of politics, the 
defense against the eastern power ; but much more in terms of a spiritual 
substance. But you can give a spiritual substance only if you have it 
yourselves and the question which every searching American who has 
seen Europe asks himself is, “Do we really have it?”. I don’t want 
to give an answer to it, but I want you to ask this question of yourself 
because ultimately it is a matter of the individual in this country and 
those individuals who out of their personal depths will formulate or 
begin to formulate such a spiritual substance which is needed not only in 
this country, but which may be given to Europe from this country. 


You must see that the alternative is the return to the east, not only 
to the Russian east, but also the east generally. This may be in the 
plan of God’s providence but in any case for the time being it is our 
responsibility to ask: What can we give to the European continent 
beyond the ever-repeated, and certainly true, statement of the free world 
against the enslaved world? This is not the ultimate problem of the 
European mind, the ultimate problem liens on another level. What can 
America do for this ultimate problem? 


coacts 


TEA Sanders 


HESE LAST 30 years of Biblical studies have been characterized by 

the attempt to salvage from Biblical criticism a Biblical theology. 
It has been a sometimes gallant, sometimes desperate struggle, but I 
greatly fear that the remnant is only refuse and the scarlet thread 
only a piece of lamb’s ear and two shin bones. Great rays of light 
have occasionally shone thru the wreckage, only to illumine the frus- 
trations of the workmen, each speaking a different language, working 
at odds with one another instead of in concerted effort. The prediction 
of Otto Eissfeldt has just about asserted itself: any attempt to theologize 
the Bible is doomed to see as many varieties of Biblical theologies as 
there are confessions of faith in all the denominations of Christendom: 
each theologian will be constrained in the end to prooftext the position 
of his own church or confession. 


About as far as we’ve gotten toward any Biblical theology is to write 
little books about rediscovering this, that, or the other or even smaller 
books on minute though important phases of Biblical faith. 


There have been invaluable results from such attempts: many prob- 
lems have been well stated, and the whole improbability of the task has 
been sharpened in that the keenest minds have utterly failed at eliciting 
for even a short period anything like majority acceptance. Unfor- 
tunately, some results of these attempts have left us in a worse position 
than we were when we began. The controversy started where it had 
to, over the compatibility of history and revelation. The job was, to 
put it in its simplest terms, to wed time and eternity, the dynamic with 
the static, the temporal with the infinite, the history of Israel and the 
Church with God’s revelation to the elect. Then the inevitable question 
was: will history support the faith? Does history prove or disprove 
our faith—usually taken as the simplest statements of the creeds of the 
Church. The answer was “No, it does not.” Rightly so, for, by 
definition, faith is not to be proved or disproved, but it was realized 
that revelation, to reveal itself, has to ride the waves of history to 
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be revealing—otherwise man, who is shackled to time and _ space, 
would never get the message. They had to get together. So we speak 
of historical revelation—mind you, a paradox in the 20’s of this 
century, but no longer so. Then, the question was simple epistemology 
from there on out—how do we view history to get God’s word from 
it? Why, by faith, of course. But, if faith is revealed, as surely it 
must be, where did we get it in the first place to see by? Which came 
first, the chicken or the egg—history or revelation? 


And this brings us to where we are now, reading with eyes of faith. 
It has been rightly observed that history is not, was not, and will never 
be a mere compilation of facts and data—just one blessed thing after 
another, or a merry-go-round run by a madman. All historiography 
is a matter of synthesization, inter-relatedness, and interpretation. This 
brought on the next prudent observation, that no historian is totally 
objective in his handling of the facts. Carried further, the accusation 
was then made that even recorded facts are really interpreted observa- 
tions—yes, even eye-witness accounts. Finally it was said that all 
man’s knowledge is subjective, and that did it.~ Here we find ourselves 
in the clutches of existentialist doubt and despair. There is no such 
thing as certainty or sure knowledge, we are told. We are left with 
the statement in Job 28: “Abaddon and Death say, ‘we have heard 
a rumor of it with our ears.’”’ So we twist our confused brains and 
say maybe there is certainty in uncertainty. This is a far cry from 
that other statement, “(He who has seen me has seen the Father.” 


It is one thing to recognize that 100% objectivity is an impossibility 
and quite another to throw history out the window entirely. History 
is made up of facts, and when I say “facts” I mean “wot hoppened?” 
—facts and interpretation—i.e., the objective and the subjective. To 
despair of the facts, those waves of history which have borne us 
God’s revelation of Himself and His will, is to deny the very faith we 
profess. If we confess that God is sovereign of the world and Lord 
of history, then we cannot despair of the facts. Without facts, there 
is no revelation—just as without faith, there is no revelation. Neither 
alone can speak for God. The biggest hoax of this century is the 
notion of absolute faith. It does not exist any more than absolute 
doubt exists. Revelation comes to us in our personal experiences in 
the common life—critical or ordinary, in crisis or out. It comes thru 
burning bushes, shepherding of flocks, almond twigs, boiling pots, and 
the antiphonal singing of Holy, Holy, Holy in the sanctuary. It may 
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come, yes, in the destruction of the state and the temple, whether by 
the Babylonians or the Romans, but it can also come in a cowstall. 
It can come in Jerusalem, or it can come in Bethlehem; it can come in 
Budapest or in Rochester, but two factors are necessary—the fact and 
the interpretation. You cannot dispense with either—the objective or 
the subjective. They interplay with one another. The fact does not 
disappear when it is interpreted, and, more important, the interpreta- 
tion need not disappear when the fact is put to the scrutiny of research. 
To fear that it will is to lack faith. There is today entirely too much 
faith in faith and too little faith in history. To disparage of historical 
research gives evidence of fear of it and not lack of confidence in it. 
The liberal period exhibited its greatest faith when it demanded that 
the chips fall where they may. It is impossible to have faith in God 
without having a little faith in man. As Wheeler Robinson has said, 
“that God should trust men to recognize the divine within and through 
the human is the supreme proof of man’s spiritual capacity.” 


We have said that fact plus interpretation by faith may bear forth 
revelation. Too much of contemporary theology is for the man who 
already stands in the faith, and too little of it addresses itself to the 
man outside the faith. Most of the theological attempts referred to 
earlier speak of rediscovering the Bible, etc. Nearly all the books on 
its unity, relevance, and authority speak only to those who already 
know the Bible and are in the Church. This in-group striving is both 
admirable and sterile. 


If you are honest with yourself, you will admit that, although these are 
delightful exercises, you have no real hope that they will realize their 
goal. Only when the Church once again faces its task of evangelization 
and missions will it know what the kerygma is. Only in the living 
of the faith can we have faith; only in witnessing to the gospel can 
we preach it; only in proclaiming the gospel will we reclaim it; only 
in living it will it give us life; only in revealing it will it be revealed 
to us; only in giving do we receive; only in losing do we find. Again 
Wheeler Robinson helps by his insistence that “the response to grace is 
seen to be an integral part of the experience of grace. The absence of 
the impulse to ‘evangelize’, to make others sharers in the good things 
God has revealed to ourselves, casts doubt on our own participation in 
them.” 


There is a simple starting-point for your witness to God, Christ, 
and His Word. He lives. I in Him and He in me. Then let this 
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light so shine before men that you may glorify your Father who is in 
heaven. You cannot glorify God, if that light is hidden under a 
bushel. You'll never catch the fish, if you only mend the net and 
never cast it into the water. A right definition of the Church, the 
body of faith, is not so much that place where the gospel is rightly 
preached and rightly received, but rather that frontier of life where life 
is lived in accord with that fulness of life which was incarnate in the 
Lord of Life. The Church is Church fully and completely only at the 
point of contact between light and darkness, at the frontier where faith 
is an incarnate witness to non-faith of the fact that in Jesus Christ of 
Nazareth and Galilee was the fulness of life as it ought to be, and of 
the faith that in him we are heirs of that life to which we witness. 

If you are seeking the kerygma, you can bet your RSV that you 
won’t find it in the scholar’s desk drawer. Only when the Church 
is passively and actively and fully witnessing to the non-churched will 
it recover the kerygma. Only when the Church resumes its mission 
in the world, striving to be like him, can we once again be all witnesses 
to this Jesus whom God raised up. 


Devotional Address 


Joun BaiLite* 


Uy 1 HESE worps from Christ’s message to the church at Laodicea, book 
of Revelation, chapter 3, verse 20: 


“Behold I stand at the door and knock, if any man hear my voice, and 
open the door, I will come in to him, and will sup with him, and he with 
me.” 


Evening in Asia Minor, a street in a prosperous commercial city, 
a patient figure standing outside one of the dwelling houses and knock- 
ing at the door. And within, in the lamp-lit interior, a table set with 
bread and wine, whilst nearby stands or reclines the householder taking 
no apparent heed of the summons. Why is that simple scene, described 
as it is in the quietest domestic style, why is it one of the most famous 
pictures in the world? It is because of all the scenes that have ever 
been imagined, this is the one that most perfectly symbolizes how things 
are between Christ and the soul of man. 


Look with me, then, at each part of this picture separately. First, 
let us look at the figure who is outside. You and I can’t be in any doubt 
as to who he is. We’ve been familiar with that waiting presence ever 
since we can remember. We've been hearing that knock (I know I have) 
as far back as we can remember anything. It’s mingled with our earliest 
memories and at the very hour of our birth it sounded in the house where 
we were born. For not only has Christ been standing at your heart’s 
door, and mine, all our life through, but he has been standing at the door 
of the western world for almost two thousand years now, so that you 
and I were born into the long heritage of that knocking. It’s quite 
impossible to read through even an ordinary textbook of European 
history without becoming aware of the difference Christ’s presence has 
made to every page. The story of Europe simply is the story of how it 
has behaved in face of Christ’s challenge. It is that far more truly, far 
more deeply, far more essentially, than it is anything else. 


Notice where the figure is standing. He’s outside on the doorstep 


* Dr. Baillie is the former Principal of New College, Edinburgh, Dean of 
Faculty of Divinity, and Professor of Divinity in the Uae of Eainbarehe 
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Spring Convocation of the Colgate Rochester Divinity School. 
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and the door is shut. I fear that part of the picture is only too true. That 
is where Christ spends most of his time, outside the door. All these long 
weary centuries, he’s been waiting out there, standing out there. You 
know, I think that’s just the impression we have as we read the story of 
Europe and the western world, the impression of someone just beyond 
the threshold, someone not quite in the story but, as it were, haunting 
the margins of every page. European history shows us a marvelous 
succession of lamp-lit interiors in Constantinople and Rome, in Milan, 
Moscow and Madrid, in Versailles and Westminster. Our Lord is 
never very far away from any of these but it is only into a very few 
that he has actually been admitted. His usual place, alas, is just outside 
the door. 

Consider next the quality of the knock as it’s heard from inside the 
room. It has in it a strange mixture of patience and persistence. At one 
moment you'll be impressed by its unobtrusiveness, and the next, by its 
ceaseless repetition. Apparently the waiting figure never goes away, yet 
he never makes the least attempt to force an entrance. The latch itself 
does not move. He does not lift the latch—that must be done from 
within. He only knocks and knocks and knocks. 

Can’t you hear his knocking now? I mean, just you, at the door of 
your own heart and now, just in this moment, as I stand here and 
as you sit there in your pew. Can’t you hear it now? Isn’t there a 
summons of which you are even now aware? I can’t tell you just what 
form it takes—only you know that. Perhaps it is some particular task 
that is calling you, some opportunity of service which has been waiting 
at your door for years but to which you’ve never yet responded. Or, 
perhaps, the knocking that disturbs you this morning is associated with 
some shameful thing you’ve done, some hard word you spoke at the 
breakfast table this morning, perhaps, some poisoned arrow of an un- 
kind look, some mean advantage you’ve taken of somebody, some un- 
chastity, some little piece of dishonesty. 

Well I can’t tell you just what it is that is knocking at your heart’s door 
but I know that whatever it is, it is Christ, because Christ comes to us in 
all sorts of disguises. Indeed he never comes except in some disguise. 
There’s a picture that I often see hanging on people’s walls in England 
and Scotland—a picture that represents Christ appearing in all the glory 
of his passion among the London crowd on the steps of St. Paul’s and 
underneath is the legend, “Is it nothing to you all, ye that pass by?” Ah, 
but as often as I look at it, I think, what an incongruous picture. You 
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may indeed see Christ standing on the steps of St. Paul’s Cathedral but it 
will always be in some incognito—in the likeness it may be of a stranger, 
a Hungarian refugee, a little child. 


“T come in the little things, 

Saith the Lord: 

My starry wings 

I do forsake, 

Love’s highway of humility to take: 

Meekly I fit my stature to your need. 

In beggar’s part about your gates 

I shall not cease to plead 

As man to speak with man 

Till by such art 

I shall achieve My Immemorial Plan, 

Pass the low lintel of the human heart.” 
Immanence 


Evelyn Underhill 

That is the artiface Christ always uses. Christ will never come to you 
as you see him in the paintings. He came to his first disciples in the 
likeness of a Galilean peasant. But even that was a sort of disguise—a 
disguise as shown by him, who was the royal son of God. To the 
lintel of your heart and mine he comes in some other disguise. He is 
there now. Something is knocking at your heart’s door. Something 
is seeking entrance. It is Christ and you know that it is Christ. 

Now look at the man inside—the Laodicean householder. He hears 
the knock, you can tell that from his behaviour, and yet he takes no 
notice of it. He tries to behave as if he heard nothing. For one thing, 
he’s now been hearing it so long that often for long periods it hardly 
penetrates his upper consciousness at all. As time has gone on, he has 
become increasingly successful in persuading himself that there’s really 
nothing there to hear. He can eat now without the knock disturbing 
his digestion. He can even sleep through the knocking at night. It 
has almost by this time become part of the general hum of the city’s life. 
Sometimes he tells himself that’s all it is—just a roar of distant traffic 
as the caravans from Tiflis and Trebizond unload their corded veils 
on the market place of Laodicea. It’s only a cart wheel rattling over 
noisy cobbles, or perhaps it’s only the wind rattling the shutters as it 
howls and whistles down the valley of the great river on which Laodicea 
stood. He tells himself these things, but he doesn’t really believe them. 
You can tell from his behaviour that his self-deceit has only half suc- 
ceeded. He effects some concern, but he’s not really at ease. There’s 
a nervous haste about the way he eats his food and though he sleeps, 
it’s not very soundly or peacefully, and the knocking enters into his 
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dreams. Yes, there’s no doubt about it, he hears the knock and he knows 
who it is. He knows he is wanted and he knows who it is that wants 
him. He knows that this figure standing on the doorstep is none other 
than Jesus Christ, the son of God. 

And you and I know that, too. You know that this knocking at 
your heart’s door is Christ soliciting an entrance. Often you’ve tried to 
shut your ears to it. Or when you couldn’t quite do that, you told 
yourself tales about it trying to explain it away as the Laodicean did. 
Ah, but if I know anything about it from my own case, you’ve had little 
comfort from the pretense and little peace of mind. 

I think the challenge that Christ has brought to human life is hardly 
less strikingly manifested in those lives that have refused Him than in 
those that have accepted Him. Those chapters of our western history 
from which Christ has been excluded bear hardly less remarkable witness 
to His power than those in which He has been admitted to the feast. 
The lesson our western history has to teach us is that Christ may be 
accepted or He may be rejected, but He can’t be ignored. Nothing in 
that story is quite as it would have been if Christ had never lived, and 
died, and risen. 

You and I can’t really rob Christ of his sovereignty. There is a sense, 
as the theologians have always insisted, in which nothing we can do can 
either add to Christ’s glory or take away from it. If we accept Him 
we shall but share in the glory that is already fully His, but if we reject 
Him our lives still bear their own tragic witness to a glory that they 
can never share. As St. Anselm, the great Archbishop of Canterbury, 
wrote long ago, in the 11th Century, “He who flees from under the 
will that commands does but rush under the will that punishes.” The 
house at whose door the King of glory has once knocked can never 
be the same house again. 

But now look at the next bit of our text. “If any man hear my voice 
and open the door,’—“if” any man—notice the force of that “if”. It 
means that Christ never forces an entrance into any house. It means that 
Christ never invades any man’s heart against that man’s will. He 
waits always until the latch is lifted from within. Now that’s man’s 
part in religion. That is what you and I are expected to do. That 
is all that you and I are expected to do, to lift the latch. Christ will do 
all the rest himself. 

And yet, hasn’t Christ something to do even with the lifting of the 
latch? I said all we’re required to do is to lift the latch. It was once 
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said, more wisely and more profoundly, that all we contribute to our 
salvation is the sin from which we need to be redeemed. If, after 
many days, the Laodicean finds at last that he can stand the knocking 
no longer, if his resistance is at last worn down so that he yields and 
opens the door, then, who is it that has really opened that door? Is it 
the Laodicean, or is it the stranger? You may say, “Of course, it’s 
the Laodicean” and you’re right, it is the Laodicean. And you say, 
“Yes it was he himself who decided at last to do it,” and, of course, 
you’re right. The decision was most certainly his. Aye, but what made 
him decide? I’m sure that if you asked him, he himself would be the 
first to tell you it was the knock that made him decide. “I did not 
want to open that door,” he would say to you. “I wanted very much 
to keep it shut, I tried to keep it shut with all my human strength, but 
I just couldn’t hold out any longer against that continual knocking. I 
just had to go and let the stranger in.” 

Dear friends, that is the account of the matter that has always been 
given by those who have most gloriously let Christ into their hearts 
and lives. They have insisted that while, indeed, the latch was never 
forced by Christ, but lifted by their own hands and of their own free 
will—their wills have never been freer than when they lifted that latch, 
yet behind that motion of their hand and behind the decision of their 
will there was the irresistability of Christ’s appeal. They have insisted 
that in the last resort they couldn’t help themselves. They have said, 
“The love of Christ constrained me”. That is the Christian doctrine of 
prevenient and irresistible grace. 

And now the last bit of my text, “If any man hear my voice and open 
the door, I will come in to him, and sup with him, and he with me”. 
What a change now comes over the whole scene. A moment ago the 
atmosphere was one of strange discomfort with always that under- 
current of strain and strife, but now there’s only joy and communion 
and a glorious, happy feast. Dear friends and fellow ministers, that too, 
is a perfect symbol of Christ’s dealings with the soul of man. Religion 
always appears under two contrasting guises corresponding to these 
two contrasting scenes in our text. It’s, first, an austere and disturbing 
challenge, and, then, it’s a glorious and happy feast. 

Now I think under the first of these guises, religion is known to 
everybody. In every man’s life that first scene has been somehow 
enacted. We all know what is meant by that stranger on the doorstep, 
by that annoyingly persistent knocking and by the terrible strain it puts 
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on the man within. That much of religion is familiar to every man, 
but the tragedy is that many a man’s acquaintance with religion stops 
at that point, and he knows nothing of the second scene, when Christ 
is inside the room. 


And how much in our individual and national history that simple 
fact accounts for. This is why so many people carry with them all 
through their lives the idea of religion as a harsh and joyless thing, a 
thing that limits their freedom and cramps their spirits and makes 
them unhappy and puts scowls on their faces so that they look like 
a man who had swallowed a nail in his porridge. That’s why so many 
writers of books present religion as a morbid perversion of the human 
spirit. That’s why so many of our novelists portray religious folk as 
peevish and morose kill-joys, with long sour faces and a melancholy 
and dyspeptic disposition. They are familiar only with the first scene 
when Christ is outside the door and of that scene every one of these 
things is true and not a wit exaggerated. It is quite true that when 
religion is known to men only as an unanswered summons, it can be 
the cause of more misery and melancholy and dyspepsia, more morbid 
introversion, more nervous disorder than anything else in the world. 
Some men have just enough religion to make them desperately miser- 
able. 

But, my friends, I think you and I know religion under a quite dif- 
ferent guise. We're familiar with the second scene. We know the 
situation in which Christ is inside the room and so, instead of associat- 
ing religion with fear and constraint, gloom and nervous depression, we 
associate it always, and quite naturally, rather with freedom and peace 
and joy. 

A few years ago my late brother was reading by my fireside. I was 
working at my desk. He was staying with me and I had picked up a 
book that happened to have come in and given it to him to read. He 
had sat down by the fireside and started to read it. Well, it was a novel 
and before many minutes were over I was startled to hear him fling 
down the novel impatiently in offense. And as I had paid good money 
for it, I being a Scotchman, I got up in surprised protest. But he said, “I 
often think that many of these modern novelists have never really met 
a good man, still less, can they have met a nice woman”. And I do think 
you know that some of these writers must be very sorely puzzled to un- 
derstand why the New Testament should always connect our Christian 
faith with things like joy, gladness, and liberty, freedom and peace of 
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mind because there’s only one way by which a man can come to know 
anything of Christ’s peace and that is by responding to his challenge. 
He will never know Christ’s companionship until he has yielded to his 
plea. He can know nothing of religion as communion until he has first 
known it as an answered summons. The glories of religion must al- 
ways be hidden from those who evade its demands. You remember our 
hymn, “Solid joys and lasting treasure, None but Thine children know”. 

And then last, notice only this, notice how when once the latch is 
lifted, Christ takes charge of all that follows. Christ shall the banquet 
spread with his own royal hands. Lately he stood outside on the door- 
step and the door was shut, waiting for you and me to do something, to 
let him in. But now that we have let him in, he seems to do everything 
else himself. He takes complete charge of all the details of the feast. He 
who is lately a claimant is now a giver ; he who is lately a beggar is now 
more host than guest. “I will come in to him”, he says, “and will sup 
with him, and he with me.” Oh what a grand banquet it is, Oh what 
a master of ceremonies, Oh what sweet communion, Oh what happy 
fellowship, Oh what lack of constraint, Oh what liberty, Oh what joy! 


Amen. 


Johann Sebastian Bach as Theologian 


WILLIAM Hamitton* 


Pca IS A GOOD DEAL being said today about the relation of religion 
and art; whole graduate departments are being established to study 
the subject. But the curious thing is that the arts most talked about 
in this connection are painting and literature, while that art with the 
closest historical connection with Christianity and the one most regularly 
practised in the worshipping congregation is virtually ignored in theo- 
logical thinking today. The existence of the kind of hymnal we have 
in our pews here is a tribute to the lack of careful Christian thinking 
about music in recent years. 


I am not intending to define Christian art, or to sketch out proposals 
for a Christian aesthetic, though it is quite likely that a distinctively 
Christian aesthetic is just as possible as a distinctively Christian ethic. 
I do not propose to criticize the central panel of our rose-window or to 
deny to Leonardo’s Last Supper the title of religious art; though both 
of these tasks could be done. I do not even wish to try to define religious 
or Christian music. I simply propose for your consideration a man— 
Johann Sebastian Bach, to ask what we as men and women of faith can 
learn from him if we sit for a while at his feet. 


I. As MusicIAn AND MANn 


We are often inclined to see Bach as the beginning of modern music, 
the first name in our list of “greats”. But this is probably an inaccurate 
way of looking at him. He is better seen as either the decisive summing- 
up of all that was great in the medieval musical tradition, or as the 
representative of an original 18th century protest against the artistic 
thought of the movement we know as the Enlightenment. Perhaps we 
ought to hold both of these views together, for they will help us explain 
two important facts about him. In the first place, Bach was very con- 
sciously related to the past, both artistically and religiously. He was 
one of the last of the objective artists, one of the last figures of the 18th 
century to protest against art as self-expression. Self-expression was 


* Dr. Hamilton, William Newton Clarke Assistant Professor of Christian 
Theology and Ethics at the Divinity School, gave this address at the opening 
day exercises of the 1956-1957 academic year on September 11, 1956, 
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out of the question for Bach because there was so much that was 
more worthy of expressing. His religious relation to the past is not 
only seen in his sources of inspiration in the 16th century Reformation ; 
it is also seen in his conviction that Protestantism is the authentic 
traditional faith, the true catholicism. This is perfectly expressed by the 
fact that Bach chose to express the essence of his faith not so much in 
any of the lesser forms he developed—the cantata, the chorale, the 
Passion—but in a Mass. The greatest Mass ever composed is a 
Protestant one! How could the Catholicity of Protestantism be more 
perfectly expressed ? 


But Bach is also very much a man of the 18th century, a bourgeois 
German, conserative and conventional, content to use whatever style and 
forms came into his hands, quite uninterested in the creation of anything 
formally new.! 


Before we turn to a theological evaluation of this man, however, we 
should briefly consider his life, to try to set him in his context. Theology 
needs history, here as elsewhere. 


He was born on March 21, 1685. He was orphaned at the age of 
ten and went to live with an older brother at Ohrdruf, where he at- 
tended the gymnasium and received his first musical training. Because 
of the increasing size of his brother’s family, a place for Johann was 
found at a school in Luneburg, where he sang in the choir and had a 
valuable opportunity to browse through a well-stocked library of German 
church music. After a short period of work in Weimar at the ducal 
court, he took his first major post as organist of the New Church in 
Arnstadt. This was in 1704. Here he laid his foundation for the 
mastery of the organ and, at the same time, began to display some of 
the unfortunate personal traits that were to add to his discomfort 
throughout the rest of his life. He was constitutionally unable to teach 
music or to discipline a choir. The church authorities were rightly dis- 
tressed at what was always to be a sort of prima donna aversion to all 
musical work outside of playing and composing for the organ. Bach 


1In his book, The Theology of the 19th Century, Professor Bar 
good deal of fun at the sombre Protestant pe es who are able . Pada 
whole of the Lutheran theology in the Passions and the cantatas. Bach was 
indeed a profound Christian, Barth grants, but he was of the 18th century 
not of the 16th or of the first, and he insists that we must take him seriously 
as an 18th century man before we theologize about him. Barth is, of oni 
pretty poem ae as Eee arciee theptosian, but one wonders whether the 
sical views of a man shou e who r i 1 
ake eal ee y trusted who is so certain that Mozart 
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regularly rebelled against his responsibilities for the choir at Arnstadt, 
and when a story began to circulate in town that a mysterious “stranger- 
maden” was seen with him in church during his practise, he welcomed 
a call for a church in Mulhausen, a free imperial town with an artistic 
background. About the time he made this move, he married a cousin, 
Maria Barbara. This was in 1707. 


But the church of Mulhausen had been torn by a split between the 
orthodox and pietist parties, and the congregation was not at all minded 
to improve the musical situation beyond the mere hiring of an organist. 
So Bach applied for release, and soon found an excellent job at the ducal 
court of Weimar, as court organist and chamber musician. This was a 
happy period for Bach, but when in 1717 he was passed over for the post 
of Kapellmeister there, he abruptly left and accepted a post at the Re- 
formed court of Anhalt-Cothen. As a Reformed court, there was no 
church music, and Bach’s only duties during these six years (1717-23) 
were care of the court orchestra. During the stay here, his wife died, 
leaving him with four children. Two years later, he married Anna 
Magdalena, who proved, both as a wife and a musical companion, a 
wise and loving woman. 


In 1723, the post of cantor at St. Thomas’ in Leipzig became open and 
Bach was finally called there. He hesitated for some time, for though 
the pay was better at Leipzig, he enjoyed the easy job and the court 
life and was in good favor with the prince. But for the sake of his 
children he took the post, with its onerous teaching and disciplinary 
duties. Here at Leipzig he passed the rest of his life. There were 
plenty of controversies with the church authorities, but the life there was 
serene enough, and most of his greatest music was composed during this 
period. 

Let us look a little more carefully at the traits of this man. Albert 
Schweitzer has strongly underlined Bach’s bourgeois character, and has 
said that his “artistic vicissitudes and creations go on side by side with 
the normal and almost commonplace tenor of his work-a-day existence.”? 
For example, Bach was very tight-fisted about money matters, and 
Schweitzer very gently notes that “one has the impression that he 
frequently put them very decidedly in the foreground.”? Another in- 
stance—he was asked one day how he managed to bring his art to 
such perfection and he is said to have replied: “I have had to work 


2J. S. Bach, trans. by Ernest Newman. 2 volumes. Vol. I, p. 165. 
3 [bid., pp. 115-6, 
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hard; anyone who will work equally hard will be able to do as much.”* 


So there is something to this bourgeois portrait of a man of thrift with 
confidence in the infinite value of hard work. But it can be exaggerated, 
and it has given rise to a legend about Bach the man which is not true: 
the simple father and husband, loyal subject, obedient to his superiors, 
home-loving and jolly; the unreflecting genius, turning out great music 
without really being aware of what he was up to. 


We must turn to another aspect of the 18th century to round out our 
picture of Bach the man. We must see him not only as a bourgeois man, 
but as a baroque man.5 Webster defines baroque as follows: “Of, 
pertaining to, or designating the style of art and architecture, prevailing 
from the time of Michelangelo (d. 1564) to the latter part of the 18th 
century, characterized by dynamic opposition and energy, and by the 
use of curved and contorted forms.” This reminds us of something the 
bourgeois portrait leaves out; Bach was a man of tremendous passion. 
He was not obedient to his superiors, he was incredibly stubborn, 
always standing up for his own rights against his pupils, the university, 
the church and city fathers. 


Furthermore, he was a passionate lover of life. The church council 
of Halle once gave Bach a banquet on the occasion of the dedication of a 
new organ. We have a record of the menu of the evening: beef a la 
mode (whatever that is), pike with anchovy, ham, peas, potatoes, spinach, 
a quarter of mutton, boiled pumpkin, fritters, preserved lemon rind, 
cherries, warm asparagus salad, cabbage, radishes, roast veal. Bach 
received his honorarium at that dinner, and wrote out his receipt on 
a copy of the menu that has been preserved. A look at his handwriting 
suggests some instability. Now, as a Baptist, I am inclined to attribute 
the instability to that warm asparagus salad, which would throw anyone 
off his balance. But Professor Besch writes: 


His handwriting makes it clear that not only was there enough to eat 
that evening—but also plenty to drink. The master’s signature reveals 
in delightful uncertainty of a man who has had too much of a good 
thing. 
(An aside to church historians ; become experts in handwriting analysis. 
You never know when it will help you make an important discovery. ) 
This is, of course, a shocking revelation about Bach, and at a church 


4 Tbid., p. 154. 


5 This is a suggestion made by Professor Hans Besch in an e : 
as iti ra xcell 
Bach: Citizen of Two Worlds” in the Lutheran Quarterly, May, 1950. ghee 
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supper. Who can deny that we have made real progress in our church 
suppers since those dark days? 


Let us turn to a safer example of our point, that Bach was a baroque 
man in his great love of this earthly life and of all its joys. Listen to the 
soprano aria in praise of coffee in the wonderful Coffee Cantata: 


Ah, how sweet the coffee tastes 

More delightful than a thousand kisses 
Better than muscat wine. 

Would you refresh my spirit 

Ah, then pour me coffee. 


The flute obbligato to this aria evokes the sound of talk at a good coffee 
klatsch, and almost the very aroma of coffee itself. Professor Basch’s 
words can sum up our point. 


This was a man who loved life, a passionate man of action, a man who 
finally withdrew and isolated himself from the world, because the world 
could not measure his greatness. But none of this appears in the picture 
of the loyal cantor, the obedient subject, the composer losing himself by 
his world-denying creations in the Beyond. He stood on the earth with 
both feet, and consciously pushed himself ahead. He wrote once to a 
friend (the year he wrote the St. Matthew Passion, incidentally) that 
because the air in Leipzig was so healthful that fewer people had died, 
he had in recent years received less income (from funeral fees). Can 
we still hold on to the old romantic portrait of Bach? 


But this description of Bach’s love of life as a baroque phenomenon it- 
self needs correcting, as did the bourgeois portrait against which it was 
reacting. There is a good deal of evidence to suggest that this so-called 
secular delight in this world was a Christian fact, not primarily an 18th 
century one. Look at the beginning of Cantata 4: 


Christ Jesus lay in death’s strong bands, 
For our offenses given; 

But now at God’s right hand he stands 
And brings us life from heaven. 
Therefore \et us joyful be 

And sing to God right thankfully 

Loud songs of hallelujah. 


Because of the death and victory of Christ, he says, let us rejoice and 
delight in this earth.? This reminder of the Christian basis of his love 
of life explains how Bach could consider his secular music just as much 


6 Besch, p. 130. at ; or ; 
7We will come later to a consideration of the original theological insights in 


Bach. This cantata displays one of them. The orthodoxy of Bach’s day empha- 
sized the death of Christ very much to the exclusion of the resurrection, and 
saw the atonement as the propitiation of an angry God. Bach here, like Luther 
but unlike some later Lutheranism, saw it as a joyous victory. The italics in 
the citation from Cantata 4 are my own. 
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a religious service as his church music. Sometimes he would use secular 
themes he had previously written in his church cantatas. Because of 
the death and resurrection of Christ, all of life and all of music— 
religious and secular—can be praise to God’s glory. It was not only on 
the manuscripts of his religious works that he inscribed “to the sole 
glory of God”. Bach would have smiled at some of the modern religious 
commentators who seem a little sorry that he had to lower himself to 
write so much secular music. Secular life and secular music were alike 
responses to God. 


Two further remarks may be made about Bach the man before we 
turn to a discussion of his faith, He was a profound and thoughtful 
student of the Bible and theology. A recent discovery of a list of his 
effects has revealed the contents of his library. There is little in it not 
religious. We find two editions of Luther, one in Latin and one in 
German, totalling 15 volumes, and odd volumes of his sermons and 
table-talk. We also find many volumes of Lutheran orthodox theology, 
some of the sermons of the mystic Tauler, and some works of the pietists 
Spener and Francke. There are a number of well-worn Bibles, many 
biblical commentaries, a biblical geography, and a complete set of 
Josephus’ History of the Jews. 

More important and revealing, however, is a final fact that must be 
noted. Bach was possessed by a passionate longing for death. We will 
shortly have to decide the religious basis for this longing, whether it 
puts Bach in the classical Protestant or mystical camp; here it must be 
noted as a fact about his character. We recall that he was orphaned at 
10. Four years after his first marriage he returned from a brief trip to 
find his wife dead and buried. He had twenty children, eleven of whom 
died during his lifetime. During the first years of his married life, one 
writer has said, there was a cradle and a casket in the home each year. 

How can we understand the presence of this experience of and 
longing for death alongside the love of life that we have just been 
discussing? How did he keep the two together without capitulating to 
the mood of one of them or without being torn in two as a man? The 
obvious answer suggests itself. He was able to hold these poles together 
because he was more than an 18th century man with two centers: life 
and death. He was also a Christian man with one center, Jesus Christ. 
Love of life and longing for death were both brought into captivity to 
Christ. This is the human reason why the Passion—the death and 
resurrection of Christ—was a subject that came so readily to him. The 
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longing for death was finally derived not from experiences of tragedy and 
despair, but from his meditation on Christ’s death. And the love of 
life, as we have already seen, was finally derived not from experiences 
of joy and delight in this world, but from his meditation on the meaning 
of Christ’s resurrection and the whole world as one that God redeemed. 
The grace of God was given to Bach in abundance, and it is this that 
saved him both from anxiety about life’s perils and from destructive 
sensualism.® 

A reference to his own death vividly underscores our point. Several 
years before, Bach’s sight began to fail. Two operations left him 
permanently blind and finally broke his health. His last composition was 
a chorale-prelude, a form he particularly loved. Some time before he 
had started on a prelude to the tune “Wenn wir in hochsten Nothen sein” 
(when we are in deepest need). In his last moments (July 28, 1750) 
he turned to this work again. Dictating to his pupil and son-in-law 
Altnikol, he changed the title of the work from one of need to one of 
expectation: “Vor deinem Thron tret’ ich” (before thy throne I come). 
Professor Parry describes the last moments. 

Death had always had a strange fascination for him, and many of his 
most beautiful compositions had been inspired by the thoughts which it 
suggested. And now he met it, not with repining or fear of the unknown, 
but with the expression of exquisite peace and trust.9 
This final chorale-prelude was played at the funeral of Hans Lietzmann, 
the distinguished German historian and biblical critic, in 1944. The late 
General Beck was there and, asking the name of the prelude, said, “That 
is the most otherworldly thing that I have ever heard.” 

So much for Bach the man. We have seen him as a complex of 
opposites, a man in love with life, and a man longing for death. Just 
as he could not fully explain himself or his music without relation to 
Christ, so we cannot fully understand him without trying to expand our 
understanding of his faith. 


II. As Man or FAITH 
How shall we classify Bach’s theological sympathies? Was he really 


8 Here is the infinite difference between Bach and a Beethoven or a Wagner. 
They lived on earth and tried to reach heaven. Bach lived in heaven and delighted 
in the earth. A comment by Nietzsche from one of his letters makes this point. 
“This week I have thrice heard the Matthew passion of the divine Bach, each 
time with a feeling of immeasurable admiration. Whoever has forgotten Chris- 
tianity completely hears it really as a gospel. This is music of the denial of the 
will without a suggestion of asceticism.” 

9C.H.H. Parry, Johann Sebastian Bach, p. 543. 
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a believer in the religion of the Enlightenment? Was he an orthodox 
Lutheran, as the orthodox Lutherans say? Was he a pietist? A mystic, 
as Schweitzer insists? 

We must begin with a story. In 1675 Spener’s Pia Desideria was 
published, and the pietistic movement had taken firm hold in the little 
town of Mulhausen. In 1699, still eight years before Bach’s coming, 
a new young archdeacon arrived. His name was Eilmar and he proved 
to be a very orthodox opponent of the pietistically inclined Dean, Herr 
Frohne. Almost on the day of his arrival, Eilmar preached a strict 
orthodox sermon against his colleague’s theology and person. This 
began the controversy that had broken the church in two by the time 
Bach arrived. Spitta characterizes the situation. 

Eilmar stands forth as a worthy partisan of the collective orthodoxy 

opposed to Spener: hard, bigoted, and sunk in rigid and lifeless formalism. 

Nowhere can we find a trace of warm religious sentiment; nothing but 

an unrefreshing and lifeless doctrine, pedantry, scholastic logic, litigious 

verbosity, and conspicuous coarseness.10 
Spitta sounds a little too angry to be wholly convincing, but even so, 
we might well expect to find Bach siding with the more tolerant Frohne 
against the doctrinaire Eilmar. After all, wasn’t Bach in sympathy with 
the pietists’ interest in popular religion? But our expectations are 
wrong. In the entry on the parish register for the birth of his first child 
by Anna, Eilmar is listed as godfather and sponsor. Since we know that 
only close friends or relations acted in this capacity, we are compelled to 
infer a warm personal friendship between Bach and this young orthodox 
pastor. Was Bach, then, nothing but an orthodox Lutheran? 


He was certainly in this tradition, and he opposed many of the cur- 
rents of the day, artistic and religious, which orthodoxy opposed. He 
was against the aestheticism of Enlightenment artistic thought: its 
belief (which culminated in Goethe) that beauty itself could ennoble and 
change man. We also read of a bitter controversy with one Ernesti, a 
rector of a school in Leipzig and one of the founders of the science of 
historical criticism. Ernesti had no sympathy for Bach’s church music, 
for he wanted only those forms in the church that spoke directly to the 
practical moral needs of the people, and he rightly though that music 
did not so speak. Bach’s sense of the goodness of the whole creation 
saved him from this kind of moralism, and his belief that church music 
was bound to the word of the text, the word of God, saved him from 


hey ee Johann Sebastian Bach, (trans. C. Bell and J.A.F. Maitland), 
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romantic aestheticism. So in this sense, Bach is related to orthodoxy ; 
both rebelled against the optimism and moralism of the theology of the 
Enlightenment. Professor Pelikan of the University of Chicago puts this 
point strongly. 
It seems clear that while Bach was influenced in his musical forms by 
certain aspects of the Enlightenment and while the texts of his cantatas 
did reflect Enlightenment thinking, his fundamental theological orienta- 
tion was almost completely out of harmony with the basic metaphysical 
and theological presuppositions of the German Aufklaerung. While the 
Enlightenment had as its avowed purpose the reduction of the content 
of Christian faith and doctrine to a certain irreducible minimum of 
common sense, Bach’s understanding of the meaning of human life was 
rooted in the theological conviction that the minimum of Christian faith 
was the givenness of revelation in Christ. The motif of Enlightenment 
theology was the generally religious, the motif of Bach’s theology was 
the specifically Christian.11 

Bach was, after all, brought up in an orthodox family and educated at 
a strict orthodox gymnasium. He used many of Luther’s hymn-tunes 
as chorale texts and even did a series of chorales based on Luther’s 
smaller catechism. Moreover, he was required to study and sign the 
Formula of Concord before he was admitted to his Leipzig post in 1723. 
His strong sense of the goodness of the whole creation is Lutheran, as 
is his understanding of vocation. There is scarcely a single page of 
manuscript that he has not inscribed with some such phrase as soli Deo 
gloria, Jesus juva, or in nomine Jesu. There is a well-known passage 
from one of his manuals on accompaniment and improvisation where he 
states that the 

figured bass is a perfect foundation for music . . . making an agreeable 
harmony for the glory of God and the justifiable gratification for the soul. 
Like all music, the figured bass should have no other end and aim than the 
glory of God. 

But if Bach was not influenced by the fashionable Enlightenment 
theology of the day, just as surely was he able to transcend orthodoxy. 
He is an original and profound interpreter of Luther, to be sure, but 
orthodoxy can by no means claim him. 

Some have claimed that Bach was really in the pietist tradition. 
Rutland Boughton, faced by the incontrovertible evidence of Bach’s 


11 Fools for Christ, p. 151. The chapter on Bach in this little book is one of 
the finest things in English on the subject. Compare the last sentence of this 
quotation to the following remark by Mr. William H. Scheide, referring to 
Bach’s biblical interpretations. “In the last. analysis, what Bach offers | in his 
Biblical settings is not a generalized religious exaltation but the delineation 
of a particular personality”, that is the personality of Christ. See _p. 35) of 
Scheide’s valuable pamphlet Johann Sebastian Bach as a Biblical Interpreter 
(Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J.). 
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friendship with Eilmar in Mulhausen, has worked out an ingenious 
theory.!2 Bach’s family, he says, was from the province of Thuringia, 
where the Peasants’ Rebellion had taken place, and was in deep sympathy 
with the popular movements of Protestantism that later came to the fore 
in pietism. So while Bach had to mask as an anti-pietist to obtain his 
positions, his real sympathy was with pietism and his whole artistic 
life, Boughton claims, can be described as an attempt to create the 
essential reality of primitive or pietistic Christianity under the forms 
of traditional orthodoxy. This thesis is really more incredible and com- 
plicated than the facts it claims to explain, but it has the advantage of 
showing how difficult it is to place Bach either in the orthodox or pietist 
tradition. 


It must be admitted that Bach’s attempt to recreate the sacred music 
of his day was analogous to the pietist’s task of recreating the personal 
piety of the people, and many of Bach’s melodies have a secular and 
popular origin. And some of the cantata and passion texts have a 
pietistic flavor, in their individualism and emphasis on the sorrows and 
sufferings of the crucified. But Bach was not a popular artist, and he 
did not worry that his music did not reach all the people. Most de- 
cisively, pietism’s attitude to art was abhorrent to Bach. Art and 
beauty were for pietism part of “the world” and therefore to be despised. 
As we have seen, art and beauty were part of the world which God had 
made and redeemed for Bach, and therefore good. Even orthodoxy’s 
attitude to art was closer to Bach than that of pietism. Orthodoxy con- 
sidered art one of the adiaphora—the indifferent things—which could 
be used either for good or for evil.}% 


12Tn his book, Bach the Master. 


13 There is a good deal of pietism in the traditional romantic portrait of Bach 
that we have already found grounds for rejecting. Much of it is due to the 
influence of a sentimental book called Die kleine Chronik der Anna Magdalena 
Bach, written by an English woman purporting to be the memoirs of Bach’s wife. 
An example of the kind of imaginative piety this book contains will be instructive. 
His wife, the book records (p. 57), went one day to visit Bach in his studio 
as he was writing the contralto recitative “Ah Golgotha” from the St. Matthew 
Passion, She looked in at the door, and found Bach’s face white and tear-stained. 
Later she wrote: 

How little do those who hear this music realize what it costs! I was 
impelled to go to him and throw my arms around his neck, but I dared not 
do it. For there was something in his look that filled me with awesome and 
reverent fear. He never knew that once I saw him in the agony of creative 
labor and I still rejoice over this fact for it was a moment in which God 
alone should behold him. In this holy music which he composed for the 
words of the Gospel he has given the sublimest expression to the feelings 
of Christians everywhere when they turn their gaze upon the Cross. Sebastian 
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Pietism claimed to be the true successor to Luther and considering 
some of orthodoxy’s scholastic and dogmatic aspects there was some 
justice in that claim. Bach is related to pietism in certain ways, then; 
he too was working along his own lines towards a fresh interpretation 
of Luther and the classical Christian tradition. But a pietist he could 
not have been. 


It was Albert Schweitzer who first claimed that since Bach cannot 
be exhausted by either the categories of pietism or Lutheran orthodoxy 
he is properly to be understood as a mystic. In his innermost essence 
he belongs to the history of German mysticism. This robust man, who 
seems to be in the thick of life with his family and his work, and whose 
mouth seems to express something like comfortable joy in life, was in- 
wardly dead to the world. His whole thought was transfigured by a 
wonderful, serene longing for death. Again and again, whenever the 
text affords the least pretext for it, he gives voice to this longing in his 
music ; and nowhere is his speech so moving as in the cantatas in which 
he discourses on the release from the body of this death.14 Schweitzer 
assumes that because there is in Bach a detachment from this world and 
a longing for death he must be a mystic. Bach’s longing for death is 
based on his desire to be united with Christ, and Schweitzer finds this 
union with Christ a mystical idea as well. It is the basis of Paul’s so- 
called mysticism, according to Schweitzer.* But we might well question 
whether this pattern of ideas is appropriately called mysticism in either 
Paul or Bach. Influenced by the thought of the Enlightenment so’ deeply, 
unable to accept Jesus Christ as the Incarnate son of God, Schweitzer is 
not able to understand Bach in terms of the biblical theology of Luther. 
Of course, since Schweitzer rejected as the grave-clothes of the historical 
Jesus the whole eschatological framework of the Gospel portrait of Christ, 
there remains for him no category except that of mysticism to understand 
Paul or Bach who is so close to Paul here. 


felt in his own soul the deep anxiety, the vast awe of creatures in the need 
of redemption, the lofty sublimity of the mystery of the Incarnation as he 
sat down to compose this aria. 

The author knows a good deal about what Bach was thinking about when he 
sat down to compose. But in spite of the overwriting and the sentimenality, 
there is a ring of something like the truth here. Bach did know something of 
the Protestant sense of sin, anxiety, and dependence, though the pietistic emo- 
tionalism of this account is something the trustworthy historical evidence does 


not support. 
14 Op. Cit., Vol. I, pp. 169-170. 
15 See 2 Corinthians 5:6 ff., and Schweitzer’s great work The Mysticism of 


Paul the Apostle. 
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But if Schweitzer is theologically wrong, he may also be musically 
wrong as well. When we listen to Bach’s music, the most vivid impres- 
sion we get is one of purpose; it is going somewhere. This is not the kind 
of music appropriate to world-denying mysticism. 

Bach’s music is never static; it is always moving, which may be one 
reason why it is disturbing to some people. It invades the mind and 
being in such a way that the listener has no rest. He loses his accustomed 
control over his own thoughts. In Bach, rhythm, melody, and harmony, 
the three basic elements of music, work together with a purposiveness 
that can become really unbearable.16 

If we listen to the remarkable chorus from Cantata 78, ““We hasten 
with feeble and diligent footstep”, we can understand the truth of this 
remark. Bach’s faith is not grounded exclusively on a mystical long- 
ing for death; it is also based, as this chorus reminds us, on service to 
God and discipleship to Christ in the present world. Mysticism is 
primarily world-denying, and Schweitzer believes that Bach’s work is 
exclusively characterised by a denial of the world. But this is only part 
of the truth. Bach is much more Protestant, much more biblical, we 
might add, and Schweitzer’s lack of interest in classical theology has 
blurred his vision. Bach both affirms and denies the world ; he lives with 
delight in it, but he is not of it. This is not mysticism, this is biblical 
eschatology. 

Consider the opening chorus of the St. Matthew Passion. Here unfolds 
a melody of the most extravagently emotional kind; infinite in its anguish 
and sorrow. It is, in fact, a kind of classical expression of the ultimate 
frustration of human limitation. Yet underneath, in the bass, throbs the 
rhythm of an eternal vitality undeterred by any mundane considerations. 
It is impossible to imagine a more graphic expression in art of the rela- 
tionship between the temporal and the eternal. Complete involvement in 
the world joined with utter transcendence over it; this is at the same 
time the essence and the paradox of the art of Bach. Such a conception 
is a bolder and more difficult one than pure mysticism, but it is also 
more Biblical and leads ultimately to eschatology.17 
No, Bach cannot be seen either as a conventional Lutheran orthodox, a 
pietist, or a mystic. He is a creative theological artist in the classical 
Protestant tradition. This statement will have to be defended and this 
is our final task. 


II]. As INTERPRETER OF THE BIBLE AND THE CREED 
What we are trying to demonstrate is this. Bach must first be under- 


16 Scheide, op. cit., p. 9. 


1 Tbid., p. 18. This “conception”, as Scheide puts it, is not only the essence 
and paradox of Bach’s art, but of his life as well. 
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stood as a man of his time; a German middle-class burgher, and more 
important, a man and artist in the baroque tradition: passionate, com- 
plicated, a man of opposites held in tension, a man in love with life and 


a man who longed for death as the true means of ultimate union with 
Christ. 


We have not been able to accept any of the traditional ways of classify- 
ing Bach’s religious allegiance, but we have discovered in him a deep 
personal loyalty to Christ that held together the extremes in his character, 
and have discovered at the same time a careful student of the Bible and 
Luther. 


To go deeper into his theological contribution, we must look at his 
setting of the Mass, the great Mass in B minor. Most of the settings of 
the Mass in the Roman tradition subordinated the words and tended to 
over-stimulate the listener by the use of coarse and popular melodies. As 
a Protestant, Bach put his main emphasis on the words, so that the 
music is always subordinate to them and designed to bring out their 
meaning. When we see how he has done this, we will be more inclined 
to wonder not only at his musical artistry but also at his theological 
originality. Here are some examples from the B minor Mass. 


1. The first Kyrie, in a minor key, closes on a major chord, indicating 
that Christian worship must move beyond a cry for forgiveness. Con- 
trition is a positive preparation for grace, not merely a basking in despair. 


2. The second Kyrie closes on a minor note, and there is an indicated 
pause before the Gloria with its joy and praise, begins. Modern perform- 
ances use this interval to seat late comers. Bach, of course, intended it 
as a time of silent worship in which the believer should prepare himself 
to give thanks to God for the forgiveness he has just shown himself to 
need, 


3. The Sanctus is a glorious musical rendition, with its soaring anti- 
phons and great intervals, of the holiness of God. Musical scholars have 
discoursed on the tension between form and formlessness in Bach’s 
music, and have interpreted this tension as one between medieval form 
and modern formlessness and freedom. But the form-freedom tension 
is a theological problem for Bach. The God to whom the angels cry 
“Holy” is the eternal God dwelling in heaven who has yet made himself 
into a “form” for man, who has in fact become flesh. This formless, 
ascending line of the Sanctus must be set alongside the slow descent of 
Et incarnatus est. (Notice that the Sanctus is written for six-voice-parts, 
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reflecting doubtless the six angels in the presence of God in Isaiah 6.) 


4. Perhaps the most instructive evidence will be found in Bach’s 
setting of the Nicene Creed (the Credo section) in the B minor Mass. 
The very fact that he took a traditional symbol of the Church to express 
his faith reminds us how seriously Bach took tradition, both musical 
and religious. But we will see that at a number of points he gives 
the creed a creative and fresh re-interpretation. 

It is interesting to compare Schweitzer and John Calvin on the 
musical adaptibility of the Nicene Creed. “The Symbolum Nicaenum’’, 
Schweitzer writes, 

is a hard nut for a composer to crack. If ever there was a text put 

together without any idea of its being set to music it is this, in which 

the Greek theologians have laid down their correct and dry formulas 

for the conception of the Godhead of Christ. In no mass has the difficulty 

of writing music for the Credo been so completely overcome as in this of 

Bach’s. 
But Calvin, who believed (unlike Schweitzer) that the Nicene Chris- 
tology was true, said almost the opposite. The Creed “is, you see, more 
a hymn suited for singing than a formula of confession.” But 
Schweitzer goes on at this point to say (perfectly truly) that Bach 
expresses the dogma of Christ’s divinity more clearly in the Credo than 
the theologians had done. 

His exegesis of these passages in the Nicene Creed has resolved the 

disputes that excited the Eastern world for many generations ° 

his presentation of the dogma even makes it acceptable to minds for which 

dogma has no attraction.19 

Bach by-passes the controversial words in the creed, ‘“‘consubstan- 
tialem” (the famous anti-Arian homoousios) and “filioque”’, which 
later was to disturb the Eastern theologians. Instead he emphasizes 
those parts which seemed to him to be central and which would lend 
themselves to musical restatement. He is orthodox enough in his 
theology, but is not afraid to revitalize and transform the orthodox 
traditions.2° Let us look at some examples of this from the Credo. 


1. The duet Et in unum Dominum is Bach’s way of interpreting the 
Nicene homoousios. The two voices represent the Father and the Son. 
Their melodic line is identical, but the duet is in canonic form, and 
the voices are contrapuntally related to one another. The Canon is 


18 Corpus Reformatorum, VII, p. 316. 
19 Op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 317 ff. 
20 There is an excellent discussion of this in Pelikan, op. cit., pp. 162-5. 
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the perfect form to express identity yet difference between the voices. 


2. We have already mentioned the musical symbolism of Et incarnatus 
est, in which the descent of the musical line mirrors the descent of 
the holy God to sinful man. Notice the effectiveness of the interval 
between the syllables “car” and “na”. 


3. The concluding measures of the Crucifixus (the setting to the 
words et sepultus est) are almost unbearable in their portrayal of 
agony and grief. The minor chords descend lower and lower, becoming 
softer and softer, until just before the end, the voices are barely heard 
at the bottom of their ranges. Out of this penultimate minor chord 
of despair, a low, barely audible major chord emerges and concludes 
the section. This faint modulation to the major key at the end begins 
to qualify the note of utter tragedy and to point forward to the brilliant 
and almost ecstatic music of Et resurrexit which immediately follows. 


4. One final example from the setting of the creed might be given. 
In the setting of the words “I confess one baptism for the remission 
of sins” (Confiteor), the musical emphasis is heavily on the words 
“remission of sins’, underlining the close connection between sin and 
baptism. But even more striking is the way Bach has related the words 
on sin and baptism to the setting of the words immediately after: 
“T look for the resurrection of the dead”. Bach does two interesting 
things here: in typing together musically the treatment of baptism and 
resurrection, he has brought together the beginning and the end of the 
Christian life and has underscored the resurrection-symbolism inherent 
in Christian baptism. At the same time, the music to the words about 
the resurrection of the dead are based on the music from the earlier 
section on the resurrection of Christ—Et resurrexit. Bach brings to- 
gether musically what should be held together theologically ; the resur- 
rection of Christ and the final resurrection of the body. 


Professor Parry has said of the Mass as a whole that it exhibits 
“in the most absolute manner and on the grandest scale, the deep and 
intimate feeling of its creator as a Christian and as a member of the 
Church. . . . Even when every available means has been brought to 
bear on the investigation of the bases of Bach’s views of art . . . there 
still remains a last wonder—the lightning flash of the idea of a mass 
of such vast proportions—the resuscitation of the spirit of the Re- 
formers—nay, the actual resurrection of the genius of primitive Chris- 
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tianity.”*! This final sentence is an acute comment on Bach’s theological 
position. He is very close—far closer than was the orthodoxy of his 
day—to the spirit of Luther himself, and therefore far closer to the actual 
words of the Scripture and the primitive Christian tradition which 
were the foundation for the protest of the Reformers. If this is true, 
we shall expect to find Bach at his most revealing as an interpreter of 
Scripture. To this we must, in conclusion, turn. 


It is in the great Passions according to St. Matthew and St. John 
that we find the most impressive examples of Bach’s original exegesis. 
The Passion itself is a uniquely Protestant form as Bach developed it. 
It had an existence before him in the Roman tradition, but there the 
words of the Scripture were minimized, and original and usually quite 
sentimental poetry was used as text. The two Passions of Bach are 
based, however, on the passion narratives of the New Testament. Bach 
took the words of the Bible so seriously that in the score of the St. 
Matthew Passion the Biblical words are all written in red ink. In 
the Passion form the chorale is always the response of the listening 
Church to the narrated events, while the recitatives and arias are 
always indications of the response of the individual believer. This 
structure reminds us of the Reformers’ definition of the Church as the 
place where the Word of God is both proclaimed and responded to. 

In the St. Matthew Passion the disciples ask, at the Last Supper, 
“Is it 1?” The answer to the question comes in a chorale immediately 
following in which the congregation confesses: “It is I, I should 
repent”. The setting of the words of institution of the Last Supper 
in the St. Matthew Passion, with their haunting, lyrical, and mysterious 
awe, depicts the undercurrent of bewilderment and mystery felt by the 
disciples at this event, and further suggests the reverent use to which 
this event was later put by the Church. The poignant tenor recitative, 
reflecting on the story of Gethsemane, is another example of Bach’s 
original musical exegesis. 

Commentators have always wondered about Pilate’s question to 
Jesus in the Fourth Gospel, “What is truth?’. Is this ironic or 
sincere? Bach’s setting to the words is moving and serene, and he 
clearly means us to understand Pilate’s question as a real one. Another 
original flash of insight may be found in the Christmas Oratorio, At 
the end of the setting to the words of the shepherd, “Let us now go 
to Bethlehem”, the bass instruments play an accompaniment based 


21 Parry, op. cit., pp. 62-64. 
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on the first line of the chorale, “O Sacred Head, now Wounded”. 
This is Bach’s way of expressing the fact that Bethlehem was the first 
step on the road to Calvary; that Christmas and Good Friday are really 
witnesses to the same total event of redemption. 


In the St. Matthew Passion the words of Jesus have only a string 
accompaniment, and this pattern is maintained throughout except for 
one place. At Jesus’ words “My God, my God, why hast thou for- 
saken me?” the voice is alone, without accompaniment. Mr. Scheide 
comments on this superb effect. 


Bach sees no need to obscure the element of despair in Jesus’ death as 
told in Mark and Matthew; by this simple stroke he lays it stark and 
bare. The Jesus of Bach’s St. Matthew Passion dies divested of his 
divinity; a mere man. The reality of this fact is easily missed because 
of the beautiful setting of the centurion’s words: “Truly, this was the 
Son of God” which follows hard upon it.22 


The greatest artistic and theological achievement of Bach is, when all 
is said and done, his portrait of Jesus Christ the Lord. It is his medita- 
tion on the death of Christ that explains his own passionate longing 
for death ; it is his meditation on the resurrection of Christ that explains 
his delight in this world. Christ is the clue to the diversities of his 
character and his art which otherwise could not be adequately explained.** 
Mr. Scheide has commented on Bach’s portrait of Christ. 


In the last analysis, what Bach offers in his Biblical settings is not a 
generalized religious exaltation but the delineation and fascination of a 
particular personality, a personality which he expressed artistically in 
such a way that it carries the conviction of being the most tremendous 
of all personalities. In this respect (as in many others) Bach enjoys a 
certain awe-inspiring solitude among religious artists. It is hard to 
find a face of Christ, painted or modeled in recent centuries at least, 
that expresses the power of Bach’s conception. I know of no comparable 
literary achievement. To the extent, therefore, that Bach’s Jesus remains 
a solitary figure among the artistic creations of later ages, the composer 
may justly lay claim to the title of the greatest of all Christian artists.24 


22 Op. cit., p. 26. 

231t ought to be noted that there are musical as well as religious reasons which 
explain why the subject of the passion of Christ came so naturally to Bach. 
One of these is the conflict between melody and harmony. Mr. Scheide writes 
(p. 22): “In Bach’s polyphonic music the various melodies necessarily depend 
on each other for the harmonic notes required for the logic of their articulation. 
But in working out their melodic patterns they are sometimes unable to provide 
the right notes at the right time. Thus ensue wrong notes or dissonances, 
which are often grindingly harsh. EH is the musical counterpart of the funda- 
mental conflict of life with life and is a feature uniquely basic to Bach’s esthetic.” 
This musical tension combined with the tension in the event of the passion itself 
to deepen, and finally to solve, the tension in Bach’s own character. 


24 Op. cit., p. 35. 
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But finally, we must all verify this claim for ourselves. Whenever 
the Bible seems strange to us, whenever we have put its power at a 
distance from us because of over-familiarity or over-confidence in our 
critical faculties—that is the time to sit with our New Testaments 
before us and to listen to Bach’s brooding and profound interpretations. 
I know of no better way of reminding ourselves that the Bible is, above 
all, a book that has changed men’s lives, and that it has changed them 
because of the message of joy and victory that it breathes (not because 
it is, as we today say in our terrible jargon, the most adequate inter- 
pretation of the human situation, or some such thing). Whenever the 
mid-semester doldrums strike, ladies and gentlemen, and this seminary, 
the ministry, the Church, and even the Christian faith itselfi—all seem 
to you so much irrelevant play-acting, put on your record-players the 
last few minutes of the St. John Passion, especially the final chorale, 
“Ah Lord thy dear sweet angels send”. Here are heights of joy and 
praise that will make your despair seem cheap and sophomoric. It may 
even convince you of the existence of angels. 


Bach is a great theologian. He is this for the only reason that a 
theologian can ever be great: he considers it his sole duty to interpret 
the words of Holy Scripture and to bring forth their deepest meaning 
for his time. His interpretations will never fail to humble and to 
refresh us. 


The Lamp of the Lord 


OrEN H. BAKER* 
“The spirit of man is the lamp of the lord.” 


HIS SHINING METAPHOR, set like a gem among words of more 

common lustre, affirms the affinity of every man for the divine. 
But we, in our mortality, are so encumbered by the clay which enfolds 
us that often the substance of the light we have becomes dull and 
murky while the winds of wordly preoccupation cause our candle to 
flicker, perchance to die, before its full strength is spent in the battle 
with darkness. The being of God is so hidden and mysterious that, 
with all our powers of knowledge and insight, we scarcely glimpse the 
garments of His glory. 


Were it not for those whom God himself prepares, by special gift and 
dedication, to bring illumination in each generation, our human plight 
would be overwhelming. It is to give thanks for the lamp of the 
Lord which burned with steady glow in the life of Edwin McNeill Poteat 
that we have come together today. It is a part of this thanksgiving 
that we should take simple account of blessings which flowed through 
him to us from God, and, in this act, to discern, if we can, what God 
would now show us in these fleeting moments about the meaning of our 
human pilgrimage. The stream of life, as it flows through time toward 
journey’s end into the great deep of eternity, receives much to replenish 
it from tributaries along the way. But if one would know the true 
quality of life so described, he must examine the headwaters in the 
primal springs of childhood. Once, in one of those rare moments when 
friends dare open their hearts to each other, McNeill spoke of his 
mother. He remembered the day in his childhood when she drew him 
to her side and quietly told him that he possessed talents which he must 
devote to God and humanity. On another occasion, more public, he 
paid tribute to his father, distinguished educator, from whom the son 
acquired insatiable thirst for knowledge. 


* Dr. Baker is Dean of Colgate Rochester Divinity School and delivered this 
address at the Dedication of the Poteat Memorial Chapel, Pullen Memorial 
Baptist Church of Raleigh, North Carolina, February 17, 1957. It was first 
published in the March 9, 1957 issue of the BIBLICAL RECORDER and is 
reprinted with permission. 
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Only a poet can fathom the thoughts of a mother when she ponders 
things in her heart about her son. McNeill himself sensed this, for 
once he wrote: 

Mothers still, it seems, 

Keep their heart like Mary— 

Full of words and dreams— 

Like a reliquary. 
I claim no comparable clairvoyance, but I am certain that, among all 
his gifts, none shaped his course more decisively than his acute sensi- 
tivity to nature, to human events, to people in walks of life, and to mean- 
ings gleaned from the storehouse of knowledge in its varied forms. 


His range of wareness took in the world. His responsiveness to its 
moods and needs flower back in transparent phrase, invested with plain 
fact and nuance to set the imagination going on untraversed trails. He 
needed all the arts to express himself, so manifold were the meanings 
which came trooping through his mind waiting to be put into the 
orderly procession of a sermon, into musical score, in a poem, or on a 
page of lucid prose. 


Equally stirring were his letters. I have cherished and kept all that 
he sent to me during the years which followed his service as president of 
our School. To discard anything that he wrote would have been an 
act of desecration. Frequently in these communications, he would make 
reference to the healing influence of the setting in which he lived and 
to the supporting loyalty and affection which this congregation gave him. 
Unfailingly he would mention the bright, sunny morning of a new day 
and what he saw through his study window—bursting buds and open- 
ing flowers of spring, tall trees rising skyward like cathedral columns, 
the mockingbird building her nest. It was in these scenes that his life 


was rooted. The mood of it is expressed by Sidney Lanier in some lines 
of the Marshes of Glynn. 


As the marsh-hen secretly builds on the watery sod, 

Behold I will build me a nest on the greatness of God: 

I will fly in the greatness of God as the marsh-hen flies, 

In the freedom that fills all the space ‘twixt the marsh and the skies: 
By so many roots as the marsh-grass sends in the sod. 

I will heartily lay me a-hold on the greatness of God. 


It was a part of this sensitivity that McNeill should experience the 
pain which accompanies perception of human distress, social wrong, 


injustice, the tragedy of war, and the blindness of prejudice which 
alienates men from one another. Feeling himself a brother to every 
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man, he wanted brotherhood to be the motif in a great symphony of 
human relations. 


He was a builder of bridges. He laid deep the piers of goodwill and 
stretched the cables of eternal love to unite the islands of separated men 
with the mainland of the kingdom of God. Sometimes he worked single- 
handed, but always so convinced of the rightness of his cause that he was 
certain others, in time, would join hands with him in making the 
structures firm and strong enough to bear the traffic of a complex and 
weary civilization. 

It must be added that this sensitivity, which knew the poignancy of 
living in a sinful and, at times, cruel world, knew also the lighter touch 
of a humor that often expressed itself in gay mockery of irritating 
stupidity and stubborn paradox. When the thrust of his critics bit into 
his soul, and he was tempted to seek the comfort of compromise, he had 
a quaint saying that stood guard over his decisions. He would say, 
“S-I-T-A-P—Stay in there and pitch.” He took counsel from his own 
‘wisdom. He repaired his armor with a chuckle and marched straight 
on into the fray with banners flying. 

In this man of God, we knew the power of searching intellect, the 
depth of organic feeling, the good cheer of a friendly heart. All these 
were the substance of a life whose spirit was the lamp of the Lord. 


And now, we have here this little shrine built by the love of those 
whom he loved and served unto the end. Here, his own inscriptions 
invite to prayer. Kneeling at this alter, the worshiper will know that 
the burning lamp which is the soul of Edwin McNeill Poteat will guide 
earnest petitions heavenward to the throne of God. He will know also 
that, on the far horizons of the earthly scene, where cross the crowded 
ways, limpid words will continue to arouse dull conscience from its 
sleep and lift the burden from heavy hearts. Then, departing from this 
hallowed place to resume his daily task, he will learn anew what our 
gallant comrade knew so well— 

how to mount up with wings like eagles, 


how to run and not be weary, 
how to walk and not faint. 


Wrestlers or Career Men 
ALBERT TERRILL RASMUSSEN* 


This, I suppose, is my “swan song”—my farewell message at Colgate 
Rochester—although I hope my remarks will not be listed under famous 
last words. For eleven years I have lived among you and worked 
in these hallowed halls. I want to express my heartfelt thanks for 
sharing this life with you. You who are students teach your professors 
far more than you'll ever know. 


When I came to Colgate Rochester, its reputation as a school with a 
social passion had long been established. This was the attracting force 
that pulled me here just as it brought-so many of the students. It was 
the school where Walter Rauschenbush had walked and talked and 
proclaimed his message. In this very chapel his figure is enshrined in 
stained glass, looking down on us even as we speak today. 


This is the school that had become so pre-eminent in generating com- 
passion for people in trouble, for the empoverished, for the demoralized 
and the broken. This is the school that had not been content to stop 
there but had gone on to teach of justice and community and orders 
of life that could reduce the blows and social pressures that destroy 
and thwart the growth of love and personality. It is my deepest hope 
that this school will always continue in this pre-eminence; that its 
graduates and faculty will be not social reformers but untiring pro- 
claimers of the full word of God—the word of judgment and transforma- 
tion of both men and communities and nations. 


But times have changed in America in the last eleven years. Numer- 
ous observers have declared that a new quiescence and lethargy have 
spread among the youth of our land. It is said that college students, 
instead of being fired with hopes of better things that are worth a 
struggle, have become benumbed. Having been hurt by the traumas 
of war and frightened by the spectre of continuing world upheaval, they 
have lowered their expectations so as not to be burned and disillusioned. 
Youth, no longer entertaining high hopes and grandiose expectations, 
seeks security and comfortable and modest middle-class living. Out of 


* Dr. Rasmussen, Arthur J. Gosnell Professor of Social Ethics and the Sociology 
of Religion, presented this address at morning chapel services in the Samuel B. 
Colgate Memorial Chapel, on April 10, 1957. 
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this has come the fear of controversy and the ideal of the conformist who 
does not want to rock the boat nor criticize. Courage becomes fool- 
hardiness and bad judgment. 

Such an atmosphere does not produce numerous candidates for the 
ministry or vigorous social leaders. If it does produce them, they are 
likely to be career men rather than men of conviction and a sense of 
mission. 

The somber truth is that it takes a lot of wrestling and inner conflict 
to produce men of conviction and genuine leadership. Wrestling and 
boxing are rugged sports that horrify gentle people and that leave 
scars even after intellectual and spiritual sparring. In boxing, men 
are left with cauliflower ears and flattened noses. In wrestling there 
are likely to be torn ligaments and lame legs, as shown even in the 
Genesis version. In Genesis (32:24-26) we read of Jacob’s wrestling: 

“And Jacob was left alone, and a man wrestled with him till the break 
of day. When the man saw that he did not prevail against Jacob, he 
touched the hollow of his thigh; and Jacob’s thigh was put out of joint 
as he wrestled with him. Then he said, ‘Let me go for the day is 
breaking.’ But Jacob said, ‘I will not let you go, unless you bless me.’” 

I have pondered often on what has happened to the eleven classes 
during these years at Colgate Rochester. Have they wrestled? Has 
their mood changed, their thinking, their enthusiasm? Has this new 
lethargy and conformity stolen into our ranks? When I came we were 
just over the benumbing and shattering shock and uprootage of war. 
Many of our students came to these halls from Normandy and Sicily 
and Okinawa. I remember vividly many conversations with some of 
these men as they sat in my office. I shall never forget the almost 
fierce intensity in their faces. Some had deep feelings of guilt—a 
burning sense of the imperative need to make up for all the killing and 
horror in which they had participated. “I ought to fight and suffer for 
something loving, just, and healing.” 

Some, sitting on the long and anxious watches at sea had asked 
themselves, “What am I to live for if I survive? The easy job, the 
conventional life?” A feeling came to them that they could never 
stand it, instead they felt a call to speak and act for a suffering and 
troubled generation. 

Some bore wounds and a sense that life might be short with a time 
urgency hanging over them. “Why sit in paneled libraries reading 
books with all the suffering and brutality and unjustice in the world?” 
Some felt that they had to act, not just sit and study theory. 
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Whatever their problems these men were not career men. They were 
men of mission with a driving desperation in their need to atone and 
give themselves. They were blessed or afflicted with high intensity— 
too much perhaps. They needed the quieting and settling discipline 
of study and meditation. They needed theory and a deep wrestling 
with the meanings of the Christian message. But I have been permanent- 
ly impressed by their deep driving motivations that came out of a 
conscientious response to their hard and soul-searing experiences. For 
it is the way that I too have felt the shocks and blows that open up 
the “tragic sense of life” and reveal the depths of loneliness, aliena- 
tion, and man’s inhumanity to man. 


Could it be that now we face the opposite danger—a contentedness 
with verbalization and correct exegesis. There is always a danger in 
succumbing to the popular orthodoxies of the times. It is not enough 
to repeat the ‘‘main line,” to concentrate on something to say that will 
be acceptable, to quote the “big guns,” without determining what we 
ourselves believe. 

Activism has been criticized and lampooned in our generation as an 
American aberration. But increasingly we are understanding again 
the primacy of action in the Christian Faith. As John Hutchison says 
in his latest book, the defining unit of the Christian life is acts in the 
form of responses to God and neighbor, not mere beliefs. How to act, 
how to make our decisions in relation to living people and the or- 
ganizational contexts in which we live and move, is the question of 
crucial consequence. The church is the active wrestling place where 
men struggle to discover who they are in the ultimate dimension and 
how they can give themselves so as to find themselves. 


A short time ago I attended worship in a strikingly beautiful church 
in a faraway city. Its high tent-like roof sloped to the earth in azure 
blue and natural wood. Its lines and sense of sweep were breathtaking. 
In architecture this church seemed to follow Daniel Jenkins’ dictum that 
the form of church architecture should be like a tent, symbolizing 
the fact that the people of God must always be on the move. 

The church was surrounded by light blue and tan cadillacs. Its two 
ministers were youthful and handsome. The people showed such pride 
in their church and such enthusiasm. There was dignity, decorum, 
polish, brilliance. Afterward a young man talked to me. He said, 
“I’m so impressed; I want to be a minister just like Joe. He is so 
handsome, so tanned, such a wonderful conversationalist.” 
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“It’s a tough occupation,” I replied. “People are in such deep 
trouble, so lost, so torn, so broken hearted, so sunburned” (they were 
in that southern city). “Human beings are all refugees from storms 
and tensions, from meaninglessness.” 


“They are?” he asked and looked pained. “I think I’d like to be a 
minister,” he said, but he looked doubtful as he walked away. 

I was thinking of the inner city and some of our best men who have 
wrestled and determined to serve God the hard way where both per- 
sonal and churchly survival is difficult. I’m thinking now about one 
of these men who served an inner city parish and found that everyone 
was in trouble—a hundred kinds of trouble. “I need to know more 
about people and communities, more about theology and the faith,” 
he said. He was not a career man. 


“We are getting more career men in the seminaries” a professor told 
me not long ago. “More ivy leaguers, men who are impressed by the life 
with books and gentle people, gentle prayers in remodeled sanctuaries, 
and the academic traditions of our faith.” 


Books, gentle people, and great traditions! I love these things too. 
But most of the books I read are disturbing, the great traditions are 
shattering in their impact; and as for the not-so-gentle people, they 
are, deep down, torn and alienated from those they love the most. 


I said to that professor, “I wouldn’t know. I think the students 
are taller and better looking and perhaps better dressed.” Frankly I 
wouldn’t know. What are career men? Are they men who love to stand 
up conspicuously and perform undisturbingly before their gentle people? 


I know I’ve seen a lot of wrestling in these halls, in the lounges, in 
the classrooms, in my office. I’ve seen a lot of agony, conflict and un- 
certainty. I have talked to many who have pondered the possibility of 
having made a big mistake. 

Sometimes I think this beautiful school is built at the very foot of 
Jacob’s ladder. I’ve discovered very little peace of mind here for 
myself or among our students. This is not a monastery or an institution 
that disseminates the easy answer. But I have never regretted it. This 
school is something like a basic training center for the Marines. It is 
a little rugged at times and spiritual night marches through the swamps 
are not unknown. 

I suppose a few career men get in from time to time who can shake 
off the agony of decision and soul searching. A few students leave 
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because it is just too much. A few go througha silly phase. They laugh 
too much and too raucously, and at serious things. They want to 
demonstrate how liberated they are. But they are wrestling, perhaps 
even more than others. 

My last word is that I hope this school never ceases to be a wrestling 
place. I hope and pray it never loses its historic concern, its prophetic 
passion and message. 

Frankly I hate to leave, but after a lot of agonizing I’ve decided to 
jump into the cold waters on the new frontier. God be with you all. 


Annual Report of the Librarian 
MAY 1, 1956—APRIL 30, 1957 


To the President of Colgate Rochester Divinity School: 


I have the honor to submit herewith my annual report as Librarian of 
the Divinity School for the year ending April 30th, 1957. 


SERVICE 

The effectiveness of the Library as an important adjunct to the class- 
room may be discerned in the increased use of library resources by mem- 
bers of the student body. Regular circulation amounted to 13,038 books, 
including 4,137 overnight books. While the number of books borrowed 
from the stacks is slightly less than last year, the number of overnight 
charges is somewhat higher. “Closed reserve” books given out at the 
Loan Desk amounted to 8,184. This figure also represents a slight 
increase over the previous year. Total circulation figures for the current 
year amounted to 21,222 volumes. Nearly 3,000 books were charged 
to outside borrowers. Evening attendance of 2,936 persons reflects an 
eight per cent increase over last year. 


ACQUISITIONS 
A total of 1,112 volumes were added to the Library during the past 
fiscal year. Of this number, 97 were gifts and 188 bound periodicals. 
As of May Ist, 1957, our Library holdings amount to 95,420 volumes. 


CATALOGUING AND CLASSIFYING 
The total number of titles catalogued and classified was 785. Cards 
filed in the official catalogue total 5,111. These represent 3,813 new 
cards, 806 temporary cards, and 492 replacements and additions. Cards 
added to the Shelf List catalogue amounted to 1,122, of which 710 
were new cards, 362 replacements, and 50 Baptistiana and Sermon Index 
cards. The grand total of cards filed was 6,233. 


REPAIRING AND BINDING 
A total of 2,028 books were marked or remarked and 609 author 
sketches were clipped from book jackets and pasted in new books. 
67 
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One hundred twelve books and 154 periodicals were prepared for com- 
merical binding. Eighty-six periodicals were sewed in red rope covers 
in our workroom and another 142 periodicals were checked, boxed, 
labeled and shelved with the unbound periodical collection. Duplicates 
from the American Baptist Historical Library made it possible to com- 
plete 54 volumes of Baptist State Annuals and New York State Baptist 
Association Minutes. 


STAFF MEMBERS 

The Divinity School constituency owes a great debt of gratitude to 
the conscientious services of Miss Ethel F. Sayre, a member of the 
Library staff for half a century. Although Miss Sayre now serves 
as cataloguer and classifier in a part-time capacity only, her intimate 
knowledge of the book collection and the classification system con- 
tinues to be of immeasurable worth to her colleagues. The increased 
use of “closed reserve” books has added substantially to the duties 
of Miss Lussow, Reference Librarian, and a member of the staff for 
the past decade. Miss Cook, General Assistant, has been with the 
Library for a third of a century. Last year, the writer of this report 
completed twenty-five years of service as Librarian of the Divinity 
School. 

While we have been most fortunate in holding our regular staff 
members over a long period of time, the part-time Library staff members 
present quite a problem. 

In order to complete her requirements for a teaching certificate, Miss 
Kathryn S. Altpeter resigned her position as secretary to the Librarian 
and typist for the cataloguer early in the fall. In October, Mrs. Shirley 
A. Mastin (Mrs. Richard E. Mastin) began her part-time duties as 
typist. In mid-January, Mrs. Edna S. Zimmer (Mrs. Herbert W. 
Zimmer, Jr.) became part-time secretary to the Librarian. Upon the 
advice of her physician, Mrs. Zimmer underwent surgery late in 
April, leaving the service earlier in the month. 


Messers. Malcolm G. Shotwell and John A. Everett found it im- 
possible to continue as student assistants because of outside commitments, 
the former terminating his services in May and the latter in October, 
1956. They were succeeded by Messrs. Randolph Thompson and 
Smith Turner. After two months’ service, Mr. Thompson had to 
relinquish his duties and Mr. James A. Braker succeeded him. Mr. 
Braker likewise found his school responsibilities too heavy and resigned 
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his position in February. He was succeeded by Mr. Jack M. Averill. 
Mr. John A. Phillips succeeded Mr. James A. Moss as stack clerk in 
October. 


LooxkING AHEAD 

The strength of a library collection is in its periodical holdings. 
Since 1948, our bound periodicals have been housed on the mezzanine 
floor of the Storage Room in the basement. This removal was neces- 
sitated because of the arrival of the Samuel Colgate Historical Collection 
from Colgate University during the summer of 1948. Now that the 
Historical Library has its own quarters, we are awaiting the removal 
of the remaining part of the Historical Collection from our stacks in 
order to return the bound periodicals to their former location (and where 
they will be much more accessible). 

In order to provide for additional stacks that will one day be needed 
to take care of our increased book collection, I would recommend the 
setting aside of an annual appropriation for this purpose if at all pos- 
sible. 

Every effort continues to be made by members of the staff to serve 
the Library needs of students and faculty. 

In addition to my duties as Librarian of the Divinity School, I have 
had the pleasure this semester of teaching a three-hour course in “Public 
Worship” and have found the experience to be a most rewarding one. 

Respectfully submitted, 
THEODORE Louis TROST 


May 7th, 1957 


Colgate Rochester Divinity School 


1100 SOUTH GOODMAN STREET 
ROCHESTER 20, NEW YORK 
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ACCOUNTANTS’ CERTIFICATE 


We have examined the books and records of Colgate Rochester 
Divinity School for the fiscal year ended April 26, 1957. 


The Securities were verified by a certified detailed statement from 
the Fiscal Agent (Security Trust Company), mortgages verified by 
physical inspection, cash on deposit by direct communication from 
the banks. 


The disbursements were substantiated by approved vouchers, and 
are in agreement with the financial books. 


The receipts from Investments were recorded on the books as 
reported on monthly statements of deposit from the Fiscal Agent, 
Security Trust Company. The receipts from rents, tuition and mis- 
cellaneous sources were not verified in detail for record of each 
item. We did make a test of receipts as recorded in the receipt book 
to cash book and daily deposits with Bank. 


It is our opinion that the Balance Sheet, and supporting schedules, 
properly set forth the financial condition at April 26, 1957, and the 
operating results for the fiscal year then ended. 


MILLER, FRANKLIN, McLEOD & COMPANY 
Certified Public Accountants 
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April 26, 1957 
TO THE MEMBERS OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES, 
COLGATE ROCHESTER DIVINITY SCHOOL 
Gentlemen: 


During the past year the assets of the school have increased $46,180.25. The sum- 
mary of this change follows: 


Additions 

Endgwanents Funds’ 2a. eee eee ee $33,773.69 

Funds Temporarily Functioning as Endowment ... 29,200.00 

BinatC Assets st et Sees, ese et ee 29,423.69 +$92,397.38 
Reductions 

Centennial Development Fund .................. 29,382.68 

eur rent. Hund sarees fete: a See ea ae 16,834.45 —46,217.13 


INELEURCTZOSE FE eee Rk EE oe ts Ghee We 1$46,180.25 


The increases in Endowment Funds and Funds Temporarily Functioning as En- 
dowment ($62,973.69) will produce additional income for future years. One of the 
large contributors to this group is Dr. Gilbert DeWitt Dare who set up a fund of 
$23,850 in memory of his father, Samuel C. Dare. Colgate Rochester deeply 
appreciates this memorial gift. 


_The decreases in the Centennial Development Fund and Current Funds represent 
disbursements for designated purposes. These expenditures, although decreasing 
the funds, fulfill purposes for which they were established and obligated. 


After all expenses were paid Colgate Rochester had an operating excess of 
income of $3,829.52. This was the result of nearly all of the income accounts show- 
ing an increase over the same accounts for last year. The students, for example, 
shouldered a larger portion of their tuition charges; endowment income was 
greater ; and gifts by churches and friends, both to endowment and current expenses, 
have been strikingly larger. $35,000 represents the total increase in this year’s 
operating income over that of last year. 

On the other hand, the past year produced a list of expenses far beyond the 
expectations of a carefully prepared budget. While the pneumatic hammers were 
pounding their way through the concrete floors of the main building for the new 
elevator, the return lines began to leak; a part of the main sewer line had to be 
relaid; gas stoves and refrigerators in the apartments had to be partially replaced; 
new washing machines had to be purchased; the vacuum system in the south zone 
was renewed; and finally our truck was wrapped around a tree and a new truck 
had to be purchased. Because of these unanticipated expenses no one last summer 
would have predicted an operating excess of income of $3,800. Larger income, 
however, from all sources made it possible to experience this result without dipping 
into our reserves. 

This report should not be concluded without a word of appreciation for Mr. 
Lawrence N. Parkes who retired May 1, 1957. For twenty-five years each member 
of the school community has had countless reasons for being thankful that this good, 
wise, and dedicated man has been on the campus. During his retirement the school 
will be his home. Hence, he will continue to be a part of our life and a guide to 
the solution of our problems. For this as well as for his years of unselfish service, 
the writer of this report is truly grateful. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Freperick A. Piorrow, 
Treasurer. 


1 Please turn to Schedule 1, page 8, for further details. 
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COLGATE ROCHESTER DIVINITY SCHOOL 
Rochester, New York 


EXHIBIT A 
Balance Sheet 
April 26, 1957 
Assets 
Market Value April 26, April 25, 
Endowment Fund Assets, at cost April 22, 1957 1957 1956 
iBondsyGSchedulei4)) s.¢.0 2) emeess- an $2,252,360 $2,489,728.73 $2,422,736.05 
Preferred Stocks (Schedule 4) ........ 599,525 643,850.00 643,850.00 
Common Stocks (Schedule 4) ........ 4,238,890 1,518,950.00 1,485,150.00 
Montizarec nett, ohn oie ah nee 72,290 72,291.60 71,315.55 
Eimereency ssoansnemt: acter. seer tein 6,995 6,995.14 1,254.80 
($7,875.14 less reserve $880.) 
Savino eA CCOLTItS measenn ier pa aaron eae 52,270 52,270.56 52,270.56 
Wininvyestecincas ier sia pan niente ieee 38,495 38,495.63 83,031.01 
FL OLA, en: ctl eee $7,260,825  4,822,581.661 4,759,607.971 


Centennial Development Fund Assets 


U. S. Savings Bonds, Series G, 23s .... $140,990 140,991.27 170,373.95 

Plant Fund Assets 
Educational and General Buildings ............... 971,906.26 942,482.57 
Dormitories and Student Apartments ............ 346,113.87 346,113.87 
Contents Fee. maar: ai eee ee ee eee 226,684.01 226,684.01 
andeandslinproverentsmyyean ieee ee eee 177,864.28 177,864.28 
Tiotalion’d csSeen.casiet ae eee ee 1,722,568.42  1,693,144.73 


Current Fund Assets 


Gashioniiandiand ain Banksia ss eee ae ee eee 32,734.16 53,329.46 

CEE cot Ra ee at, DR den 5,148.33 3,670.33 
Sub: Total! es, 2 ees 37,882.49 

Accounts Receivable .....................0. 0... 3,389.40 oes 
Ue Mc tee ee ee ee 41,271.89 58,106.34 


Combined Total Assets | o.f:.8 3. omen sta de Siloos arate $6,727,413.24 $6,681,232.99 
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COLGATE ROCHESTER DIVINITY SCHOOL 
Rochester, New York 


EXHIBIT A 
Balance Sheet 
April 26, 1957 
Funds and Liabilities 
April 26, April 25, 
Endowment Funds 1957 1956 
Unrestricted Endowment (Schedule 2) .......... $2,432,722.84 $2,405,372.84 
Restricted Endowment (Schedule 2) .. ......... 1,643,517.68  1,643,517.68 
ProntacNet)json) securities Sold. ..c..2. sc eds cee ss 481,233.71 474,810.02 
J otaerneowiment ie: “sci acon k Gen 4,557,474.23 4,523,700.54 
Reserve Funds—temporarily functioning as Endow- 
LIC EAL eaee eet ae wha Tks NE rhino 265,107.43 235,907.43 
EEO tal eee ee Shas hae est as nosh ts ae ee 4,822,581.661 4,759,607.971 
Centennial Development Fund (Expendable) 
Unexpended® Gifts... . e ene ade: A fudge tava 140,991.27 170,373.95 
Plant Funds 
LEyRor tal UENO eas? tye So SR Dee ee oe 1,349,632.73  1,349,632.73 
From Interest and Profits on Investments ........ 155,395.84 155,395.84 
From Unrestricted Endowment and Current Funds 80,749.68 51,325.99 
Pron Wridentified Sources «<5... 5-6: nee -ec2e-as- 136,790.17 136,790.17 
GROEN ok Beloe 5 RR Rae ls A ae 1,722,568.42  1,693.144.73 
Current Funds 
El rexpended Restricted Funds (Schedule 3) ...... 17,701.02 38,364.99 
Unexpended General Fund 
eee Aprile2s 19 oGue ere peces ce eee aie 19,741.35 19,466.45 
Add: Excess of Income (Current Year) ...... 3,829.52 274.90 
Subs Total sean tac eats + 23,570.87 19,741.35 
NGO oe MU or Sans SR en OR. Bee eee ne 41,271.89 58,106.34 
GombinedwLotal Bundsss-20. 324-32 cae. cert os es $6,727,413.24 $6,681,232.99 


1 [In addition to these funds Colgate Rochester has a perpetual one-ninth interest 
in the income from the Inman Fund held permanently by the Lincoln Rochester 
Trust Company. The Fund’s total market value at this date is approximately 
$128,000. The market value of our one-ninth interest is, therefore, $14,276. 
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COLGATE ROCHESTER DIVINITY SCHOOL 


EXHIBIT B 
Statement of Income for the years ended 
April 26, 1957 and April 25, 1956 
April 26, April 25, 
Income for Educational and General Purposes 1957 1956 
atiomseicrOt CASMs <conn sleep) oaks ee oe oes $ 16,337.56 $ 13,656.74 
SrOnMASCliGlArshipsmeer to jae ae ee 20,767.00 19,923.00 
Syed DG) ae Woy Oe peer ee ee eae o 37,104.56 33,579.74 
Endowment Income 
Bonds (Less amortization $1,500) ................ 75,180.25 71,770.79 
Prercrrede StOGsmree he Pek ole were Clee ene 28,007.52 27,795.02 
(Connon StOCksae nein oie bse sean See 154,074.45 146,772.75 
Uy Rove eee Veqetint- Se ee ac nee ROSE Ben aces ota Go 2,781.11 2,801.66 
SAVIN Oi A CCOUNLS ata. ciap isan a ao entice cee 1,478.00 1,372.65 
intra tte titid Yer a core. cesta oe hao are eee ee 437.19 428.76 
Emencency sls0ans eek. aun een Om ee 184.09 16.10 
Interest transferred to Development Fund ........ —3,953.00 —4,754.00 
Subs Lotalionn ike Ree ee ea eee eae .. 258,189.61 246,203.73 
Gifts 
PA Warts cate eri «Sas nee he 8,086.16 7,124.71 
PATUeHiCcan bapiiste@Onvention |]. nue asaee eee eee 2,850.00 1,824.00 
ROC OS at enue fais Oat Stone ale ek ee ee 20,175.42 18,434.66 
PUIOIRIS Gee inet: ce dn egies odie ciate ae 51,099.10! 34,478.56 
Gittsefomeocholarships) a-.cegane. neers eee aoc ce eae 1,819.00 2,646.68 
SUC Ves meter eee fe ricten stich te eet” eet enn th ee 2,675.00 3,340.00 
Sub hotalaet steers scour) bow ge ae 86,704.68 67,848.61 
From Funds 
Development Fund ($35,633) and others ......... 36,611.00 38,956.00 
Deductts Desisnatedsincomey..4. 42.0) cele ee —6,915.00 —6,601.00 


Total for Educational and General Purposes 411,694.85 379,987.08 


Income for Auxiliary Purposes 
Dormitories and Apartments 


Dormitories our stideaty 0). a. Jk. os ened 3,952.00 4,121.00 
Dormitories—medical students ................... 3,502.59 4,033.15 
AMAR tHIENtS Seed ohets cw ctoet oe eases © snc lk Rod ate eee 13,411.77 11,168.86 
@ourerencessand Sundty a, 4.24. -.sen ae ee e 2,752.45 3,475.16 

S a berhota libet tcsideind Nauk sre cy aa eee meee 23,618.81 22,798.17 

RET ECLO NY sere: cette ANTM Rn ec dece iste oa code peciene ee 18,828.43 16,649.01 
Total for Auxiliary Enterprises .......... 42,447.24 39,447.18 

Total Income Available for Current Use .............. $454,142.09 $419,434.26 


1 Includes non-recurring gift of $10,000. 


Peale Meh ws nie tend.» oi SBP gsiarew cewamaaaae sts ees 
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COLGATE ROCHESTER DIVINITY SCHOOL 
EXHIBIT B 
Statement of Expense for years ended 
April 26, 1957 and April 25, 1956 
April 26, April 25, 
Expense for Educational and General Purposes 1957 1956 
Administration, Publications, and Placement Services $ 54,036.47 $ 51,614.06 
Rav eCREniGOteree St are ag ate et eee A 7,945.21 8,207.39 
cma MOnSmet et a otk oo son ne erie ec 18,680.97 23,209.26 
Retirement Benefits 
IB SUNTCTIS. 2 SOS NG Se aE ee ee 9,147.74 9,132.72 
AWiiEStRT TESCO TT Ce a niet ee ese 9,048.00 8,182.61 
Hederale social. Security: Laxes . Jodtutsee-. oo. 25: 1,936.72 1,621.09 
Sih= Rotaless.- 5. «8s. ck cis 5 ee eee ee 20,132.46 18,936.42 
MisentiCtiOie MM REME Ee. 7. ae. 562s eee ok Dea cee 138,377.68 129,894.03 
iBencralg Vabraryaes v2 eaten ee eee 21,572.74 20,670.84 
Samuel Colgate Baptist Historical Collection ........ — 438.61 
Scholarships 
Geretale erry 5 eh Se he a eee eae ee ee 23,899.00 21,039.00 
CTT GEN Todt ae ainerke tie eee eet amount nar Nr ees Coe ae ie 3,500.35 1,200.00 
Climcale. pe pees. RR IR eee ce cee ee Re. — 95.00 
olivate, Waiverstivern:, 2s Free S. os oot aati Ao 5 — 150.00 
EPO Gates kate ree lac, oe ee eS. ae 1,819.00 2,646.68 
Sabo Rotator sets oc ae oe ee kc ee 29,218.35 25,130.68 
Pieysieat Piatt \( Mdncational)\ = 22. es anew cree 67,868.25 42,314.16 
Total for Educational and General Purposes 357,832.13 320,415.45 
Expense for Auxiliary Enterprises 
Dormitories and Apartments 
AMS ETe emia ed ET eS ya he dip Fede ie ee a 8,833.32 6,853.82 
igi Ibiegeiitere plugs - Re tes Ae eee eens Cer ee 241.75 114.87 
DAL IEN tsa ee a tse Meee eee rene oe tes eed 15,154.59 17,816.68 
Siok Of a meee NL gee ntetsiree. cose eens 24,229.66 24,785.37 
RelectOr yee oe Ee ee Pre bia. oh gies 25,069.78 21,628.54 
Total for Auxiliary Enterprises .......... 49,299.44 46,413.91 
Other Expense—Annuity Payments .................. 130.00 130.00 
Total. Expense eee Nee isa 407,261.57 366,959.36 
at fers: 
visrvesiment Reserveminer te ooo ee aa aa 3,000.00 3,000.00 
Weatritetianicé RESERVES) cae ane ietiete ta teins 4,200.00 4,200.00 
Development Fund Reserve ..... De aie chi ea 25,000.00 20,000.00 
Elevator Fund ($5,851) and Contingencies ........ 10,851.00 25,000.00 
Total’ Transters en 2s eee ee ac os 43,051.00 52,200.00 
“Ad. Crasiers sem rece ene hea aoe 450,312.57 419,159.36 
igs Bey Ee iacote for then’ Caren arte ctae einen ae 3,829.52 274.90 
$454,142.09 $419,434.26 
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Schedule 1 


Colgate Rochester Divinity School 
Summary of Changes in Fund Totals of Balance Sheet 
for year ended April 26, 1957 


Endowment Funds 3 
BalancesA prile2oql 957 ene ccc oe mc re ae $4,523,700.54 
Additions : 

Sadie Ma Manzlermhtnd sane -eyeae arte seek alee: $ Tras 
Samuel C. Dare Memorial Fund ...........--.--- 23,850. 
Annual Transfer to Investment Reserve from Cur- Het 


Cental PETatiOnsia mk ia takc sees Mame eerie 
Profit on Sale of Sectirities ........:..-2255-5--- ~ 6,423.69  +-33,773.69 


BGLUNCCHA PIIIRCOM19 Os ok. ays) «eae esa ue ee eee $4,557,474.23 


Funds Temporarily Functioning as Endowment i 
BalanceyAprile251957 90.02. 0.4 155 cnt Oetesp pine a a $ 235,907.43 
Additions: (from Current Operations) 

For Maintenance Reserves ......m..--.202.-:-- $ 4,200.00 a 
For Development Fund Reserve ............---- 25,000.00  +-29,200. 


Balance Aprils26, 1957 sc: Wea ace oe ee eee $ 265,107.43 


Centennial Development Fund 
Balance A prileZey, 11957 Site sais cece es es TA Oe Ree $ 170,373.95 
Additions : 
ledreyPayinentsmccs ta eee $2,297.00 
DLT SS ee oo RR eR Geneon Pome as 3,953.00 $ +-6,250.00 


Deductions : 
Year’s Expense of Development Program ....... —35,632.68 


INCtM ID COreaSC aA ewer ong eke opt ea ee eee — 29,382.68 


BalancerA Prale26. 1951 eas as Sc sg OK AO IO ae Eee $ 140,991.27 


Plant Funds 
Balance A pril 25,1956 (6. ih. eee eee eee ee $1,693,144.73 

Additions : 
Disbursements (to date) a/c Elevator in Strong Hall ......... +29,423.69 


Balance A PH 26, LOST, <2. 3 saris ae ote ae eee te $1,722,568.42 


Current Funds 
BalancetA priiezon 1957. vo eA os. dein Oe nO eee att Deere ee $ 58,106.34 
Additions : 
Nestricted(Gilts (Schso)m.-. 44... $ 5,218.80 
Restricted Endowment Income (Sch. 
Oh ANS 5 Ot eRe een Rree eo 6,915.00 
Earmarked Funds from Operations 
GS.chig 3) paper eee ei hee 15,655.97 
Current Year’s Excess of Income... . 3,829.52 31,619.29 


Deductions : 
Expenditures from: 
Restricted Gifts (Sch. 3) .......... 9,652.62 
Restricted Endowment Income (Sch. 
Oe a hetngh ramet eee) ee 7,413.34 
Earmarked Funds (Sch. 3) ....... 31,387.78 48,453.74 


Net: decreasé, .:)0.5 dc, ue —16,834.45 


Chev slat nee apie ah 2 So GAs ee ee Te NY $ 41,271.89 
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Schedule 2 
April 26, 1957 
Analysis of Funds 


1. Unrestricted Endowment Funds: 
Generalgiindowments Hund: ee eer eee. 
Greater Colgate Rochester Fund ................. 
JouaeAonversary: Pund ©. 86> jeeee wok... 4S), 
New World Movement Fund .................... 
Jobne a oness tind ee see wey Mer ers oy oe 
Professorship cindy c= See ee ee ee 
Aqindeties Saxton rund eee a ote ee ee ae 
lennygers SCLOneal indie oe! oe ee, 
Dloydysmergency binds) se). /.. 05... caeteue sek 
Russclle@oloate Pundwecis sos ng ea ae 
MaryaMerMelntoshetund. 2 sc.,..2c0. seamen ene 
GeorsenW oAtwell Fund ©0205... ...9en sade 
AlbertawWeuseaven und ics a8. 5 «oe eee ees = 
School Student Body for A. W. Beaven Memorial 
ehishalites Maca Mam. «2c isc Cotes tos. 
Henry, Kirke Porter Fund 1.200.600. ebove vce nae 
Johnie Melntosho Fund 22. ooo chic cuetacsn ces one 
Wabnmiee Micintosh Ptindeas ei sok. deo, cee 
Janetentelntosher und (fea eet ee oN hay 
Carrie Mie Smutin Pind =e 2) sar, ac eset as Sook Oe 
Hamiariin, Douglas Fund scape ay. eee ake 
amy Dea gine: PAIN. coat ies aan. oe std 
Charles M. Thoms Memorial Fund .............. 
WaldorSs Butler Fund: 2. aos Chas ck Weeds a 
Katherine: Siikancie Pumd 4.0 oss.ssci dann ee oleae s 
Sadie EManzier Pund 20-2 no20 deo do annne > 
Samuel! C, Dare’ Memorial Fund... .........c0...: 
hnvestmiente eserves 2 0 pelle ais Aaa Gastew Rec e ls 


Morals (rex ta prt \ sere fe cer. eterdt es 


2. Restricted Endowment Funds: 
(a) Lectureship and Professorship Funds: 
Haines) 5.) Woloate.. Pund tne Asha 
meee ostin pramid os yee gs ete Me eee 
Cornelius Woelfkin Professorship Fund ...... 
(iveyor: Wectureship Fund’. 950 on. 8- oh... 
Wilfred W. Fry Memorial Fund ............. 
NibettewVin Beaver und) 25275 sae fe ata 
Rauschenbusch Memorial Fund .............. 
Wayland Ayer Memorial Fund .............. 
Ely Per tye bund. eateries. Fae 
Arthur J. Gosnell Memorial Fund ............ 
Mr. and Mrs. William Winn Fund ........... 


Sub-Total Rape cee ch » 
(b) Scholarship Funds: 

John}. Jones andere rere reas iat 
Matthias Lont-Pand ier ac ere a 
Mary Elizabeth Stewart Fund ..... Ee ieee 
Colgate Rochester General Scholarship Fund. . 
Alvah Pierce Memorial Fund ............... 
Hugh R. Jones Memorial Fund .............. 
Treness nell Lewise lines seen ere eae 
Hezeliah Harvey Fund. ee ee - 
Isaac A. Smith Memorial Fund .............. 
Frantz Haverstick Fund .................... 


ish Total eee ee: 


$ 583,941.27* 
480,325.85 
58,809.80 
104,265.72 
650,042.32 
299,520.43 
10,000.00 
25,000.00 
20,082.25 


25,000.00 
20,000.00 
101,321.00 
10,000.00 
14,000.00 
50,029.00 
36,204.30 
25,000.00 
77,351.25 
26,753.73 
100.00 


385,759.28 


651,508.61 
3,000.00 
3,698.56 

207,890.34 

113,415.61 


79 


$2,432,722.84 


ne f this fund came to the Society as result of agreement, dated October 14, 
tome Educational Union of The German Baptists of North America. 
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Schedule 2 


April 26, 1957 
Analysis of Funds—concluded 
(c) Library Funds: 


Ambrose Swasey Library Fund ............. $ 53,034.88 
General Library and Reading-Room Fund .... 127,000.00 
Samuel Colgate Baptist Historical Collection 
VER Et OtL soe G5 See ee te er ee cea 47,028.33 
Silas Ne) ale i a Rc ae ne edo sete 227.063.21 
(d) Annuities : 
Delphine rAntisdel’ cova, s. dado terete ieee. 2,850.00 
ATi Gem AGH lester art cn <A eke cat Gees 1,000.00 
Garolines Moreyic.< voce. eae ome na Oe 480.00 
StibaOta Wes acer Wg, tne eee nee 4,330.00 
(e) Sundry Restricted Funds : 
Frank Lemoine Wilkins Prize Fund ......... 1,200.00 
IR mereencyeleoan: Fillies eee ee 10,000.00 
Isaac W. Grimes Rotary Student Loan Fund. . 931.84 
PN uirmtiie uini dl pee cor tee a eed a ee ke 95.23 
The Reverend Enoch Pond, m.a., Memorial 
1 GET UG(G Shy ny SMR Ae SORE ae eae an ts Cra 3,043.75 
Misia Be lee ix by poe Aca ha Fores bho 55 5 200.00 
Rests Bennett Undes.¢n ctr. trot ate, oe 300.00 
Mrs. Frederick A. Cole Fund ...... co ee Be 8,081.25 
Ste lotal eee: tic cent, cei ae eee eae 23,852.07 
otal, (CEixehibit 1A.) Pie gc) So. 5 er be $1,643,517.68 
Oa brontion SecurmtiessSoldu( Exhibit, A) - acc esc eee \" 481,233.71 
Total Endowment Funds (Exhibit A) ............... $4,557,474.23 
4. Special Reserves: (Temporarily functioning as Endowment) 
Library mResServies: |, 2. cus ecner en Gene Oe 1 $ 1,290.95 
Building-andeEquipment Reserve =... 20:4.) / 0... ee 83,163.49 
Reser vesior Contingencies +. .6 1... 4 eee ene 30,610.00 
Development «Hund sReserve .. =... (46s eee eee 2 eee 150,042.99 


ER ee Ee IR Te Tee $ 265,107.43 
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Schedule 4 


Description of Securities 
April 25, 1957 


Par Value BONDS Book Value 


Us GOVERNMENT 


S), 
180,000 U. S. Savings Bonds, Ser. “G”, 24s, due 1955-60 .......... 
1751000) U.S Breasunysbondss22seduc. 1980-75 22 eee ee 
72,0005U., Simireasuryebondsiess due 1959-62 5 |. esas ee ee 
S0000KUE SS Dreasurys Bonds) $tsvdie 1983 62052. ances soe er 


CANADIAN 


25,000: Provitice of Nova Scotia 38s, 1964 2.0... .0...0.02 ane des een: 
Zo UO0EE rer iacenot Omer rigns 2s), 1972 dey pecs os eee sie aalen oo eee 
J0;O00SProvincesof@tichechcas, 19/1 6.02.0) en ee ee eee 


RAILROAD 


25,000 Canadian Pacific Cons. Deb. 4s, Perpetual ................ 
25,000 Louisville & Nashville-Equipts. 33s, 1964 >>................ 
25,000 Oregon-Washington RR & Nav. Co. “A” 3s, 1960 .......... 
30,000 Pennsylvania Railroad Co. “A” 44s, 1965 ................... 


Pusiic UTILity 


$180,000 
177,470 
75,000 


$482,470 


78,650 


105,680 


1,387,820 
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Schedule 4 
Description of Securities—continued 
April 25, 1957 
Par Value BONDS Book Value 
INDUSTRIAL 
25,000 Allied Chem. & Dye Corp. Debs. 34s, 1978 ................. $24,760 
BO OU0sBordensea Cos Debs 2es- 198 ls... coh meme eee eee 49,590 
POE Continentals Oil Coe 5001 9R4 sso oa 5c sos Gee he Pe ee ene ee 50,000 
PaWOGeneralh Mlectricy Cos 338; 19764 ics o2 2 cece d oe ees 8s vs .. 49,620 
po OuuNGeneral Motors Corps 32s, 1979) 00. deg cec occ cuicees couwew ne 51,130 
50,000 General Motors Acc. Debs. 3s, 1960 ......................-. 50,000 
50, MO0BNationals Dairy ass 19/760.....0 8a8 2. Gules «<a Sciague ee ae 50,670 
50,000 Nationaissteel Corp. lst 335, 1982: .....5. 452. 2 eee 50,000 
50, 000 Procter & Gamble SeSN LOST eee ie a aie lin A ete. pee. Oe 50,650 
50,000 Service Pipe Line 3.20, NO SZ ete e ele Ah 82 ink ee tes ae 50,530 
OUR ShellmuUmen® Oil. Corp) 245) 1971 ce 2. Bee. ae cee ee 50,000 
50,000 Standard Oil of New Jersey Deb. 28s, 1971 ................ 49,150 
——— $576,100 
Total Bonds, including bonds allocated to Centennial Devel- 
pried Rieko cher Sete eee ee Re SY Tee et Ame oe heer ee, $2,630,720 
Shares PREFERRED STOCKS Book Value 
RAILROAD 
WOOGMNaretmtante 1 O9. CUM A. ee ce ecoe ohn cote seo Re one $31,270 
ee 91-270) 
Pupsiic UTILITY 
500 Cormnecticut Light & Power Co. $2 cum ................... 26,750 
500 Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc. $5 cum ........ 49,910 
Ae Cousimerse bower. Co, 94-50 cum: .2 6.0 os ee ode 39,920 
400 Dayton Power & ee veh Be VoCUit Sets cA” Seen at at 40,240 
1000 Duanesme: iohts Con $251 Owens ee fe eran. o Pe ee nace 51,350 
"300 Indiana & Michigan Electric Co. 44% cum ............... 30,980 
200) Katisase Citys bowenren  4cht COn s.00%o) 5 en Aba 19,090 
500 Niagara Mohawk Power Co. $3.60 cum ................... 48,330 
500 Northern States Power Co. (Minn.) $3.60 cum ............ 44,090 
200 Rochester Gas & Electric Corp. 4% cum Ser. “F” .......... 20,750 
200 Southern Indiana G. & EB. 48% cum .5...3..0..5-16-)- 28s: 19,480 
oom southwestern G: & Be Slo euiniyese ce moun sea ee ees te se od 10,210 
—— 401,100 
INDUSTRIAL 
500 Aluminum Co. of America 3.75% cum .................... 49,190 
Zigesmenican Sugar Refining Co. /9o see ee ete ee 28,700 
Eiememeate-Palmolive Co. $3.50 cum 2. .cicaaes see cece eee 47,430 
Biineeneral Motors Corp. $5 cum) S222 eo esses sc boa esse os 22,830 
MOOmMarshall Field & Co. 449% cum sere: oe ee ee et bee 9,800 
400 United States Steel Corp. $7 cum ...............0 cee eee 53,530 
———__—— 2116480 
Menemericreed Stock wi 05205 sree eNeee tee «so ogc ahs sealed: «Fh $643,850 
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Schedule 4 


Description of Securities—continued 


April 25, 1957 


Shares COMMON STOCKS Book Value 
RAILROAD 
3,000 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe .........-...----+-+-++s00+: $41,280 
"400 Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio ee A cis sees ete eg eee 37,650 
R00! Greate Northern maser ern wee re ns bo aoe On nae ae ee ey 
3.000 UntonmibPactiGianie este tioe a. oa , $140,110 
Pusiic UTiLity 
3)0/2uAmenican, Gas (Seeblectric (Coie 51... ). letter au) isee eee eee $38,930 
605eAmertcaneelecde lel Cor onc cce w<.0 5 hens eS ee eee 90,010 
O0UGA tantic. City Klas Come oa. oad. Re ee a 7,050 
1,800 = Baltimorer Gas & Electric Co, 47 i... sation esate 48,070 
2-730 EineinnatiaGasew=mlectric. Compstat) .2 2h ae cease ee 31,830 
1,600 Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. ....................-. 36,050 
600 Columbus & Southern Ohio Elec. Co. ..........-..-.--.---- 14,880 
1,200 (CommonwealthsP.disonsGo. "ee - Nie eriSe : etter oremee= 29,210 
HeOUO@EConmdison=or Newsy Of kK. oar aera pe eemenes 26,180 
LS00eehiladelphia mtlecttic, Gon s,s bane c eee ie ates cent et 29,870 
——— 352,080 
INDUSTRIAL 
S60eA Hied= Chemical & = Dve Corpse aces. ces occ ones eee 45,020 
SO0s Americans Can sCo. ee td tes sate oa ae ee 21,700 
LOO sAtlantiGokennine COs sae ck eee cin sates ack no ee Oe 14,150 
2062Béthlehem: SteelM Gore sm «ett Ris eee aot ities nee ales vane 9,260 
HO) sBordentiC ompany oasis, ee ee A 36,590 
200" Chtysler= Corporation’ va..cac of ete eee see 14,590 
2,000 Bat? DuPont de: Nemours & (Co. f2.2 ssa: an oe -eee 81,540 
4.085sbastnan = <odalcs Company. ste... s. asec te eee eee 56,060 
2,000: General Electric® Conipany ie: sae sieeaae eee eee om aoe 29,680 
TSS Gulf: Oils Corpar: eh om deeds ee eae eee ee ee 37,320 
1,000: Humble-Oil-& Refining Company 2)..@.. <1 ieee aaveeee oe 20,730 
1500 2lngersoll= Rand ‘Company 42408. vate tacit tebe ae Serer 24,980 
£:0002Inland=:Steel- Company =. is ov Seer es ene ee 29,950 
1,000 International Nickel Co. of Canada Ltd. ................... 34,340 
Oo Mntemiational- Paper Comm. ce ees iat ete eee eae 27,920 
57 Sy Standard=Oil ofmindiana wont oie nny ee RN eat 24,910 
H208-standard Oils (New: Jersey). o.oo os eee ee ae oe ae 55,470 
ZAMO TStenline UD rig me Tacric res «Sat ccorag oe eee eS Oa 34,370 
1000s U nionsCarbide: &aCarbon) Corpa a.secaienone ae 25,400 
Zs00aUnited estates’ Gypsunnecor «ci laws retort ee eae 43,280 
1000S SVWView Woolworth’ Company —... aen.can sor eee 42,380 
709,640 
BANK 
800 First National City Bank of New York ................... 47,680 
600 ‘Guaranty “Trust. Companys. 62. -:... Ge Yee eae Se 31,600 
1,000 Irving Trust Company ee Vorke) 48: =o eaatee es a 26,100 
1,100 InincolmmRochester wl nists (CONe men eek oer eee et 44,990 
UG). Py, Morgan @Cos ye Seu ole eo aie ee eee 46,800 
600 New York Triust*Cémpaty >...) + cg eee 32,420 


229,590 
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Description of Securities—continued 


April 25, 1957 


Shares COMMON STOCKS Book Value 
INSURANCE 
aL OOuRederal sinsirance., COMmpanys=s «.: a a. ocraee aes oe acs Ss $13,420 
500 Great American Insurance Company .......2.<..6.. 225s 13,320 
6250 Hartiord Bire= (Insurance Company... +22. scsc. cass cee 28,110 
1,080 Insurance Company of North America .....-... 02.2. ¢0+064: 20,530 
e250 -lravelers Insurance Company: 5.02.2 ane. 9 ueadee aussie: 12,150 
$87,530 
DEO THERCOMUINO Vd S LOCKS ia Bong Sr aie Siz Ca a HES PERE 1,518,950 


Combined Total, including bonds allocated to Centennial De- 
PelOpmient: Hind 4S AN Nl ee i eee eae es Rise; $4,793,520 
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Colgate Rochester Divinity School 
Bulletin 


VoLUME XXX 


TWENTY-EIGHTH CATALOGUE 


JANUARY 1958 


REGISTER FOR 1957-1958 


ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR 1958-1959 


@ Published six times each year, in October, December, January, March, 
May, and June, by the Colgate Rochester Divinity School, at Rochester, 
N. Y. Entered as second-class matter April 11, 1913, at the post office at 
Rochester, N. Y., under Act of August 24, 1912. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate of postage provided for in Section 1103, Act of October 3, 


1917, authorized July 30, 1930. 
@ Copyrighted by the Colgate Rochester Divinity School of Rochester, 
New York. 
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1958 
January 7 
14-17 
17 
21 
March 21-23 
April 4 


May 9 


June 1-Aug. 31 


September 12,13 
16 

17 

October 20-24 
November 26 
28-30 

December Z 
19 

1959 

January 6 
20-23 

23 

27 


Calendar 


January 1958 to May 1959 


Classes resume at 8:30 A.M. 

Autumn Semester Examinations 

Autumn Semester ends 

Winter Semester begins at 8:30 A.M. 

Spring Conference on the Ministry 

Good Friday. No classes held 

Spring Recess, Convocation, and Alumni Week 

Classes resume at 8:30 A.M. 

Final Date for Completion of Senior Work 

Winter Semester Examinations 

Winter Seemster ends 

Baccalaureate Service at 4:00 P.M. 

Annual Meeting of the Corporation of the Colgate Rochester 
Divinity School 

Annual Meeting of the Board of Trustees 

Convocation for the Conferring of Degrees at 8:00 P.M. 

Summer Conferences, Clinical Training, and Field Work 

Orientation Retreat for New Students 

Autumn Semester Opening. Matriculation and Reception of 
New Students 

Public Opening at 7:30 P.M. Speaker Professor J. Alvin 
Sanders 

Autumn Semester Classes begin at 8:30 A.M. 

Middlers’ Conference, Greenlake, Wis. 

Thanksgiving Recess begins at 5:20 P.M. 

Fall Conference on the Ministry 

Classes resume at 8:30 A.M. 

Christmas Recess begins at 5:20 P.M. 


Classes resume at 8:30 A.M. 
Autumn Semester Examinations 
Autumn Semester ends 

Winter Semester begins at 8:30 A.M. 
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March 20-22 Spring Conference on the Ministry. 

27. Good Friday. No classes held 
March 27 to Spring Recess, Convocation, and Alumni Week 
April 6 

7 Classes resume at 8:30 A.M. 
May 15 Final Date for Completion of Senior Work 

21,22 Winter Semester Examinations 

22 Winter Semester ends 

24 Baccalaureate Service at 4:00 P.M. 

25 Annual Meeting of the Corporation of the Colgate Rochester 


Divinity School 
Annual Meeting of the Board of Trustees 
Convocation for the Conferring of Degrees at 8:00 P.M. 


Introductory 


4] Piste Colgate Rochester Divinity School is a corporation organized 
under the provisions of Chapter 418 of the Laws of 1927. The 
articles of incorporation were filed on July 11, 1928. The Colgate 
Rochester Divinity School continues the work of the Colgate Theo- 
logical Seminary formerly of Hamilton, New York, and of the Roch- 
ester Theological Seminary formerly of Rochester, New York. 


The Colgate Rochester Divinity School is a corporation composed 
of annual members and also members appointed by Baptist churches. 
Its president is The Reverend Wilbour Eddy Saunders, D.D., of Roch- 
ester, New York. It continues the legal existence of the Baptist Educa- 
tion Society of the State of New York organized at Hamilton, New 
York, on September 24, 1817, and of the New York Baptist Union 
for Ministerial Education, organized in Rochester, New York, on May 
11, 1850. 


The government and care of the Divinity School are committed to 
a Board of Trustees, consisting of thirty-six members, one third of 
whom are elected annually by the Corporation. The Chairman of the 
Board is Mr. Arthur L. Stewart, of Rochester. The Chairman of the 
Executive Committee is Mr. Thomas H. Remington, of Rochester. 


During their history these institutions have had many friends who 
have contributed generously to their support, but the income from the 
endowment funds is neither sufficient to meet the new and enlarging 
work of the Divinity School, nor to carry on its present tasks with 
the highest degree of efficiency. This can be done only upon the con- 
dition of the continued help of the churches and the beneficence of 


friends. 


Colgate Rochester Divinity School 
Wilbour Eddy Saunders, President 


Board of Trustees 


KENDA DIA Bs CASTE, ORsans cerca soe ors od oer eee Honorary Chairman 
ARH URES TE WAR Cee, eee tee reer ira earners Chairman 
CHARLES 2W2 GARSON feta oe oe eee aetceee tell ets eueeerar Vice-Chairman 
WINTHROP SS. btO DSO Nese eee eee Secretary 
FREDERICK A: PIOTROW: Reeascttacnes ss sour Treasurer 


* Died October 26, 1957 


Trustees Emeritus 


KENDAEL] Be CASTER, SR cs amanes acct hie eieere eee ROCHESTER 
DONALD: By MACOUEEIN [> anor eee naar orn ate MortTon 
JOHN@RASLA TERS jens nc sna dein ic cessin Serena ieee ROCHESTER 


Members until May 1958 


KENDAERLABS GASTELE MIRA nw aeaene coro eae cre ROCHESTER 
GEORGESRY COOLEY) ren cee citar teat com seer ee ALBANY 

(Cy TONADOAN DP aI IWS ao boptuarsedae aoee sooo ulaouan ROCHESTER 

Je SA WY Rebel CEL ern are srensicprtee Oca eee terre roe ele ROCHESTER 
KV EE ELAS EE DENS ert cn ticne ot terpenes ee eran CHARLESTON, W. Va. 
PEO MAS Shs ELA WKS as ewan e 4, Seas olen oeen urn eeeste neat ROCHESTER 
CORNERED Si Were DEs ChE VUE seer eee ROCHESTER 
HERBERT Bs WAIN S DIATE 9) Rr sae ane New York 
GEORGESOSPHIELES 2 eaeenioetee en. sem concen eee PHILADELPHIA 
FAURE OES oR TOM MOAR sent as adeaa nacre aeas oney S ROCHESTER 
PAU TE aS WAR SLE © Us =. eee aan sence HAMILTON 


Bsn EA Shee ey Ss did A KINGSPORT, TENN. 


Members until May 1959 


CHARLES W. CARSON 


WEAIR DUS ELEGA Soe cre cara ei kn ee ee ROCHESTER 
*Died November 1, 1956 
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(CEVA Sig Wise ELA Ieee eek yO, Ok 4 a emme UTICA 

ee DWAR DD PORERM ES TER wn ees | ROCHESTER 

elo’ NANGMR OUP Gach fa See aN eee SYRACUSE 

Ge BREDS TAUB By sss pace star a hc ade ae ROCHESTER 

GIBBER Tax Ca McGURD YO ieee ee ee cae ROCHESTER 

IND AOR G Be vee ROWLEY 5 See cee es en eee ee ee ROCHESTER 

VV BO URES AUN DERS Se peter gee ee me ROCHESTER 

BE NAMEN Ss BS HO VE ieee cc Ree eee ee SYRACUSE 

ERATED) A VVGAC IG LN Soecreraepe ney yl eee ee ee ROCHESTER 
Members until May 1960 

Mane ORE SIA STER ROOK cere cere cea Grioeecne New York 

HERD OUSS te 10S BS oH Bel od Cee te eno nea St. Louts, Mo. 

(CE aS Ral Co ENS. SE Wat 2) ae an Oras ele Neg ey ee Oe ROCHESTER 

FEED OMATICD RE EW SE Ro ieee ros segs ones aid esters SA ROCHESTER 

Ya, ST RIGY 2d Beis Gof Pl 2 Wile Sie a re OE RO ROCHESTER 

PE OMASE TH SGOSNELL, . 5.3 sees ea es ere ROCHESTER 

OMAR Digite TE NDERSON) Sasecment.eetcirna noua ROCHESTER 

sO INA Stee RIVET Grr ©) Nig Be ie Sea truely eecas nina Seca ROCHESTER 

TE DNA RT be SU BS RO ry Oe he ee New York 

DORE Sw koe 55 AR PE meee yer eee ee re tat: PASADENA, CALIF. 

AVE Lie IN Eis, Vee oem eam PECAN PT cee es andl os wc oenaie a: Hirrssoro, N. H. 

GE een Nie ZEROS SoBe reek oe ecta eset Paine a a.c1e BUFFALO 


Executive Committee 
THOMAS H. REMINGTON, Chairman 
ARTHUR L. STEWART, Chairman of the Board 
WILBOUR EDDY SAUNDERS, President of the Divinity School 
OREN H. BAKER, Dean of the Divinity School 
WINTHROP S. HUDSON, Secretary 
FREDERICK A. PIOTROW, Treasurer 
CHARLES W. CARSON 
C. EVERARD DEEMS 
J. DONALD FEWSTER 
J. SAWYER FITCH 
THOMAS H. GOSNELL 
J. EDWARD HOFFMEISTER 
G. FRED LAUBE 
MAURICE A. ROWLEY 


The Faculty 


WILBOUR EDDY SAUNDERS, B.A., M.A., Ed.D., D.D., LL.D., L.H.D. 
PRESIDENT 


(1122 South Goodman Street) 


OREN HULING BAKER, Ph.B.,. B.D., Ph.D., D.D. 
DEAN AND ALBERT W. BEAVEN PROFESSOR OF PASTORAL THEOLOGY 


(721 Highland Avenue) 


MILTON CARL FROYD, Th.B., M.A., Ed.D., LL.D. 
DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH 


(1068 South Goodman Street) 


THEODORE LOUIS TROST, M.A., B.D., A.M.L.S. 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF BIBLIOGRAPHY AND LIBRARIAN 


(91 Commonwealth Road) 


JAMES RODNEY BRANTON, B.A., Th.M., Ph.D. 
JOHN B. TREVOR PROFESSOR OF NEW TESTAMENT INTERPRETATION 


(176 Gregory Hill Road) 


WINTHROP STILL HUDSON, B.A., B.D., Ph.D. 
JAMES B. COLGATE PROFESSOR OF THE HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 


(159 Rockingham Street) 


FRED HERMAN WILLKENS, B.S., B.D., M.Pd., Ph.D. 
JOHN J. JOSLIN PROFESSOR OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


(150 Perrin Drive) 


HARMON ROBERT HOLCOMB, B.A., B.D. 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


(254 Highland Parkway) 


ROBERT HOWARD EADS, B.A., B.D. 
INSTRUCTOR AND ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR OF FIELD WORK 


(17 Highland Parkway) 


WILLIAM HUGHES HAMILTON, B.A., B.D., Ph.D. 


WILLIAM NEWTON CLARKE ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF 
CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY AND ETHICS 


(25 Gregory Hill Road) 
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J. ALVIN SANDERS, B.A., B.D., Ph.D. 
JOSEPH B. HOYT ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF OLD TESTAMENT INTERPRETATION 


(191 Highland Parkway) 


VINJAMURI E. DEVADUTT, M.A., B.D., Th.D., D.D. 
PROFESSOR OF ECUMENICAL THEOLOGY AND MISSIONS 


(77 Highland Parkway) 


ROGER KINGSLEY POWELL, B.A., B.D. 
INSTRUCTOR IN SPEECH 


(36 Highland Parkway) 


Not in Active Service 
ERNEST WILLIAM PARSONS, M.A., B.D., Ph.D., D.D. 


PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF NEW TESTAMENT INTERPRETATION 
(253 Alexander Street) 


CONRAD HENRY MOEHLMAN, M.A., B.D., Ph.D., D.D. 
PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF THE HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 


(Box 338, Avon Park, Florida) 


GLENN BLACKMER EWELL, M.A., B.D., D.D. 


DEAN EMERITUS OF ADMINISTRATION AND REGISTRAR 
LECTURER EMERITUS ON THE COUNTRY CHURCH 


(10 Brighton Street) 


THOMAS WEARING, M.A., B.D., Ph.D., D.D. 
DEAN EMERITUS OF THE FACULTY AND PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF GREEK EXEGESIS 


(Woodstock, Ontario, Canada) 


GUSTAV ADOLF LEHMAN, B.A., M.Mus., Mus.D. 


CHARLES PRATT PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF PUBLIC SPEAKING 
AND CHURCH MUSIC 


(633 Park Avenue) 


JUSTIN WROE NIXON, B.A., B.D., D.D. 


WILLIAM NEWTON CLARKE PROFESSOR EMERITUS 
OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY AND ETHICS 


(93 Beverly Street) 
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Annual Appointments 
GERALD WATKINS, Th.B., B.D., D.D. 


VISITING LECTURER IN HOMILETICS 
(29 Lilac Drive) 


DAVID ALEXANDER MacLENNAN, M.A., B.D., D.D. 
LECTURER IN HOMILETICS 


(120 Brookwood Road) 


HENTON DAVIES, B.A., M.A., B.D. 
PROFESSOR OF OLD TESTAMENT AND DEAN OF THE FACULTY OF THEOLOGY 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM, ENGLAND 


GILES FRANCIS HOBIN, B.M. 
DIRECTOR OF MUSIC 


(62 Oak Hill View) 


JAMES E. VAN VESSEM, B.A., B.D. 
LECTURER IN PASTORAL THEOLOGY 


(52 Azalea Road) 


Lecturer on the Francis Wayland Ayer Foundation for 1958 


ROBERT LOWRY CALHOUN, B:DS) MEAs Ph.Ds DD? LD: 
PROFESSOR OF THE HISTORY OF THEOLOGY 


YALE UNIVERSITY DIVINITY SCHOOL 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


Lecturer on the Rauschenbusch Foundation for 1958 


KYLE EMERSON HASELDEN, B.D., D.D. 
MINISTER, THE BAPTIST TEMPLE 


CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA 


Convocation Chaplain 
HALFORD EDWARD: LUCCOCK, B.D., M.A., Litt.D., D.D. 
PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF HOMILETICS 
YALE UNIVERSITY DIVINITY SCHOOL 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


Alumni Orator 
STANLEY IRVING STUBER, B.D., M.Th., D.D. 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
THE COUNCIL OF CHURCHES OF GREATER KANSAS CITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Administration and Staff 


WILBOUR EDDY SAUNDERS 
PRESIDENT 


OREN HULING BAKER 
DEAN AND SECRETARY OF THE FACULTY 


MILTON CARL FROYD 
DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH 


FREDERICK A. PIOTROW 
TREASURER 


ROGER K. POWELL 
REGISTRAR 
MANAGER OF THE CENTRAL OFFICE 


ROY B. DEER 
ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR OF FIELD SERVICES 


BIOREN R. PFAFF 
DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Mrs. Ernar T. ANDERSON, Assistant in Supervision, Department of Field Work 
Marjorie A. Ewett, Secretary to the President 
Mrs. Davin E. CLEMENT, Secretary to the Dean 
EpitH L. Braack, Secretary to the Director of Research 
Mrs. Joun L. Mitter, Secretary to the Treasurer 
Mrs. Eucene A. Parsons, Alumni Records and Secretary to Dr. Deer 
Mrs. CHartes E. Parker, Secretary to Director of Public Relations 
Mrs. DeLesiize L. ALLEN, Administrative Secretary, Department of Field Work 
Mrs. Rocer B. WELLING, Secretary in Department of Field Work 
Mrs. LAwRENCE F. BisnHop, Secretary to the Faculty 
Mrs. JoHn L. Mackin, Office Secretary 


Library Staff 
THEODORE LOUIS TROST 
LIBRARIAN 


Eruet F, Sayre, Cataloguer 
ELeanor M. Lussow, Reference Librarian 
Erra M. Cook, Assistant 
Mrs. Raymonp B. Horan, Assistant 


Student Assistants 


SmitH TURNER Ricuarp S. BoyLe 


Grounds and Buildings 
Frep J. QUETSCHENBACH, Superintendent 
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Colgate Rochester Alumni Association 


President wo ocnenoc keen 


First Vice President ...... 
Second Vice President .... 
OFC Of erate ta Petes ears 
IN GCrOlOGUSt waaeaeanel sees: 
Faculty Advisor .......... 


Alumni Fund Chairman ... 


Ghatrmaiisnccu en eee 
Vice Chairman ........... 


SWIGAAILAD Ap owocind Gomi 


Term Expires 1958 


J. Ralph Davie 
Mechanicville, N. Y. 

Artemas P. Goodwin 
Oswego, N.Y. 

David J. Heim 
Burlington, Vt. 


Earnest L. Higginbotham 
Townson, Md. 


Walter S. Marchand 
Franklin, Ind. 


Robert E. Slaughter 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Robert F. Smith 
Watertown, N.Y. 


Chester V. Zogg 
Camillus, N.Y. 
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Officers—1957-1958 


Francis W. Trimmer, ’35, Schenectady, New 


York 


Alumni Council 

Robert E. Slaughter, ’40, Rochester, New York 
Robert F. Lester, ’46, Tonawanda, New York 
W. Herbert Grant, ’26, Rochester, New York 


Term Expires 1959 


Raymond H. Draffin 


Hilton, N.Y. 


W. Herbert Grant 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Calvin F. Hamilton 


Ferndale, Mich. 


Kent L. Kiser 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Bruce M. Lambert 


Rochester, N.Y. 


Robert F. Lester 


Tonawanda, N.Y. 


Ritchard E. Lyon 


Lockport, N. Y. 


George H. Munger 


Walworth, N.Y. 
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John D. W. Fetter, 16, Ithaca, New York 
Carl E. McAllister, ’38, Lewiston, Maine 
Stanley I. Stuber, ’28, Kansas City, Missouri 
Glenn B. Ewell, ’11, Rochester, New York 
Winthrop S. Hudson, ’37, Rochester, New York 
Charles O. Harding, 34, Rochester, New York 


TrerM Exprres 1960 


James B. Ashbrook 
Granville, Ohio 
Russell H. Bishop 
Newton Centre, Mass. 
Lewis M. Brehaut 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
James V. Davison 
Ithaca, N.Y. 
James M. Dick 
Alfred, N.Y. 
J. Paul Faust 
Albion, N.Y. 


Richard N. Hughes 
Albany, N.Y. 


J. Henry Rood 
Groton, N.Y. 


Forms of Gifts to the Work of 
Ministerial Education 


Due to the reduced rate of return on invested capital, income from 
endowment funds has been greatly curtailed. If the Divinity School 
is to be maintained at the high level expected of it, more endowment 
must be secured or income must be supplemented by contributions to 
the current expense budget. The following forms provide for both of 
these possibilities. 


Form of Bequest 


I give and bequeath to the Colgate Rochester Divinity School, a cor- 
poration located at Rochester, N. Y., the sum of ............ dollars, 
to be applied to the maintenance of the Colgate Rochester Divinity 
School, under the direction of the Board of Trustees. 


Subscription for the Founding of a Scholarship 


I hereby agree to pay to the Colgate Rochester Divinity School, the 
SatEAY OT. bts cee , for the purpose of founding a scholarship, the 
interest of this sum to be expended annually in aiding approved students 
in pursuing their studies for the ministry of the Gospel, and the scholar- 
Snipa pesmuned Lhe) 22. 24 328. 2S ak Scholarship.” 


This form of giving for Ministerial Education enables one to leave 
a perpetual memorial of himself or of some departed friend. 


Sustaining Member’s Pledge 


For the purpose of giving greater efficiency to the work of the Colgate 
Rochester Divinity School at Rochester, and to enable it to carry out 
its plan of student aid, I hereby agree to pay the School annually, on or 
Bide: tiie... day Ol ...-s-2 55". , in each year, the sum of ee 2 
dollars ; it, however, being understood, as the express condition of this 
pledge, that I may at any time terminate my obligations by giving notice 
of my wish, in writing, to the Secretary of the School. Name........ 
OST el RR SON eS ee ee ek lc eee ts hs ees oo 


Address communications to Frederick A. Piotrow, Treasurer. 
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Information 


Cultural Advantages of Rochester 


Reo is a city of more than 330,000 population, closely sur- 
rounded by numerous thriving smaller cities, incorporated towns 
and villages. It offers to theological students a place of residence highly 
desirable in intellectual, aesthetic, and social aspects. The University 
of Rochester, historically related to the Divinity School, consists of the 
College of Arts and Sciences, the College for Men and Women, the 
Division of Graduate Studies, the University School of Liberal and 
Applied Studies, the School of Medicine and Dentistry, the School 
of Nursing, and the Eastman School of Music. Each of these makes 
its definite contribution to the cultural life of the city. Through the 
Eastman School of Music and related agencies, Rochester enjoys the 
privilege of hearing in concert or recital each year a number of artists 
prominent in the musical world. Symphony and Philharmonic orches- 
tras add to the musical advantages to be enjoyed in this city. The 
public schools of Rochester have a national reputation. The Rochester 
Institute of Technology enrolls several thousands of pupils each year 
and gives training of the highest order in a great variety of practical 
lines. Several significant libraries are assets for intellectual culture. A 
new Central Public Library, the Sibley Music Library and the Watson 
Memorial Art Gallery are especially notable. 

The religious organizations of Rochester are many and strong. The 
Federation of Churches of Rochester and Vicinity, Inc., is one of the 
most efficient and successful in the country. The Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association is an important factor in the life of the region with 
a central building and several effective branches. The churches of 
Rochester are of many types ranging from the largest residential or 
family church and the institutional church to churches in newer dis- 
tricts and missions among the foreign-speaking peoples and the under- 
privileged. These afford abundant opportunity for observation and 
experience in relation to the work of the minister. Social and chari- 
table projects are well organized and serve the theological students as 
examples of such activities. 

The Divinity School enables the student to avail himself of the ad- 
vantages thus offered. He becomes acquainted with some through the 
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medium of regular classes, to others he is introduced by means of 
visitation under the guidance of lecturers, and in others he becomes a 
participant in their activities. The purpose of these contacts is to 
ensure familiarity with certain social and religious agencies with which 
the Christian minister should work co-operatively. The cultural, social 
and religious contacts of the city are used as a means of a broader 
training supplementing that of the classroom. 


The Campus * 


The campus of the Colgate Rochester Divinity School consists of 
twenty-four acres, located at 1100 South Goodman Street, directly 
opposite Rochester’s interesting and beautiful Highland Park. It con- 
tains an amphitheatre, with a large stage and accommodations for 1200 
persons, tennis courts, baseball space, parking facilities, well-selected 
shrubs, beautiful roads and walks. It is only a few minutes by auto- 
mobile or bus to the principal railway stations and the heart of the city’s 
business district. The Divinity School campus is within easy range of 
the campus of the University of Rochester which is located about one 
mile away. The landscape architect was Alling S. De Forest of 
Rochester. 


Divinity Hall 

The main building is known as Divinity Hall. It consists of Strong 
Hall, Jones Hall, and the Ambrose Swasey Library. Strong Hall is 
a memorial to Augustus Hopkins Strong, D.D., LL.D., for forty years 
president of the Rochester Theological Seminary, to his father, Alvah 
Strong, its first treasurer, and to his brother, Henry Alvah Strong, its 
generous benefactor. On the main floor are the administration offices, 
classrooms, exhibit cases and parlor. On the second floor are faculty 
offices and various classrooms. On the third floor are auxiliary offices, 
an infirmary, superintendent’s quarters, and other rooms, 


In the foyer of the Ambrose Swasey Library are display cases and 
the card catalogue. The Cyrus F. Paine Reading Room, named in 
honor of one who was for more than forty-five years treasurer of the 
Rochester Theological Seminary, adjoins a well-equipped periodical 
alcove. A cataloguing room, four levels of stacks, and a large Assembly 


* Two special numbers of THE Buttetin (November 1932, and November 1930) 
contain a complete description of the new campus and buildings. 
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Room, together with other facilities make the Library one of the best 
equipped in the country. 

The Auditorium, with its large stage, projection and broadcasting 
facilities and a pipe organ, is admirably suited for public meetings such 
as the Commencement Exercises, the Foundation and Special Lectures, 
and for practical instruction in religious drama. Adjacent to the stage 
are dressing rooms. The North Gallery may be used as a small audi- 
torium, or for social purposes. At the end of the gallery is the Grace 
Beaven Memorial Room. The main floor will easily accommodate four 
hundred persons, and the galleries an additional two hundred. It is the 
center of the School’s social and public life. 

Jones Hall, named in honor of John J. Jones, a notable contributor 
to the funds of the School, has club rooms for faculty and students, the 
dining hall, kitchen and the gymnasium, with bowling alley, basketball 
and handball courts, shower baths and lockers. 

At the spring convocation in 1937 the “Andrews-Hale Chimes” of 
thirteen bells were dedicated. These bells are located in Divinity Tower, 
which dominates the entire campus, and add greatly to the life of the 
School. They are played from the organ console in the chapel. The 
bells were given to honor the memory of Mr. Ezra R. Andrews, a 
member of the Board of Trustees from 1866 to 1900, and of Mr. 
William B. Hale, a member of the Board from 1907 to 1938, and its 
chairman from 1932 to 1938. 


The Samuel Colgate Memorial Chapel 


Immediately adjacent to the Ambrose Swasey Library there was 
erected in the summer of 1936 the Samuel Colgate Memorial Chapel 
and the connecting cloister. The exterior is of tapestry brick and 
Indiana limestone, while the interior is given an atmosphere of warmth 
and beauty by the use of red antique brick, with oak for furnishings, 
paneling and ceiling. The chapel will accommodate two hundred per- 
sons. At the west end, over the chancel, is a large rose window rich 
in symbolic religious suggestion, at the center of which is an adaptation 
in stained glass of Thorwaldsen’s “The Christ of Benediction.” The 
side walls of the nave provide space for six art glass windows within 
heavy stone arches, each window containing some symbol of the religious 
life. At the east end, over the narthex, are four lancet windows, il- 
luminated at night, bearing the names and figures of Roger Williams, 


Interior of the Samuel Colgate Memorial Chapel looking toward Chancel 
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Adoniram Judson, William Newton Clarke and Walter Rauschenbusch, 
while closer to the observer are four other windows with the tradi- 
tional representations and symbols of the four Evangelists. Here also 
is a bronze portrait plaque in memory of Mr. Samuel Colgate (1822- 
1897) executed by The Gorham Company, and donated by his son. The 
entire interior contains a wealth of decoration designed to create an 
atmosphere of worship. In the chancel, besides the pulpit and lectern, 
are the communion table into which has been built a reproduction of 
Leonardo da Vinci’s “Last Supper” carved by Alois Lang, a member 
of the Oberammergau family, the console of the organ and seats for 
the leaders of the service and for the choir. The carving is kept illu- 
minated by subdued electric lights. The contour of the campus made 
attractive rooms under the chapel possible. A robing room for the choir, 
the studio for the Director of Music, a practice room for the Divinity 
School choir and other facilities have been provided here. This wor- 
shipful center of the religious life of the School was made possible by 
generous gifts from the children and grandchildren of Samuel Colgate, 
prominent among whom was Mr. Russell Colgate, of West Orange, 
New Jersey. 


The Ambrose Swasey Library * 


The Library is the laboratory for the various departments of the 
Divinity School. At first it combined 55,000 volumes from the library 
of the Rochester Theological Seminary with about 7,000 volumes that 
were formerly used by Colgate Theological Seminary. The entire col- 
lection of Professor Johann August Wilhelm Neander, the famous 
church historian, enriches the historical section. Generous and impor- 
tant selections from the libraries of the late President Ebenezer Dodge, 
Professors Horatio B. Hackett, William Arnold Stevens, Walter Robert 
Betteridge, and Walter Rauschenbusch are found on its shelves. The 
gift of $25,000 by Mr. William Rockefeller, of New York City, which 
was to be entirely expended for books, furnished means for extensive 
and discriminating additions. Numerous and valuable accessions are 
constantly being made from the “Bruce Fund,” a legacy of $25,000 
from the estate of John M. Bruce, of New York City, as well as from 
other funds. A recent addition is an extensive and valuable collection 
of tracts and books published during the German Reformation. The 


*In the Rochester Historical Society Publications, vol. xvi, pp. 133-157, a com- 
plete history of the Library may be found. 
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collection contains forty-four items printed before 1530. There are 
included at least fifty works not found in any other American library. 
At least ten items are known in only from two to six copies. A manu- 
script copy of Bullinger’s work consists largely of material not in print. 
For the gift of this unique collection, the Library is indebted to Dr. 
Henry H. Covell, of New York, N. Y. 


In 1925, the Library received an addition of $50,000 to its endow- 
ment fund and in 1929 a gift of $100,000 for its new building from 
Dr. Ambrose Swasey, of Cleveland, Ohio. These are the largest gifts 
ever received for the Library from a living donor. 


The Ambrose Swasey Library, named in honor of its donor, was first 
opened for use in the autumn of 1932. It constitutes the west wing 
of Divinity Hall. It has dignity and beauty as well as ample space and 
equipment for the convenience and comfort of all who use the Library. 
The Reading Room and Periodical Alcove will accommodate eighty- 
eight readers at one time. 


The Library contains 95,420 separate bound volumes, in addition to 
large numbers of pamphlets and facsimiles of manuscripts. Biblical 
and historical study is aided by an excellent collection of maps and 
visual aids. 


The book collection is carefully and completely catalogued and classi- 
fied and from the standpoint of a working library it will bear com- 
parison with the best in the country. One of the prominent features of 
the Library is its accessibility. The “open shelf” system is in use and 
the students have direct access to the volumes, although a “closed sec- 
tion” provides safety for many rare items owned or on deposit. No 
unreasonable limitation is placed upon the drawing of books, and no 
student will find himself handicapped in reading or research. The 
Library is open throughout the year, except holidays and August. 


Books for recommended or required reading in the different courses 
are placed on reserve on the shelves of the Reading Room. 


The Reference Collection is housed in the Cyrus F. Paine Reading 
Room and consists of dictionaries, encyclopedias, periodical indexes, 
yearbooks, almanacs, atlases, biographical sets and other standard ref- 
erence works. About two hundred and fifty American and foreign 
periodicals, mostly of a theological and religious nature, are regularly 


received. Most of these are subsequently bound and preserved in per- 
manent files. 
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It is the constant endeavor of the Librarian and his staff to keep 
the Library in a high state of efficiency. A careful watch is kept for 
new publications. 


The Rush Rhees Library of the University of Rochester and the 
Public Library including the Reynolds Reference Collection are available 
for the use of students of the Divinity School, free of cost. 


The Library of the American Baptist Historical Society 


During the summer of 1955, the American Baptist Historical Society, 
a cooperating society of the American Baptist Convention, moved its 
library from Chester, Pennsylvania to Rochester, New York. At the 
same time, the Historical Society assumed the administration of the 
Samuel Colgate Baptist Historical Collection which, until 1948, was 
at Colgate University. The combined libraries, now housed in Strong 
Hall of the Colgate Rochester Divinity School, have been named the 
Samuel Colgate Baptist Historical Collection of the American Baptist 
Historical Society. 


The combination of the two largest collections of Baptistiana in exist- 
ence makes available in a single location the basic source of materials 
of Baptist history. The library consists of approximately 50,000 vol- 
umes as well as more than 200,000 pamphlets and reports. There is 
also an extensive collection of photographs, manuscripts, clippings and 
Baptist memorabilia. Noteworthy among the holdings is the Henry 
Sweetser Burrage collection relating to English Baptists of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries which was purchased from Champlin 
Burrage, named in honor of his father, and presented by the late Richard 
M. Colgate. 


The library offers excellent opportunities for the study of Baptist 
life, and is accessible to all who wish to undertake research in this and 
related fields. Churches and individuals are urged to deposit records 
and historical materials, not only for safe-keeping, but to provide com- 
prehensive records of denominational history and doctrine. 


The Society publishes a quarterly magazine devoted to Baptist history. 
This is The Chronicle, founded in 1938. The Society is also in the 
process of publishing a Baptist Bibliography, four volumes of which 
have been issued. Edward C. Starr is Librarian of the Society and 
Curator of its historical collection. 
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Dormitory Accommodations * 
SIncLE MEN 


The Men’s Dormitory, a separate, fire-proof building in close prox- 
imity to the main building, contains 14 double, 1 triple, and 62 single 
rooms. Each of the two wings has, on the second floor, a club room 
with fireplace, furnished as a music room with piano and radio. 

All rooms are furnished, singly or en suite, with a comfortable bed, 
a chiffonier, desk and desk chair, an easy chair, rug, curtains, bookcase, 
and a side table. Students are expected to furnish their own bedding— 
two blankets, four sheets, and two pillow cases. 

No rent is charged for the rooms, but a dormitory fee of one hundred 
and ten dollars ($110.00) for the academic year is imposed to cover 
depreciation, heat, light, and partial care of the room. 

In cases of minor illnesses, the residents of the men’s dormitory 
receive free medical care not exceeding one call by a physician per 
semester. 

All the above, including the use of an individual locker in the gym- 
nasium and of a post-office box in the corridor of Strong Hall, is 
included in the dormitory fee. 


SINGLE WoMEN 


A very small number of furnished rooms for single women students 
is provided on the third floor of Strong Hall. The fee for these is 
one hundred and ten dollars ($110.00) for the academic year. This 
includes medical care of one call per semester by a physician. Students 
are expected to furnish their own bedding—two blankets, four sheets, 
and two pillow cases. 


ANDREWS House 


These apartments, named for Miss Kate R. Andrews, generous bene- 
factress of the School, were erected in 1957 to complete the group of 
buildings provided for married students. Each of the twelve apart- 
ments consists of a living room, bedroom, kitchen, and bath. The living 


* Room or Apartment Deposit. In all cases, occupants of dormitory accommo- 
dations will be required to deposit a sum to insure the School against loss or 
damage to equipment and furnishings. In the case of rooms the amount will be 
$5.00, in the case of apartments it will be $10.00. 


Beaven House 


Axling House 
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room, in each, is furnished with dining table, desk, bookcase, Simmons 
Hide-a-Bed, coffee table, end table, two straight chairs, an easy chair, 
two table lamps, a floor lamp, rug, window drapes, waste basket. The 
bedroom contains a double bed with mattress and pad, two straight 
chairs, two scatter rugs, combination dressing table and closets, and 
window drapes. The kitchen is equipped with cupboards, electric stove, 
electric refrigerator, and automatic disposall. The bathroom has tub 
and other appropriate fixtures. The rent is fifteen dollars ($15.00) per 
week. Reservation, as in all of the other residence halls, is accomplished 
by making a ten dollar ($10.00) deposit. 


BEAVEN HousE 


These apartments for married students were erected in 1936 and 
provide housekeeping accommodations for couples without children. 
Each apartment consists of a large living room with a disappearing bed, 
a kitchenette, bathroom and dressing closet. Two of the twelve apart- 
ments have a separate sleeping room. The rent for the small apartments 
is $11.00 weekly ; for the larger apartments the charge is $12.00. In the 
basement is a large common room with fireplace, furnished for social 
and recreational purposes, and individual storage cubicles. It is not 
possible to allow pets in any of the School’s apartments. 


APARTMENT FURNISHINGS 
Apartments in Beaven House are of two types: 


Those consisting of living room, kitchenette, and bathroom, and those 
consisting of living room, bedroom, kitchenette, and bathroom. In the 
former, the living room is furnished with two rugs, bed, two side 
chairs, two armchairs, table, desk, two bookcases, desk lamp, table 
lamp, floor lamp, wastebasket, and curtains. The kitchenette has cur- 
tains, tea kettle, dish pan, bread and cake box, wastebasket, mop pail, 
dust mop, dust pan, broom, step-ladder stool. A shower curtain is 
furnished in the bathroom. 

In the second type of apartment, the living room is furnished with 
two rugs, two side chairs, two armchairs, table, desk, two bookcases, 
desk lamp, table lamp, floor lamp, studio couch, wastebasket, curtains. 
The bedroom is furnished with double bed, mattress with pad, two pil- 
lows, two rugs, two dressers, mirror, two side chairs, wastebasket, cur- 
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tains. The bathroom has shower curtain, toilet brush, window curtains. 
The kitchenette has curtains, tea kettle, dish pan, wastebasket, mop pail, 
dust mop, dust pan, broom, step-ladder stool, bread and cake box. 


AXLING HoUSsE 


A residential building containing six apartments was erected opposite 
Beaven House in 1936 for the use of missionaries on furlough, 
especially such as desire to pursue further studies at the Divinity 
School, the University of Rochester or the Eastman School of Music. 
Two of these apartments constitute a memorial to the Reverend A. 
Judson Barrett, D.D., of the Class of 1876 and his wife—the father 
and mother of Mrs. William A. Montgomery. Two others are in 
memory of Mrs. Alice H. Bennett of Hartford, Connecticut, and were 
made possible by a gift from her two sisters, the Misses Mary and 
Edith Howard. The two remaining apartments were provided by Mrs. 
Marguerite G. Strong, one in memory of the Reverend Charles B. 
Tenney, D.D., of the Class of 1900, and his wife, and the other a 
memorial to Mrs. Elizabeth G. Moody, wife of the Reverend Thomas 
Moody, D.D., of the Class of 1890. 

Two of these apartments have a large living room kitchenette, dress- 
ing room, bathroom and a separate sleeping room; four of them have 
the same with the addition of a dinette and a second sleeping room. 
All of the living rooms are equipped with a studio day bed. There is 
a common playroom in the basement and individual family storage 
cubicles. The rent for the smaller apartments is $12.50 weekly; the 
charge for the larger apartments is $15.00. 


EaTon HALL AND TREvVoR HALL APARTMENTS 


In 1945, the Divinity School converted one wing of the Men’s Dor- 
mitory into apartments for married students. These, with four recent 
additions in Trevor Hall, will accommodate fourteen couples. The 
apartments consist of a bedroom with double bed and mattress, a living 
room furnished with rug, table, chairs and closet space. A “community 
kitchen” is provided for each five couples with separate stove, work 
and utensil space, storage and refrigeration. The weekly rental is $11.00. 

The Divinity School reserves the right to increase the weekly rentals 
if necessary. The residence of all student occupants terminates at the 
time of their graduation. 
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Apartments are assigned on the basis of the priority acquired by the 
date of application for admission, the time formal request is made to 
the Dean, proper distribution of housing among residents and students 
accepted for entrance. Residence on campus does not automatically 
confer priority over incoming students. 

Further information concerning these apartments may be secured 
from the Dean. 


Montgomery House 


The home of the President, situated near the main building, was 
largely the gift of Mr. and Mrs. William A. Montgomery, the former 
being a trustee of the Baptist Education Society. 

The architect of the entire group of buildings was Mr. James Gamble 
Rogers, of New York. 


Public Exercises 


Graduating Exercises were held on Monday, May 13, 1957. The 
Convocation Address was delivered by Dr. George Dennis Kelsey, Pro- 
fessor of Christian Ethics, Drew University School of Theology, Madi- 
son, N. J. His subject was “Faith Amidst Confusion.” The address 
to the Graduating Class was given by Professor Theodore Louis Trost 
of the Divinity School Faculty. The Baccalaureate Service was con- 
ducted by President Wilbour Eddy Saunders, D.D., LL.D., in connec- 
tion with a service of Holy Communion for the graduates, their families, 
and friends. The subject of his address was “What Manner of Men.” 
The Degree of Bachelor of Divinity was conferred upon twenty members 
of the Class of 1957. 


The Public Opening 


The Public Opening of the Divinity School occurred on Wednesday 
evening, September 11, 1957. The principal address was delivered by 
Dr. W. A. Visser’t Hooft, whose subject was “The Social Gospel and 
the Ecumenical Movement.” Mr. Arthur L. Stewart extended the 
welcome to the new students on behalf of the Trustees. Dr. Hugh 
Chamberlin Burr, Executive Secretary of the Federation of Churches 
of Rochester and Vicinity, spoke for the cooperating denominations. 


Chapel Exercises 


Services of worship are held in the Samuel Colgate Memorial Chapel 
on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday mornings of each week, 
from 10:40 to 11:05 o’clock. Members of the Faculty and Senior Class 
share responsibility for these services. 


Endowed Lectures 
Tue Trevor-Jones Lectures 


By the generosity of Mrs. John B. Trevor, of Yonkers, N. Y., a sum 
of ten thousand dollars was presented to the Divinity School for the 
purpose of establishing a lectureship in memory of the late John B 
Trevor. It provides for the delivery from time to time of lectures ste 
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Perspective from Chapel Terrace—Trevor and Eaton Halls 
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plementary to the regular course of instruction by men eminent in their 
several departments upon subjects related to theological study. 


THE FRANCIS WAYLAND AYER LECTURESHIP 


This lectureship was founded in May 1928, by Mr. and Mrs. Wilfred 
W. Fry, of Camden, New Jersey, in memory of Mrs. Fry’s father, the 
late Francis Wayland Ayer. Under the terms of the foundation, the 
lectures are to fall within the broad field of the history or the interpreta- 
tion of the Christian message. Three lectures are to be given each year 
at the Divinity School. The lectures are subsequently published in ex- 
panded form. 


The series for 1957 was on the general theme “And of the Same 
Essence as Ourselves.” The lecturer was Dr. Albert C. Outler, Pro- 
fessor of Theology at Perkins School of Theology, Southern Methodist 
University, Dallas, Texas. 


THE RAUSCHENBUSCH MeEmorRIAL LECTURESHIP 


The founding of a lectureship in memory of the late Professor Walter 
Rauschenbusch was made possible through the contributions of friends 
in connection with the successful forward movement of the Divinity 
School in 1929. The lectureship was inaugurated in 1931 with the 
provision that the themes in successive years should be chosen in the 
field of applied Christianity. Three lectures are delivered annually at 
the Spring Convocation, and others as announced. The lectures are 
later set forth in more ample form for publication. 

The theme of the Rauschenbusch Lectures for 1957 was “God and 
History.” The lecturer was Dr. J. Coert Rylaarsdam, Chairman of 
the Biblical Department, Federated Theological Faculty, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 


Spring Convocation, 1958 


Beginning on Monday, April the seventh, and continuing through 
Wednesday, April the tenth, the Annual Spring Convocation will be 
held. On the Ayer Memorial Foundation, a series of three addresses 
will be delivered by Dr. Robert L. Calhoun, Professor of the History of 
Theology, Yale University Divinity School. 
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The Rauschenbusch Memorial Foundation will present this year a 
series of three addresses by Dr. Kyle E. Haselden, Minister, The Baptist 
Temple, Charleston, West Virginia. 

Preceding each day’s lectures, a devotional address will be given at 
the Morning Worship Service in the Samuel Colgate Memorial Chapel. 
The Chaplain for 1958 will be Dr. Halford E. Luccock, Professor 
Emeritus of Homiletics, Yale University Divinity School, New Haven, 
Connecticut. At the Alumni Dinner on Wednesday evening, Dr. Stanley 
I. Stuber, Executive Director, The Council of Churches of Greater 
Kansas City, Kansas City, Missouri, will deliver the Alumni Oration. 


It is expected that many of the alumni of the School will return for 
this week, and that their number will be augmented by ministers and 
others from Rochester and vicinity. The Faculty considers the lectures, 
conferences and addresses of this Convocation as a part of the regular 
educational program of the School, and also as a contribution to the 
wider service of the Divinity School to the community. Every alumnus 
who can do so is urged to avail himself of these advantages and all 
others interested are invited to attend. 


Special Lectures and Sermons 
From time to time during the academic year, the Divinity School 
invites eminent specialists and preachers to appear on its platform and 
in its pulpit. 


Organizations 


The Students’ Organization 

| eae students of the Divinity School are largely self-governing. 

They are organized under the name of “The Students’ Association 
of the Colgate Rochester Divinity School.” The executive group is 
known as “The Student Executive Council” and is composed of the 
officers and representatives of the various classes. The activities of 
the Student Body are directed by a number of committees which work 
in close collaboration with the President of the Divinity School. 


Refectory 
An unusually fine dining hall has been provided by the Divinity 
School. Board of wholesome quality is furnished under the manage- 
ment of the Administration at a low rate, made possible by underwriting 
by the School. 


The Alumni 


In connection with the Commencement of 1929 an Alumni Associa- 
tion of the Colgate Rochester Divinity School was organized. All 
graduates of the Colgate Theological Seminary and of the Rochester 
Theological Seminary were enrolled as members. The purpose of the 
organization is the cultivation of fellowship and of interest in theological 
education among the graduates. The annual meeting of the Association 
occurs during the Spring Convocation. 


The Divinity School is conscious of the important part which the 
alumni can play in its life. Endeavors are made to keep in constant 
touch with those who have graduated. In various sections of the coun- 
try, state organizations of the Alumni have been formed and are active. 
The four issues of the Alumni News go each year to all members of 
the Alumni Association so far as their addresses are known. Any 
alumnus who fails to receive them will confer a favor by informing 
the Divinity School office. A decennial General Catalogue containing 
biographical sketches of all alumni, 1822-1930, was published in Sep- 
tember 1930. The latest supplement was published in October 1952. 
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The Divinity School Chorus 


Upper Classmen electing Courses P.S. 65abc, constitute the Divinity 
School Chorus. This class is primarily conducted for advanced Voice 
Training and introduction to Church Music Appreciation. The Chorus 
each year accepts a limited number of appointments for local and out- 
of-town appearances and radio programs. The group has at various 
times been on the American Baptist Convention programs, and has sung 
for New York State Conventions and other Church Assemblies. Select- 
ed members sing in the Chapel Choir at the daily Chapel Exercises 
of the Divinity School. Special programs are given in celebration of 
Christmas and Easter. 


Student Service in the Churches 


All students in the Divinity School are required to engage in some 
form of service with churches as a part of their educational preparation 
for the ministry. A considerable number teach in the church schools, 
assist in young people’s work, or conduct boys’ clubs, either on a 
voluntary or remunerative basis. Others serve as pastors. The religious 
work which these students perform is always well received, and has 
proved itself fruitful both in service to the churches and in the practical 
training of the students. Correspondence relating to student field work 
should be addressed to Professor Milton C. Froyd. 


Television Program 


Beginning Sunday, October 14, 1956, the Divinity School inaugurated, 
in cooperation with WVET-TV of Rochester, a special Sunday morning 
feature entitled Sunday. It is a service of worship, and includes church 
music, a story dramatized in terms of an interview, and a brief message 
for the day. Mr. Edward Willingham, who is engaged in special 
study at the Divinity School in preparation for a radio-TV ministry, is 
responsible for the preparation of the script and arrangements. The 
Reverend Robert E. Slaughter, pastor of Immanuel Baptist Church 
serves as moderator. Members of the Divinity School staff serve e 
an advisory capacity. 


Conditions of Residence 
and Graduation 


Admission 


HE Divinity School admits men and women of Christian character 

and approved educational attainment from any Christian denomi- 
nation. The curriculum is primarily designed for the training of pas- 
tors and preachers for work at home and abroad. In addition the School 
admits persons of equal qualifications who wish to fit themselves for 
other forms of Christian leadership. 

An applicant for admission to a course leading to graduation includ- 
ing the conferring of the Bachelor of Divinity degree is required to 
furnish evidence of graduation from an approved college or university, 
including Colleges of Agriculture in accordance with the program for- 
mulated by the Conference on Co-operation between Colleges of Agri- 
culture and Theological Seminaries.* 

Blanks upon which application for admission should be made may 
be secured from the Registrar on request. Each application will be 
judged upon its merits, and the School reserves the right to refuse any 
application without expressed reason. The documents listed below are 
required as a part of the application for admission. In cases of docu- 
ments from Oriental institutions they should be accompanied by a trans- 
lation into English. 

(a) A statement of Christian experience and personal history. 

(b) A transcript of all academic work above high school grade show- 
ing at least ninety (90) semester hours of arts and science courses, and 
including a certificate of college graduation. 

(c) A license to preach from some responsible ecclesiastical body. 

(d) Certificates of good character from the head of the school most 
recently attended, and from two other persons, preferably clergymen 
of recognized standing. 

(e) In case of a transfer from another theological school a transcript 


*In appraising the value of college degrees, the ratings of such standardizing 
agencies as the Association of American Universities, the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and the Education Department of 
the State of New York are, in general, followed. 
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of completed courses and a statement of honorable dismissal from that 
school. 


(f) Two small unmounted photographs. 


(g) In the case of a student coming from a college under the auspices 
of the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society a certificate of 
approval from the Committee of Reference on that particular field. 
Such of the required documents as do not accompany the application 
must be on file before matriculation is completed. It is highly desira- 
ble that application should be made as soon as a decision has been 
reached in order that due time may be given to collect the necessary 
credentials. 


The Colgate Rochester Divinity School urges upon all who are con- 
templating theological training the importance of proper breadth and 
balance in their college preparation. The college student who is pre- 
paring for a theological seminary is advised to avoid specialization in 
religion in his college studies. The student’s college training should 
result in an ability to use English correctly, to think clearly; and to 
make scholarly use of at least one foreign language; it should acquaint 
him with the world of nature as well as with the world of men and 
ideas in which he lives; and it should result in a genuine sense of 
achievement on his part. 

The Divinity School strongly recommends that among the total num- 
ber of semester hours required in order to achieve college graduation, 
the following should be included as a minimum: 

English Composition and Literature, 12-18 semester hours. 

Philosophy, a course in either Introduction to Philosophy or the 
History of Philosophy, and a course in either Ethics or Logic. 

General History, 6-9 semester hours. 

Psychology, 6 semester hours. 

Foreign Languages, reading ability in at least one. 

Natural Science, one course in Physical and one in Biological Sci- 
ence. 

The Social Sciences, courses in Economics, Sociology, Government, 
Social Psychology, Education, 9-18 hours. 

Religion, 6-9 hours. 


The Divinity School will study the college transcripts of candidates 
for admission to its courses with the foregoing recommendation in mind. 
The Faculty of the Divinity School reserves the right to prescribe ad- 
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ditional work in any of the above subjects to entering students whose 
preparation in the same is markedly deficient. 


Any applicant who has completed one or more years of the regular 
course in an approved theological seminary and who brings a certificate 
of credits and of honorable dismissal will be admitted to the Second 
Year Class provided his transcript shows that he has completed equiv- 
alents of the prescribed courses. All entering students pay a matric- 
ulation fee of five dollars ($5.00). 


Further information and application forms may be secured by writing 
to Dr. Oren H. Baker, Dean, or Mr. Roger K. Powell, Registrar, 1100 
South Goodman Street, Rochester 20, New York. 


PRETHEOLOGICAL STUDENT GRANTS 


Since the Colgate Rochester Divinity School receives no funds through 
denominational contributions, its aid to Baptist ministerial students in 
college is limited to students enrolled in the two colleges mentioned below. 


STUDENT GRANTS IN COLGATE University. The Colgate Rochester 
Divinity School offers a certain number of grants, available at Colgate 
University, to young men preparing to enter the regular course in the 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School. In order to be eligible for a 
grant, a student must maintain a ratio between the number of semester 
hours and quality points of 1:1.1. This provision does not apply to 
members of the Freshman Class. Qualifying students may receive a 
grant which provides the sum of seventy-five dollars ($75) in the first 
year, eighty-seven dollars and fifty cents ($87.50) in the second year, 
and one hundred fifty dollars ($150) in each of the two final years, 
all to be paid by the Treasurer of the School into the treasury of 
the University to apply on tuition. Applicants for these grants are 
advised to correspond with the president of Colgate University, or 
with the Dean of the Divinity School. 


STUDENT GRANTS IN THE UNIVERSITY OF RocHeEsTER. The Colgate 
Rochester Divinity School has at its disposal the income from certain 
funds in the custody of the University of Rochester, available pri- 
marily to persons who are preparing themselves to enter the regular 
course at the Colgate Rochester Divinity School. A regularly matricu- 
lated student in the University, approved by the School, may receive 
a grant to apply on tuition, provided that no grant shall exceed two 
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hundred and twenty-five dollars ($225) in any one year. These 
grants will be recognized by the Scholarship Committee of the Uni- 
versity, provided the student is eligible to receive aid under the rules 
of the University, which at present require that the student rank in 
the upper half of the class. The grants will be paid in orders upon 
the University Bursar. Any existing surplus in the income may be 
applied to the payment of fees in the Graduate or Extension Divisions 
of the University. Applicants for these grants are advised to correspond 
with the Secretary of the Grant Committee of the University, or with 
the Dean of the Divinity School. 


These grants in both Colgate University and the University of Roch- 
ester are not, however, guaranteed against possible reduction by the 
School in case of necessity. 


Preparation of Chaplains 


Graduates of this Divinity School are accepted by both the Army and 
the Navy for appointments as Chaplains, provided they meet the re- 
quirements other than theological which the Services prescribe, and 
that vacancies in either Chaplains’ Corps exist. This Divinity School 
was approved by the Navy Department as an institution within the Naval 
V-12 Chaplaincy Training Program. 


Requirements for Graduation 


This Divinity School requires at least ninety-three (93) semester hours 
of resident graduate study for graduation, forty-two (42) of these hours 
being prescribed, and fifty-one (51) hours being elective. The prescribed 
courses are those considered by the Faculty to be basic both in content 
and method. Theological courses previously offered as a part of the 
requirements for a degree already received will not be credited toward 
a degree from this School. For schedule of hours see page 41f. No 
student will be recommended for graduation unless all institutional bills 
have been paid, and his record with the Library has been cleared. 


A thorough grounding in Historical Studies, Christian Interpretation 
and Practical Studies is considered a matter of prime importance to 
success in the work of the ministry. As the School of Law insists upon 
the candidate’s attainment of a certain minimum of knowledge with 
regard to all the main branches of legal science, and much knowledge 
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about Contracts is no equivalent for the absence of knowledge about 
Evidence; as the School of Medicine will not graduate a student who 
has never studied Anatomy, whatever his achievements in Materia 
Medica, so this Divinity School refuses to confer its degree upon any 
student who is not reasonably proficient in all the principal areas of 
theological science. 

In calculating the requirements for graduation, the following schedule 
will be used: 

(1) A credit hour is one class hour of instruction or one field work 
hour per week for the period of a semester. 

(2) Students who contemplate completing the course in three years 
will carry an academic load of fourteen and fifteen hours per week during 
the first two years. Credit of two hours will be given for field work 
during the first year and two hours during the second year. During the 
third year such students will carry an academic load of fifteen hours per 
week. No credit will be given for field work in the third year. 

(3) Beginning with the academic year 1952-53, all students serving 
as pastors of churches will be required to extend their course to four 
years. Such students will have a class load of twelve hours for the 
first two years. During the third year students on this plan will have 
an academic schedule of twelve hours without credit for field work. 
During the fourth year the schedule will be ten hours of academic 
studies each semester. 

(4) All of the above schedules are considered by the Divinity 
School to be full time schedules. 

(5) While actual credit hours for field work are not assigned, 
except as indicated above, every student is expected to engage in field 
work throughout his entire course. His performance in this respon- 
sibility is appraised by the Faculty and satisfactory attainment is a 
part of the requirement for graduation. Failure to achieve this result 
may lead to the withholding of the degree, even though all academic 
courses have been passed. 


The Prescribed Courses 


At the conclusion of the work of the First Year the Faculty will pass 
upon the general professional promise of the members of each class. 
Should it be deemed unwise for any individual to proceed in his studies, 
he will receive counsel as to a more desirable program. 
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When the courses of the First and Second Years have been satis- 
factorily completed, the Faculty will by vote advance such students as 
have shown worthiness, and promise of ability in religious leadership 
to candidacy for the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. Those so approved 
may pursue the courses of the Third Year. 


The Degree of Bachelor of Divinity 
A student in order to become a candidate for the degree of Bachelor 
of Divinity must, as a minimum, have received a first college degree 
acceptable to the Faculty. In the courses required for graduation the 
candidate must have maintained an average standing of not less than 
seventy-five (75%) per cent. 


Every candidate for the degree of Bachelor of Divinity must satisfy 
the Faculty that he has access to the resources of scholarship and is 
familiar with its methods, by furnishing proof that he has done satis- 
factory work either in the Hebrew language, or in New Testament 
Greek, or in.a modern language other than his native tongue, or by 
demonstrating his acquaintance with scientific, philosophical or histor- 
ical method. 


The degree of Bachelor of Divinity will be conferred at the close 
of the Third Year or Fourth Year upon all students who have met the 
requirements, including the payment of a graduation fee of fifteen dollars 
($15.00). 

Graduates of former years who completed their course during the 
period when the Bachelor of Divinity Degree was not conferred at 
the end of the required period of three years may apply to the Faculty 
for consideration as candidates for the degree on the same basis as 
students who are now receiving it. 

In order to become eligible for the degree, former students of other 
approved institutions ordinarily will be required to complete a minimum 
of two years of controlled work in residence in addition to the above 
requirements. 

The annual catalogue will publish the names of all who shall have 
received the degree within the year. 


Advanced Degrees 


At the time of the union of The Rochester Theological Seminary with 
the Colgate Theological Seminary in 1928, to constitute the Colgate 
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Rochester Divinity School, the Board of Regents of the University of 
the State of New York authorized graduate studies beyond the degree 
of Bachelor of Divinity leading to the degree of Master of Theology and 
the degree of Doctor of Theology. In the following descriptions of con- 
ditions required in this work, it should be understood that the objective 
of these studies is to provide opportunity for students to intensify and 
broaden their educational preparation for a more effective ministry. 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF THEOLOGY 


This degree is offered for the purpose of encouraging a limited number 
of qualified students to pursue graduate studies, and its bestowal is 
intended to be a distinct recognition of professional competence within 
the chosen field. 


The conditions for admission to a course of study looking to this 
degree include: 


1. Graduation from this Divinity School with the degree of Bachelor 
of Divinity, or graduation with equivalent rank from some other ac- 
credited theological institution, the presentation of a record or a cer- 
tificate of satisfactory proficiency in earlier studies, the passing of such 
preliminary examinations as the Committee on Graduate Studies may 
prescribe. 


2. In those fields in which a working knowledge of languages, other 
than English, is necessary to the successful pursuit of his studies, a 
student shall be required to demonstrate his competence in the languages 
prior to admission to the course of study. 


3. A further condition of admission to the course of study shall be a 
comprehensive statement of the proposed work, developed in consultation 
with the professor in the field, and approved by the Committee on 
Graduate Studies and by the Faculty. 


4. The student shall be admitted to candidacy for the degree when 
the subject of his thesis has been approved. The subject of the thesis 
is to be selected in consultation with the professors in charge of his 
work. It must be selected not later than a semester and a half before 
the date of the commencement when the degree is to be conferred. 


5. During his course of study, the candidate must pass such examina- 
tions as his instructors may provide. He must also” pass a final oral 
examination on the entire field of his graduate studies, including his 
thesis, to be conducted by the professors in charge and a representative 
of the Committee on Graduate Studies. To cover cost of diploma and 
hood, a graduation fee of thirty-five dollars ($35.00) is charged. 


6. The period of graduate study for the degree of Master of Theology 
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shall be not less than one academic year of full-time residence. In case 
the work is not completed in one year, the term of residence may be 
extended to not more than three years. 


THE DEGREE OF DocToR oF THEOLOGY 


This degree is offered for the purpose of encouraging a limited number 
of qualified students to pursue graduate studies, and its bestowal is 
intended to be a distinct recognition of outstanding professional com- 
petence within the chosen field. For the year 1958-59, this program 
will be available only in the field of church history and related studies, 
and in the field of the theology of missions. 

The conditions for admission to a course of study looking to this 
degree include: 


1. Graduation from this Divinity School with the degree of Bachelor 
of Divinity, or graduation with equivalent rank from some other ac- 
credited theological institution, the presentation of a record or a cer- 
tificate of satisfactory proficiency in earlier studies, the passing of such 
preliminary examinations as the Committee on Graduate Studies may 


prescribe. 


2. In those fields in which a working knowledge of languages, other 
than English, is necessary to the successful pursuit of his studies, a 
student shall be required to demonstrate his competence in the languages 
prior to admission to the course of study. 


3. A further condition of admission to the course of study shall be a 
comprehensive statement of the proposed work developed in consultation 
with the professor in the field, and approved by the Committee on 
Graduate Studies and by the Faculty. 


4, The whole of the work undertaken in candidacy for the degree of 
Doctor of Theology shall be under the direction of at least three (3) 
professors, after a statement of the field of the proposed investigation 
has received the approval of the Committee on Graduate Studies and 
of the Faculty. This must be accomplished at least three (3) semesters 
prior to the final examination. 


5. The candidate, in consultation with the professors in : 
work, shall select a thesis within the field of ee studies. ree 
tion must be the result of an independent investigation which demans 
strates the candidate’s creative ability, balanced judgment, and Sissi 
competence. The completed dissertation must be presented in crinicie 
for acceptance at least four weeks prior to the time of the final one 
tion. Two copies shall be deposited in the Ambrose Swasey Library, 


6. The candidate will be subject to examination at the end of his first 
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and second semesters of residence, and thereafter at such times as may 
be necessary to appraise his progress on his dissertation. In addition, 
the candidate must pass a final examination upon the whole of the work 
undertaken for the degree, such examination to be conducted before a 
committee of not fewer than five members of the Faculty, including the 
professors under whose direction the work has been pursued. The 
graduation fee is fifty dollars ($50.00). 


7. The period of graduate study in residence for the degree of Doctor 
of Theology shall be not less than four semesters each having the equiva- 
lent of fifteen hours, the entire period to be devoted to advanced studies 
appropriate to the special field of investigation. In special cases, judged 
worthy by the Committee on Graduate Studies, time for the completion 
of the dissertation may be extended, but in no case shall the extension 
exceed five years from the date of matriculation for the degree. 


Advanced Degrees in the University of Rochester 


The Colgate Rochester Divinity School has entered into relations with 
the University of Rochester whereby properly qualified students of the 
former School may work for a post-graduate degree in the University. 
Registration in the University must occur before the work is begun. 
In each case the credentials presented must include a statement from 
the Dean of the Divinity School that the graduate work to be under- 
taken has the approval of its faculty. The requirements for the degree 
shall be determined in each individual case by the University Dean of 
Graduate Studies and the Head of the college department concerned, 
in consultation with a selected officer of the Divinity School. 


Scholarships and Student Grants 


The Divinity School administers the income of certain bequests des- 
ignated for scholarship purposes, and for the academic year 1958-59 
announces the following plan: 

1. THE Joun J. Jones Scuorarsuip Funp, the proceeds of which, 
in sums not to exceed one hundred fifty dollars ($150), are used to 
help defray the cost of undergraduate tuition. The awards are made 
on the basis of need, and the academic record attained by the beneficiary 
during the college course. 


2. THe GENERAL SCHOLARSHIP FuND, the proceeds of which are 
awarded as follows: 
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(a) Merit Scholarships in Aid. These are open to students needing 
such assistance in order to pursue their theological course, and who 
maintain the average in academic studies required for graduation (75% ) 
and whose record in field work performance is satisfactory. These 
scholarships are limited to application on tuition only. 


(b) Co-operative Grants. Whenever Baptist Education Societies 
of other states make grants to aid students enrolled in this Divinity 
School, the School will co-operate by a further grant from its own 
funds, the total of which shall not exceed the maximum that may be 
received by an undergraduate as scholarship or grant. 


(c) Foreign Student Grants. A limited number of co-operative 
grants toward which the Divinity School will pay the sum of three hun- 
dred dollars ($300) in such cases as a Foreign Mission Society or some 
responsible organization on the mission field is willing to pay two 
hundred dollars ($200). Nationals of those lands where the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society of the American Baptist Convention 
operates are eligible for these grants, provided they are properly qual- 
ified by a reading and speaking knowledge of the English language and 
by educational training to enter the Divinity School, and who also give 
satisfactory evidence of actual achievement and of promise for future 
usefulness. Holders of these grants must pursue studies as regular 
students in the Divinity School for at least one complete academic 
year. Applications for such grants must be accompanied by testimony 
from the Mission Society and from officials in the mission field from 
which the applicant comes regarding the applicant’s character, training, 
ability, and prospective work. All documents in connection with appli- 
cations for these grants should be in the possession of the Registrar 
not later than the first of May preceding the school year during which 
the grant is to be used. 


(d) Rural Parish Summer Service Grants. In co-operation with the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society and the Baptist Missionary 
Convention of the State of New York, the Divinity School has the 
authority to nominate one or more students to enjoy these awards. These 
grants will be awarded annually to students who are willing to give 
at least twelve weeks of summer service to country parishes in New 
York State to which they may be assigned. These parishes are to 
be situated, whenever possible, so that the students shall be under 
the supervision of some person competent to observe and supervise the 
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student’s work, such fields preferably to be closely identified either 
with some larger parish, a united church, a federated church, or some 
other form of progressive rural work. It is further understood that 
the students so selected do not necessarily commit themselves to 
the rural field as a permanent place of life work, but do undertake to 
secure for themselves a thorough-going understanding of the rural 
problem. 

Each grant will include provision for board and lodging on the field 
for the term of service, and in addition a sum of not less than $100 
from the co-operating organizations. 


3. THE WILFRED W. Fry Memoriat Funp. This fund was estab- 
lished in 1943 by Mrs. Anna Ayer Fry in memory of her husband, an 
outstanding Christian layman and business leader, also a trustee of the 
Baptist Education Society of the State of New York from 1928 to 1935. 
The income from this fund provides an annual scholarship awarded to 
the student showing special promise in the field of Homiletics and who 
is judged to be in a position to afford assistance in the Homiletical or 
Practical Department. 


Graduate Scholarships 


The Divinity School has established a limited number of Graduate 
Scholarships which have been designated the Cauldwell, the Knowlton, 
and the Randall Graduate Scholarships, in memory of generous con- 
tributors to the funds of the Society. These Scholarships are awarded 
to graduates who have maintained a superior record in their studies 
and demonstrated exceptional fitness for Christian leadership. Appoint- 
ments to these honors are made by the Board of Trustees on the nomi- 
nation of the Faculty of the Divinity School. The amount appropriated 
in each case is based on the dimensions of the scholar’s program of 
graduate study and the freedom required to maintain standards of 
excellence. Initiative in these appointments rests with the Faculty. 
Applications are not received. Inquiries, however, may be addressed 
to the Dean. 


Fellowships 
The Divinity School has established a limited number of Fellowships 
for advanced postgraduate theological study. Two of these Fellowships 
are named the General and the Stillman Witt Fellowships in memory of 
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generous contributors to the funds of the Society. These Fellowships 
are awarded to graduates who have maintained a superior record in their 
studies and demonstrated exceptional gifts for research and scholarly 
productivity. Appointments to these honors are made by the Board of 
Trustees on the nomination of the Faculty of the Divinity School. The 
amount appropriated in each case is based on the dimensions of the 
Fellow’s program of graduate study and the freedom required to 
maintain standards of excellence. Initiative in these appointments 
rests with the Faculty. Applications are not received. Inquiries, how- 
ever, may be addressed to the Dean. 


The Frank Lemoyne Wilkins Prizes 


Through the generosity of Mrs. Frank L. Wilkins of Providence, 
Rhode Island, there has been established a memorial prize in honor of 
her husband, the Reverend Frank Lemoyne Wilkins, D.D., a graduate 
of the Rochester Theological Seminary in the Class of 1879. As a 
result of her gift, two annual prizes, one of thirty dollars and the other 
of twenty dollars are offered to the authors of the best essays sub- 
mitted on the subject, “Kingdom Principles in the Teachings of Jesus, 
with particular emphasis on the permanent values of Jesus’ religion 
and teachings.” 


The conditions governing the award are as follows: Eligibility to 
the competition shall be limited to the ten members of the Third Year 
Class in the Colgate Rochester Divinity School who receive the high- 
est rating in the first two years of their course provided they have taken 
their entire theological course at this Divinity School. A list of eligible 
students is posted early in the Autumn Semester. The essays submitted 
are to be passed upon by the Faculty of the Divinity School. The prizes 
are awarded each year during the exercises of the Spring Convocation. 


FIELD OF INVESTIGATION 


The general field of investigation shall be “Jesus and the Kingdom 
of God,” with any one or more of these suggested areas of research :— 
(1) What was Jesus’ view of the Kingdom; (2) Agreements and dis- 
agreements from Jesus; (3) Comparison between Jesus’ view and that 
of the early church; (4) Early Christian reconstructions ; (5) Mediaeval 
Christian reconstructions ; (6) Early modern Christian reconstructions ; 
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(7) The Social Gospel of the 19th century; (8) Millennial interpreta- 
tion; (9) Past and present Catholic interpretations; (10) History of 
the concept of the Kingdom of God. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR THESIS 


i nee thesis must be typed on 83x11 inch paper and be at least 5,000 words in 
engt 


2. The investigation must be historical and critical, not homiletical. 
3. There must be a table of contents. 
4. Quotations must be indented, and typed in single-space style. 


5. The points made must be supported by footnotes, showing the source or 
sources. 


6. A bibliography must be appended, arranged as to (a) books; (b) dictionary 
articles; (c) pamphlets; (d) periodical articles. 


7. The form of bibliographical reference should be: name of author, title, place 
of publication, date. 


8. The essay must be submitted not later than March 15 under an assumed name; 
the real name of the writer shall be inclosed in a sealed envelope, which also 
bears on the outside the same assumed name. These envelopes will not be opened 
until after the judges have made the awards. 


Student Field Work 


As indicated in the description of the curriculum, all regularly matric- 
ulated students are expected to meet the field work requirement for 
graduation. Dr. Milton C. Froyd, Director of Field Work Research, 
and Mr. Robert H. Eads, assisted by other members of the Faculty, 
undertake to provide careful guidance for the student in this work in 
order that maximum educational value may be gained from it. Corre- 
spondence on placement in field work positions should be addressed to 
Dr. Froyd or Mr. Eads. 


Placement and Pastoral Changes 


The Divinity School assumes responsibility for the placement of its 
graduates. In the matter of pastoral changes, the School undertakes 
to assist alumni in their efforts to secure new fields of service. While 
denominational offices and agencies are the primary channels through 
which pastors must seek churches, the School welcomes opportunity to 
send supporting recommendations when the name of an alumnus is 
known to be before a congregation. Correspondence from pulpit com- 
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mittees seeking pastors is also encouraged. Dr. Roy B. Deer is Director 
of this service. Communications on this subject should be addressed 
to him at the School, 1100 South Goodman Street, Rochester, New 
York. 


Emergency Loan Fund 


The Divinity School has established an Emergency Loan Fund, from 
which, in cases of special need, students may borrow certain limited 
amounts. These loans are to be secured by a contract with definite 
terms as to interest and repayment. 


Summary of Tuition and Other Expenses 


This statement is made in the form recommended by the American 
Association of Theological Schools. 


A. Tue Tuition charge to cover cost of instruction is $375 which 
may be met in whole or in part by scholarship aid from the Colgate 


Rochester Divinity School. Such grants will be made on the basis of 
an application showing need and presented by the student at the 
beginning of each academic year. Students who take less than nine 
credit hours per term, the minimum full-time load, will be charged a 
tuition rate of fourteen dollars ($14.00) per hour. 


B. Dormitory FEE. In the Single Men’s Dormitory the fee for the 
use of a room including a post-office box, gymnasium locker, heat, 
lights, and supervisory service, is one hundred and ten dollars ($110) 
annually. Information concerning apartments in the Married Students’ 
Dormitory will be furnished upon request by the Dean. There is also 
a room deposit of five dollars ($5.00). 


C. Boarp. Board is furnished by the Administration in the Refec- 
tory. Payment for board is by the purchase of tickets. 


D. REGISTRATION FEE. There is a matriculation fee of five dollars 
($5.00) payable once only, on or before the time of first registration. 


E. GrapuaTION FEE. For the bachelor’s degree the fee is fifteen 
dollars ($15.00). 


F. Liprary Fee. None. 


G. Heattu Fee. For residents in the Single Men’s and Single 
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Women’s Dormitory, this fee is included in the dormitory rent. For 
men not residents of the dormitory the optional fee is five dollars ($5.00) 
annually. 


H. Atuuetic Fee. Included in Student Association dues. 


I. StupENT AssocraTIon Dues. By vote of the Student Association 
a tax of eight dollars ($8.00) is collected for the use of the Association. 
This is used for athletic, social, and traveling expenses. 


The estimated cost of spending an academic year on the campus is, 
for a single man, approximately $800, exclusive of tuition. For married 
students the estimate is $1,700. Neither of these figures includes the 
cost of owning and operating an automobile. All field work assignments 
are income-producing and the industrious student rarely experiences 
difficulty in meeting his expenses. 


The Curriculum 


A Bx primary purpose of the Colgate Rochester Divinity School, an 
institution unconditionally accredited by the American Association 
of Theological Schools, is to prepare men and women for the work of 
the Christian ministry. 


The curriculum of the Colgate Rochester Divinity School is organized 
in three major divisions: The Division of Historical Studies, The Divi- 
sion of Christian Interpretation, and the Division of Practical Studies. 
The first includes Old and New Testament and Church History; the 
second, Philosophy of Religion, Christian Theology, Social Ethics and 
Ecumenical Theology; the third, Homiletics and Liturgics, Pastoral 
Theology, Religious Education, and Field Work. Supplementary 
studies in speech, church music, and Christian bibliography are also 
included in the Practical Division. 


The complete course of studies requires a minimum residence of 
three years and culminates in the Bachelor of Divinity degree. . A four 
year plan is provided for those students whose field work responsibilities 
are of such magnitude as to jeopardize their academic attainments. The 
curricular scheme outlined below, and described in detail in the course 
offerings, is the basic pattern of the three year course. Modifications, 
to meet the situation of students adopting the four year plan, appear 
in a later section. Ninety-three (93) semester hours are required for 
graduation. 


In the organization of studies, the following principles are recognized: 
(1) Prescription of basic courses in all the major fields to be completed 
during the First Year involving a total of thirty-one (31) credit hours. 
A prescription of eleven (11) hours to be taken during the Second Year. 
(2) Election covering the remaining fifty-one (51) hours required for 
graduation. Within this group, a distinction is made between controlled 
electives and free electives. Controlled electives comprise a total of 
twenty-seven (27) hours distributed among the three Divisions in the 
amount of nine (9) hours each. These will be taken at the option of 
the student during the Second and Third Years. Free electives totaling 
twenty-four (24) hours are unrestricted and may be taken at the 
discretion and convenience of the student after the prescribed courses 
have been completed. (3) Vocational objective is also given con- 
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sideration in the curricular arrangements. While the basic pattern is 
drawn to the requirements of the pastorate, certain modifications and 
substitutions are allowable in order to accomplish specialized vocational 
goals in the fields of teaching, the university pastorate, religious educa- 
tion, Christian social service, social research of institutions, and the 
chaplaincies. 


The courses which follow are arranged in terms of an academic year 
consisting of two semesters divided into sixteen weeks for the Autumn 
Semester and fifteen weeks for the Winter Semester, a total of thirty- 
one weeks. The standard schedule of hours for students on the three 
year plan is as follows: First Year, Autumn 16, Winter 15; Second 
Year, Autumn 16, Winter 16; Third Year, Autumn and Winter Semes- 
ters, 15 hours each. Students on the four year plan will defer Church 
History and Social Ethics, prescribed for the First Year, until the 
Second Year. Excepting the Autumn Semester of the First Year, these 
students will have a schedule of 12 hours. Both of these plans are 
considered full-time loads. Chorus may be elected in the Winter Semes- 
ter of the First Year and continued through three years with accumula- 
tive credit of three hours. 


In the listing of courses, the numbers 1-19 designate those which are 
prescribed. Those numbered 20-69 are elective lecture courses. Semi- 
nars and research courses are numbered 70-135. The initial letters, HS, 
CI, PS prefixed to a number indicate the divisional classification of the 
course—historical studies, Christian interpretation, or practical studies. 


In summary, the basic curriculum for the pastorate, from which all 
modifications proceed, may be outlined as follows: 


First Year 
PRESCRIBED 
Autumn Semester Winter Semester 

HSL) Old Lestament)...1.<. Aus eelio..6, Church History ..... 4 hrs. 
Giee Ge Social a thics: a... ste. 4hrs. CI 4 £4Philosophy of  Reli- 
Glowsmr Lhcologyee ese: 4 hrs. PIO. Weil: ieee 4 hrs, 
PS 7. ‘The Ministry ~ cna: 2 brs. HS 2. 7New- Testament, os... 4 hrs, 
PS 8. Speech Improvement . 1 hr. PS 11 Church Administration 2 hrs. 
PS 12A ‘Field Work .......-. (ete Sa l25 bieldavy otk wo. 5 ee i Nets 
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Second Year 


PRESCRIBED 
PS 10 Pastoral Care and PS 9 Homiletics and Litur- 
Gounselingy en --- 3 hrs. PICS isc eee 3 hrs. 
PS 13. Religious Education... 3 hrs. PS 12D Field Work ......... 1 hr, 
PS 126) PieldsWotrlks 52.4 i dave Electives eae eee 12 hrs: 
Mlectivesie ey te eee 9 hrs. — 
sa 16 hrs 
16 hrs. 
Lhird- Year 
Electives ............ 15 hrs. Electives =. ecco 15ehrss 


In following this pattern of studies, the student will, in beginning his 
electives, keep in mind the limits within which his choices will be made— 
nine (9) hours must be taken from each Division, and not more than six 
(6) hours may be selected in a particular field of a Division. For 
example, Old-Testament belongs in the Division of Historical. Studies. 
The restriction within the Division means that no more than six of the 
nine hours may be chosen in Old Testament studies. The rule applies 
in a similar manner to New Testament, Church History, and all the 
fields in the other Divisions. But it should be remembered that when the 
twenty-seven (27) hours of controlled electives have been accounted for, 
on these terms, there remain twenty-four (24) hours of free electives to 
be taken at the option of the student, as his schedule permits, during the 
Second and Third Years. 


Another feature of the curriculum should be observed. A reading of 
the course descriptions will disclose the fact that the offerings in each 
of the fields are arranged in a two-year cycle to provide variation in 
subject matter and to extend the areas of investigation. From this, it 
will be seen that all courses of the controlled group are fixed for a 
period of two years. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR SPECIALIZATION 


While the Colgate Rochester curriculum is designed mainly to provide 
rigorous academic disciplines for students preparing for the parish 
ministries, it incorporates a wide diversity of interests which are under- 
girded by a faculty of recognized competence and supported by a spirit 
of community marked by devotion to all of the Christian vocations, 
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The range and depth of the curricular offerings, combining flexibility 
with a core of basic studies, offer ample opportunity for the student to 
pursue a program directed toward specialized vocational objectives in 
the fields of Religious Education, the Rural Church, the Chaplaincies, 
the University Pastorate, Christian Social Service, Social Research in 
religious institutions, and Teaching in Higher Education. In supple- 
mentation of the opportunities for specialization in the Divinity School, 
the resources of the University of Rochester are available to regularly 
matriculated students and may, within limits, be utilized in pursuit of 
a Master’s program in that institution. By arrangement with Cornell 
University, at Ithaca, New York, students desiring to take special 
studies in the rural church, or industrial and labor relations, may acquire 
as many as fifteen credit hours in that institution and use them in meeting 
the requirements for the Bachelor of Divinity degree at Colgate 
Rochester. Students requiring Biblical languages for their field of 
specialization may substitute Hebrew and Greek for twelve (12) 
hours of the prescribed courses in the Division of Practical Studies of 
the First and Second Years. 


Graduate scholarships and fellowships are available in limited number 
for qualified students who desire to complete their preparation for 
college teaching through a doctoral program at a graduate school of 
religion. 


RESEARCH 


Individualized Work. The purpose of individualized work is to provide 
opportunity for students of Senior rank to engage in research 
in fields of their special interest, to explore in a systematic 
and intensive manner areas of concern lying beyond the bound- 
aries of the regular courses. 


1. Eligibility for individualized work shall be limited to 
Seniors who have maintained an average of B or above in their 
previous studies in the field in which the work is chosen. 


2. Individualized work shall be limited to eligible students 
who have demonstrated their capacity to do work on a research 
basis. 


3. Individualized work shall have the dimensions of a three- 
hour course and the student will report to the supervising pro- 
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fessor regularly for conference periods according to a schedule 
agreed upon at the beginning of the semester. 


4, Individualized work shall carry a number in the catalogue 
and be subject to the usual requirements of registration after 
consultation with the Dean and the professor under whose 
direction the research is to be conducted. 


THE DIVISION OF HISTORICAL STUDIES 


J. BrpticaL Group 


The courses of study in the Old Testament are designed to make the 
student familiar with the Hebrew scriptures and with the origin and 
development of the institutions and religious ideas of the Hebrew people. 
These are studied not only for their own value but also because Chris- 
tianity has important roots in Hebrew soil. The courses in the New 
Testament are planned to give the student as thorough knowledge as 
possible concerning the situation in which Christianity arose and the 
forces which operated in its origin and early development. The history 
of the use and interpretation of the New Testament receives attention. 
Courses in the original and cognate languages of the Bible are offered. 
The work is intended to enable the student intelligently to appreciate 
the Bible and to understand the first age of Christianity. 


A. OLD TESTAMENT 


PRESCRIBED 


1. Introduction to the Old Testament. A survey of Biblical history 
from ca. 2000 B.C. to 63 B.C. with emphasis upon the develop- 
ment of the religion of Israel and the spread of Judaism. The 
idea of prophecy will be particularly explored determining its 
influence upon Old Testament law and historiography and the 
Hagiographa. The entire Old Testament will be read in 
search of the various expressions of Biblical faith. Each year, 
First Year, Autumn Semester, four hours, Tu—Fri. Associate 
Professor Sanders. 


ELECTIVE LECTURE COURSES 


20. Theology of the Bible. The questions of the unity of the Bible 
and the authority and relevance of the Bible fully considered 
and openly discussed. A secure acquaintance with the con- 
tents of the Bible and Biblical criticism is considered pre- 
requisite. 1959-60, Autumn Semester. 


21. Old Testament Theology. <A brief review of the history of Biblical 
criticism and Old Testament interpretation will precede a 
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24. 
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thorough study of recent attempts to arrive at an Old Testa- 
ment theology. The several current positions in Biblical 
theology will be critically evaluated. 1959-60, Winter Semes- 
ter, three hours. Associate Professor Sanders. 


The Prophets. A study of the messages of the reform prophets 
and their influence in the “Bible-world.” 1959-60, Winter 
Semester, three hours. Associate Professor Sanders. 


The Problem of Suffering. A consideration of early questions of 
theodicy. A study of solutions found in the Bible, including 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, the Second Isaiah, Habakkuk, Malachi, 
the Psalms, Job and the New Testament—and, as time permits, 
a view of attitudes found in the intertestamental literature. 
Particular emphasis will be put on the question “How may we 
survive?” (Ezek. 33:10). 1958-59, Winter Semester, three 
hours. Associate Professor Sanders. 


Biblical Poetry. A study of the importance of poetry in the religious 
life of Israel. A consideration of the Psalms, their provenance 
and their use in Judaism and Christianity. 1958-59, Winter 
Semester, three hours. Associate Professor Sanders. 


HEBREW LANGUAGE AND OLp TESTAMENT EXEGESIS 


Elementary Hebrew. Grammar and syntax will be mastered in 
preparation for exercises in sound critical exegesis. Each year, 
Autumn Semester, three hours. Associate Professor Sanders. 


26A. Intermediate Hebrew. Prerequisite, Course 25 or equivalent. 


Each year, Winter Semester, three hours. Associate Professor 
Sanders. 


26B. Advanced Hebrew. Associate Professor Sanders. 


SEMINARS AND RESEARCH 


70. The Intertestamental Period: The Background of the Early 


Church. A study of Judaism, its history and problems from the 
exile to ca. 200 A.D. The varieties of Jewish religious ex- 
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71. 


2: 


perience as found in the Hagiographa, apocrypha, pseudepig- 
rapha, Philo and early rabbinical (Tannaitic) literature will be 
discussed. 1959-60, Autumn Semester, a seminar. Associate 
Professor Sanders. 


Old Testament Times. A study of Israel in relation to its neighbors 
in the ancient Near East. A view to the importance of com- 
parative studies for the understanding of the Bible. The sig- 
nificance of archeology. 1958-59, Autumn Semester, a seminar. 
Associate Professor Sanders. 


Individualized Work. Turn to page 47 of this catalogue for 
further information. 


SPECIAL ELECTIVES 
1957-58 


The History and Religion of the Old Testament. This course will 
cover the principal periods and features of the Old Testament 
from the patriarchs to Daniel, with special reference to: the 
patriarchal period; the Mosaic achievement ; the settlement in 
Canaan ; the syncretism; the resultant prophetic synthesis; the 
post-exilic era. 1957-58, Winter Semester, three hours. Visit- 
ing Professor Davies. 


The Literature of the Old Testament. With special and detailed 
study of Isaiah 40-55. Exodus and Psalms in succession. 
1957-58, Winter Semester, three hours. Visiting Professor 
Davies. 


B. NEW TESTAMENT 


PRESCRIBED 


The Synoptic Gospels. This course will give attention to the areas 
of historical background which are valuable for an under- 
standing of Jesus, including the political, the economic, and 
the religious conditions in Palestine. It will also deal with the 
synoptic problem and the proposed solutions of it. Most of 
the time in the course will be given to the study of the person 
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Jesus, His mission, and His message. It will deal with the 
inevitable questions which always present themselves in an 
honest study of the Gospels. Each year, First Year, Winter 
Semester, four hours, Tu-Fri. Professor Branton. 


ELEcTIVE LECTURE COURSES 


27. Paul and His Letters. This course will consider the dual cultural 


background of Paul and the events which resulted in the 
Damascus road experience. His relation to the Jerusalem 
Church, to Barnabas and to his own churches will be con- 
sidered. His place in the spread of early Christianity and his 
message and missionary methods will also be studied with an 
effort to understand his message as contained in his letters. 
Special attention will be given to the doctrine of the church. 
1958-59, Autumn Semester, three hours. Professor Branton. 


28. The Fourth Gospel. This course will deal critically with author- 


ship and date as important introductory matters. Then chief 
emphasis will be placed on: (a) The nature of the Gospel in 
the light of its purpose; (b) The Christology of the Gospel 
as a contribution to the interpretation of the Christian message 
to a Gentile world; (c) The nature of the Christian life; 
(d) Its Eschatology, will be studied and compared with earlier 
systems and with views of today. 1958-59, Autumn Semester, 
three hours. Professor Branton. 


29. The Book of Romans. This course will consist of an exegetical 


study of this most important letter of Paul. The Christology 
and Theology will receive special attention, and the interpreta- 
tion of man will be studied carefully. The nature of the 
spiritual life in relation to God’s purposes in Christ will be 
studied. 1959-60, Autumn Semester, three hours. Professor 
Branton. 


30. The Book of Revelation. This course will first deal with critical 


questions regarding authorship, date, purpose and original 
meaning. Then a brief survey of the place of Revelation in 
the life of the church through the centuries. Thereafter all 
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the time will be given to an exegetical study of the book with 
attention on its practical value today, its message for our times 
and how to interpret it convincingly in contrast to so many 
sensational presentations of our times. Attention will be given 
to its eschatology. 1959-60, Autumn Semester, three hours. 
Professor Branton. 


GREEK LANGUAGE AND NEW TESTAMENT EXEGESIS 


31. AB Beginning Greek. This course deals with elementary forms 
and syntax. Passages from the New Testament are translated. 
Each year, Second Year, Autumn Semester, three hours. Win- 
ter Semester, hours to be arranged. Professor Branton. 


32. Advanced Greek. Translation and interpretation of the Gospel of 
Matthew, with out-of-class work in grammar and word studies. 
Open to students in all classes who have an adequate knowledge 
of Greek. 1958-59, Winter Semester, three hours. Professor 
Branton. 


SEMINARS AND RESEARCH 


73. The Formation of the New Testament. A study of the life of the 
New Testament Church in relation to the growing body of 
literature with attention to the emergence of certain writings 
as crucial and how these were first regarded, how they grew 
in importance and how they were canonized. Some attention 
will be given to the method of transmission and how we receive 
the New Testament today. 1959-60, Winter Semester, a 
seminar. Professor Branton. 


74. Christology of the New Testament. This course will begin with 
the effort to see what Jesus thought of Himself and what His 
message was. It will study the early chapters of Acts to find 
the interpretation of His person and work by the apostolic group 
and to ascertain the Kerygma of that period. Then the Chris- 
tology of Paul will be presented and that of the Fourth Gospel 
analyzed. If time permits, there will be a study of the Chris- 
tology of Hebrews and Revelation and an analysis of the First 
Epistle of John and also of I Peter. There will be a summary 
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study of the various interpretations to see whether there is 
growth or simply elaboration. 1959-60, Winter Semester, 
three hours. Professor Branton. 


75x. The Life of Christ. A critical study of the Synoptic Gospels will 
be used. The mission of Jesus will be studied in the Gospels, 
and in the interpretations of modern writers. His methods 
of teaching, His death and the reason for it, and His own hopes 
for the future will be considered. This will be related to the 
course in Christology. Winter Semester, time to be designated. 
Professor Branton. 


76. Individualized Work. Turn to page 47 of this catalogue for 
further information. 


if; CHURCH HISTORY GROUP 


A religious leader must have some knowledge of Christian history if 
he is to read religious literature intelligently and deal sympathetically 
with the denominationalism of our country. The historical courses are 
planned to convey the essential facts. A religious leader needs even 
more a scientific understanding of the workings of religious history, the 
forces which build religious institutions, crystallize religious beliefs, and 
precipitate religious movements. The personal experience of the indi- 
vidual is too brief to give this. Historical insight will give the backward 
and forward look that makes a man'more than a day laborer in the 
Kingdom of God. 


PRESCRIBED 


3. The Shaping of the Free Church Tradition. The major focus of this 
course will be upon seventeenth and eighteenth century develop- 
ments in England and America. It will deal with the rise of the 
denominational system, religious toleration, modern democracy 
evangelicalism, and the modern missionary movement. Bat 
ticular attention will be devoted to the distinctive features of 
Anglican, Presbyterian, Congregational, Baptist, Quaker, and 
Methodist churches. Each year, First Year, Winter Semestet 
four hours, Tu-Fri. Professor Hudson. ‘ 
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ELectiIveE LECTURE COURSES 


35. The Development of the Church to the Reformation. An examina- 
tion of the evolving structure of the church in relationship to its 
own developing self-consciousness and in response to changing 
conditions both in its own life and in society. 1958-59, Winter 
Semester, three hours. Professor Hudson. 


36. Sixteenth Century Reformation. The nature of Protestantism and 
its central affirmations. Lutheranism, Calvinism, and Angli- 
canism as contrasting Protestant types. The radical reforma- 
tion of the Anabaptists, Socinians, and Spiritual Reformers. 
1958-59, Autumn Semester, three hours. Professor Hudson. 


37. Christianity in America Since 1800. Attention will be given to 
the factors shaping American Church life, including political 
status, westward movement of population, revivalism, immigra- 
tion, urbanization, industrialization, and the impact of new 
intellectual currents. 1959-60, Autumn Semester, three hours. 
Professor Hudson. 


SEMINARS AND RESEARCH 


78. Modern Roman Catholicism. The history, structure, dogmas, piety, 
and program of the post-Tridentine Roman church. 1959-60, 
Winter Semester, a seminar. Professor Hudson. 


79. The Faith and Life of the Baptists. An historical examination of 
crucial issues in contemporary Baptist life. 1958-59, Autumn 
Semester, a seminar. Professor Hudson. 


80. The American Churches, 1850-1950. <A detailed analysis of the 
changes in size and social status of the major denominations 
and an examination of the factors which brought about these 
changes. Each year, Autumn Semester, a seminar. Professor 


Hudson. 


80x. The Social Orientation of American Preaching. A seminar in- 
volving the preparation of studies of the sermons of outstand- 
ing preachers. Winter Semester, time to be designated. Pro. 


fessor Hudson. 
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81. Individualized Work. Turn to page 47 of this catalogue for 
further information. 


THE DIVISION OF CHRISTIAN 
INTERPRETATION 


SysTEMATIC GROUP 


The courses of study pursued in the field of Christian Interpretation 
are intended to introduce the student to a further insight into the basic 
character of the religious life in mankind universally and to an appre- 
hension of its significance in relation to the world of human experience, 
with the aim of unfolding the supreme character of the Christian faith 
and its mission to all mankind. This group of studies embraces the 
disciplines known as the Philosophy of Religion, Christian Theology 
with the intimately related subject of Christian Ethics, and Social Ethics. 
In the Philosophy of Religion, the nature of the religious experience is 
studied as it is seen in both the Christian and the non-Christian religions, 
and the philosophic basis of an adequate religious view of the world is 
sought. In Christian Theology the attempt is made, from the stand- 
point of the Christian experience in its widest range, to present an 
orderly exposition of the genius of the Christian faith, its fundamental 
principles and beliefs as respects its relation to human life, to the 
world and to the Supreme Being and a vindication of its claim to a 
universal human allegiance. Christian Ethics examines the nature of 
the moral ideal, its relation to the Christian view of God and man and 
the world, and the use of Christian character and conduct as a test 
of truth in theology. Social Ethics aims to interpret the relation of 
individual character and personality to environing social influences and 
to socially approved standards, and to seek to understand how to direct 


the social forces and guide man’s social character toward the ideal of 
the Kingdom of God. 


A. PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


PRESCRIBED 


4. Reason and Revelation. The focus of the course is upon the tradi- 
tional problem of “Reason and Revelation,” especially with 
respect to the relation between the Christian faith and empirical 
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evidence. Because the meanings which men in any age assign 
to “truth,” “faith,” and “evidence” are a function of their basic 
presuppositions concerning the nature of man and his destiny, 
the reading will deal with some of the great historical inter- 
pretations of the human situation. A close acquaintance with 
enduring historical alternatives, Christian and non-Christian, 
should help toward an understanding of the way in which our 
faith expresses an ultimate truth. Each year, First Year, 


Winter Semester, four hours, Tu—Fri. Associate Professor 
Holcomb. 


ELEcTIVE LECTURE COURSE 


40. Christian Apologetics. A lecture-seminar study of Christianity’s 
encounter with other living faiths of the west, with emphasis 
upon the question of how one ultimate faith may be judged to 
be “more true” than another. Readings from the best repre- 
sentatives of naturalism, humanism, communism, and non- 
Christian idealism. 1958-59, Winter Semester, three hours. 
Associate Professor Holcomb. 


41. Man, Sin, and Ways of Salvation in Modern Literature. The 
spiritual needs of our age, and the faiths and philosophies 
which are implicit in their expression, will be analyzed in 
some of the plays of the twentieth century. 1958-59, Autumn 
Semester, a lecture-seminar. Associate Professor Holcomb. 


SEMINARS AND RESEARCH COURSES 


82. The Philosophical Theology of Paul Tillich. Tillich’s principal 
writings form the basis for discussion, with special attention to 
his Systematic Theology, Volumes I and II. Intensive study 
and discussion of one of Christianity’s leading spokesmen should 
prove a constructive basis for thinking through one’s own 
philosophy of religion. 1959-60, Winter Semester, a seminar. 
Associate Professor Holcomb. 


83. Existentialism. A seminar which investigates the major historical 
sources of existentialist philosophy and the ways in which this 
movement has helped to shape contemporary Christian thought. 
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The term “existentialist” is used loosely to include men as 
diverse as Pascal, Sartre, Marcel, Nietzsche, Jaspers, and 
Heidegger. Some of the existentialist themes expressed in 
contemporary literature will also be discussed. 1958-59, Au- 
tumn Semester, three hours. Associate Professor Holcomb. 


85. Scientific Thought and the Christian Faith. The first half of the 


seminar is devoted to readings in the major developments of 
science since Galileo. Then the principal contemporary philos- 
ophies of science are studied in relation to religious beliefs. 
Finally, the current emphasis upon Christian truth as com- 
municable only through paradox, symbol, and myth is assessed 
in response to a scientific understanding of truth. 1958-59, 
Autumn Semester, a seminar. Associate Professor Holcomb. 


86. Philosophy of History. Examples of major types of philosophy of 


history are reviewed in terms of their understanding of the 
nature of history, its goal or purpose or meaning. The ways 
of faith in interpreting history will be compared with secular 
methods with a view toward bringing out the distinctively 
Christian bases of an understanding of history. 1959-60, Au- 
tumn Semester, a seminar. Associate Professor Holcomb. 


87. Individualized Work. Turn to page 47 of this catalogue for 


3. 


43. 


further information. 


B. CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY AND@ETHICS 


PRESCRIBED 


God, Man, and Christ. A study of the basic problems in contem- 


porary and historical theology; the doctrine of God and the 
problem of evil; the nature of man, the person and work of 
Christ; the church and sacraments, the Christian life, and 
eschatology. Lectures and discussion sections. Each year, 
Autumn Semester, four hours. Assistant Professor Hamilton. 


ELectivE LECTURE COURSE 


The Doctrine of the Grace of God. An historical survey and 


contemporary restatement of the doctrine of the grace of God, 
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along with a study of the relation of this doctrine to the Chris- 
tian understanding of man, forgiveness, the sacraments, and 
eschatology. 1958-59, Winter Semester, three hours. Assist- 
ant Professor Hamilton. 


SEMINARS AND RESEARCH COURSES 


Calvin's Institutes. A careful investigation of the theology of 
John Calvin, primarily by means of an intensive study of his 
Institutes of the Christian Religion. 1959-60, Winter Semes- 
ter, three hours. Assistant Professor Hamilton. 


Problems in the History of Christian Doctrine. This course deals 
with the whole sweep of historical Christian thought, mainly 
by means of careful analysis of the works of the theologians 
themselves. 1958-59, Winter Semester, three hours. Assist- 
ant Professor Hamilton. 


Augustine and Luther. An intensive study of selected works of 
Augustine and Martin Luther. 1959-60, Autumn Semester, 
three hours. Assistant Professor Hamilton. 


Studies in Contemporary Theology. Analysis and discussion of a 
number of works in recent Christian theology, beginning with 
Karl Barth’s Epistle to the Romans. 1959-60, Winter Semes- 
ter, three hours. Assistant Professor Hamilton. 


Seminar in Christology. Discussion of the main issues in the 
person and work of Christ, using in part D. M. Baillie’s God 
Was in Christ, and D. Bonhoeffer’s The Cost of Discipleship. 
1958-59, Autumn Semester, three hours. Assistant Professor 


Hamilton. 


Individualized Work. Turn to page 47 of this catalogue for 
further information. 
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C. SOCIAL ETHICS AND SOCIOLOGY 
OF RELIGION 


PRESCRIBED 


6. Sociology of Religion. An analysis of the role and function of reli- 
gion and religious institutions in society. A study of the struc- 
ture and processes, and value systems of society as affecting 
and being affected by religion; the formation, distribution, 
types and characteristics of religious groups and movements ; 
the relation of class stratification, social conflict, and racial and 
ethnic groups to religious institutions and to their organization, 
value orientations, and ethical perspectives. Each year, First 
year, Autumn Semester, four hours, Tu-Fri. 1957-58. Pro- 
fessor Baker. 


ELecTivE Lecture CouRsES 


50. Church and Community. (a) A treatment of distributional proc- 
esses in populations and a typological study of community 
types and trends. (b) An analysis of urbanization and urban 
social systems and the Church within the urban context: in 
the center of the city; in transitional areas; in racial and 
ethnic neighborhoods; in apartment house areas; in middle 
class neighborhoods; in residential and industrial suburbs; 
and in fringe areas. (c) An analysis of rural social organiza- 
tion and churches in various types of town and country com- 
munities. 1958-59, Autumn Semester, three hours. 


51. Christian Social Ethics. A theoretical and practical analysis of 
Christian social action. A discussion of the problems and ac- 
commodations involved in translating Christian affirmations 
and commitment into ethical decision and into guidance for 
social policy. Treatment of the problems of social planning 
compromise, relevancy and power; and a critical examination 
of the channels and methods by which Christians and the 
Church can exert influence and enter into the processes of 


social control and policy formulation. 1959-60, Autumn Se- 
mester, three hours. 
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SEMINARS AND RESEARCH COURSES 


96. Methods in Parish and Community Research. A research seminar 
in which each student will conduct a major parish research 
project, preferably in his own parish. Scientific methods will 
be presented concerning how to gather, tabulate and interpret 
data, conduct surveys, analyze community life, study trends 
and potentialities. The course is designed to give the minister 
reliable methods and techniques to enable him to understand 
his parish and community. Provides individualized consulta- 
tion in addition to seminar sessions. 1958-59, Winter Semes- 
ter, lecture-seminar. 


97. Christianity and Race Relations. An analysis of race relations as 
a major domestic and international issue and as a major 
responsibility and problem confronting Christians and con- 
temporary churches. Combines theological, social and political 
aspects. 1959-60, Winter Semester, lecture-seminar. 


98. Christianity and Economic Life. An analysis of economic organi- 
zation and occupational life in contemporary society. A treat- 
ment of Christian views on property, stewardship, vocation ; of 
the relationship of Christianity to the development of capitalism 
and industrialism. Will investigate ethical codes and practices 
and occupational temptations and policy decisions among the 
various vocations; also labor-management relations and or- 
ganizations. Will review Protestant attitudes and attempts to 
meet these problems and will discuss methods and strategy 
for promoting Christian responsibility in economic pursuits. 
1959-60, Winter Semester, lecture-seminar. 


99. Christianity and Political Responsibility. An analysis of the theory 
and function of democratic processes and the role of Christianity 
in developing, supporting and criticizing the democratic mode 
of life. Analyzes contemporary trends and problems in Ameri- 
can political life and considers methods of discharging and 
intensifying Christian responsibility. 1958-59, Autumn Semes- 


ter, lecture-seminar. 


100x. Christianity and Culture. A study of the ways in which Chris- 
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tianity reflects its culture, modifies and is modified by its 
culture, and transforms its culture. Some of the important 
theological and ethical issues of our times will be discussed 
against this background. 1959-60, Autumn Semester. 


101. Individualized Work. Turn to page 47 of this catalogue for 
further information. 


D. ECUMENICAL THEOLOGY AND MISSIONS 


The Missionary Movement of the Protestant Churches and the Ecu- 
menical Movement are closely related. The Missionary Movement has 
been responsible for the phenomenal widening of the Church’s frontiers, 
so that the Christian Movement is now of world-wide dimensions. 
Churches inspired by common desire to become the means of God’s 
redemptive ends throughout the world were bound, sooner or later, to 
discover not only their identity in vocation, but the divisions that sepa- 
rate them and to recognize accordingly the need of some instrument 
that would recover for them a measure of visible unity. The Ecumen- 
ical Movement is a response in part to this situation. 


The Missionary Movement is entering a new era with new problems 
and challenges facing it, and yet with the deepening of the conviction 
that the mission of the Church belongs to the very being of the Church. 
Churches are realizing increasingly the spiritual need for ecumenical 
participation, but the call to ecumenical participation raises theological 
questions for which sound answers must be found. This division of 
studies will undertake to direct the student in his facing of these 
problems as a leader of the Church. 


ELECTIVE COURSES 


54. The Theological Basis of the Church’s Mission. The Christian 
Mission is ultimately based on certain theological assumptions 
in that while it is humanitarian and, to that extent, shares 
with other human agencies concern for the redemption of man 
from his earthly ills, it also conceives man’s total redemption 
as connected in some intimate manner with the revelation and 
work of God in Christ Jesus. The course will attempt to 
study carefully these theological assumptions, entering at the 
same time into sympathetic conversation with those who deny 
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the validity of these assumptions. Each year, Winter Semes- 
ter, three hours. Professor Devadutt. 


55. History of the Modern Protestant Missionary Movement. While 
a brief historical survey of the modern Protestant Missionary 
Movement is the chief undertaking in this course, stress will 
also be laid on the effects of missionary work in various coun- 
tries and an attempt made to see the meaning of the Missionary 
Movement in relation to history in general. Missionary meth- 
ods will be considered and an assessment will be made of 
them. Contemporary developments in and the future of the 
Missionary Movement, especially with reference to emerging 
problems in the life of the Younger Churches, will be carefully 
considered. 1959-60, Autumn Semester, three hours. Pro- 
fessor Devadutt. 


56. History of the Modern Ecumenical Movement. Organizational 
and ideological history of the Ecumenical Movement, with 
biographical accounts of the life of some of the outstanding 
leaders of the Movement, will be undertaken in this course. 
Emphasis will also be placed on the development of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches and its work in America. 1958-59, 
Winter Semester, three hours. Professor Devadutt. 


57. History of the Major Religions of the East. I: Hinduism and 
Buddhism. This course will aim at a careful study of the 
principal doctrines, beliefs, and practices of Hinduism and 
Buddhism. The influence of these religions on the culture 
and ethos of their adherents will be considered, as also the 
response of these religions to modern influences from various 
directions. Acquaintance with source material will be ex- 
pected. While the approach to the study will be objective 
and sympathetic, a Christian critique of the principal doctrines 
will be undertaken, and problems that Christianity faces in 
the lands of the Younger Churches will be considered. 1958- 
59, Autumn Semester, three hours. Professor Devadutt. 


58. History of the Major Religions of the East. II: Islam, Confu- 
cianism and Shintv. Content of this course will parallel that 
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of Labove. 1959-60, Winter Semester, three hours. Professor 
Devadutt. 


SEMINARS AND RESEARCH 


104. Theological Issues in Ecumenical Conversation and Study of Ecu- 
menical Documents. The Ecumenical Movement is a fellow- 
ship of many denominations and confessions representing 
many nationalities. It is held together by a common core of 
meaning and purpose, and yet, because of differences in theo- 
logical tradition, it is marked by a state of tension. Never- 
theless, conversations carried on in this fellowship are bound 
to lead, on the one hand, to the discovery of new meanings 
underlying the existing substratum of unity and, on the other, 
to further exploration of issues that are yet to be resolved. 
This course will concentrate on subjects that emerge in ecu- 
menical conversation with the aid of several ecumenical docu- 
ments. 1959-60, Autumn Semester, three hours. Professor 
Devadutt. 


105. Study Projects of the World Council of Churches. The World 
Council of Churches undertakes, among other things, various 
study projects from time to time through its Study Depart- 
ment. These projects are in the interests of the Church as a 
whole. In the past, they have been concerned with such sub- 
jects as “Responsible Society in a World Perspective”; “Our 
Oneness in Christ and Our Division as Churches” etc. One 
or more of these studies will be examined by the students, 
using such material as can be obtained from the World Council 
of Churches besides other independent material. 1958-59, 
Winter Semester, three hours. Professor Devadutt. 


106. Christians in the Struggle for World Community. This course 
will address itself to (1) A theoretical analysis of possible 
Christian objectives in regard to World Community, recog- 
nizing the reality of pluralism in culture, religion, and politics 
among nations; (2) an analysis of forces at work in contem- 
porary international relations and the attempt to discover 
responsible Christian attitudes; (3) a study of the ideological 
basis, organizational structure and operations of such inter- 
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national bodies as the United Nations and its several organs, 
in an effort to understand Christian responsibility for them. 
The work of the Churches’ Council on International Affairs 
will be studied as a concrete project. 1958-59, Autumn Semes- 
ter, three hours. Professor Devadutt. 


107. Individualized Work. Turn to page 47 of this catalogue for 
further information. 


THE DIVISION OF PRACTICAL STUDIES 


CHRISTIAN LEADERSHIP 


The courses in this department are concerned with the effective ap- 
plication of the Christian message in all human relationships. They 
fall into two major groups. The first deals with preaching, worship, 
pastoral theology, and church organization. The second deals with 
the principles, organization, and administration of religious education. 
Other concerns are the specialized vocations and Christian bibliography. 
An important phase of the activity of this division is the supervision 
of the field work of the students. The principle of this supervision is 
the conviction that such work should be viewed primarily from the 
educational point of view rather than from the economic. Accordingly 
reports are made at stated intervals to the supervisor of extramural 
work by students who are ministers of churches, and by those who 
are acting as assistants in churches and church schools or who are 
engaged in practical religious work of any kind. Reports are received 
also from those with whom such students may be engaged as assistants. 
During the academic year members of the Faculty visit the various 
fields where students are employed and observe the work in process. 
Upon the basis of such reports and observation, helpful and constructive 
advice is given through personal conferences. The extramural religious 
work of students is thus treated as part of the training for the pastorate. 
No student will be graduated by the Divinity School who has not given 
evidence of successful achievement in the practical field. Field work 
is prescribed for all students. 


A. THE PASTORATE 
PRESCRIBED 


7, The Ministry. A course designed to aid the student in a meaningful 
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orientation to his program of theological education. Following 
are the major considerations dealt with in the course: (1) The 
resources of Colgate Rochester; (2) the call to the ministry ; 
(3) the nature and function of the ministry; (4) varied voca- 
tional opportunities within the ministry; (5) the nature and 
purpose of theological education; (6) the vocation of theo- 
logical study. Each year, First Year, Winter Semester 1958- 
59, two hours. Professor Froyd. 


8. Speech. A prescribed course, covering the essential elements of 
oral communication relating especially to the ministry. Lec- 
ture and personal conferences. [Each year, First Year, Autumn 
Semester, one hour. Mr. Powell. 


9. Howmiletics and Liturgics. (a) Sermon construction and presenta- 
tion: organization, resources, use of Bible, pulpit delivery. 
(b) Principles of public worship, orders of service, resources 
for public worship, reading of Scripture, public prayer, rites 
and sacraments. Each year, Second Year, in two sections, 
Autumn and Winter Semesters, three hours. Dr. MacLennan. 


10. Pastoral Care and Counseling. Historical roots of pastoral care; 
the nature of counseling and the distinctive work of the pastor ; 
pre-marital counseling and marital problems; case histories 
exhibiting the art of the minister in guiding persons through 
problem situations ; the function of religion in counseling. Each 
uy Second Year, Autumn Semester, three hours. Professor 

aker. 


11. Church Administration. Principles and objectives of church ad- 
ministration ; church polities and denominational relations: or- 
ganization and management; enlistment of the membershit: 
pastoral calling, baptism, weddings, funerals; prefessinast 
ethics ; evangelism and community relations. Each year, First 
Year, Winter Semester, two hours. Professor Baker. 


12. Field Work A, B,C, D. Each year, First and Second Years both 
semesters. Professor Froyd and Mr. Eads. 
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ELECTIVE COURSES 


61. An Introduction to Church Music. History and Theory of Church 
Music. Music as applied to the Service, the Church Year, 
Selection of Hymns, Anthems, and Incidental Music. The 
Music Committee and Choir Director(s). Music in Religious 
Education, for special services, and group meetings. Prac- 
tical guidance in sight reading and in the art of directing group 
singing and simple choral music. Discussion of the ministry 
of music in general with suggestion for greater effectiveness. 
Each year, Autumn Semester, three hours. Mr. Hobin. 


62. Church Polities. A course for non-Baptist students to provide 
instruction in the mode of government and practice of various 
denominations. The religious bodies concerned will appoint 
instructors for this purpose from year to year. One hour of 
credit in the Third Year. 


63. Sermon Workshop. A seminar in which resources for planned 
preaching in years immediately following seminary are ex- 
amined ; sermon materials will be developed for specific assign- 
ments within Christian year and civil calendar. Students will 
be required to prepare outlines and full sermons. 1957-58, 
Winter Semester, three hours. Dr. MacLennan. 


64. The Bible in Preaching—A. A study of Biblical material as a 
basis for the preaching ministry. The preparation and delivery 
of various types of sermons—expository, textual, biographical, 
sermons on books of the Bible, etc., by members of the class, 
with an analysis of their structure and content. 1957-58, 
Autumn Semester. B. Continuation of A. Winter Semester. 
Dr. Watkins. 


65. Chorus A, B, C. Open to all students as an elective. Two hours 
per week with accumulative credit of three hours. Autumn 
and Winter Semesters. Mr. Hobin. 


SEMINARS AND RESEARCH COURSES 


110. Clinical Theology. Basic Christian ideas in relation to the needs 


413; 


114. 


115. 


116. 
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of persons; psychotherapeutic values and health attitudes in 
the Bible ; the functional use of Scripture in personal and group 
counseling ; worship and psychosynthesis. 1959-60, a seminar, 
Autumn Semester. Professor Baker. 


Evangelism. The meaning of evangelism; individual and social 
evangelism ; the dynamic for evangelism ; characteristics of the 
pastor-evangelist; methods of evangelism. 1959-60, Winter 
Semester, a seminar. Professor Baker. 


Psychology of Religious Character. An analytic approach to the 
function of religion in the integration of personality. Case 
studies of St. Francis, George Fox, John Bunyan, Albert 
Schweitzer, Kagawa, Gandhi, and others. 1958-59, Winter 
Semester, a seminar. Professor Baker. 


Problems of the Pastorate. (1) Problems in organization and 
finance. (2) Problems in interpersonal relations. (3) Or- 
ganizing the church for evangelism. (4) Problems in counsel- 
ing. Agenda to be outlined by the class. 1958-59, Autumn 
Semester, a seminar. Professor Baker. 


Religion and Mental Health. An advanced course for students 
with special interest in pastoral care and counseling. Based 
on selected case studies of psychopathological phenomena 
with emphasis on the interrelation of religious experience and 
mental disorder. Prerequisite PS 10. 1958-59, Autumn Se- 
mester, a seminar limited to six students. Mr. Van Vessem. 


117x. Prayer and Christian Psychotherapy. A study of the Christian 


view of man in the light of modern psychology and in relation 
to the reconstruction of the inner life; prayer as a discipline of 
the healing art. 1959-60, Winter Semester. Professor Baker. 


118A. Clinical Pastoral Training. A program involving a theological 


internship at the Rochester State Hospital. Limited to five 
seniors who are approved by the Dean and the Instructor and 
are able to spend the equivalent of two days per week at the 
Hospital, on an approved schedule. 1957-58, Winter Semester, 
three hours. Mr. Van Vessem. 
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118B. Clinical Pastoral Training. A summer course of twelve weeks 
under the Council for Clinical Training. Open to selected 
students with credit of six hours. Mr. Van Vessem. 


119. Individualized Work in Pastoral Theology. Turn to page 47 of 
this catalogue for further information. 


120. Individualized Work in Homiletics and Liturgics. Turn to page 
47 of this catalogue for further information. 


B. RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


PRESCRIBED 


13. The Curriculum of Religious Education. The psychology of moral 
and religious development ; the teaching process and the study 
of principles and methods in relation to the development of 
religious personalities; the history of the curriculum of re- 
ligious education; current concepts, methods, and materials; 
the development and direction of an integrated program of 
religious education for the home, the church, the school and the 
community ; the use of the Bible in religious education ; family, 
stewardship, and missionary education; alcohol education; 
training for churchmanship. Each year, Second Year, in two 
sections, Autumn and Winter Semesters, three hours. Pro- 
fessor Willkens. 


ELECTIVE LECTURE COURSES 


67. The Religious Education of Adults. A survey of the Adult Edu- 
cation movement and its implications for Religious Education ; 
adult characteristics and needs; objectives, materials, and 
methods; leadership education; parent training; stewardship, 
missionary, social and alcohol education; young adults; the 
church’s program for members of the armed forces; preaching 
and education; denominational, interchurch and interdenomi- 
national projects for adults. 1959-60, Autumn Semester, three 
hours. Professor Willkens. 


68. The Religious Education of Youth. The psychology of adolescence ; 
the church’s program of religious education for young people; 
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current materials and methods; community, denominational 
and interdenominational agencies for youth; the program of 
religious education for college youth; religious education for 
young people in the armed forces ; preparation for marriage and 
home life; youth and social action. 1959-60, Winter Semester, 
three hours. Professor Willkens. 


69. The Religious Education of Children. The psychology of child- 


i232, 


124. 


£29; 


126. 


hood; a survey of current programs and practices in the re- 
ligious development of children; the place of the home in 
the teaching of religion to children; the integrated pro- 
gram and the children’s division of the church; cooperation 
with the public school and other character-building institutions. 
1958-59, Autumn Semester, three hours. Professor Willkens. 


SEMINARS AND RESEARCH COURSES 


Philosophies of Religious Education. A study of outstanding 
leaders in the field of religious education, their educational 
philosophies, chief contributions, and the movements in which 
they exerted a dominant influence. 1958-59, Winter Semester, 
a seminar. Professor Willkens. 


Audio-Visuals and Creative Activities in Christian Education. A 
study of worship, music, hymnology, story-telling, symbolism, 
art, drama and architecture in relation to the program of re- 
ligious education. 1958-59, Winter Semester, a seminar. 
Professor Willkens. 


Parish Program Building. A review of the basic principles of 
religious education and their implications for the minister as a 
director of the program for Sunday church schools, weekday 
church schools, vacation schools, summer camps and confer- 
ences, schools of missions, inter-church and inter-faith social 
action projects. 1959-60, Winter Semester, a seminar. Pro- 
fessor Willkens. 


Methods in Parish and Community Research. Identical with CI 
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Weekday, Vacation and Parochial Church Schools. A study of 
the various endeavors to provide more time for religious edu- 
cation beyond the Sunday School; a discussion of the basic 
reasons for these new ventures; an investigation of some of 
the objectives and procedures in connection with the attempts 
to teach “Moral and Spiritual Values,” on the part of the public 
schools, within the framework of the principle of “Separation 
of Church and State.” A special attempt will be made to 
undergird this study by field trips and field work supervision 


and guidance. 1959-60, Autumn Semester. Professor Will- 
kens. 


Individualized Work. Turn to page 47 of this catalogue for 
further information. 


C. RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP IN COLLEGES 


SEMINARS AND RESEARCH COURSES 


Religion in Higher Education, I. A study of the history, con- 
tending philosophies and problems of religion in higher educa- 
tion and their significance for religious leadership on the campus 
today. Also, an examination of the literature in the field deal- 
ing with the teaching of religious values as they relate to 
particular academic disciplines. Each year, Winter Semester 
1958-59, a seminar. Professor Froyd. 


Religion in Higher Education, II. A survey of the growth, 
present work and significance of the national and international 
movements of religion among students: church related col- 
leges, the teaching of religion, the Student Christian Associa- 
tions, the Schools of Religion, Chaplaincy, and the newer plans 
for official leadership of religious programs, and the W.S.C.F. 
Each year, Autumn Semester 1958-59, a seminar. Mr. Eads. 


Individualized Work. Turn to page 44 of this catalogue for 
further information. 
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D. BIBLIOGRAPHY AND LIBRARY METHODS 


SEMINARS AND RESEARCH COURSES 


134. Minister's Library. An introductory, orientation course in the 


history of printing, bookmaking, and libraries. Approved 
methods of book selection. The care of the minister’s library. 
Use of reference books and periodicals ; care of pamphlets and 
clippings ; classifying and cataloguing a private library. Prin- 
ciples and practice of book reviewing. 1958-59, Autumn 
Semester, a seminar. Associate Professor Trost. 


135. Bibliographical Research. An introduction to the principles and 


practice of research. Study of typical researches as models; 
practice in location and defining problems for research; tech- 
nique of investigation ; the assembling and classification of bib- 
liographies ; the constructing of schedules, questionnaires and 
other instruments; the organization of data and interpretation 
of results; the various forms of presentation of materials; the 
critical use of documents and source materials. 1959-60, 
Autumn Semester, a seminar. Associate Professor Trost. 


Extension Department 


A. THE ALUMNI LENDING LIBRARY 


The Divinity School aims to be of. service at all times to its alumni 
who are out on the field, and in this connection the Library as- 
sumes an important part. Many graduates find themselves far re- 
moved from such special collections as one finds in a seminary library, 
but is not provided by the more general collection of a public library. 


To meet what we believe to be a genuine need on the part of alumni, 
the Library has been enabled to inaugurate a special circulating service 
for graduates of the School. This is constantly recruited by the most 
recent important theological books, and is kept entirely apart from 
similar books in constant circulation on the campus or within the city. 
These books, purchased from a special fund appropriated by the Board 
of Trustees are housed separately from the main library books and 
are reserved for the exclusive use of the alumni. 


The following regulations governing the use of the Alumni Lending 
Library are in effect: . 


1. Not more than four books may be charged to a borrower at any 
one time. ; 


2. Books may be kept not longer than one month from the date of 
receipt. It is imperative that the time limit be observed if future re- 
quests are to be honored. 


3. Books are not renewable. 


4. Ten cents in stamps to cover mailing costs is to accompany each 
request for books. The borrower will also pay the mailing costs of 
returning borrowed books to the Library. The postage rate for bor- 
rowers living within New York State or within the first three postal 
zones is four cents for the first pound plus one cent for each additional 
pound or fraction thereof. The postage rates for borrowers living out- 
side the first three postal zones is eight cents for the first pound and 
four cents for each additional pound. 


5. All books returned to the Library via mail or express must be 
packed in a cardboard container or wrapped in corrugated paper. 
Wrapping paper alone does not protect the books from injury. 
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6. It is advisable that a list of five to ten titles in the order of 
preference be submitted since the first choice may not always be avail- 


able. 
Requests to borrow books and suggestions of titles to be acquired 


by the Lending Library should be addressed to 
The Alumni Lending Library 
The Colgate Rochester Divinity School 
1100 South Goodman Street 
Rochester 20, New York 


B. THE LIBRARY 


The Library of the Divinity School is prepared to furnish assistance 
by loan of books to religious workers who desire to pursue reading 
courses, with or without guidance. -~ 


C. CLINICAL TRAINING 


During the summer vacation an Extension Course, open to a lim- 
ited number of selected students, is conducted by the Divinity School 
in co-operation with the Council of Clinical Training of New York City. 
The representative of the Faculty in:this work is Professor Baker. 


Degrees Conferred 


May 1957 
PAUL_ FREDERICK ASHBROOK, B.S50 = <= “= 4 Alexandria, Ohio 
WittraM Lyrorp Brxsy, B.A. - - - - - Davenport, Iowa 
Ropert FRANK CRAMER, B.A. - - - Copenhagen, New York 
Joun DiGancl, B.A. - - - - - - Brooklyn, New York 
FREDERICK SHELDON Downs, B.A. - - - Rochester, New York 
Joun ALLEN EVERETT, B.A. - - - - - Vallejo, California 
ROBERT CULVER FREARS, B.A. - - - Guelph, Ontario, Canada 
BARBARA JONES FREIERT, B.A. - - Clarks Summit, Pennsylvania 
Hestrp MALBerT LEE, B.A. - - - - - Cedartown, Georgia 
WittraAm Lacy MALcotmson, B.A. - - Rochester, New York 
James ALLEN Moss, B.A. - - - West Wyoming, Pennsylvania 
Davip RicHarD NEILL, B.S. - - - - Rochester, New York 
Ropert MARION PUCKETT, B.A. - - - - - Macon, Georgia 
FREDERICK Davip SAVAGE, B.A.. M.A. - Peabody, Massachusetts 
MatcoLtm GREEN SHOTWELL, B.A. - - -  Brookneal, Virginia 
KENNETH HARMON SIMPSON, B.A. -— - Venetia, Pennsylvania 
RANDOLPH THOMPSON, B.A. - Nassau, Bahamas, British West Indies 
Epwarp VAVoLOo,B.Ss. - - - - - Maple Shade, New Jersey 
WILLiAM HERBERT WEBSTER, B.A. - - -  Piffard, New York 
STERLING ALLAN WETHERELL, B.A. - Westmoreland, New York 


Bachelor of Divinity Degree Conferred 
on Former Graduates 


1957 


George Alanson Riggs, B.S., M.S., D.D. Northumberland, Pennsylvania 
(in absentia) 


knell University, 1907, 1910, 1943 
Se ape Theological Seminary, 1910 
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Graduate Fellows 


Frederick S. Downs, B.A., B.D. 


The College of Wooster, 195 


4 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School, 1957 


Richard J. McKenna, B.A., B.D. 
University of California at Los Angeles, 


Colgate Rochester Divinity School, 1956 
Robert M. Puckett, B.A., B.D. 


Mercer University, 1954 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School, 1957 


University of St. Andrews 
Edinburgh, Scotland 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Union Theological Seminary 
Los Angeles, California 


Federated Faculty, University of Chicago 
Macon, Georgia 


Graduate Scholar 


William L. Malcomson, B.A., B.D. 


Denison University, 1953 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School, 1957 


Princeton University 
Rochester, New York 


Third Year Class 
1958 


John Terrance Adamczyk, B.A. 
Rutgers University, 1955 


Howard Crossett Adams, B.S., M.A. 
Northwestern University, 1948 
Columbia University, 1950 


Donald William Barton, B.A. 
Ottawa University, 1955 


Richard Victor Bergren, Jr., B.A. 
Amherst College, 1955 


James Adam Braker, B.A. 
Haverford College, 1955 


James Kenneth Brown, B.A. 
Richmond College, 1955 


James Edward Cheek, B.A. 
Shaw University, 1955 


Anna Sue Coker, B.A. 
University of Redlands, 1955 


Gary Vance Cole, B.A. 
Seattle Pacific College, 1955 


Dennis Lee Crawford, B.A. 
Linfield College, 1955 


Charles Burtis Crooks, Jr., B.A. 
Kalamazoo College, 1955 


Leigh Norman Deming, B.A. 
Hobart College, 1955 


New Market, N. J. 

2 Beaven House 
Chicago, Ill. 

417 Trevor Hall 


Ogdensburg, N.Y. 
126 Eaton Hall 
White Plains, N.Y. 
311 Trevor Hall 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
7 Beaven House 
Boise, Idaho 
Mt. Morris, N. Y. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
202 Trevor Hall 
Redlands, Calif. 
207 Trevor Hall 
Washington, D. C. 
Ontario, N. Y. 
Bremerton, Wash. 
6 Axling House 
Oaklyn, N. J. 
125 Eaton Hall 
Seneca Falls, N.Y. 
Seneca Castle, N. Y. 
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David Charles Derby, B.A. 
Lynchburg College, 1955 


Thomas Henry Ellis, B.A. 
Morgan State College, 1950 


Edward Fred Eskra, B.A. 
Shurtleff College, 1954 


Lloyd Deane Fett, B.A. 
Sioux Falls College, 1954 


Jerry Clark Freiert, B.A. 
University of Rochester, 1954 


Randolph Bradford Hellwig, B.A. 


University of Bridgeport, 1955 


James Kenneth Hoffmeister, B.S. 


Monmouth College, 1953 


John Arthur Hoyt, B.A. 
Rio Grande College, 1954 


James Wilson King, B 
Earlham College, 1955 


Gordon Wendell sag dee B.A. 
Colgate University, 1955 


a Ellsworth Kolb, Jr., B.A. 


Brown University, 1955 


George Richard Leissner, B.A. 
Franklin College, 1954 


James Gilbert Lovell, B.A. 
Colgate University, 1955 


John Lee Macklin, B.A. 


Denison University, 1955 


Richard Earl Mastin, B.S. 
Cornell University, 1955 


Mary Jean Mertz, B.A. 
Kalamazoo College, 1955 


John Howard Minott, B.A. 
Boston University, 1955 


Harold Dale Moore, B.A. 


Ottawa University, 1955 


Edward DeWitt Peachey, B.A. 
College of Wooster, 1955 


Frederik Eugene Petersen, B.A. 
Ottawa University, 1955 


David Henry Peterson, B.A. 
Ohio Wesleyan University, 1955 


Louis Van Dorn Phillips, B.A. 
Stetson University, 1950 


Weedsport, N.Y. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Buffalo, N.Y. 
302 Trevor Hall 


St. Louis, Mo. 
302 Trevor Hall 


Campbell, Minn. 
222 Eaton Hall 


Rochester, N. Y. 
1 Beaven House 


Orange, Conn. 
10 Beaven House 


Greeley, Colo. 
223 Eaton Hall 


Middleport, Ohio 
9 Beaven House 


Jamestown, N.Y. 
322 Eaton Hall 


Oneida, N. Y. 
Williamson, N. Y. 


Rockaway, N. J. 
Oakfield, N. Y. 


Erie, Pa. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Hingham, Mass. 
410 Trevor Hall 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Livonia Center, N. Y. 


Binghamton, N.Y. 
Macedon, N. Y. 


Kalamazoo, Mich. : 
D-—Women’s Dormitory 


Melrose, Mass. 
411 Trevor Hall 


Emporia, Kans. 
Himrod, N. Y. 


Elmira, N. Y. 
411 Trevor Hall 


Copenhagen, Denmark 
12 Beaven House 


Odessa, N.Y. 
311 Trevor Hall 


Orlando, Fla. 
Pike, N. Y. 
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Clair Albert Popp, B.A. 
Ottawa University, 1954 


William Gordon Rafnel, B.A. 
Southern Illinois University, 1953 


Bruce Donald Rahtjen, B.A. 
University of Rochester, 1955 


Garland Todd Roberts, B.A. 
Morris Harvey College, 1955 


Robert Lewis Rodgers, B.A. 
Franklin College, 1948 


David Arthur Ryan, B.A. 
Ottawa University, 1955 


Jerold James Savory, B.A. 
Bucknell University, 1955 


Reuben Alphonse Sheares, Jr., B.A. 
Talladega College, 1955 


Howard Louis Still, B.A. 
Wheaton College, 1952 


Frederick Barry Stipp, B.A. 
Moravian College, 1952 


Roy Lee Thompson, B.S. 
West Virginia State College, 1949 


Wiley Howard White, B.A. 


ee colcte of Syracuse University, 


Red Oak, Iowa 
Murphysboro, Ill. 
Rochester, N.Y. 
Charleston, W.Va. 
Flora, Ind. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Binghamton, N.Y. 
Charleston, S. C. 
Ida Grove, Iowa 
Lawton, Okla. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Ilion, N.Y. 


Second Year Class 


Jack Merle Averill, B.A. 
Denison University, 1956 


Bruce Elwin Billman, B.A. 
Oberlin College, 1956 


Richard Adrian Bowser, B.A. 
Kalamazoo College, 1956 


Robert Charles Boyer, B.A., M.A. 
University of Chicago, 1941 
University of Chicago, 1948 


Ralph Stanley Casperson, Jr., B.S. 
Geneseo State Teachers College, 1956 


Willie Collins, Jr., B.S. 
St. Louis University, 1956 


Lloyd Robert Demcoe, B.A. 
McMaster University, 1956 


1959 


Maywood, Il. 
New Castle, Pa. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


St. Lous, Mo. 


403 Trevor Hall 
Stafford, N. Y. 
Holley, N. Y. 
307 Trevor Hall 
Clifton, N. Y. 
Mumford, N. Y. 
4 Beaven House 
LeRoy, (Nove 
Gate House 

6 Beaven House 
522 Eaton Hall 


Port Gibson, N. Y. 


11 Beaven House 
303 Trevor Hall 
406 Trevor Hall 


Rochester, N. Y. 


412 Trevor Hall 


3 Beaven House 


St. Owens, Manitoba, Canada 


225 Eaton Hall 
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Joseph Carr DiTiberio, B.A., M:Ed. 


Colgate University, 1939 
Alfred University, 1950 


Patrick Charles Finleon, B.A. 
University of Buffalo, 1956 


Sue Grace Harman, B.M. 
West Virginia University, 1955 


Robert Arden Hatcher, B.A. 
Mercer University, 1955 


Verner Eugene Hertzog, B.A. 
Gordon College, 1947 


Raymond Bernard Horan, B.A. 
Albright College, 1956 


Frederick Miner Hudson, B.A. 
Kalamazoo College, 1956 


Ronald Gene Kelder, B.A. 
University of Illinois, 1956 


J. Ruport Kenny, B.A. 
University of Buffalo, 1947 


Ernest William Kerrison, B.A. 
Roberts Wesleyan College, 1956 


Charles Eugene Kinzie, B.A. 
College of Wooster, 1956 


Jack Anthony LeSuer, B.A. 
William Jewell College, 1956 


Paul Wilbur Light, B.A., M.S. 
Miami University, 1954 
Ohio State University, 1956 


Willis John Merriman, B.A. 
Macalester College, 1956 


William Leo Peacock, B.A. 
Mercer University, 1956 


Hudson Bissell Phillips, Jr., B.A. 
Colgate University, 1956 


John Anthony Phillips, os A. 
Colgate University, 1956 


William Horace Polis, B.A. 
University of Rhode Island, 1956 


Allen Thomas ees Jr., B.A. 


Franklin College, 195 


Robert Carl Reynolds, B.A. 
Linfield College, 1956 


Eat Dye Schaal, B.S. 
Purdue University, 1951 


Kenmore, N. Y. 


Williamson, N.Y. 
Williamson, N. Y. 


Buffalo, N.Y. 


402 Trevor Hall 


Elkins, W.Va. 


E-Women’s Dormitory 


Smithville, Ga. 
Clifton Springs, N. Y. 


Stanley, N.Y. 
511 Trevor Hall 


‘Philadelphia, Pa. 


Macedon, N. Y. 


Skaneateles, N.Y. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Chicago, Ill. 
423 Eaton Hall 


Bergen, N. Y: 


Hilton, N.Y. 
Avon, N. Y. 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
423 Eaton Hall 


Union City, Pa. 
Sodus Point, N. Y. 


Mansfield, Ohio 


1 Axling House 


St. Paul, Minn. 
128 Eaton Hall 


Macon, Ga. 
209 Trevor Hall 


‘Fort Sill, Okla. 


323 Eaton Hall 


“Fort Sill, Okla. 


323 Eaton Hall 


Warwick, R. I. 
228 Eaton Hall 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
512 Trevor Hall 


Eugene, Ore. 


5 Axling House 


South Byron, N.Y. 
> Z South Byron, N. Y. 
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Keith Ray Shinaman, B.A. 
Syracuse University, 1955 


Garth Raymond Thompson, B.A. 
Mount Union College, 1957 


Paul Frederick Thompson, B.A. 
Morehouse College, 1956 


Carrol Aurelius Turner, B.A. 
Capital University, 1956 


Smith Turner, B.A. 
Livingstone College, 1956 


William Tolbert Vandever, Jr., B.A. 


Denison University, 1956 


Burnham Hersey Waldo, B.A. 
Syracuse University, 1955 


Robert Edgar Washer, B.A. 
Colgate University, 1956 


Ottie Lee West, B.A. 
Shaw University, 1956 


Thomas Gilkey Wylie, B.A. 
Kalamazoo College, 1955 


Marcellus, N.Y. 
309 Trevor Hall 


Richmond, Ohio 
405 Trevor Hall 


Kinston, N.C. 
407 Trevor Hall 


Voungstown, Ohio 
402 Trevor Hall 


Rochester, N. Y. 
310 Trevor Hall 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
501 Trevor Hall 


Bowens Corners, N.Y. 
Macedon Center, N. Y. 


Hudson Falls, N.Y. 
511 Trevor Hall 


Willard, N.C. 
415 Trevor Hall 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 
501 Trevor Hall 


First Year Class 


Charles Stanley Ackerson, B.A. 
William Jewell College, 1957 


Roland Lincoln Archer, B.A. 
Lycoming College, 1953 


Thomas Edwin Belshaw, B.A. 
Ohio Wesleyan University, 1957 


Norman Clifford Boley, B.A. 
William Jewell College, 1957 


Richard Sommerville Boyle, B.A. 
University of Rochester, 1957 


Samuel Hayden Bromfield, B.A. 
City College of New York, 1957 


Paul Calhoun Carter, Jr., B.A 
Bucknell University, 1957 


David Winfield Cone, B.A. 
Manhattan Bible College, 1950 


William Edgar Deichler, B.A., M.A. 
Maryland University, 1949 
George Washington University, 1951 


Robert Walter Drechsler, B.A. 
Bates College, 1957 


1960 


St. Ann, Missouri 
8 Beaven House 


Rochester, N.Y. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Delaware, Ohio 
123 Eaton Hall 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Knowlesville, N. Y. 
Darien, Connecticut 
401 Trevor Hall 
South Ozone Park, N.Y. 
304 Trevor Hall 
Valley Stream, N.Y. 
306 Trevor Hall 
Dunkirk, N.Y. 
312 Trevor Hall 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
Fairport, N. Y. 


Hardwick, Vermont 
313 Trevor Hall 
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Walter Montgomery Echols, B.A., M.A. Buffalo, N. Y. 


orehouse College, 1939 
Atlanta University, 1940 


William Gerald Ezell, B.S. 


University of Cincinnati, 1944 


John Burton Fooks, B.S. 
Cornell University, 1957 


Elwyn Duane Gibbs, B.A. 
University of Redlands, 1957 


Dale Allen Green, B.A. 
Michigan State University, 1954 


Thomas Earl Guerdat, B.A. 
University of Rochester, 1957 


Yuell Reid Hawkins, B.A. 


University of North Carolina, 1951 


Kingsley Monroe Hendrick, B.A. 


Syracuse University, 1957 


Richard Chrisman Horn, B.A. 


American University, 1957 


Edward Elwyn Kennedy 


BS. 
Mansfield State ener College, 1957 


James Paul Kenyon, R.A. 
Alfred University, 1957 


Durwood Bruce Lacey, B.A. 
Eastern Michigan College, 1957 


Sheila Mary McDorney, B.A. 
Montana State University, 1937 


William Thomas McKee, B.S. 
New York University, 1956 


Wendell Osborn Norton, B.A. 
Franklin College, 1953 


Wesley Mason Olds, B.A. 
Mercer University, 1956 


Alec Donald O’Polka, B.A. 
Bucknell University, 1957 


Neil Phillip Ramsey, B.A. 
William Jewell College, 1957 


Ray Alexander Rowe, B.A. 


Mercer University, 1957 


Earl Richard Shaffer, B.A. 
Kalamazoo College, 1957 


Kenneth Richard Short, B.A. 
Dickinson College, 1957 


Earl Wayne Sires, B.A. 
Mercer University, 1955 


St. Albans, W.Va. 
Canastota, N. Y. 
Chico, California 
Ferndale, Michigan 
Rochester, N.Y. 
Mount Holly, N.C. 
Fairport, N.Y. 
Wilhamsport, Pa. 
Big Flats, N.Y. 
Plattsburgh, N.Y. 
Ilion, N.Y. 


Missoula, Montana 
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315 Trevor Hall 


Canandaigua, N. Y. 
Bergen, New York 
314 Trevor Hall 
308 Trevor Hall 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 
511 Trevor Hall 
Fairport, N. Y. 

422 Eaton Hall 

409 Trevor Hall 
408 Trevor Hall 


226 Eaton Hall 


C—Women’s Dormitory 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Clinton, Indiana 


Warner Robbins, Ga. 


Jamestown, N.Y. 
Middletown, Ohio 
Macon, Georgia 
Canton, Ohio 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Newington, Ga. 


522 Eaton Hall 


404 Trevor Hall 

422 Eaton Hall 
5 Beaven House 
414 Trevor Hall 
Rushville, N. Y. 

328 Eaton Hall 
401 Trevor Hall 


Rush, N. Y. 
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Leslie Gilbert Strathern, B.A. 
Eastern Nazarene College, 1942 


A. Richard Vogel, B.A. 
Syracuse University, 1956 


Doris Leoma Waters, B.A. 
Mercer University, 1957 


Everett Lesley Waters, B.A. 
Mercer University, 1956 


Donald Leroy Weaver, B.A. 
Buffalo State Teachers College 


Donald Frederick Wheeler, B.A. 
Oberlin College, 1957 


Edward Bacon Willingham, Jr., B.S 
Richmond College, 1956 


James Clayton Windsor, B.A. 
College of William and Mary, 1957 


Winthrop Bancroft Yinger, B.A. 
Albion College, 1957 


Pittsfield, N.Y. 
Kirkville, N.Y. 
Macon, Georgia 
Macon, Georgia 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Rochester, N.Y. 


New York, N.Y. 


Williamsburg, Va. 


Allen, Michigan 


Special Students 


(Students in this category who are college graduates may take courses for credit. 


Others are given the rating R.) 


Michael C. Kromberg, B.D. (London) 


Spurgeon’s College, 1956 


John Mauritzen 
Det Teologiske Menighetsfakultet, 1955 


Rochester, N. Y. 
326 Eaton Hall 
Viorka Nye 
Yorkune ve 
Kendall, N. Y. 
327 Eaton Hall 
Rochester, N. Y. 
122 Eaton Hall 


Hemlock, N. Y. 


Johannesburg, South Africa 


Oslo, Norway 


Unclassified Student 


Lucy Jeannette Pitts, B.A. 
Keuka College, 1938 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Summary by Classes 


Graduate Fellows (non-resident) 
Graduate Scholar 
Third Year 

Second Year 
First Year 
Special 


416 Trevor Hall 


413 Trevor Hall 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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The Report of the President 
WiLzsour Eppy SAUNDERS 


Be we give some account for the historical record of the activities 
of Colgate Rochester for the academic year 1957-1958, it may be 
of interest to take a look back over our shoulder to see a few interesting 
facts shown by a statistical comparison with both a half- and a quarter- 
century ago. 


50 Years Ago 25Vears Ago Today 


Market value of endowment assets .......... $1,638,000 $4,030,000 $7,745,321 
Income from endowment assets ............. 63,000 170,800 273,407 
LiCl EVES ecler See ee. begnOn mnie PERE RRNeS (Soe Ow ey ee 69,000 203,000 451,000 
Salattese Dald lags se ne Soe er ee ee 41,770 91,108 238,167 
Sucenimalliae oy. BS... oem eae eee eee Ae 12,600 37,860 30,000 
BROPA eS DERSESS we Mt or: 288 coh Gatien Sse 68,062 201,000 451,000 
SSUTSLUTSES |. oat ct iy nn i i ne Oa a co Ste, 78 102 130 
MarTetestidents Wh. ks. Taken sete Anas one 37 29 82 
Faculty (including part-time) ....2......... 10 19 20 


It is interesting to note (1) that the “married student problem” is 
not as completely a modern one as we have sometimes thought, (2) how 
greatly the salary budget has increased, not only because of more 
adequate stipends to faculty, but also because an increased number of 
secretaries and other staff is now a necessity, (3) the twenty-five year 
comparison of student aid shows that students are progressively paying 
more tuition, and (4) the expansion of the number of students, an 
essential part of our projected program, is in progress. 


RAUSCHENBUSCH Day 


The opening of school in September was notable for several reasons. 
For the third year there was a week-end retreat for the incoming class, 
this time at beautiful and comfortable Hillside Center, newly acquired 
by the local Presbytery. These retreats have proved their value in 
orienting new students for their experience at Colgate Rochester. So 
enthusiastic was this year’s class about the retreat that they have taken 
the initiative in planning to repeat the experience before school opens 
next September. Thus there will probably be two retreats, one for the 
entering class and another for returning students. The usual formal 
opening of school was expanded into a Rauschenbusch Day which was 
attended by a good-sized and enthusiastic group of alumni and friends. 
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An excellent all-day program featured addresses by Dr. W. A. Visser’t 
Hooft, secretary of the World Council of Churches, Dr. John Harms 
of the same organization, Dr. Justin Wroe Nixon, Dr. Lynn Leaven- 
worth, Dr. Winthrop Hudson, and Dr. William Hamilton. The year 
1957 marked the 50th anniversary of the publication of Christianity and 
the Social Crisis. Colgate Rochester is more widely known as the 
school of Walter Rauschenbusch than for any other reason. Meetings 
recognizing this anniversary were held at several other places, includ- 
ing the University of Chicago and the Cathedral of St. John the Divine. 
At the latter Dr. Winthrop Hudson was one of the speakers. During 
the year Harpers published A Rauschenbusch Reader with an intro- 
duction by Dr. Fosdick. Our Rauschenbusch tradition is a great one. 
When Dr. Sharpe’s much-appreciated gift of the significant collection 
of Rauschenbusch material, now in his possession, is added to what 
we now have, we shall indeed possess a valuable asset in the Dores 
Robinson Sharpe Rauschenbusch Collection. It is the hope of your 
president that when we add the expected second professorship in history 
(the subject he taught here), the chair will be named for Walter 
Rauschenbusch to add to the perpetuation of a memory and influence 
already enshrined by the Rauschenbusch Lectureship which is held 
in such country-wide high esteem. 


THE ENRICHMENT OF CURRICULUM 


The year has been notable for an unusual number of distinguished 
visitors who have come to our campus, enriching student and faculty 
life. The list includes Billy Graham, Nels Ferré, Martin Luther King, 
George Buttrick, Amos Wilder, John Hutchison, David Lagergren, 
and Arnold Ohrn. Very special mention should be made of G. Hen- 
ton Davies, at the moment occupant of the university chair in divinity 
at the University of Durham in England and to become in September 
the principal of Regent’s Park College of Oxford University. Pro- 
fessor Davies, who on June 18th will receive an honorary D.D. from 
the University of Glasgow, has spent the second semester with us. 
To say that the impression he has made on faculty and students has 
been overwhelming is in no way an exaggeration. His stay with us 
has built a connection between CRDS and Oxford which should prove 


significant in the years ahead, especially in the exchange of students 
and faculty. 
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CoNVOCATION 


The Convocation this year was well attended and the speakers were 
most enthusiastically received. Dr. Robert Calhoun of Yale, who gave 
the Ayer Lectures, was as always interesting and stimulating. Dr. 
Halford Luccock, our chaplain, upheld the high tradition of the Con- 
vocation devotional addresses established in recent years by Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, Henry Sloan Coffin, Robert James McCracken, and 
John Baillie. Probably the feature of the Convocation was the superb 
series of Rauschenbusch Lectures given by Dr. Kyle Haselden of 
Charleston, West Virginia, one of our own alumni, who made a unique 
contribution to Christian thinking on the difficult race issue. 


Or Note 


No report on the events of the year would be complete which did 
not note the following, each of which is worthy of more extended 
comment than is made here: (1) an all-day retreat each semester for 
faculty and students, (2) two “Conferences on the Ministry” bringing 
a total of two hundred men and women from the colleges to us for 
fruitful week-ends, (3) three “Hitables” of artistic and gustatory as 
well as social value, (4) another Lay School of Theology, this one 
breaking attendance records, (5) the continuation of our half-hour tele- 
vision program each Sunday morning at 9:30 over WVET, (6) the 
election of one alumnus and trustee, Dr. Edwin Dahlberg, as president 
of the National Council of Churches of Christ in America, (7) an in- 
creasing use of the Historical Library for research; two professors 
from other seminaries have stayed with us for weeks for that purpose 
and faculty men from other universities for shorter periods, and (8) a 
post-Easter trip by the chorus to Michigan. 


Our FINANCES 


The treasurer’s report is highlighted by the fact that during the fiscal 
year our endowment funds have increased by almost a quarter of a 
million ($241,940.79). This is an accumulation from (1) gifts desig- 
nated for endowment, (2) profit on the sales of securities, (3) the 
transfer of the residue of the Centennial Development Fund. This is 
a truly significant addition to the resources which stabilize our program. 


Our current support giving program has been to attempt to raise 
from alumni, churches, and friends by ten thousand dollars for each 
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of five successive years so that we might add a faculty member each of 
these years and also accept more students while maintaining the all- 
important faculty-student ratio. This year, the third in the program, 
we have made our goal, but with little to spare ($750.00 over), and 
only through the effective leadership of Mr. B. R. Pfaff and the assist- 
ance of many others vitally interested in seeing that we get the support 
needed. We must with emphasis express our gratitude to Arthur 
Stewart, Thomas Remington and other Rochester trustees, the min- 
isters and laymen who joined them in making the annual personal 
solicitation, our class secretaries, and all who gave. The over-all 
picture shows that about fifteen hundred donors (churches, alumni, 
friends) are contributing yearly to our current expense funds. Each 
year it is increasingly difficult to lift our sights in this regard. We 
need the help of all our friends to enable us to broaden the base of 
our support. This will mean a greater number of churches, alumni, 
and individuals becoming donors. A wills and bequests program has 
been launched for which an attractive brochure has been printed. This 
is a long-range venture but should greatly add to the assets of the school 
in the future. 


Pusitic RELATIONS DEPARTMENT 

Fifty years ago no president’s report would contain a paragraph 
with such a heading. Today no educational institution can carry on 
efficiently without organized work in fund raising, the production of 
literature, and the care of numerous details coming under the heading 
of public relations. We have been functioning on the smallest staff 
(numerically) in this regard of any Baptist school training men for the 
ministry. Mr. Bioren R. Pfaff of the class of 1952, who took over this 
office when Mr. Frederick Essex left us to head Baptist work in radio 
and radio on a national basis, has proved both able and conscientious. 
Because it has become imperative to give him more assistance and 
because the ideas of trustees are sometimes somewhat nebulous con- 
cerning the functions of the office, a by no means complete list of this 
year’s activities is given. 


Raising The Current Support Budget: 


39 mailings to 13 different groups (alumni, churches, and friends) 
totaling 23,447 mailing pieces 


Clerical work of processing 1498 pledges amounting to $77,990 
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Clerical job of adding 1200 new names to various lists and changing 
1057 addresses on mailing lists 
Launched the Wills and Bequests Program 

Preparation and printing of the brochure 

Mailing to attorneys and trust officers 

Luncheons for local attorneys and trust officers 


Publicity : 
Regular news releases to local and denominational presses 
256 local news clippings mentioned the Divinity School—a record 
for the years following the Development Fund 
Advertisements in Missions Magazine, Christian Century, Watchman- 
Examiner, and the National Council Outlook 


Brochures produced: 

“Decade of Development” 

“Perpetuating Your Deepest Concern” 

“What’s New?” 

2 Conference on the Ministry brochures 

3 Flyers 

“28th Annual Spring Convocation” 
Edited and issued five numbers of the CRDS Bulletin (26,963 copies) 
Prepared faculty biographical sketches used in connection with speak- 
ing engagements 


Office Procedure and Equipment: 
This year a postage meter and sealing machine was added 
A combined mailing and storage room was set up in space beneath 
the chapel 


Other Projects: 
“Unto the Hills’ (CRDS sound-color motion picture film) was sent 
to churches and religious groups in 17 states from New Hampshire 


to California 
Processed 41,598 mailing pieces apart from campaign mailings 


Promoted Special Events: 


Commencement 
Alumni Banquets at Schenectady and Philadelphia 


Rochester Campaign Report Luncheons 
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President’s Dinner 
Rauschenbusch Day 

Billy Graham Address 
Convocation 

Area Church Meeting in Buffalo 
Chorus Concert 


Photography for numerous events and meetings at CRDS. 


CAMPUS AND BUILDINGS 


Last summer we spent considerable money on student labor on our 
grounds and campus. By the end of the season they were in first-class 
condition. We hope now at lesser yearly expense to maintain their 
beauty. Additional parking space is greatly needed. The Property 
Committee is taking steps which should improve this situation for 
ordinary days, but there seems no practical way of satisfying our need 
at the time of special events. The new twelve-apartment building for 
married students is completed (except for landscaping), is occupied, 
and is the subject of much enthusiastic comment. We owe much to 
Mr. Maurice Rowley for this much needed addition to our equipment 
and for the fact that, wonder of wonders, it cost less than the estimates. 
By vote of the trustees it is named Andrews House in honor of Miss 
Kate Andrews, who at ninety-four continues to be a substantial bene- 
factor of the school. Her father was a trustee for thirty-four years, 
her brother-in-law (William B. Hale) was a leading trustee, her 
nephew (Arthur J. Gosnell) was chairman of our board, and her 
great-nephew (Thomas H. Gosnell) is now a member of that group. 
The dedication of the building has been postponed until the opening 
of school in September in order that the landscaping may be finished. 


Facutty ADDITIONS 


At the special meeting of the trustees on December 19th, two vacan- 
cies on the faculty were filled in a most gratifying manner. Dr. John 
Skoglund will join us on August Ist and fill the Cornelius Woelfkin 
chair of Preaching. He comes to us from a successful pastorate in one 
of the outstanding churches of the American Baptist Convention, the 
First Church of Seattle, Washington. His experience will be most 
valuable to us. He earned his doctorate in theology and philosophy at 
Yale, has taught theology in Central and Berkeley seminaries and was 
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for several years a secretary of the Foreign Mission Society with 
responsibility for India and Burma. He is prominent both in denomi- 
national and ecumenical circles, being a member of the Committee on 
Faith and Order of the World Council of Churches, chairman of the 
Theological Commission of the Baptist World Alliance, and a member 
of the Baptist Foreign Mission Board. Dr. Prentiss Pemberton, elected 
to the Arthur J. Gosnell chair of Ethics and Christian Sociology, earned 
a Harvard doctorate, taught at Andover Newton, and comes to us after 
significant work as the associate secretary of the Danforth Foundation. 
Many congratulatory remarks have reached our ears on the good 
fortune of the school in securing these two outstanding men. At the 
same meeting the status of Dr. J. Alvin Sanders was changed from 
that of assistant professor to that of associate professor. Our proposal 
at this annual meeting will be that the same action be taken in the case 
of Dr. William Hamilton. Both of these young men have proved their 
worth and value in the years they have been with us. The Dean in 
his report has written in detail concerning the work of the Rev. James 
E. Van Vessem, who divides his time between us and the State Hos- 
pital to the mutual advantage of both institutions. Our program is 
strengthened as we are again able to offer clinical pastoral training 
without sending students out of town to get it. It is indeed a misfor- 
tune that Dr. Roy Deer has felt it advisable to retire on May 31st. His 
service in placement to alumni and churches has been superlative and 
filled a great need. Because he has functioned so effectively and wisely, 
we have hoped that he would continue. He brought to his task gifts 
of wide acquaintance, rich experience, and winning personality which 
will make him difficult to replace. It is at my insistence that he has 
provided us with a summary of his five years’ work with us which is 


appended to this report. 


Facutty Facts 


Dr. OrEN BAKER’S book, to be published by the Association Press, 
will be released in August and will be the selection of the Pastoral 
Psychology Book Club for that month. He continues to serve on the 
Executive Committee of the American Association of Theological 
Schools and is a member of that body’s new Commission on Research 
and Counsel. He has already been called in for counsel by two theolog- 
ical schools. In the local community he makes an outstanding contribu- 
tion in the field of mental health, is a member of the Board of Directors 
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of the Health Association of Rochester, the chairman of its Mental 
Health Committee, participates in the work of the Clinical Advisory 
Committee of the newly formed Board of Mental Health of Monroe 
County, and is a member of the Board of Visitors of the Rochester 
State Hospital, a state appointment made by the Governor. 


Dr. JAMES BRANTON, always much in demand as a speaker, was the 
Bible lecturer at the National Baptist Women’s Conference in Green 
Lake last summer, gave a series of individual lectures for the Buffalo 
ministers’ group, the Erie, Pennsylvania, School of Theology, and the 
Corning and Clifton Springs Lay School of Theology. He preached 
in the Hillsdale College chapel and served as Lenten speaker for the 
Capitol Hill Churches of Albany, the First Church of Lockport, and 
the First Church of Anderson, Indiana. 


Dr. VinyJAMuURI DEvapuTT has been faithful to his teaching respon- 
sibilities and very active in campus interests despite the ninety addresses 
given during the year. Under the sponsorship of the World Council 
of Churches he has lectured at St. Stephen’s College (Edmonton, Al- 
berta), the Garrett Biblical Institute, Butler University, and the Univer- 
sity of Western Ontario. He has also given the lectures at the Study 
Fellowship for outgoing missionaries under the sponsorship of the 
Presbyterian Church. He met with the Faith and Order Commission 
of the World Council of Churches at New Haven in July and was con- 
sultant to the North American Faith and Order Conference at Oberlin 
in September where he shared with Dr. Visser’t Hooft, Bishop Hans 
Lilje, Archbishop Michael, and Bishop Angus Dun in the conducting 
of the ecumenical worship of the Conference. He contributed an article 
to Foundations (the new Baptist journal of history and theology) and 
has been made a member of the Editorial Council of Encounter, a 
religious journal published by Butler University. 


In addition to the varied responsibilities which Mr. Ropert Eaps 
carries as his regular assignment (field work placements and super- 
vision, T. V. program, and classroom teaching), he is chairman of the 
newly formed Commission on Christian Higher Education of the New 
York Baptist Convention, is adviser to the New York Baptist Student 
Movement, is a member of three committees of the Monroe County 
Baptist Union, and of the Board of Missions of the Lake Avenue Baptist 
Church. Significant events in our school’s life during the year under 
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his leadership have been a Radio-T. V. Institute, a Town and Country 
Institute, and a special Music Festival. Mr. Eads visits many a college 
campus in the course of the year in connection with out recruiting pro- 
gram. 


During the year Dr. Mitton Froyp completed his two-year self-study 
for the American Baptist Home Mission Societies, presenting the final 
report, “The Leadership Role of the American Baptist Home Mission 
Societies in the American Baptist Convention” at the Board meetings 
on January 20, 1958. This document, plus a separate manuscript of 
“Recommendations,” was accepted by the Board and has begun to 
result in some major changes in the organizational structure of the 
merged societies. During the summer months Dr. Froyd attended a 
retreat of the National Council of Churches’ Department of the Min- 
istry at LaForet, near Denver, Colorado. He was made reporter for 
the group and prepared the findings for publication under the title 
“The Meaning of LaForet for the Department of the Ministry.” He 
continues to chair the special committee of the Department which co- 
operates with the Educational Testing Service at Princeton, New 
Jersey, in the current study of the ministry and the development of 
adequate testing programs for recruiting, guiding and selecting for the 
ministry. At the end of the fall semester he began his sabbatical studies 
at Harvard University under the terms of a grant from the American 
Association of Theological Schools. Enrolled at the Divinity School 
as a post-doctoral student, he pursues the general theme of human 
relations through the Graduate Faculty of Arts and Sciences, and the 
schools of Law and Business Administration. 


For the month of August Dr. W1LLIAM HAMILTON was the preacher 
at the First Presbyterian Church, New York City. His college speaking 
engagements have been at Fredonia, Bucknell, Vassar, Chatham, Wells, 
and Allegheny. He was the speaker at the national convention of the 
Association of College and University Chaplains in New Haven, has 
given a graduate seminar for the English Department of the University 
of Rochester, and lecture series at the Brick Presbyterian Church 
(Rochester), Third Presbyterian (Rochester), and North Presbyterian 
(Geneva). During the year his article “Moralism and Sex Ethics” 
appeared in Christianity and Crisis and “A Theology for Modern Man” 
in Interpretation. He is now working on an article on the theological 
significance of The Brothers Karamazov and a book for the Association 
Press called A Modern Reader's Guide to the Four Gospels. 
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Mr. Gites Hostn has been soloist for the “Messiah” presented by 
the Gates-Chili Choral Society, for various churches throughout the 
area, for our Sunday T. V. program, and for concerts in the Fredonia 
State Teachers College and Alfred University. He has addressed the 
Buffalo Area Ministers’ Association, the Young People’s Fellowships 
of Dunkirk, New York, and the Johnson Forum of Third Presbyterian 
Church. He served as director of the Scoutorama Chorus for the 
Monroe County Scoutcapades. 


In addition to many preaching engagements, PRoressoR HARMON 
Hotcoms has lectured at Ohio State University, been a member of the 
Advisory Committee on Evangelism, appointed to write a document 
on “The Meaning of Evangelism” for the American Baptist Jubilee 
Advance, serves on the National Council of Churches’ Commission on 
Christian Higher Education charged with producing a document on 
Christian Responsibility for the Intellectual Community. He will be 
a division leader at the Quadrennial Convocation of Christian Colleges 
at Des Moines. ~He has addressed a joint meeting of the philosophy 
departments of Duke University and the University of North Carolina. 
He was “critic of papers” at the meetings of the Conference of Biblical 
Theologians. He is a member of the Danforth Foundation Conference 
on Religious Languages held in Minneapolis, has addressed the Philos- 
ophy Club of the University of Rochester, and is a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Men’s Service Center, Rochester. 


Dr. WINTHROP Hupson has continued to serve as president of the 
American Baptist Historical Society, secretary of the American Society 
of Church History, a member of the Commission on Worship of the 
World Council of Churches, of the editorial board of Church History, 
of the Study Committee on Evangelism of the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society, of the Central Planning Committee on Theological 
Study, of the Policy Committee of the Rochester Association for the 
United Nations, of the Advisory Committee of the Monroe Y.M.C.A., 
of the Family Service of Rochester, of the Pastoral Education Com- 
mittee of the New York Baptist Convention, and of various committees 
of the Federation of Churches and the Baptist Union of Rochester and 
Monroe County. He is also one of the editors of Foundations, served 
as chairman of the theological study group at the meeting of Baptist 
educational institutions at Green Lake. He gave major addresses at 
the American Baptist Convention, Chicago Conference on the Ministry, 
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Baptist Seminarians Conference at Union Theological Seminary, New 
York State Baptist Student Conference, Pastors’ Union of Rochester, 
and the annual meeting of the Baptist Union of Rochester. He was a 
delegate to the Faith and Order Conference at Oberlin, where he con- 
ducted evening worship for the Conference ; a delegate to the meeting of 
the Baptist World Alliance at Hamilton, Ontario; spoke at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago chapel and at the Baptist Graduate House in Chicago. 
He gave one of the three addresses at a colloquium honoring Walter 
Rauschenbusch, sponsored by the Cathedral of St. John the Divine; 
and was a member of the seminar on “Religion in a Democratic Society”’ 
sponsored by the Fund for the Republic. Dr. Hudson has published 
articles during the year in the Journal of Bible and Religion, Founda- 
tions, and the Watchman-Examiner. His new book, The Story of the 
Christian Church, is to be published by Harpers on June 25. He is to 
be chaplain at Chautauqua during August, one of the speakers at the 
Student Conference at Green Lake in September, and a leader of the 
conference on Baptist history which is to be held at Green Lake prior 
to the Student Conference. Not by any means of least importance, he 
is a member of the Board of Deacons of the Lake Avenue Baptist 
Church. 


Dr. Davip MacLENNAN was preacher at a Duke University Divinity 
School Convocation, taught courses in worship and homiletics at the 
summer school of the Pacific School of Religion, has this year been 
preacher at the Stanford University chapel, the Riverside Church (New 
York City), Christ Church Cathedral (Montreal), and the Syracuse 
Civic Lenten service. He conducted the homiletics seminar for Navy 
Chaplains at San Diego, the retreat for faculty and students at Em- 
manuel College (Toronto), gave the keynote address at the Air Force 
Men’s Dinner at Langley Field, conducted a preaching mission in North 
Carolina, gave the devotional addresses at the Congregational Christian- 
E. & R. annual conference (Saginaw, Michigan), lectured at Capitol 
University (Columbus, Ohio) and at the Synod of Illinois. His book, 
Resources for Sermon Preparation, was the October selection of the 
Pulpit Book Club and his booklet, When You Are Sick, has recently 
come from the press in Nashville. 


REGISTRAR RoGER PoOwELt has been Moderator of the Baptist Union 
of Rochester and Monroe County and chairman of the Finance Com- 
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mittee of the Trustees of the Genesee Baptist Church. His ecumenical 
hymn, “Lord, We Thank Thee” has entered the hymnody of the 20th 
century church. This year it appeared in the September International 
Journal of Religious Education; the Canadian Council of Churches used 
it in a booklet on worship; Pilgrim Press has arranged to use it in their 
new hymnal, and it will appear in a new Baptist youth hymnal, now 
in preparation. When We Pray (by Wilmina Rowland, Friendship 
Press) carried it as a sort of preface, and it was printed one time in 
Christian Century. He teaches Public Speaking at the University 
School of the University of Rochester and is carrying a graduate pro- 
gram of study there, the thesis for which will be a sociological and 
statistical study of vocational choice within the ministry. 


Among Dr. J. A. Sanvers’ “off-campus” fifty-nine lectures and 
addresses were a series of four lectures in Corning, a series of five at 
the retreat for Congregational ministers at Lisle, six for the School of 
Religion of the Rochester Federation of Churches, four on the Dead 
Sea Scrolls at the Brick Church Forum, two at Kent State University. 
He has completed another assignment of articles for the Interpreter’s 
Dictionary of the Bible and has several other articles in the hands of 
editors. This summer he will lead retreats at Lisle and Kirkridge. He 
is active in the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, the National 
Association of Biblical Instructors, the American School of Oriental 
Research and the National Association of Professors of Hebrew. At 
a joint meeting of all these he gave a paper entitled “Job’s Witness.” 


PROFESSOR THEODORE TROST in June 1957 attended the meeting of 
the American Theological Library Association held in Fort Worth, 
Texas. There he was chosen to be chairman of the Personnel Com- 
mittee of the Association. Besides his duties of librarian, he has tutored 
in German. He serves on several committees of the Monroe Y.M.C.A. 
and is a member of the Brighton Adult Education Advisory Committee. 


The ecumenicity of the outreach of our faculty is illustrated by the 
speaking and preaching engagements of Dr. FRED WILLKENs and the 
community activities in which he is involved. He has served Baptist, 
Presbyterian, Lutheran, and Congregational Christian-E. & R. churches ; 
holds membership on the Week Day and Leadership education com- 
mittees of the local Federation of Churches, the pulpit committee of 
his own church (Baptist Temple), the Y.M.C.A. Boy’s Work Com- 
mittee, and the New York State Council of Churches’ Committee on 
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Leadership Education. His product, “Your Church at Work in Chris- 
tian Education” is published in The Teacher's Guide. 

We have been most fortunate this year to have the services of Dr. 
Geratp Watkins. He has “held the fort” valiantly in homiletics, has 
visited more than fifteen student churches to hear his pupils in action, 
and has been a delightful comrade among the faculty and valued adviser 
for the students. His sermon, “Prisoners of the Unimportant,” was 
printed in the March number of The Pulpit. He participated in the 
vocational conference of his alma mater, Colgate University, as leader 
of the group considering or preparing for the ministry. He has been 
the guest preacher in many churches in many cities, including the Brick 
Church in Rochester. 


Since the Board met last May, Your PResmenT has had eighty-two 
off-campus speaking or preaching engagements. The educational insti- 
tution audiences addressed were the University of Indiana (Bacca- 
laureate), Mt. Holyoke, the Hill School, Lycoming, Bucknell, the 
University of Richmond, Mercer, Rutgers, Lawrenceville, Kalamazoo, 
Ottawa (Kansas), William Jewell (Missouri), Redlands (California), 
and Brown (twice). He will give the baccalaureate at Cornell on 
June 16. He was reelected president of the trustees of the Rochester 
Public Library and chairman of the Board of Managers of the American 
Baptist Board of Education and Publication. An additional responsi- 
bility has recently been assumed in the chairmanship of the Study Com- 
mission (of the National Council of Churches) on the Effect of Modern 
Means of Mass Communication (radio, T. V., films) on our Culture. 
He will preach in London one Sunday each of July and August and 
will attend the meetings of the Executive Committee of the Baptist 
World Alliance in Switzerland. 


STuDENT LIFE 
This year there has been unusual vitality in campus life. The student 
body has shown imagination, initiative, and insight in their development 
of worship and discussion groups, “brain picking” of faculty, and the 
publishing of a campus newspaper, Hilltop Views. 


In CoNncLUSION 
January 1, 1959 will end a decade of this presidency at CRDS. We 
may well plan to pause at that time for a concerned look both backward 
and forward. The ten years have seen many changes. Even a casual 
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glance at the future shows needs to be satisfied. Our program still calls 
for lifting the level of the amount of support by ten thousand dollars 
each of the next two years that we may complete our plan for five 
additional faculty members. Capital needs include increased endowment 
to enable us to continue our program of lifting faculty salaries, the 
money for a second unit (perhaps a cooperative house for women 
students) for the open quadrangle of which Andrews House is one side, 
and the revamping of our main building so as to allow more space for 
seminar rooms and for offices for the Baptist Union and other denomi- 
national and ecumenical organizations. Your president would be less 
than perceptive should this report end without his expressing his sincere 
thanks for most effective cooperation on the part of trustees, his admin- 
istrative comrades, his faculty, the staff of the school, the alumni leader- 
ship, the student body, and a host of friends of the school. Will all who 
have the interests of Colgate Rochester at heart pray for us that our 
devotion to Christ may be fervid and our expression of it wise and 
effective ! 


May 1, 1958 
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REPORT OF ROY B. DEER 


DEPARTMENT OF FIELD SERVICES 


In this report which the President has asked me (Roy B. DEER) to 
present, I ask first for the privilege of expressing my genuine appreciation 
of the comradeship in service with the President and all others at the 
School, the alumni and the many churches and other organizations with 
which it has been my privilege to work so personally during these 
nearly five years. Though I have watched the School’s ministry from 
the vantage point of 17 years in the pastorate and then 17 years in 
denominational work, I have come to understand afresh the deep seated 
concern on the part of the School to be of genuine assistance to each 
and every one of its alumni and to all of the churches and to the total 
program of Christ. 


The philosophy with which this Department was set up has been 
amply justified. Factors in that philosophy have been and are: (1) we 
are engaged in a ministry of service; (2) a discovery of the felt needs 
of each pulpit committee and organization before names are presented ; 
(3) a discovery of the desires, aptitudes and experiences of each alumnus 
before his name is presented ; (4) a conviction that ours is a cooperative 
approach to every church—along with presentations from other Sem- 
inaries and from State Conventions and City Mission Societies; (5) a 
close cooperation with the officials of the various denominational agen- 
cies; (6) a sharing of counsel with every alumnus who has turned to 
us for advice in personal and church problems—and this has been one 
of the major factors of this Department. 


Certain statistics may well be recorded here and are for the period 
September 1, 1953 to March 31, 1958. During this time, working 
relationships have been established with 1,285 churches and other organ- 
izations that have contacted us for help, which means that such relation- 
ships have been established at the rate of 5.6 every week of that period. 
During this time 376 CRDS men have been assisted in moving to a 
new position, which is at the rate of 1.6 for every week or more than 3 
every 2 weeks. Or in other words, for every 100 “contacts established”, 
29 men have received calls and accepted them. These figures do not 
include the many additional instances where alumni have refused the 
unanimous requests of pulpit committees to have their names presented. 
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Perhaps certain additional facts will be of interest. Regarding the 
ages of those who have accepted calls to new places:—25%, were 
between the ages of 23 and 29; 20%, between 30 and 34; 14%, between 
35 and 39; 13%, between 40 and 44; 10%, between 45 and 49; 13%, 
for the ten year period between 50 and 60; 5%, 60 years of age or older. 

From the point of view of salary the figures below refer only to cash 
salary, not counting parsonage, M & M pension, etc. The figures show 
that 3% accepted calls for less than $3,000; 22% received between 
$3,000 and $4,000; 60% between $4,000 and $6,000; 15% over $6,000. 

In membership of the churches, 21% went to churches of less than 
250 members ; 29% to those having 250 to 499 members; 13% to those 
having 500 to 749 members; 6% to those having 750 to 999 members ; 
10% to those having more than 1,000 members. 21% accepted positions 
in other than local churches—such as missionary work, secretarial 
positions in Councils of Churches and denominational offices, etc. 


The above statistics reflect the genuine interest of the School in 
the total program of Christ. As the Associate Director of the Depart- 
ment, I have always felt, and have so expressed it many times, that in 
this work I have been but the symbol of the deep concern of Colgate 
Rochester for each and every one of its alumni. I have always greatly 
enjoyed my work. Through the years God has blessed me with wonder- 
ful opportunities for service and this position certainly has been no 
exception. May I say thank you to everyone and hereby express 
gratitude to God for this privilege. 


Walter Rauschenbusch: The Man 
and His Work 


Justin WroE Nixon* 


I 


\E: the New York Times in November, 1890, appeared the following 
item: 

Within the Baptist Church there is a small but significant move- 
ment. Three of the younger clergymen, the Reverend Leighton 
Williams . . . the Reverend Walter Rauschenbusch 
(and) J. E. Raymond . . . knowing the hopelessness of saying 
what they wanted to say in the denominational Press, and having 
words to say to the wage-earners, which they could not get them 
to hear in their pulpits, established one year ago a paper called, 
“For the Right,” which is radical yet Christian, and says boldly 
what in their opinion every pulpit in New York ought to be saying.} 


We have quoted this item because it is one of the early notices in 
the secular press of the work of a dynamic movement of young Christ- 
ians who helped mightily to change the moral and spiritual climate of 
the American churches during the next few decades. We have quoted 
this item also because it suggests that one of those at the center of this 
movement was young Walter Rauschenbusch, not yet thirty years of 
age, who, as Dr. Fosdick puts it, “opened a new era in the thought and 
effort of American Christianity,” and who became, in the words of Dr. 
Henry Van Dusen, “the greatest single personal influence in the life 
and thought of the American Church during the last fifty years.” 


Who was Walter Rauschenbusch? He was the son of German immi- 
grants, who had come to this country shortly before the Civil War. 


* Dr. Nixon is William Newton Clarke Professor Emeritus of Christian Theology 
and Ethics at Colgate Rochester and presented this address on Rauschenbusch Day, 
September 11, 1957. Rauschenbusch Day was celebrated in connection with the 
opening of school to memorialize the 50th anniversary of the publication of Dr. 
Walter Rauschenbusch’s book, Christianity and the Social Crisis. 

1D. R. Sharpe, “Walter Rauschenbusch,” p. 87. 

2 Dr. Fosdick’s words come from the Introduction to Sharpe’s volume. Dr. Van 
Dusen’s are quoted in a letter from A. W. Beaven to Mrs. Rauschenbusch, 
April 5, 1937, and are found in Sharpe op. cit. p. 410. 
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His grandfather had been a Synodal Superintendent of the Lutheran 
Church in Westphalia. His father had come to America to work with 
German immigrants but had fallen in with Baptists, and after much 
travail of soul had joined a Baptist church. He became later the head 
of the German Department of the Rochester Theological Seminary. 


When Walter was three years old his mother took him and his two 
sisters to Germany where they stayed for four years. These years laid 
the foundations for Walter’s proficiency in the German language. He 
had four more years in Germany in his late teens and early twenties, 
graduating from the gymnasium at Guetersloh, attending lectures at 
the University of Berlin, visiting museums and art galleries and getting 
his fill of excellent music. 

Returning to Rochester he graduated from the University in 1884, 
from the German Department of the Seminary in 1885, and from the 
English Department in 1886. 

By the time of his graduation from the English Seminary, he had had 
two marked religious experiences. One came at the age of seventeen— 
what he called his conversion experience. He says, “It influenced my 
soul down to the depths.” He felt that one of the reasons for our 
national strength lay in the fact that “thousands of people” had had 
such experiences which had laid them open to the impulses of right 
living.§ 

The second experience came during his seminary course. Walter says, 
“T wanted to do hard work for God . . . one of the great thoughts 
that came upon me was that I ought to follow Jesus Christ in my 
personal life and die over again his death. I felt that every Christian 
ought to participate in the dying of the Lord Jesus, and in that way 
help to redeem humanity, and it was that thought that gave my life 
its fundamental direction in the doing of Christian work.” In the 
light of his later career I don’t think we can overestimate the influence 
of this early all-out commitment to Jesus Christ in determining the 
set of his mind and soul. 


Walter had hoped to go out as a foreign missionary but was turned 
down by the Baptist Foreign Missionary Society because of what were 
considered his heretical views about the Bible. He found a small German 
church that he could serve, on the west side of New York near the area 
known as Hell’s Kitchen. There he put in the next eleven years, serv- 


3 Sharpe, op. cit. p. 43. 
4 Sharpe, op. cit. 57. 
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ing his church faithfully, in fact purchasing a new site and building a 
new church. 

He went to New York on the eve of Henry George’s campaign for the 
mayoralty on a single-tax platform. He was thrilled by this campaign. 
“I owe,” he said, “my own awakening to the world of social problems 
to the agitation of Henry George in 1886.’® 

But catastrophe had also come to him. In the winter of 1888, as 
the result of an attack of Russian grippe, he became permanently deaf. 
Ever afterwards he was able to converse only with the help of a hearing 
aid into which others spoke. 


II 


The decade of the nineties is often described as the pivotal decade in 
the development of the social gospel movement. It was certainly the 
pivotal decade in the development of Walter Rauschenbusch. He spent 
1891 largely in Germany working on the teachings of Jesus and Sociology. 
The idea of the Kingdom of God in the teaching of Jesus came to him 
“as a new revelation.” He found it a clue to everything Jesus did and 
said. And for Walter it brought together the old and the new in the 
Christianity to which he had been exposed. He had craved some over-all 
conception that could organize his thinking and his life. In this idea 
of the Kingdom he had found it. “The saving of the lost,” he said, “the 
teaching of the young, the pastoral care of the poor and the frail, the 
quickening of starved intellects, the study of the Bible, church union, 
political reform, the reorganization of the industrial system, international 
peace—it was all covered by the one aim of the Reign of God on earth.”® 
It was a rich comprehensive idea. It dignified the work of the laity 
as well as the clergy. It gave the churches a never-to-be-completed task 
in which they would ever be driven back upon God for insight and 
support. 

When Walter returned to America in December, 1891, he acted like 
a man who had found his work. In 1892 he helped to organize the 
Brotherhood of the Kingdom, a fellowship of socially-minded Baptists 
and some others, a fellowship that developed a number of local chapters 
and that held annual retreats for twenty years. The members of the 
Brotherhood met primarily for the discussion of the gospel in its rela- 
tion to social issues. This same year Walter became secretary of the 


5 W. Rauschenbusch, “Christianity and the Social Crisis,” p. 394, 
6 W. Rauschenbusch, “Christianizing the Social Order,” p. 93. 
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Baptist Congress, an association of intellectual leaders among the 
Baptists north and south. The association met annually for the discus- 
sion of contemporary issues. Rauschenbusch had already influenced 
its programs. Now his influence was enhanced. 

In 1893 Walter married Miss Pauline Rother, who became a true 
helpmeet to her husband and who helped mightily to make the Rauschen- 
busch home for the next twenty-five years a shrine of intellectual and 
religious stimulation and companionship for many people. 


But in 1893 the great depression of the nineties settled upon New 
York and other areas of this country. It did not lift until 1897. During 
that period every social issue arising from what seemed to Rauschen- 
busch a social order rank with injustice, was accentuated. He wrote 
later about this experience: “During the great industrial crisis of the 
nineties I saw good men go into disreputable lines of employment and 
respectable widows consent to live with men who would support them 
and their children. One could hear human virtue cracking and crumbl- 
ing all around.” ; 


Walter Rauschenbusch left New York in 1897 to teach the New 
Testament in the German Department of the Rochester Theological 
Seminary. He was not the same man who had left Rochester for New 
York eleven years before. Study and affliction and a remarkably percep- 
tive contact with the life of the poor under urban capitalism had given 
him insights beyond those of most ministers of his age. One can find 
the seeds of much that he wrote later in his lectures and articles of 
the nineties. 


III 


There are those who tell us that the social gospel movement by the 
close of the nineties was a pretty full-orbed movement with numerous 
institutional churches and settlements, liberal professors and socially- 
minded clergy. They say that the country was getting ready for the 
great thaw of the progressive era that followed the ice age in American 


economics and politics that prevailed between the Civil War and the 
turn of the century. 


But those with social ideals in religion who lived through the nineties 


may be forgiven if they felt lonely—and chilly in spite of the coming 
thaw. “We were few,” said Rauschenbusch, “and we shouted in the 


7 W. Rauschenbusch, “Christianity and the Social Crisis,” p. 238. 
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wilderness.” They had plenty to worry about. Liberal professors, like 
Nathaniel Schmidt at Hamilton Seminary, and E. W. Bemis, at the 
University of Chicago, lost their positions. President E. Benjamin 
Andrews, of Brown University, an extraordinary teacher and ethical 
economist, lost his because of statements during the Bryan campaign of 
1896. Richard T. Ely had to prove to a Wisconsin investigating com- 
mittee that he was not a socialist and did not associate with strikers.® 


What was more representative of majority opinion were the views 
of the Congregationalist expressed during the great railroad strike of 
1877. “Bring on the troops. Bring out the Gatling guns . . . A 
little of the vigor of the first Napoleon is the thing we need now.” 
When the Haymarket riots occurred nine years later in 1886, again the 
Congregationalist could think only of Gatling guns. “. a Gatling 
gun or two, swiftly brought into position and well-aimed, offers on the 
whole the most merciful and effectual remedy.’””® 


If you want to know what was really popular with multitudes of 
good people, the Rev. Russell Conwell’s lecture, “Acres of Diamonds,” 
will tell you. This lecture, according to the author, was delivered 6000 
times and grossed $8,000,000. In the lecture everyone is exhorted to 
get rich. It is his duty. “I won’t give in but what I sympathize with 
the poor,” said Conwell, “but the number of the poor who are to be 
sympathized with is very small. To sympathize with a man whom God 
has punished for his sins, thus to help him when God would still con- 
tinue a just punishment, is to do wrong, no doubt about it.”!¢ 


Even after the turn of the century, at the time of the coal strike of 
1902, George F. Baer, leader of the operators, was to say that “the rights 
and interests of the laboring man will be . . . cared for—not by 
labor agitators, but by the Christian men to whom God in his infinite 
wisdom has given control of the property interests of the country.” 
When the operators met President Theodore Roosevelt at his request, 
their attitude toward the President, according to Mark Sullivan, was 
one of “studied insolence.’””!! 

Probably we could all agree that the nineties were a “time of troubles” 
for many social gospel leaders, when something new was preparing to 
be born. 


8 H. F. May, “Protestant Churches and Industrial America,” p. 140. 
9 May, op. cit. pp. 93, 101. 

10 May, op. cit. pp. 199-200. 

11F, L. Allen, “The Big Change,” pp. 83, 84. 
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IV 


The year 1902 also had a special meaning in the career of Walter 
Rauschenbusch. It was the year in which he accepted a position in 
the Chair of Church History in the English Department of the Rochester 
Theological Seminary, a position he was to continue to occupy until 
his death in 1918. He was now ready for the major work of his life. 

He had a preparation both scholarly and practical that was superb. 
He had his basic message tested by many audiences and discussion 
groups. It centered around his conviction that the Kingdom of God 
on earth was the central thought of Jesus and should be the central 
aim of the church. Only as the church saw the Kingdom as a task 
would it understand it as a gift—the unspeakable gift of God. And 
he had his distinctive mission, to dig the irrigation channels by which 
the water of life found in the Bible could be conducted out to refresh 
the parched plains of man’s public affairs. Some of these channels he 
called socialism but he was not a doctrinaire socialist, and never a 
Marxian. He did not hesitate to point out the weaknesses and dangers 
of socialism, especially to socialist audiences. Actually what he wanted 
was exactly what Archbishop Temple wanted forty years later, such 
changes in the economic system that the Church (to use Temple’s words) 
“may find in that system an ally and not an enemy.” 


V 


We have come now to a time in the life of Walter Rauschenbusch when 
my impressions about him were modified, underscored and filled out by 
personal association with him. 

I saw him, for the first time, in the pulpit of the Baptist Church in 
Granville, Ohio. I beheld a tall man, about six feet in height, rather 
spare, with sandy hair and beard, who carried a hearing aid in his hand 
into which people spoke who conversed with him. He had a very high- 
pitched voice and the audience listened not because of his delivery but 
because of the substance of his address. 

The substance was unusual, at least to me. It was just before All 
Saints’ Day and Rauschenbusch described the meaning of the day, as 
the day when the Church did honor to all the saints, both known and 
unknown. He stressed the role of the unknown saints in human life, 
the personal centers of spiritual life from whom influence spreads in 
all directions. Afterwards I discovered that one of his permanent 
emphases was on the great reservoir of life-changing idealism in the 
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true Christians of the churches, if only their efforts could be directed 
at the most important objectives. 

When I entered the Rochester Theological Seminary in the fall of 
1905, I came to know Walter through his chapel talks and prayers. 
We had an informal chapel every noon in which anyone could take 
part. I don’t think that anyone who ever heard Walter pray could 
forget the manner of his praying. It always seemed to me that one 
must have talked with God a great deal to pay like that. His prayers 
might be directed to “our Father” or to the “Lord Jesus.” They might 
deal with personal problems or the work of the school. But there was 
always an outreach in them toward those we were in danger of forgetting. 

Then I had him as a teacher. Two emphases in his teaching have 
left a permanent impression upon me. One was his emphasis on the 
Bible and the Church as a part of the fabric of human history. The 
same forces were at work in both sacred and secular history. So you 
illustrate the one by the other, and the past by the present. I shall never 
forget, for instance, a lecture on the resemblances of Christian Science 
and the Gnosticism of the second and third centuries, and how he 
used both movements to illustrate the process of syncretism. 


The other emphasis was on the degenerative effects of institutionalism 
on religious life—how the real life can go out while an institutional shell 
remains—how the people in power manipulate theology and discipline 
so they will stay in power. The phrase “power structure’ was not 
then in use but he seemed to know all about it. 

Moreover, his teaching was packed with concrete illustrations, that 
made it alive. Who, for instance, could forget an illustration like this. 

Every biblical book originated in a definite historical environ- 
ment. Within that environment it was full of meaning and power. 
As soon as it is taken out of that environment it is inevitably 
distorted and changed, even with the most reverent care . . . a 
lobster down among the rocks on seaweed is a wonderfully capable 
and well-made creature. The same lobster on ice in a meat market 
seems an absurd and curious beast. The Apocalypse was a martyr 
book, written in an atmosphere of pressure and fear. When it is 
read today in a congregation rustling with silks and sleek with 
wealth, it is like the poor lobster on ice.” 
And the humor. I quote a single instance: a reference to the excessive 
Baptist emphasis on immersion. 


18 W. Rauschenbusch, “The Value and Use of History,” The Record, May, 1914. 
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That is like a near-sighted child at a zoo who saw the lion’s 
tail hanging through the bars of a cage and said, ‘I thought the 
lion was different, it looks like a yellow rope.’ So there are Baptists 
who have discovered only the tail-end of our Baptist ideals and 
convictions.}% 

So it went. If someone cracked a joke in the discussion period of a 
class, he wanted the joke written down so he could laugh too. 

And what a hearty chuckling laugh he had. I remember that years 
later at a faculty dinner at the Rauschenbusch home, he read the Pro- 
logue of Shaw’s “Androcles and the Lion.” He acted out the part of 
Androcles, the poor henpecked little husband who took so meekly a 
torrent of abuse by his wife. There was a lot of laughter that night 
and Walter was the merriest of all. 

One of my reasons for desiring the resurrection of the body is that 
one of these days I may hear Walter Rauschenbusch laugh again. 


VI 


I met him frequently after I graduated from the Seminary in 1908. 
I had three days with him the following year in the Twin Cities. Later 
I had a week with him on a lake near Minneapolis at a conference where 
I acted as his secretary. One afternoon when we were out in a boat, 
he gave me an hour’s lecture on the life-history of a lily-pad. I learned 
later that his zoology teacher had been his favorite teacher in college and 
that he had taught some zoology to the students at the German Seminary. 
I could understand then his fondness for biological illustrations, as the 
one about the lobster. 

There were other days with him. But this was the time also of 
Rauschenbusch’s greatest literary activity. He wrote four books in 
German and seven in English. His reputation and world influence are 
largely due to “Christianity and the Social Crisis” (1907), “For God 
and the People: Prayers of the Social Awakening” (1910), “Christian- 
izing the Social Order” (1912), “The Social Principles of Jesus” 
(1916), and “A Theology for the Social Gospel” (1917). 


Some of these books had an astounding sale. “Christianity and the 
Social Crisis,” the fiftieth anniversary of whose publication we are now 
recognizing, sold 50,000 copies. One of our local book-stores still re- 
calls the wonder of that sale—500 copies at a local book-store, at $1.50 


18.W. Rauschenbusch, “Why I Baptist,” i 
a ae y am a Baptist,’ Rochester Baptist Monthly, 
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a copy, the equivalent of nearly $5.00 now, and all without the help of 
any book club. “Christianizing the Social Order’ sold 25,000 copies, 
and “The Social Principles of Jesus” over 35,000. 


Soon Rauschenbusch was being offered more engagements than he 
could ever fill and that continued for years. For by now the “thaw” 
of which we spoke earlier was so evident that everyone could feel it. 
Socially-minded clergymen organized in 1908 the Federal Council of 
Churches. This was the year after the publication of “Christianity and 
the Social Crisis.” The Social Creed of the Federal Council became a 
beacon light for the churches over the next twenty years. The progres- 
sive movement in American politics, whether led by Roosevelt or Wilson 
or still others, had the support of those interested in the social gospel. 
“No other major movement in American political history,” says Prof. 
Richard Hofstadter, “(unless one classifies abolitionism or prohibition- 
ism as a major movement) had ever received so much clerical sanction.’’4 


The most important results of the social gospel movement in which 
Rauschenbusch was such a pivotal figure, were indirect rather than 
direct. In the changing of the climate of American economic, political 
and religious life, it was an enduring factor. The social gospel had not 
become orthodox, as Rauschenbusch once thought, but social concern 
had become orthodox. The great denominational as well as interde- 
nominational organizations began to deal with social issues they had 
hitherto avoided. If you look for the phrase “social gospel,” you won’t 
find it used frequently after the early twenties. Soa continental professor 
at the University of Chicago can refer to the “short-lived social gospel.” 
On the other hand, Prof. John Bennett, of Union Seminary, in describ- 
ing the conference of Christian laymen to deal with economic problems, 
assembled at Pittsburgh in the spring of 1956, says that these laymen 
didn’t seem to know any theology but that of the social gospel.!® 

What was the matter with these laymen? A conversation I had with 
a college president just a few years back helps to explain it. We were 
walking into the college chapel Sunday morning. “Why don’t you send 
us more preachers like Rauschenbusch,” he said. “I heard him once 
when I was a boy and I have never gotten over it.” 

The fact is that a tremendous number of Christian laymen have been 
affected directly or indirectly by what was once called the social gospel 
movement. It pointed out great human needs and the resources of God 


14R. Hofstadter, “The Age of Reform,” p. 152. 
15 J, C. Bennett, “Christianity and Crisis” May 14, 1956, p. 57. 
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required to meet them. It set them to work on tasks that opened out 
endlessly. They will not easily give up the insight and the dedication 
that has shaped their lives. 


Vil 


And the laymen may well hesitate. For many of the most important 
ideas, associated with the social gospel, have worn surprisingly well. 
Certainly there are great social issues that are on the consciences of the 
churches and that are likely to stay there through the remaining years 
of this century. 


There is the issue concerning Communism which is in part an out- 
growth of the economic class-struggle which Rauschenbusch saw going 
on in his day. There is the threat of the suicide of mankind through 
thermo-nuclear explosions. There are bitter recial antagonisms that 
challenge both the truth and the power of the gospel. There is the 
plight of the Asian and African peoples who constitute, according to 
the Swedish economist, Gunnar Myrdal, proletarian masses between 
whom and the richer nations of the West the gulf of economic disparity 
grows wider and wider. Unless the churches teach a religion of escape, 
they can hardly fail to seek the religious and moral resources that will 
enable them to grapple with such issues. 


Moreover, many of the specifically religious convictions of Rauschen- 
busch have stood up very well. We can disregard some of Rauschen- 
busch’s biblical exegesis, but anyone who reads Amos Wilder’s chapter 
on “The Proclamation of Jesus” in Wilder’s “New Testament Faith for 
Today” will find much with which Rauschenbusch would agree. J. H. 
Oldham’s chapter on “The Church” in his “Life is Commitment” says 
many things I first heard from the lips of Rauschenbusch forty to fifty 
years ago. 


And no one has underwritten the spiritual validity of Rauschenbusch’s 
life-concern more specifically than Robert Bilheimer, Associate General 
Secretary of the World Council of Churches. In a recent article on 
“International Church Assistance and Rapid Social Change,” he says 
of the churches of Asia that “the Church is on the periphery of the 
great movements for social justice in these lands.” There are extenuat- 
ing circumstances, of course, but he contends that Christians must find 
a basis for cooperation with non-Christians in the achievement of social 
objectives, and that “the Church is required to make a great effort to 
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engage in the struggle for social justice in the Asian countries . . .”26 
If Rauschenbusch were alive I believe he would say to the author of 
this article, “the situation you describe is somewhat like the situation 
we faced in the churches in America in the eighties and nineties of the 
last century. And we have still far too many churches with only slight 
concern for social justice.” 


Vill 


I have been speaking of the man and his work, now of one and now 
of the other, because the two were completely wedded. There is much 
I have left out. I have said nothing of him as a citizen of Rochester. 
He was one of the first citizens of this city, active on many committees 
through the years and engaging in important civic activities. 

Nor have I said anything of his experiences through the war years 
1914-1918, when his sympathies were with Germany. The last two 
years of this period were the years in which I knew him most intimately, 
for I was then on the Faculty of the Seminary. We talked together 
almost every week, mostly about the war, where we took opposed posi- 
tions. I recognized what seemed to me much naiveté in his position. 
Afterwards I felt that I had been just as naive as he had seemed. I 
saw him as a man wrestling honestly with a terrible problem. I saw 
some of his weaknesses. He could be hard on people with whose views 
and conduct he did not agree. But there was no hate in him. 

He lost many friends at this time. But after his death there was a 
great outpouring of affection for him. When we raised the money for 
the Rauschenbusch lectureship ten years later, some of the heaviest 
contributors were people who had differed most sharply with him on 
the war. The plain fact was that in spite of everything, they had loved 
him, and they love him still. 


IX 

If any of you should be starting in to read Rauschenbusch for the 
first time, you might keep in mind that he was one of those whom 
Troeltsch classifies in the sect-type as against the church-type of Christian. 
And he was out on the left wing of the sect-type. He was against all 
hierarchies and priesthoods and creeds and sacramentalisms. He valued 
his freedom as a Baptist and regretted that Baptists had not made 
better use of their freedom. 


16 The Ecumenical Review, Vol. IX, No. 4, July, 1957, p. 402f. 
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Then he was a prophet and social evangelist and not primarily a 
theologian. Frankly, he was rather suspicious of theolgy and theologians. 
He was convinced that right feeling and right resolve in line with the 
spirit of Jesus were more important than a correct theology, and that 
great havoc had been brought in the history of the Church by the theo- 
logical defense of an impure and corrupt religion. It is true that he 
wrote “A Theology for the Social Gospel” that is full of seminal insights. 
He wrote it because he felt that now theology needed a general over- 
hauling in the light of the social movement in Christianity, and that he 
should make a beginning in this direction. The one book that he wanted 
to write that he did not get to write was a church history. What a church 
history it would have been! 


Xx 


Some may ask—what is it after these many years that most impresses 
you about Walter Rauschenbusch? 

I would answer first, his sympathy with the poor. He had spiritual 
antennae that made him sensitive to everything that concerned the poor. 
The poor were not abstractions to him, but individuals. He corresponded 
with farmers, miners and all sorts of poor people who felt he was their 
friend. He carried their cause upon his heart. 

This was in part due to the second impression I have of Walter 
Rauschenbusch, the completeness of his commitment to Jesus. We re- 
call that Jesus said, “I came to preach the gospel to the poor.” How had 
this commitment to Jesus come about? I asked him once when we were 
alone why he believed in the divinity of Jesus. He thought a moment 
and then said: “Well, at least twice in my life I have risked everything 
in the conviction that Jesus was right ;” he hesitated, and then went on 
and said, “and He didn’t fail me.” We were both moved. I felt that 
day a corner of the curtain that usually hides the workings of a man’s soul 
had been lifted and that I had had the privilege of seeing in part how 
this man had come by his faith. He had come to it through venturing 
and risking, “through peril, toil and pain.” It was no mere intellectual 
matter. 

For these impressions I shall always feel indebted to Walter Rauschen- 
busch. More than once I have felt the rebuke they bring to my own life. 

Others may think of him differently. But to me he is the greatest 
human being I have ever known with any intimacy. It is an honor to 
this institution that his name will always be associated with it. I am 
grateful that so early in my ministry I came under his influence. 


Rauschenbusch in Ecumenical Light 
W. A. Visser’t Hoorr* 


aly opay I have to pay for the sins of my youth. It was in 1928 that 
I wrote my dissertation at the University of Leiden on the subject: 
“The Background of the Social Gospel in America”. That was the 
first book I sent into the world, and I suppose I have to take the 
responsibility for it. 

The social gospel was the form in which American theology presented 
its visiting card to the theologians of other countries in the ecumenical 
movement after that movement had started. Walter Rauschenbusch 
was the central figure of that American theology. That is why Walter 
Rauschenbusch is important for the ecumenical movement. It must 
be said with some shame, but it is simply a fact that before the First 
World War Europe was not aware of the existence of such a thing 
as American theology. We were not told in church history about 
the church history on the American continent. It seemed that the 
Church had had no history on the American continent. The theological 
traffic was a one-way traffic, since a number of American students 
came to Europe but European students did not come to America. 


The first large scale encounter between the American and the European 
theologies really happened after the First World War. Remember 
what was the atmosphere of those years just after the war—the years 
when Europe became suddenly aware of the existence of America. The 
first way it became aware was through the American soldier. The second 
way was through Woodrow Wilson, who had a deep influence in Europe 
at that time. Remember that though you did not go into it, the League 
of Nations was finally an American invention, reluctantly accepted 
by Lloyd George, even more reluctantly by Clémenceau. When I came 
to live in Geneva in 1924 the great stream of visitors to the League of 
Nations did not come from the member states of the League of Nations, 
but from the U.S.A. 

It was in that context of general idealism—the war had been won 


*Dr. Visser’t Hooft, general secretary of the World Council of Churches, 
delivered this address on Rauschenbusch Day commemorating the 50th anniversary 
of the publication of Dr. Walter Rauschenbusch’s book “Christianity and_the 
Social Crisis”, at the formal opening of school on September 11, 1957. This 
article is an edited transcription of the address. 
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and had been the war to end wars forever—that we began to see other 
forms of American invasion in Europe—beneficial invasions. I refer 
to the various American relief agencies and to the YMCA and European 
Student Relief which brought a large number of professional workers 
to various countries of Europe who introduced Europe to new forms 
of youth work and social work. Also at that time the Federal Council 
of Churches in America, born in the atmosphere of the social gospel, 
began to become interested in the European scene. 


This brings us to 1925, and 1925 is an important date in the en- 
counter of European and American theology. It was the year of the 
first big ecumenical conference of the churches in Stockholm. A great 
dream of Nathan Soderblom, Archbishop of Uppsala, was at last ful- 
filled. He had felt deeply about the fact that Christians had been 
so sadly divided in the First World War; that they had not found 
any clear common word to say concerning the great social and inter- 
national evils of the time. His dream was to bring Christians together, 
and with the help of church leaders in England, of the Federal Council 
in the U.S.A. and of the Swiss Federation of Churches, it was finally 
possible to hold this meeting. It had been decided that this was to be 
a conference purely on matters of life and work, not on the great 
theological issues. It excluded, at least theoretically, all matters of 
faith and order and all doctrinal questions. It came together to discuss 
social and international problems; everything that had to do with 
the Christian ethic in relation to the world. I happened to be the 
youngest member of the Stockholm conference, and I can testify that 
in many ways this first ecumenical church conference took the form 
of a collision between the two theologies; on the one hand, the social 
gospel theology as it came from the United States, and on the other, 
German theology as it was in those early post-war years. 

Not that there were no other positions presented. But the most vocal 
participants in the discussion proved to be the Americans and the 
Germans. I remember an older German theologian throwing up his 
hands and saying: “These Americans talk all the time about the estab- 
lishment of the Kingdom of God”. The other extreme, partly under 
the influence of the tragic atmosphere of Germany in the immediate 
post-war years, was an other-worldly German theology, with a very 
strong emphasis on eschatology, and a fear of all forms of activism. It 
was a discussion in which it was almost impossible to find a common 
meeting point. It was so easy for the Americans to say: “These poor 
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Germans are in the situation of having lost a war; they reflect the 
philosophy of Spengler’s Decline of the West. But the Germans had 
an easy answer to that. They said: “These Americans have too much 
money, they are too prosperous, they have just won a war, and their 
theology is just a reflection of their new and powerful situation in the 
world”. 

Of course this became an unending and pointless discussion, because 
the real issue is not in how far a theology is conditioned, but whether 
it is true. It was in that situation that a number of us—I was by no 
means alone—began to ask ourselves: What is this social gospel? 
On one point we were naive, in that we thought the social gospel was 
the only American theology. This was due to the fact that we had never 
met any other American theology. It was precisely because these men 
of the social gospel had a world vision and a sense of calling in relation 
to social and moral problems, that they came to the ecumenical move- 
ment, and that they entered into conversation with the Christians of 
other parts of the world. The other American theologians stayed home. 
So we had to find out what this social gospel really meant. We had 
a feeling that it was not the invention of a few leaders, but that it had 
much deeper roots. Even if Walter Rauschenbusch was in many 
ways a very original man, he surely was expressing tendencies that 
had older and deeper roots. In those days the word that was always 
used in Europe was not social gospel, but “American activism’, and 
the question was: “What is this new force in the Christian world with 
which we must reckon ?” 

It was in that situation that I decided to try my hand at an analysis 
of the background of the social gospel. I will not try to give a 
summary of the book. I could not, because I have not read it for 29 
years. But I should like to make some remarks concerning the im- 
portance of the social gospel for the ecumenical movement. If in this 
connection I make critical remarks about Rauschenbusch, it is not that 
I do not share the admiration that has been expressed here already. 
I believe that Rauschenbusch has made an abiding contribution to 
the ecumenical movement. But I feel also that some of the criticisms 
which I made in my book remain true in the perspective that further 
years have given to us. 

It happens that I have to begin these remarks about Rauschenbusch’s 
theology at the point where I feel more critical of him than at any other 
point. This is the uncritical way in which in his thought American 
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democracy sometimes receives the dignity of a theological criterion. 
I know, of course, the enormous importance that democratic thought 
has had for the building up of your country. Nevertheless, I think 
it is up to the theologians in this country, as it is in any country, to 
distinguish between political ideology and Christian theology. Now 
Rauschenbusch did not always observe that distinction. Thus we find 
him saying in A Theology for the Social Gospel: “The worst thing that 
could happen to God would be to remain an autocrat while the world 
is moving on towards democracy.” There are other passages where he 
goes even further in that direction, so that one is tempted to ask: 
“Is he proposing to make of God a sort of glorified president of the 
United States?” The strange thing is that in other parts of his work 
you find a deep and reverent understanding of God. Here was a real 
element of danger, and it could become far more dangerous in the hands 
of men who did not have the theological culture of a Rauschenbusch. 


Another component of the social gospel was its acceptance of the 
methods and results of modern science. I feel personally that we owe 
a great deal to those who have given us a new historical understanding 
of the Old and New Testaments. It would be a great mistake for 
our generation to forget what we owe to the early Old Testament 
Harnack and Ernst Troeltsch. But we have come to realise that 
they have not spoken the last word. We do not believe that Harnack’s 
or New Testament critics and to the great historians, such as Adolf 
reconstruction of the life and teaching of Jesus is definitive. We can 
clearly see in Harnack’s “Essence of Christianity” the influence of 
a liberal bourgeois tradition. Now Rauschenbusch also became guilty 
of that oversimplification when he said that “the present-day reforma- 
tion is a revival of the spirit and aims of Jesus himself”. He forgot 
that certain central elements of the New Testament were almost wholly 
eliminated by the scholars of his time. He reflected the theology of the 
90’s, that is, of the period before Albert Schweitzer wrote his famous 
book that was to call attention again to the central importance of the 
eschatological element in the gospel. I do not say that Schweitzer was 
in all respects right, but he forced us to take seriously that other 
part of the gospel which now no serious New Testament scholar would 
dare to neglect. Thus we can have respect for the concern of the social 
gospel theologians to make the Kingdom of God central in their witness, 
but we must say at the same time that their conception of the Kingdom 
was inadequate, because it had become mixed up with modern evolu- 
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tionist theories which are certainly not present in the New Testament. 

It is of course comprehensible that Rauschenbusch and so many of 
his friends reacted against certain false forms of eschatology. He says 
somewhere that the idea of the Kingdom of God must be rescued from 
apocalypticism, and there is truth in this, for there had been crude 
eschatologizing of the Christian witness which meant that men ran away 
from their responsibilities in this world. We have seen since that the 
Kingdom of God in the New Testament is not eschatological in the 
sense of merely other-worldly, not eschatological in the sense of merely 
futurist, but that it has two dimensions, the dimension of the here 
and the now, as well as the dimension of that which is to come, and 
that we must maintain the full tension between these two dimensions 
in our theology. 

There is a truly prophetic element in Rauschenbusch’s message. But 
it would seem that his theology was a hindrance rather than a help 
for his prophetic task. For you cannot base a prophetic message 
on an immanentist theology. The prophet speaks on behalf of the 
transcendent, majestic God. At this point there is an inner conflict 
in his thought between the immanentist element and the truly prophetic. 
Immanentism, in the last resort, undercuts prophecy, because im- 
manentism means an identification with this world so that you do not 
stand sufficiently over against the world. Now the real Rauschenbusch, 
as I understand him,—the prophet—was really speaking out of an 
experience of encounter with the transcendent God. I believe therefore 
that his A Theology for the Social Gospel is not his best book. To get 
to know the real Rauschenbusch one should turn to the books where 
he deals with the practical, immediate and concrete issues, like Chris- 
tianity and the Social Crisis and Christianizing the Social Order. 

We want to see Rauschenbusch in the total context of the ecumenical 
development and so we must go beyond 1925. After 1925 new trends 
of thought entered upon the scene. These new elements—excuse me 
for coupling these names—are indicated by four men: Niebuhr, Barth, 
Oldham and Hitler. 

At the time when I wrote my dissertation, Niebuhr was still an un- 
known pastor. I remember how at the time when I visited this country to 
assemble material for my dissertation, Dr. Lynn Harold Hough, who 
was a pastor in Detroit at that time, introduced me to him. In my 
book I could only quote some of his first articles. Some years later 
he became the voice, which in one way continued, but in another way 
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basically criticized, the social gospel. He criticized it for its insufficient 
dealing with the reality of sin in the world, and for its too easy analysis 
of the realities of society, especially the reality of power in society. 
Society, in the sense of social, economic, political, national and inter- 
national relationships, cannot be imagined without power. But Rein- 
hold Niebuhr never went back to an old-fashioned individualism. 
While he criticized the social gospel, he criticized even more severely 
the orthodox pietism which had never had a creative social ethics. 

Niebuhr’s contribution to the discussion created a new opportunity 
for transoceanic understanding, because certain common reference points 
began to emerge. That became particularly clear by the time of the 
second conference of “Life and Work”, in Oxford in 1937. Dr. J. H. 
Oldham, who was the creative mind behind that conference, had under- 
stood that the problems of social ethics are basically theological prob- 
lems. He knew that the attempt made in 1925 to discuss ethical prob- 
lems apart from theology was bound to fail. He also saw the crucial 
importance of a serious common study of the nature of the Church. 
And at this point we also meet Adolf Hitler. For the persecution of 
the Church under Hitler became a demonstration before our very eyes 
that there was a great chasm between the Church and the world. The 
church conflict in Germany helped us to discover again what the true 
task of the Church was. The old other-worldly theology in Germany 
was inadequate for that situation. Over against the total approach to 
life in national socialism you had to put a total Christian approach to 
life. Thus Christians were forced to think out their attitude to social, 
political and national issues. 

Think of the Barmen Declaration at the beginning of the church 
struggle. That Declaration represents a great date in church history. 
For in that year the Church spoke most concretely to the national- 
socialist state and repudiated the totalitarian heresies of the time. The 
man who wrote the Barmen Declaration was Karl Barth—the same 
Barth who had been so often considered as the man who was somewhere 
up in the clouds. In Barth’s further writings, social and political prob- 
lems began to take an increasing place. Some of us had asked him for 
many years when he was going to give us his ethics. Now-he wrote 
those ethical sections of his “Dogmatics” which show that he was 
concerned with the problem of Christian life in modern society. 


Thus by the year 1937 we had arrived at a new situation. The 
movements of thought on both sides of the ocean began to converge. 
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And this process was intensified by the Second World War. During 
that war many churches in Europe understood again that the Church 
is called to be the guardian of the nations. The Church is the watch- 
man, of whom the prophet Ezekiel speaks, and the conscience of the 
nations. In this connection the name of Dietrich Bonhoeffer must be 
mentioned. I worked with him in the middle of the war on these 
questions of social ethics. He was a man who was deeply rooted in a 
Christo-centric theology, but who had at the same time a burning 
conviction about the task that the Christian Church had to perform in 
the world. 

Thus today these two traditions, the tradition that comes to us from 
the social gospel and the tradition that comes to us from European 
theology, have entered into a helpful and constructive discussion with 
each other and have both been transformed. The result is that in this 
field of the ecumenical movement we have reached a greater degree 
of agreement and we have been able to speak out more definitely to- 
gether than in any other field. I refer to what has been possible at 
Amsterdam and at Evanston in the sections on the social order, to that 
substantial volume of common conviction that we have now about 
the nature of the responsible society. It is due to this basic consensus 
that we can now enter the difficult field of what we call “rapid social 
change” and try to help the struggling churches of Asia and Africa and 
South America, as they have suddenly to face the almost impossible 
problems which come from their new contract and encounter with 
modern technical civilization. 

That brings us back again to Walter Rauschenbusch. I have no 
doubt that the social gospel, as it came in the early days of the ecumenical 
movement from this country, has dynamized the thinking in that move- 
ment about social ethics. Even though at first the reaction was so 
critical, later on its challenge began to penetrate into the whole life 
of the movement. Some of the simple, basic convictions which Rauschen- 
busch had expressed began to be widely accepted. Thus we are now 
all at one that the Lordship of Christ is a Lordship over every single 
realm of life. It follows that the Christian gospel has not only to do 
with individual human beings, but also with the structures of society. 
These structures can be obstacles for the realization of the Christian 
life, or they can help in the realization of the will of God. That is why 
we have reason to remain thankful to Walter Rauschenbusch. 


I hope therefore that neither in the ecumenical movement nor in 
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this country will the message of Walter Rauschenbusch be forgotten. 
Because of the almost alarming success of religion in the United States 
today you are once again in a very dangerous situation. The danger 
is that by the very size of the Church, by its embracing of so many 
new people, many of whom do not know the A B C of Christianity, 
the Church will fall into the great temptation of adjusting itself to its 
environment. In such a situation you will need to listen to prophetic 
voices, and to hear again the prophetic voice of Walter Rauschenbusch. 


The Oberlin Conference 


V. E. Devaputtr* 


dhe FOLLOWING two brief paragraphs from a message which the 
Oberlin Conference agreed to send to participating churches set 
out the problem that engaged the mind of the delegates at the Conference. 

“Gathered to consider the nature of the unity we seek, we give thanks 
for the unity we have found. This unity not only exists but is entirely 
the gift of God’s grace and love. We are claimed for this unity while 
we confess with one voice ‘while we are yet sinners, Christ died for us’; 
as we acknowledge Jesus Christ as Lord; and as we accept His com- 
mission to declare to all men the good news of His victory. Se 

“As we have known a common joy in the unity we now possess, we 
have also felt a common sorrow over the continuing fact of our separa- 
tions one from another. . 

The affirmation that the Church of Christ in its divided existence 
was in possession of unity in a certain sense was reiterated more than 
once at the conference. It would not be possible to understand the 
meaning of this seemingly very simple affirmation unless one sympa- 
thetically captured the spirit that emerged from the encounter of 
churches that have always lived in their backyards and were content 
to so live. Christian people belonging to diverse denominations do 
meet indeed as individuals and even talk on matters theological. Such 
people often find that their theological agreements and disagreements 
cut across all denominational lines. And it is also true that churches 
representing diverse traditions meet but on such occasions discussion 
of theology that might question the accepted position of any denomina- 
tion is seldom undertaken. We often find Christian fellowship among 
denominations because we refuse by a gentleman’s agreement to ques- 
tion one another’s position. But a Conference like the Oberlin Con- 
ference, if it was to be fruitful, was bound to throw the denominations 
into questioning almost with passion one another’s theological position. 
The Baptist believing as he does in the theological soundness of the 
practice of Believer’s Baptism was bound to question the soundness 
of the practice of the “paedobaptists”. It is against the background 
~*Dr. Devadutt is professor of Ecumenical Theology and Missions at Colgate 
Rochester. He presented this report to the faculty of the Divinity School in 
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of such confrontation that the meaning of the seemingly simple affirma- 
tion that the Church even in its divided state was already in possession 
of unity in a certain sense, has got to be understood. 


In the first place the affirmation arose out of a genuine and deep 
spiritual experience. The churches of differing tradition have been 
accustomed, if not by public pronouncement, at least by implication, 
to treat each other as living in error. Indeed there was no disposition 
to abandon this position outright. That would be impossible unless 
one were prepared to treat the “truth-element” in a given theological 
position as being inconsequential. But despite serious divergences in 
theology and practice these churches could not only meet but felt that 
there was something transcending their differences which bound them 
together in a concern for one another and in a redemptive mission to 
the world. That which thus bound them together and called them into 
this redemptive mission was not an agreed ideology but Christ. Despite 
their serious theological differences, there was an irreducible element 
common to their differing confessions—it is in Christ that God gathered 
them and in their common worship, their common Bible study and in 
their concern for each other, they found the constraint of this God-given 
element and a unity in it. The more sophisticated of us might be 
inclined to dismiss this as an instance of “sickening pietism”! But the 
unity that the primitive Christians experienced both within a group 
and between widely distributed groups was exactly at this point. 


In the light of what is stated above, one can see the meaning of the 
two elements in the affirmation referred to above. Our unity is in 
Christ and therefore this unity is not of our making but something 
given by God. This is both a theological affirmation and a deeply felt 
liturgical experience. 

Nevertheless, the fact remains that united as we are in Christ, we are 
divided as churches. So we grieve about our separations. Perhaps it is 
too elementary to point out that the grief is not about diversity, for 
there was no disposition at the Conference to deny the need for diversity. 
When churches do not recognize each other’s ministries or their severally 
celebrated sacraments, what we have is not desirable diversity but deep 
division. 

It is the tension between this unity given by God in Christ and 
testified to by faith and our division as churches that is the central 
problem of all Faith and Order Conferences. It has been said that up 
to Lund in 1952 the approach to Christian Unity has been through 
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ecclesiology which led to an impasse, and that Lund recognizing this 
has called for the approach to be via Christology. Christ after all is 
the center of Christian Faith in that it is in Him we have our vision 
and understanding of God and it is in Him God comes to us in His 
redemptive mercy. Approach to Christian Unity via Christology may 
mean the demand to understand the significance of the following: In 
the first place what does the unity between the Father and the Son 
mean in relation to the life of the Church? Can the Church content 
itself by asserting that since the unity between the Father and Son 
is a spiritual unity, it need not seek for anything more in its life? The 
Church cannot forget that it is placed in history; it is an institution in 
time and space whatever its ultimate destinies may be. If so, is not 
the Church under an obligation to manifest that spiritual unity in the 
concrete realities that belong to its historical existence? Furthermore, 
is it not begging the question to say that there may be a spiritual unity 
without any structural expression? For if our divisions are more 
than desirable diversity, if our divisions deny sacramental communion 
where is the spiritual unity? 


Secondly, what are the purposes of God in Christ in history? Are 
they not the creation of a new human race where all the normal human 
divisive forces such as race, color, etc. will have been eventually con- 
quered? The purposes of God in Christ may truly be construed in one 
sense as the creation of unity in the divided family of men—the creation 
of a true community. In this context the mission of the Church reveals 
itself in a new light. Oberlin stressed the mission of the Church as 
something which belongs integrally to the life of the Church and felt 
deeply the need for unity in the Church’s task of mission. So the 
report of Division I states “Unity is for mission. The acceptance of 
mission increases our unity. . . . In our divided state we are not 
meeting the demands of our age; our ineffectiveness in mission compels 
us to heed more closely the Biblical demands for unity”. Nevertheless 
Oberlin did not seem to perceive a more vital link between mission and 
unity, for if the purposes of God in Christ are the creation of a new 
human race, manifesting in varied aspects of its life marks of true 
community, then in one sense the mission of the Church is the mission 
to unity. 

This would seem to me the first fruits of a Christological approach to 
unity as distinct from an approach from the angle of ecclesiology. And 
the paper of Prof. Robert L. Calhoun set the pace for this approach. 
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The Christological approach does not solve all the ecclesiological prob- 
lems immediately. For one thing, Christianity is not just a system of 
ideology, or a system of philosophy. It is a historical religion which is 
both its advantage and disadvantage. As Prof. Albert C. Outler has 
suggested in his speech at Oberlin, when we say that Christianity is a 
historical religion, we mean more than “that it is a historical phenom- 
enon, that is, has a history.” “It means that everything in the Christian 
message is rooted in a unique historical event, which gathers up the 
old history of the people of Israel and creates the new history of the 
Christian community”. These two facts connected with the Christian 
religion, namely that everything in the Christian message is rooted in a 
historical event and that the religion itself has a history, have created 
the phenomenon of diverse traditions. Fact cannot be extracted from 
interpretation, at least a historical fact and the human mind and 
experience are such that several minds while professing to see the 
same fact can arrive at different interpretations. For philosophers 
this may be a contradiction, for if a fact in the realm of history cannot 
be separated from interpretation, a diversity of interpretation may in 
truth point out not to the same fact but to different facts or no fact 
at all! So it may be contended that when different Christian traditions 
pretend to interpret the one and the same Jesus Christ, they indeed are 
not doing so! However, a religion that bases its message on a historical 
event and has a history is bound to develop diverse traditions and 
these traditions are bound to be defended with passion, for what is 
involved here is nothing less than the question of truth. So that 
Christology is not a short-cut to Christian unity. Nevertheless, this 
very phenomenon of its message being rooted in a historical event, 
may save Christianity from its divisions, for there is always a center 
of reference, a point of focus and a continuous ecumenical encounter 
may eventually lead us beyond our diverse traditions and interpretations 
to a consensus—a consensus which is not the least common denominator 
but which sees in the histories of separate traditions a common stream. 
As Outler puts it, history is the medium “appointed” or “permitted” 
through which God’s revelation has been “transmitted through time 
and space”. “Such a conception implies that the history which sepa- 
rates us from the Event of Christ (as traditum) is also the indispensable 
nexus which connects us with that event (in actus tradendi). The 
histories which separate us from each other contain the common history 
which still holds us together.” 
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Furthermore our diverse traditions are not always due to simple 
honest difference in the interpretation of fact. Non-religious factors 
in racial, national and ethnic history have had their influence in moulding 
religious tradition. Closely related to the question of tradition in the 
narrower sense, (that which is rooted in interpretation) is the influence 
of these very non-religious factors in leading to a stratification of cer- 
tain other divisions in the life of the Church, for be it remembered that 
our divisions are not always denominational-wise. There are several 
varieties of Lutherans and Baptists! The influences that lead to such 
divisions are many. For instance the New York Study Group on 
Authority and Freedom in Church Government reported in one of the 
preliminary papers submitted to the relevant section of the Conference 
thus “The American Scene has historically emphasized freedom. Here 
many strong statements concerning religious freedom in its many facets 
have been framed; here the principle of the Separation of Church and 
State has meant that all churches are in some sense ‘free churches’; 
here denominations which have emphasized certain aspects of free- 
dom have mushroomed into giant size. But this very stress on 
freedom has sometimes been magnified into an end in itself. Thus 
understood, it has been one of the controlling factors in the too-easy 
schism of communions and the rapid growth of new denominations 
along lines strongly sociological, ethnic, or sectional. In becoming an 
end in itself, it has helped to nourish an atmosphere in which Christians 
could understand the Gospel too much in the light of their cultural 
heritage, instead of seeing their cultural heritage in the light of the 
Gospel”. (Orientation Paper: Section 7, p. 11 as quoted by Dean 
Walter Muelder in his address). Again where you have an ethnic 
and cultural pluralism as in the United States, it is often too easy for 
that pluralism to provide the environmental pattern not only for diversity 
which in itself may be desirable, but for such diversity to settle into a 
stratification and consequently into self-enclosed isolation and psuedo- 
theologically sanctified division. 


But the point is that despite the enormous deposit of the influences 
of cultural and what are called institutional factors in our church life 
and the consequent divisions, churches are now prepared to re-examine 
their respective traditions (in this broader sense), even to submit them 
to God’s judgment. This indeed is a valuable gain of the Christological 
approach to Christian unity. 

We may now note very briefly some of the theological consensus that 
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seemed to emerge at the Conference as also some of the differences that 
stood out. Further work will have to be done in both the areas of 
consensus and differences. 

1. To reiterate one consensus: “Concern for unity is not an option 
open to those who happen to be interested in ecumenical affairs. The 
God who has made us one calls us to be so in ever greater measure. 
Our motives are therefore rooted in His will; they derive from the 
record of His redemptive activity in Jesus Christ. The imperatives of 
the Gospel lay upon us their constraint and in pattern they correspond 
to the central affirmations of the faith—God in creation, Christ’s work 
in salvation, the Holy Spirit’s activity in equipping us for and sustaining 
us in our task.” Report of Division I. p. 4. 

2. In regard to sources and authority there seemed to be a tacit 
agreement that these are to be found primarily in the Bible. Again 
to quote Division I on this point: “. the reports of the sections 
indicate the rewarding insights which we owe to recent study of the 
scriptures. The emergence of Biblical theology is one of the exciting 
developments of our time. It does not constitute a return to any kind 
of uncritical bibliolatry. Many acknowledge its methods as one among 
a large number of useful tools that God has given us but no one doubts 
that it sheds great light upon our ecumenical problems; it offers us 
invaluable resources for understanding our common faith, and as we 
acknowledge in common the authority and constraint of the Word of 
God we are brought into a new measure of agreement one with another.” 
Report of Division I p. 3. 

The Bible Study conducted each morning at the Conference revealed 
what might be achieved to further Christian understanding when con- 
scientious and painstaking Biblical scholarship is used with a sense of 
responsibility for the good of the Church. 


3. While we saw earlier in this paper the role of tradition in the 
narrower sense in freezing divisions, there certainly was an awareness 
also of the role of tradition as guardian of truth and as a testimony to 
truth. This awareness was not expressed in any formal manner but 
showed itself in the general approach to all problems. In other words 
there was present all through the discussions the consciousness that 
Christian Faith was a historic faith originating in certain historical 
events and that the Church through the ages has been attempting to 
witness to the significance of these historical events however falteringly 
and imperfectly. While the present cannot merely perpetuate the past, 
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but because the Christian faith is rooted in historical events our present 
recapitulation and reinterpretation of these events is partly through a 
responsible examination of the testimony of the community through 
the ages. Of course we have noted earlier that there is not one single 
Christian tradition but as Prof. Outler has put it “we can think and 
feel our way back into our own traditions and those of other Christians 
with an open eye and heart to the presence and power of Jesus Christ 
in them, as the vital tradition common to all. We can discover that 
our common Christian history is not so much a matter of a tradition 
superior to all the rest as it is the influence of the Christian tradition 
which has continually informed all the traditiones ecclesiarum”. “The 
bad essence of traditionalism, which some of us fear so much, is simply 
the power of the past to continue to dominate the oncoming future 
without its being relived and renewed in the living present. The 
good essence of historical insight is that it offers us the chance to 
make present decision about past and the future.” “If we are to grow 
into the fulness of the unity we have, we must recover and fill out 
our Christian memories. For in this Christian past which now divides 
us, we shall also find a clue to the unity that we have and the unity 
that we seek.” 


4. Some of the deepest divisions in the Church have centered round 
the meaning of the two great Ordinances or Sacraments of the Church. 
While the meaning of these Sacraments cannot be rightly separated 
from one’s view of the nature of the Church, yet such agreements as 
we can gain with regard to the meaning of the Sacraments may lead 
to new insights in regard to the nature of the Church, laying founda- 
tion for consensus in this regard. 


Some of the consensus as found in the Sections dealing with baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper may profitably be noted: To quote from the 
report of Division I— 

“Sections 3 and 4 have been dealing with the two ordinances or 
sacraments: “Baptism into Christ” and “The Table of the Lord.” 
The wording of these topics indicates that these sections, as is the 
case also for sections 1 and 2, emphasized the centrality of Christ. 
For example, section 3 observes that baptism “involves the re-affirma- 
tion by the Church of its faith in the Crucified and Risen Lord.” 
And section 4 professes to “see in the Eurcharist primarily what God 
in Christ is doing for our redemption as we look in faith to what He 
has done and forward in hope to what He shall do. This Christo- 
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centric accent in both sections, emphasizing what God has done for 
sinful mankind in Jesus Christ, represents an over-arching unity of 
both thought and devotion which promises much for the on-going 
discussion of our theological problems, our Church divisions, and our 
conversations together on these subjects. 


Under “Affirmations of Agreement,” section 3 noted that baptism 
has been “almost universally practiced in some form in Christendom 
throughout the centuries ;” the theological consensus that in baptism 
“God comes to man with a gracious and redemptive purpose, offering 
him forgiveness of sins and the new life in Christ and enabling him 
to grow by His grace and the gift of the Spirit into the fullness of His 
stature that we may be conformed to the image of His Son;” that 
although some Churches insist upon immersion, all agree that “the 
spiritual event is the decisive factor” in baptism; and that “all Churches 
regard baptism as the means of entry into the universal Church, and 
not only into membership of a particular denomination.” These, we 
believe, are substantial agreements. We thank God for them as we 
rejoice in the given unity which they suggest and provide even now 
for our divided Christendom. 

One further agreement, which can only be experienced as a rebuke 
to us all, is that our practice so often belies our profession in these 
matters. We note in all our Churches “a wide-spread carelessness 
or apparent slackness in regard both to the practice of and the teaching 
concerning baptism.” Thus, “despite its wide-spread observance, the 
significance and unifying effect of this ordinance or sacrament has 
been obscured.” 

Beyond this, however, we observe differences among us which can- 
not and must not be concealed. We differ, for example, on the rela- 
tion of faith to baptism, and this divides us into those who practice 
only believer’s baptism, and those who also practice infant baptism. 
We differ on the significance of the act of baptism itself, as, on the 
one hand, the moment of God’s regenerative activity, or as, on the 
other hand, the symbol of a spiritual change which may already have 
taken place in an individual. 


Our differences, in the final analysis, appear, however, to be related 
to our differing views of the Church. Here theology and tradition 
frequently determine our views and practices regarding baptism. If 
we must say, therefore, that a study of baptism by itself will scarcely 
offer any ultimate guidance in our search for unity, we wish also to 
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say that “the question of the Church looks differently to us now that 
we have become more aware of our deep unity in baptism.” 

We would consequently address our concern on baptism to the 
Churches for further and continuing study in the form of the following 
three searching questions: “(1) Of the Churches which practice infant 
baptism, we ask—‘How far is it true to say that among you the 
obedient use of every gift and resource of the Church is made in 
order that the infant may reach that point of personal faith and 
response which would be the proper fulfillment of his baptismal vows? 
What is the responsibility of the Church to the baptized person who 
does not become a believer?’ (2) Of the Churches which practice only 
believer’s baptism, we ask—‘Is sufficient justice done among you to 
the fact that God’s grace is active in and through the Christian com- 
munity from the very beginning of a person’s life, preparing him for 
the full confession and experience of the faith? What is the respon- 
sibility of the Church to the un-baptized child?’ (3) Finally, we ask 
all Christians—‘Do we in our lives bear witness to our baptism into 
the Death and Resurrection of Christ? In what ways do we show that 
we are not our own but disciples of our sovereign Lord?’ ” 


Section IV states bluntly that “it is at the Table of the Lord, given 
to us as the continuing Sacrament of unity, that Christians in history 
have been divided from each other and continue to be separated.” 
Yet it has been possible to hold Christian conversation on this subject, 
and such current movements as the renewed interest in liturgy and 
the revival of Biblical theology have considerably increased our readi- 
ness to listen and learn from one another. Thus we are able to report 
a broad base of mutually agreed affirmations. We agree, for example, 
that “at the Table of the Lord, the Church remembers in thanksgiving 
and gratitude the life, death and resurrection of Jesus Christ.” This 
commemoration, however, is more than recollection for it implies 
Christ’s present mediation to us and our hope for the consummation 
of His redemptive purpose. 

For these reasons we may say that “the Eucharist is therefore in 
the center of the response of the worshipping Church to God’s gracious 
activity in Christ. That which is offered and received in the Eucharist 
is central to the Christian life. . . . Liturgy in the narrow sense 
is not enough; the service of God by His people in their witness in 
the world and in winning others to Christ is inextricably bound up 
with their eucharistic life. The preached Word of God is not to be 
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set over against the supper of the Lord. Both are commanded by 
Christ ; both are involved in His work of redemption.” 


All agree that “by personal participation in the body and blood of 
the One Lord Jesus Christ, we are strengthened for life in the cor- 
porate community of the new covenant and enabled to discern our 
oneness with each other. The blessings we receive at the Table of 
the Lord empower us for our witness and work in the world into 
which we are sent.” 

In discussing the Table of the Lord, the section was acutely aware 
at all times of the difficult problem of order and the ministry as these 
relate to the administration and reception of the Eucharist. Yet the 
group found it possible to express their “common understanding and 
fellowship apart from and prior to agreement on all matters of order. 
It may be that the time is not yet ripe for a really fruitful exploration 
of these long-standing disagreements. But the time for that is coming 
and will be hastened as Christians in all the Churches engage in some 
such enterprise as this one in which we have received so rich a blessing 
and such a sure token of our community in Christ’s self-giving love.” 


The section was fully aware that it could not solve for the Churches 
all the problems which cluster around this topic, but they summed up 
their own ecumenical experience together by directing a strong appeal 
to the Churches. This appeal is to “the larger task which still con- 
fronts” us all. “This task, put in its simplest terms, is the hightening 
or, in some cases, a recovery of an utter seriousness for the Eucharist 
as the Sacrament of Communion between Christ and His body and 
the sacrament of unity in the Body. We are convinced that this task 
can be greatly aided by the process of ecumenical study, the process, 
that is, of surveying our respective traditions, of facing seriously the 
crucial problem of intercommunion, of taking upon ourselves the pain 
of our division at the Table of the Lord, of searching and finding new 
agreements in our understanding of the gracious mystery of Christ’s 
act and promise in Holy Communion. The new situation to which 
we have referred and the progress in consensus which we ourselves 
have experienced, persuades us that all our Churches should join with 
us in this study process, in the broadest possible scale . . . that 
this is, indeed, imperative and possible!” (Report of Division I Pages 
7-11). 


1 All quotations in this article are from mimeo h i and 
[UOote graphed copies of addre 
reports distributed at the Conference. 3) 
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But there are areas of disagreement and the Conference did not fight 
shy in recognizing them as is evident from the extensive quotation 
given above. Some of the disagreements were not noted in the Divi- 
sional Reports not intentionally but perhaps to limit the length of 
reports. We may note some of these disagreements: 


1. There is yet no clear agreement as to the relative authority of 
the Bible and Tradition. 


2. While it was reported that excellent preparatory work was done 
by some study groups on the Subject of Orders in the Church and 
the relationship of Order to the nature of the Church itself, the Con- 
ference as a whole was not made aware in any meaningful way of 
either any consensus or disagreements in this regard. Yet in all dis- 
cussion of Faith and Order Movement and in actual negotiations for 
Church Union, the nature of the Ministry and its place in the organic 
life of the Church are two subjects that have presented the most 
stubborn difficulties. It was alleged at the last meeting of the Faith 
and Order Commission of the W.C.C. that in all questions concerning 
unity, the Continental Churchmen start with matters of Faith while 
the Churchmen of the Anglo-Saxon world start with matters of Order. 
If the American Churchmen represent the Anglo-Saxon tradition, then 
at Oberlin the charge could not be made against them. It is, of course, 
not true to say that “Faith” and “Order” could be separated. If for 
instance the Baptists have a particular view of the ministry it is 
because of other related elements in their Faith. Yet it may not be 
an unmixed blessing that the question of the nature of the ministry 
did not loom large at Oberlin. The question is bound to come up in 
continuing discussion (as indeed it came up in an unfortunate way 
in a sermon at Oberlin) but by that time we may have learnt to 
respect genuinely each other’s positions and also learnt from each 
other’s positions. 

In the report of Division I there occurs a suggestion with regard to 
the way in which differences may be dealt with. There are only two 
ways to Church Union, one by way of absorption and the other by 
way of comprehension. Union by absorption is ruled out, not only 
because it is likely to rouse strong emotional resistance but because 
theologically it is immoral! For instance I as a Baptist cannot be 
expected to declare that my Church has been wrong altogether all 
these years, that God has not been active in this church or has not 
used its tradition for His glory and for the edification of His people 
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and that consequently my fellow Baptists and I have been practicing 
a huge hoax on ourselves. I can admit and I am under an obligation 
to admit that my Church and its tradition have been imperfect. God, 
however, has used this imperfect embodiment even as other imperfect 
embodiments of the Church to His glory. If union by absorption is 
ruled out it is only possible by way of Comprehension and the Report 
of Division I recommends an examination of the principle of Com- 
prehension. It is not a new insight, for this was recommended at 
Lausanne. The principle of comprehension may look, on first thoughts, 
as if it were a theological basket of some kind embodying all sorts of 
incompatible notions; or it may appear as a call to theological syncre- 
tism. I would define the principle of comprehension in the following 
way: when two theological positions (within the Christian context) 
that are obviously irreconcilable are placed side by side, the points 
that seem irreconcilable loom much larger than they should, for the 
two positions are treated by their respective proponents as if they 
constituted two separate “wholes”. But if the two positions cease 
talking across the boundary and are informed by each other, their 
seeming character as two separate “wholes” comes to a near vanishing 
point. In fact they will seem to lack sadly in wholeness. ‘“Wholeness” 
is created only when they are corrected and supplemented by each 
other. Thus for instance the catholocity of the Church comes to visible 
embodiment only in the local congregation, so the importance of the 
congregational principle and the need to secure the reality of the local 
congregation. On the other hand the uniqueness of the local con- 
gregation, that is to say as a body which is not merely one among 
other sociological units in society but as one representing a new human 
race and divinely directed towards a cosmic end can only be secured 
when in its local life it witnesses to the wholeness of this new human 
community and reflects the marks that belong to this wholeness. The 
theological integrity of both the catholic and congregational principles 
are secured only in each other. 


As some one has said Faith and Order Movement which was 
started by an American and which more or less lived in exile all 
these years has come back to its home. European theology has helped 
the Church Universal to restore Christology to its rightful place. The 
younger churches have shown the imperative to Christian unity and 
that “mission” without which the Church cannot live and “unity” are 
integrally related and not merely progmatically needed. The response 
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in Europe to the Movement started by the younger Churches has been 
cautious, for they have not been able perhaps to disentangle the relevant 
from the irrelevant in history. The American Movement I feel will 
be a break through in the impasse in the life of the Churches of the 
West for Oberlin has shown already by its insights into such areas 
as the influence of institutionalism and culture in the shaping of 
Church tradition, that something very challenging has started on this 
continent. 


Polarity in God 


Henton DAvieEs* 


T 1s generally known that the teaching of science was an essential 
I part of the curriculum of the nonconformist seminaries in Britain 
in the late seventeenth and in the eighteenth centuries. Catalogues of 
the curricula still extant and the more ancient parts of seminary libraries 
show the great interest in science. There are signs that the teaching of 
science will have to find a new place in the training of ministers, as it 
already has done in some Roman Catholic Colleges known to me. I 
do not, of course, refer to the elementary courses in science which form 
part of the A.B. or B.A. degrees. 


It seems to me that there are three aims in view here: 


a) an elementary understanding of the broad principles of scien- 
tific method: 


b) an outline survey of the history of science so that our students 
shall have some understanding of the achievements of science 
in historical perspective. 


c) the use of scientific material as illustrations of and analogies 
of the processes of grace. The question of course, arises if 
there is similarity of operation in nature and in grace, and if 
so, whether such similarity can point also to proof. For the 
purpose of this paper it is simply my purpose to take the illus- 
tration of polarity to set forth one aspect of the doctrine of God. 
I hesitated whether to take the geometrical figure of foci, but 
in the end decided that polarity would be better as more living 
and dynamic. 


The study of magnetism has revealed the existence of the quality of 
polarity, for a magnetised bar when free to move turns its ends to the 
two magnetic poles of the earth. Polarity is thus first the quality of 
being polar or possessing magnetic poles. So the word, according to 
the Oxford Shorter Dictionary, describes the “possession of two points 
called poles having contrary qualities or tendencies”, and eventually 
and figuratively not merely “direction of thought” but “possession of, 


* Prof. Davies is Professor of Old Testament and Dean of the Faculty of 
¢ y of Theolo 
at the University of Durham, England, and was Visiting Lecturer in Old heey 
at Colgate Rochester during the winter semester of the academic year 1957-58. 
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or exhibition of, two opposite or contrasted aspects, principles or ten- 
dencies”’. 

Philologists have taken over this conception and coined the phrase 
“semantic polarisation” to describe how a word with a certain meaning 
can come to possess another meaning contrasted with or even opposite 
to the first. 


But the term “polarity” and the figure of thought it represents are 
also useful for theological study. Polarity may thus be used to describe 
certain associated concepts within the unity of any given idea. Thus, 
it may be asked, how far does the N. T. and the early centuries of 
Christian theology, preserve polarity of the Hebrew and Hellenic 
geniuses? Then there is, too, the polarity of the one and the many 
in the Hebrew and Christian conception of Godhead; the polarity of 
the divine and human natures in Christ; the polarity of the prophetic 
and priestly in scripture, in worship and in the ministerial office; the 
polarity of faith and works in the Christian; of worship and evangelism 
in the church; and there is. too, the polarity of criticism and wonder in 
the technique of the scholarly approach, especially the approach of the 
biblical scholar. 


There seems, however, to be one polarity which outweighs all others 
in significance and value, and that is a certain polarity in the biblical 
anthropomorphism of the personality of God. It is trite to say that 
God is pictured as King and Father, but it is this polarity which has 
long engaged my attention. 


A beloved teacher, Theodore A. Robinson, advised his first year class 
to read W. Robertson Smith’s famous book: The Religion of the 
Semites, and the present writer unaccountably took his advice. This 
book has become rightly authoritative for its view of sacrifice as sacra- 
mental communion. But this great insight into this aspect of sacrifice 
has tended to dwarf the other formative and basic theme of the book’s 
second lecture or chapter entitled, “The Nature of the Religious Com- 
munity, and the Relation of the Gods to Their Worshippers”. Robert- 
son Smith is led in his discussion to suggest that “the two leading con- 
ceptions of the relation of the God to his people are those of fatherhood 
and of kingship”. From the physical and moral aspects of fatherhood 
he passes to the spiritual conceptions of God’s fatherhood as these are 
found in the Old Testament and especially in the New Testament and 
to the general principle of the kinship of gods and men, where the prin- 
ciple of sanctity and that of kinship are identical. Similarly he traces 
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the idea of kingship from the small beginnings of authority to more 
developed interpretations. In time the Semites began to look upon the 
deity as king and to seek from him “help against their enemies, counsel 
by oracles or soothsayers in matters of national difficulty, and a sentence 
of justice, when a case was too hard for human decision. The valour, 
the wisdom and the justice of the nation looked to him as their head, and 
was strengthened by his support in time of need.” 


This book and its all important second chapter laid the foundation for 
my apprehension of God. The polarity of fatherhood and kingship has 
thus remained basic and has thrown continual light upon the problem 
how “to reconcile the forgiving goodness of God with his absolute justice” 
as Robertson Smith puts it. 


Rudolph Otto’s book, The Idea of the Holy, brought confirmation and 
fresh understanding of the polarity. His analysis of the “numinous” 
as mysterium tremendum reminded me of the royalty of Godhead, but as 
mysterium fascinans reminded me of the fatherhood of God. True this 
initial analysis is, just as it is, too broad and impersonal in scope to be 
satisfactory, but this analysis did offer an understanding of the raw 
material of deity, so to speak, comparable with, and parallel to, the 
Melanesian conception of “mana” of the Semetic baraka and the Hebraic 
“holy” which were later discoveries, and all of which are pertinent to 
the polarity under discussion. 


The final confirmation came through H. H. Farmer’s teaching con- 
cerning God. Beginning with an analysis of the values inherent in the 
immediacy or awareness in personal relations, he moves through the 
conception of trust to the understanding of God. “The awareness, then, 
of the other (i.e. person) as potentially co-operative in his resistance, 
or as potentially resistant in his co-operation, lies at the heart of our 
awareness of personality in one another”. Our awareness of God is 
the same. We are aware of God as will in the form of unconditional 
demand, but we are also aware of God as ultimate or final succour. In 
these phrases “absolute demand” and “final succour” there is again 
that polarity implicit in the royal fatherhood of God. To believe in God 
as a king is to recognize His claim upon you, but to believe in God as 
a father is to believe that human life conceivably has some claim upon 
God. 

In brief then this was the way in which I discovered the polarity 
within the Christian experience of God. But lest the figure of magnetic 
polarity should suggest too strongly the separation and permanent 
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opposition of the two poles, let me say that electrical polarity helps us 
further. In electricity the polarity is, I think, transferable. The nega- 
tive pole can become the positive pole and vice versa. So it is with the 
royalty of God. The kingship of God is not only righteous, but gracious, 
and the fatherhood is not only loving but authoritative and corrective. 
The polarity is pervasive because it belongs to a personal God. He is 
never king without being father, but he is never father without being king, 
and in this personal, royal, fatherly role He ever confronts us. By the 
time that I became a student of Principal Wheeler Robinson in 1931, 
the main pattern of this polarity was established for me. Dr. Robinson 
showed me how that polarity was valid also for the Holy Spirit as 
both Comforter and Judge. 

It would be tedious and unnecessary to argue the presence of this 
polarity in the biblical portrayal of God. Let us rather refresh our- 
selves with and delight ourselves in some of the passages and images 
in which the polarity is set forth. 

There is first, for example, those sentences of divine self-predication 
which are so characteristic of certain portions of scripture. I refer 
to those sentences of scripture in which God is said to speak in the 1st 
person. W. Fischer has coined the expressive term “auto kerygma”— 
the self-proclamation of God by God to describe these “I am” sentences. 
The first commandment reads: 

“T am the Lord your God, who brought you out of the land of Egypt, 
out of the house of bondage. You shall have no other gods before me” 
(Exod. 20:2f). This verse clearly portrays God as Redeemer and 
Lawgiver. Redemption is a figure derived from family duties. It is 
the kinship idea. Lawgiving is clearly derived from royal duties. Thus 
the “I Amness” of Yahweh is redemptive and regulative, redeeming 
and royal. 

It is this same polarity which lies implicit in the Davidic and Isianic 
conception, “The Holy One of Israel” (Ps. 89:18). The title sets forth 
God as “belonging” and yet as separate. Perhaps even more striking 
is the prophetic 


“a righteous God AND a Saviour ; 
there is none besides me” (Is. 45:21). 


The word “AND” does not mean “or”, for it is not alternatives that 
are contemplated; nor does it mean “and in spite of this” for there is 
no triumph over dichotomy. Rather AND means “and in virtue of this” 
or “and therefore” a Saviour, for it is identity that is proclaimed. 

Such phrases as “royal throne” (I Kings 1:46; 9:5; I Chron. 22:10; 
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II Chron. 7:18, Esther 1:2; 5:1) or “royal power” (II Kings 14:5, 
15:19; II Chron. 25:3) or “royal majesty” (I Chron. 24:25) or “royal 
glory” (Esther 1:4) or “royal crown” (Esther 1:11; 2:17; 6:8) or 
“royal dominion” (Dan. 6:26), or “royal law” (James 2:8), are all 
appropriate phrases. So are the “throne of judgment” (Prov. 20:8), or 
“his throne is upheld by righteousness” (Prov. 20:28); or “throne of 
honour” (Is. 22:23), but the full Christian understanding comes only 
with “the throne of grace” (Heb. 4:16). It is the throne of grace be- 
cause it is the throne of God and of the Lamb (Rev. 22:1, 3). God sits 
upon his throne, but the Lamb is in the midst of the throne, 


and he who sits upon the throne 
will shelter them with his presence (Rey. 7:15-17). 


What is true of apocalyptic poetry is true of the credal assertions of 
the Bible as a comparison of vv 3-5 with 7a of Psalm 95 will immediately 
show. Yet in creeds doctrine is maintained or proclaimed, whereas in 
prayer it is assumed. Prayer is one of the most fruitful sources of 
doctrine, for in prayer a man does not argue his faith unless in rebellion. 
Rather he utters his faith. Perhaps the crowning illustration of the 
divine polarity is in the Lord’s Prayer itself. You will remember the 
two decisive lines, 

Our father 


Thy kingdom come. 
This father has not a family but a kingdom, and this kingdom is ruled 
by a father. 

This is not an inconncinnity or a dichotomy. It is a polarity and an 
identity, and in itself the last word concerning the revelation of God 
in Christ. It is no accident that in the Johannine prayer, Jesus addresses 
God thus: 

“O righteous Father” (John 17:25). 
“Righteous” is a royal adjective appropriate to kingship, but it is here 
associated with fatherhood and so the polarity is once more complete. 

In Rey. 4 the heavenly throne stands surrounded by an emerald 
rainbow. In scripture the rainbow figures the mercy of God. If as 
the hymn puts it: 

“Thy rainbow arch our mercy’s sign”, 
then majesty is encircled by mercy, and glory is enshrined in grace, 
and the very architecture of the divine sanctuary, not to mention the 


earthly, embodies and displays the polarity of the royal and redeeming 
God. 
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It was an interesting experience to bring this polaric pattern to bear 
upon the lectures of Convocation week. In the light of it there appeared 
to me to be a discrepancy between the first and third of Dr. Calhoun’s 
lectures. In his third lecture he set forth clearly the polarity of God 
for he spoke of “the inescapable judgment” and of the “limitless mercy” 
of God. This was clearly an echo of H. H. Farmer. He also used that 
pattern to criticise the conception of God expounded in Plato’s second 
chapter of the Republic and tenth chapter of the Laws. But this patern 
is also applicable to and is the criterion of the teaching of Jesus. In 
discussing the antecedents and foci of Jesus’ message, Dr. Calhoun used 
these words: “The prophetic message as we know centered around two 
foci: the reign of God on the one hand, and the righteousness which 
God commands on the other”. There followed an analysis of the reign 
and righteousness of God. 


There are of course, two foci to an eclipse and so Dr. Calhoun rightly 
adduces two points as the foci. But according to our polanic pattern 
the foci should be not the realm or reign or rule of God on the one 
hand and his righteousness on the other, for these are the same. The 
N.T. let alone the O.T. shows that this is so. Jesus says (Mk. 1:14), 
“The kingdom of God is at hand”, but Paul puts the same fact in this 
way: “For in it the righteousness of God is revealed through faith 
for faith:’ (Rom. 1:17). In the Gospel kingdom and righteousness 
are synonymous. The foci rather should be the reign and the grace, and 
not the reign and the righteousness. But probably foci is too flat and 
static a figure, and polarity is preferable. This is not to deny that there 
is a further and different polarity within the conception of the reign 
or kingdom of God. The poles here are the ruling principle—the reign, 
on the one hand, and the realm, the domain of the rule on the other. 
In our modern world this polarity is an unceasing and increasing ten- 
sion. The realm is ever enlarging—not only in the fields of knowledge 
and in the new sciences, but also in the ever expanding universe of 
exploration and discovery. Thus it comes about that the pole of the 
realm occupies our attention so much, that the other pole of the rule, 
or God’s kingship over the universe, is diminished. The divine polarity 
calls for the preacher to proclaim in season and out of season: “The 
Lord reigneth,’ “The earth, the universe, is the Lord’s.” 


Dr. Hasleden’s second lecture was surely one of the most brilliant 
lectures ever heard by his hearers. The more unfortunately thus that 
it should be marred by a theologically false note. Dismissing what he 
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called the high and mystical doctrine of the love and justice of God, he 
turned to Aristotle for a definition of justice, and claimed that the only 
attitude towards the Negro now possible or practical was that of justice. 
It would appear that the lecturer here opened himself to several lines 
of criticism and reproach. 

a) It must first be asked what definition of justice is there that is not 
equally a definition of love? Certainly the Aristotelian definition of 
justice, he used, could be for the Christian equally a definition of Chris- 
tian love. 

b) He isolated justice and demanded that justice be the attitude 
required to the Negro. Was the learned lecturer suggesting that he 
was replacing Christ’s second commandment, “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself” with another commandment: “Thou shalt be just 
to thy neighbour even if he be a Negro”? O the pity of it that he 
supported his case by a definition from Aristotle, when the whole doc- 
trine of the polarity of the love and righteousness ef God was at hand to 
make his case invincible and ultimate. 

Of course this polarity in God is capable of application to every situa- 
tion in life in which God confronts us. Each will have his own witness 
to make in this connection. But perpetually the church loses sight of 
this polarity and becomes involved in Marcionism or in transaction 
theories of the atonement. 

The implications of this polarity for worship and for human parent- 
hood are very close. Worship has for its by-product the contemplation 
or study of the royal parenthood of God, the most experienced parent of 
us all. In worship, in its blessing and judgment, its approval and cor- 
rection, we study the father king at work. Thus in worship we ever 
bring our human parenthood under the scrutiny of divine parenthood. 

Indeed within the family this polarity achieves its greatest actuality 
in our lives, for parents must educate their children in love and justice. 

The docrine thus displayed is not merely an exercise in content and 
in definition—it is also in its polarity a discipline of the spiritual under- 
standing. Doubtless we are all ready to affirm the divinity and the 
humanity in Christ Jesus, but which of us will claim to hold the divine 
and human in perfect balance? Either we shall rejoice in the divinity 
at the expense of the humanity, or we shall sympathise with the humanity 
at the expense of the divinity. Christology is the study of this balance. 
So it is with the majesty and the mercy of God. Either we shall glory 
in the majesty and tend to underrate the mercy, or else we shall revel 
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in the mercy and not take sufficiently into account the majesty. No 
doubt our church historians could name those like Chrysostom and 
Calvin and Barth who have seen the majesty too clearly, and those like 
Ignatius and Bernard and Schleiermacher who have wondered before 
the mercy. How is it with us? Where is the bent and delight of our 
spirtual understanding? This quest for the polarity in God is a slow 
but progressive drawing near of the whole man to the mystery of God. 
Approximation only is probable in this world, but there is the promise 
of fulness in stature in Christ whereby we shall someday see clearly. 


The Conversion of Outer Space 


STANLEY I. STUBER* 


HE THEME which I have selected for this alumni oration is “The 

Conversion of Outer Space.” It should be clearly understood at the 
very beginning that my main emphasis will be religious rather than 
scientific. While it is impossible these days to escape the implications, 
and even the intellectual exploration of outer space from a scientific 
point of view, our chief concern is the spiritual conversion of the new 
universe which is now being discovered. 

Just as President Eisenhower, in releasing that amazing document, 
“Introduction to Outer Space,’ emphasized the point that all this is 
no longer science fiction, and must be taken seriously, so I believe that 
what is happening now in the realm of science is not only a tremendous 
challenge to religion, but is already changing our theology and will in 
time alter many of our social patterns and our course within the area 
of human relations. 


The Atomic Age 


The new Atomic Age, with its space ships, rockets, and vast energy, 
is the greatest challenge to Christianity since the Protestant Reformation. 
There is every possibility that it will, over the next century or so, radi- 
cally transform not only the thinking, the theology of the church, but 
also most of the practical ways and means of applying its Christian 
message. This challenge, which can represent a great forward move- 
ment of the church, may well bring about the Second Reformation 
which is now so desperately needed throughout Christendom. 


The new Space Age will certainly force Christianity to take a new 
look at its theology which is now largely based upon the thinking of 
the Middle Ages. It will challenge it to reshape its over-all organiza- 
tion, since the present unhappy divisions developed out of situations 
and problems, both civil and religious, are no longer relevant. It will 


* Dr. Stuber ’28, author and world traveller, is General Secretary of the Council 
of Churches of Greater Kansas City. He was formerly executive head of the 
J) apan International Christian University Foundation, and has played a leading 
part in the formation of the National Council of Churches and the World Council 
of Churches. He is Interim Professor of Church History, Central Bapist Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Kansas City, Kansas. He delivered this address at the Colgate 
Rochester Alumni Banquet at Spring Convention on April 9, 1958. 
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compel Christianity to deal with the greater issues of brotherhood, social 
justice, and world or universe peace, and take a definite stand on the 
banning of the testing of nuclear weapons. 

Just as Christianity made radical adjustments in the early centuries 
of its existence to accommodate itself to Greek thought and Roman 
customs ; just as it adjusted itself to the Renaissance and the early dis- 
coveries of science; so it will have to adjust itself to this fast moving 
Atomic Age—or else possibly be superseded by a new Modern Faith. 


Toynbee’s Challenge 

Arnold Toynbee has challenged us to be creative and meet the fast 
moving future by being in command of history, rather than being molded 
by it. Toynbee has sometimes been called a “Prophet of Doom” because 
he has said that our modern civilization may well break to pieces and 
follow other great civilizations of both the East and the West into decay 
and oblivion. But in a television interview of a few weeks ago he denied 
that he was a prophet of doom. In fact, he holds out great promise 
for modern civilization—under certain conditions. 

One of these conditions is that it regulate, control, master, atomic 
energy, and develop some sensible and workable system of disarmament. 
(We must now catch up with Russia not only in the mastery of space, 
but also in the outlawing and use of atomic bombs.) Another condition 
is that we keep on growing not only physically, aided by science, but 
morally and spiritually. And another condition is that we grow up 
in the entire conception of religion, and let the mystery, the wonder, 
the majesty of the great universe enlarge our visions as well as our souls. 


The Whole Umverse 
While the Great Commission of our Lord seems to apply only to the 
nations of this world, the larger implications of the whole universe is 
contained within it. Our parish is no longer the world of John Wesley, 
but the vast universe of Albert Einstein. The saving power of Christ 
must follow the flag wherever it may go; whether it be upon the seas, 
or in the sky, or upon the moon, and even farther out into outer space. 
Religion must not only keep pace with science in its research, inquiry 
and thinking; religion must also match science in daring, in adventure, 

and in the actual exploration of new territory. 
While the New Testament concept of our evangelistic task is related 
primarily to this world, and probably always will be, there is implied 
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in Jesus’ promise of the “greater things” yet to come, and his promise 
of the leadership of the Spirit of Truth, a commission to conquer for 
true religion in all new territory, all new areas, all new worlds, which 
we as Christians can possibly reach. Therefore I truly believe that 
we have, as our basic task, the spiritual conversion of outer space. We 
must include the whole universe in our evangelistic task, and not leave 
the control of outer space in the hands of the military, scientists, govern- 
ments—not even the United Nations. 


Mad Race to the Moon 


At the present time there is, among the nations of the world, and 
particularly two of them, a mad race to the moon. They are willing to 
spend billions of dollars to get there first. What they will find when 
they get there is still a wild scientific guess. But the national prestige, 
and the potential military advantage, seem to be dominating factors. 
We are now, sad to say, living in a war economy which embraces the 
whole universe. : 

While I am simply thrilled and fascinated with what scientists are 
now producing in relation to outer space, I am all the more challenged 
by their thinking, their research, their plans, their time-table for the 
future. And although these rockets, missiles, space ships, solar landing 
fields, and many other almost incredible instruments, and machines, 
are extremely important (since they have already opened to us an en- 
tirely new dimension of space), it is the spirit of adventure, the daring 
thinking back of all this which is of our greatest concern as religious 
leaders. It would seem to me that Christianity is now faced with a 
world revolution far greater than it had to confront as it first moved 
out into the Greek world, as it later was confronted with the Renaissance, 
and still later with the industrial revolution. 


Religious Implications 

What concerns Christianity at this point in the new Atomic Age is 
not so much the physical and scientific discoveries, as the specific im- 
plications of all this for us right here upon this earth. It may be possible 
in a few years to send a few daring souls to the moon. But I dare 
say they will want to start back on the return flight almost immediately. 
On the basis of all the information science can give us now, life on the 
moon is not too attractive—especially for lovers. Space suits and 
helmets are not particularly conducive to romance. There is good 
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reason to believe that even the Reds will prefer the “Moon over Moscow” 
more than restricted romance on the moon itself. This of course 
does not rule out the dreadful possibility that, as in former wars, love 
and homes and truth will have to take second place to potential military 
victory. 

It is with this awful possibility that Christianity must deal. Even in 
spite of the fact that it has not made too much progress, even in the 
more conventional areas of brotherhood, freedom, social justice and 
world peace, it now is challenged to redouble its efforts—adding to the 
conventional the new implications of outer space attitudes, atomic think- 
ing, and actual nuclear achievements. By taking on this new dimen- 
sion we may be able, because of the increased time-table and the inherent 
dangers to all concerned, and because of the challenge of Communism, 
to work out together, as Christians of many different creeds, colors 
and nationalities, not merely our common salvation but the literal salva- 
tion of the world itself. 


The Great Choice 


It is very apparent to most thinking people today that we are faced 
with a great choice; a choice between possible destruction of the worst 
kind or a new world developed scientifically for the benefit of mankind. 
This is not fancy or theory. It is not Russian propaganda. The terrible 
thing about it is—it is all too true. It is a choice made all the more 
pressing, to be sure, because of the claims of Communism. Science 
alone cannot make the choice. Science can provide the instruments. 
Science can create the means, but it cannot make the final choice. Left 
to itself, especially linked as it is today with the military, the prospect 
of survival looks dark indeed. Nothing on the face of the earth—not 
politics, not education, not big business—is powerful enough to take 
control of the Atomic Age and give it moral and spiritual direction 
outside of creative, enlightened religion. 

But is religion, with its many divisions and its different interpretations, 
ready to assume this task of moral and spiritual leadership in the Atomic 
Age? At first glance it would seem impossible. In fact, judging from 
the noisy reactions coming from certain realms of religion such a pos- 
sibility seems very remote. The faith put in the St. Christopher medal 
attached to the U. S. satellite Vanguard is certainly not the kind of 
faith needed to control the thought-world of outer space. On the other 
hand the popular managers of those who are now proclaiming the “Sec- 
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ond Coming” of Christ by means of all kinds of mass media, are not 
prepared intellectually to lead us toward any kind of an atomic 
Promised Land. Just because certain religious leaders make use of 
the public relations. boys on Madison Avenue, and all sorts of scientific 
equipment, is no indication that they are equipped to do any open- 
minded, creative thinking—the kind needed to be a match for those 
research scientists who are now having a field day at our expense. 

During the past few years the neo-orthodox scholars have created 
a revival of biblical theology which has served a good purpose if we 
can get through it fast enough to apply their basic lessons to the realities 
of the modern age. 


Religion and Science 

Where then will we get religious leaders with the courage, vision and 
brains to give moral and spiritual leadership in an Atomic Age? 

We cannot expect to compete with the scientists, particularly in their 
own area. We should be big enough to accept their findings; at least 
those scientific truths which are generally accepted. At this point there 
is no conflict between science and religion. We should be ready to 
recognize every new real discovery and we should keep pace with all 
kinds of true scientific advance. 

More than this, we must, even in our theology, be guided by the 
scientific attitude. It will do religion a vast amount of good to be 
open-minded, to experiment, to test and adventure. It will do religion 
a great deal of good to discard old outworn words and thoughts and 
dogmas, and be willing to substitute the new, greater truth for custom 
and tradition. It is high time that instead of trying to by-pass the 
lessons of the Renaissance, of the Enlightment, Humanism and the 
Social Gospel, we examine them critically, not blindly, taking the best 
they have to offer for the future. 


A Deeper Religion 


This does not mean for one moment that we should become super- 
ficial or blindly optimistic in our religion. Quite the opposite. We 
must grow out of our religious childish ways and thinking; we must 
grow out of our littleness and Medieval thoughts. We must grow into 
a Christianity of greatness. The demand of the Atomic Age is not 
for a shallow Christianity, but for a Christianity which is deep and sound 
and true all the way; a religion which will tap the wells of Mysticism 
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and of the New Revelation. And if we are to get religious leaders of 
this character we must not only encourage our preachers and our 
theologians along these lines; we must even prepare the way for them 
through scholarships and centers of Advanced Theological Studies. In- 
stead of industrial concerns and wealthy individuals putting most of 
their money in the scientific training basket, if they are wise, and if 
they want to have a relevant Christianity, they must invest new money, 
lots of money, and lots of talents and time, in the support of this new 
type of theological education. 


New Theological Training 

Along with a revised theological curriculum, which will take us be- 
yond neo-orthodoxy, there is need for a colony of religious scholars who 
will give themselves over a period of years to developing the kind of 
religious thinking needed so desperately to head off world destruction. 
Certain young people of great promise should be given generous 
scholarships and fellowships in order to do spiritual and moral research 
in depth. Theological professors should be given the ways and means 
to enable them to do creative thinking and writing. Certain preachers 
of fifty or so, too old to suit the fancy of most pulpit committees, ought 
to be recruited and honored with a substantial living for the sole pur- 
pose of developing, either in connection with a seminary or a place in 
the sun in Florida or California, there own spiritual insights. One of 
the great mistakes we are making at the present time in the Christian 
Church is to exult immaturity. When are we ever going to honor 
and cherish religious wisdom and spiritual maturity over pulpit show- 
manship and popular appeal? 


Is Christianity Ready? 

Now I am not dealing with this theme of the Conversion of Outer 
Space just for the fun of it—although I see no reason why the scientists 
should have all of the fun and excitement. There are very serious 
overtones to this whole matter, and one of them which concerns me 
most of all is that Christianity, from where I stand today, does not 
seem to be ready to assume the kind of religious and moral leadership 
which the new Atomic Age demands. I may be wrong, and I hope I 
am, but there seems to be, in the main, a return to the theological 
thinking of the Middle Ages. A sanction of respectability has been 
placed upon the “end of the World” theology of popular evangelists 
by certain ecumenical groups. There is abroad, the feeling that the 
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norm of true religious thinking and practice rests in Minneapolis and 
Los Angeles. There are, to be sure, exceptions to this general rule, 
but unless the general trend is reversed we will, while using modern 
scientific gadgets, become more and more isolated from the very world 
which we are commissioned to save. 


Adjustments in History 


As an interim church historian, having seen the adjustments Christian- 
ity has made during the course of the centuries, and having noted the 
scores of false prophets who have predicted the end of the world and 
who have been discredited by the calendar, and noting that history has 
a way of honoring so-called heretics, I firmly believe that if we can 
save the world from atomic destruction, if we can only keep mankind 
from an atomic war, we will have as our own wonderful opportunity the 
planning of many decades of peace so fruitful and so helpful to all 
mankind, especially to the Far East and Africa, that even our quickened 
imaginations cannot dream of its possibilities. Instead of looking back 
a thousand years, the challenge of the moment is to look ahead with 
the full expectation that mankind will occupy this earth, before any 
major migrations to outer space, for another thousand years. This is 
the millennium which should really get us excited. 

The Bible, instead of discouraging this point of view, really en- 
courages it. When we get beyond the proof-text stage of Bible study 
and look at it as a whole, study its basic implications and receive its 
creative spirit, we will find that the Bible can serve as our guidebook 
for the future as well as of the past. Because this is true, there is all 
the more reason why we, as religious leaders, should get busy now 
with plans for the realities of the future. Naturally we do not imply 
that any of us will be around to witness the changes which will take place 
during the next few centuries, but we do strongly imply that the deci- 
sions we make within the next few years, yes, even within the next few 
months, can spell the difference between a world of chaos and a world 
of creative peace and mutual plenty. 


Hard Struggle Ahead 


We all appreciate the fact that it will be one of the hardest things in 
all the world to get religion to want to take leadership in relation to 
the future. The struggle for truth and freedom has always been tough, 
and will continue to be so. Human nature, sin, selfishness, so-called 
orthodoxy always block the way. But the remarkable thing is that 
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God has raised up, all through the centuries, pioneers, adventures of 
the spirit, brave souls who dare to listen to God and to obey Him. 
There will, we fear, always be persecution of one kind or another, but 
from age to age a little human progress will be made because a few 
have had the courage to insist that the eternal spirit supersede all 
materialism, no matter how powerful or glamorous it may be. The 
role of the true prophet of God is to advance, even against great odds, 
the concept and reality of the Kingdom of God on earth. 


A School of the Future 


This school in the past has produced many creative leaders, the most 
shining star of them all being Walter Rauschenbusch. And his star 
is still rising! Colgate Rochester still has the creative viewpoint, a 
warm evangelical spirit, the administrative leadership which will enable 
it to produce even more Christian leaders who will be a match for 
their own day and generation. 

I cannot speak for the whole alumni body, but I can say this as one 
who will be eternally thankful that God directed my path from Lewiston, 
Maine, to Rochester, New York: I hope and pray Colgate Rochester 
will always train preachers and leaders not merely for a realistic 
today but also for a better tomorrow, no matter how much some pro- 
fessionals dislike the words “progress” and the “social gospel.” 

We do not pretend to know what tomorrow will bring forth, either 
of good or of evil, but let all of us who have any connection with this 
great divinity school do all we can to help it serve the needs of the 
current age, and at the same time do all we can to use the scientific 
knowledge and atomic energy which God has for the moment seen fit 
to entrust to us, for the welfare and salvation, rather than the destruction 
and damnation of mankind. 

The Atomic Age began in practice when a new type of weapon was 
exploded over Hiroshima. “Christian” America developed and first 
used that terrible weapon of total destruction. The pilot of the plane, 
as he looked down upon that first explosion recorded in his logbook 
only two words, “My God!” It is quite apparent that these were 
words of exclamation mixed with awe. It is our task to convert those 
words into a prayer; into a word of praise for the Eternal God. It is 
our task to convert the whole Atomic Age so that when people think of 
atomic energy in the years to come they will not curse so-called “Christ- 
ian” America, but thank God for its leadership in creating a real and 
lasting age of peace. 


It Is Finished 


J. A. SANDERS* 


When Jesus had received the vinegar, he said, “It is finshed” ; and 
he bowed his head and gave up his spirtt. 


What does it mean, this word tetelestai? According to John it accom- 
panies the very expiration of Jesus’ last breath. What does it mean? 
There are so many possibilities. 

To be critically honest we should not find too much in the Greek 
verb teleo, meaning “accomplish” or “come to an end.” Franz Delitzseh 
in his translation of the N.T. into Hebrew (1880) uses undoubtedly the 
mot juste when he translates it kullah—It is finished. The form critics 
are probably right in seeing these so-called “last seven words” as later 
accretions. If we are interested in what really happened we must 
probably be satisfied with the likelihood of a simple outcry of pain and 
anguish. What the evangelists are trying to say, as so often elsewhere 
in the gospels, is that the crucifixion fits into the divine pattern. The 
point that had first to be established for the faith and mission of the 
church was that this crucifixion was not just another that Josephus 
might chronicle alongside that of the 800 Pharisees whom Alexander 
Jannaeus crucified in 88 B.C. or those crucified in the War of Varus 
in4 B.C. This was no accident of history. 


In other words, the crucifixion is not at all what it seems to be, a 
tragedy of life, another case of a good man unjustly accused—a mis- 
carriage of human justice. Far from that, it is the true statement of 
divine judgment on all mankind. Yet more and at the same time it is 
the true statement of divine grace. God did not conquer sin and solve 
man’s predicament by fighting evil with evil but by conquering evil with 
suffering love. 

Simply put, they wanted simply to say—this is not only a fact of 
history ; this is the true sovereignty of God. 

Then what is meant by tetelestai—It is finished? 


From the days of slavery we inherit the spiritual “Were you there 
when they crucified my Lord?” 


*Dr. Sanders is Joseph B. Hoyt Associate Professor of Old Testament Inter- 
pretation at Colgate Rochester and delivered this sermon at a regular morning 
worship service held in the Samuel Colgate Memorial Chapel on March 27, 1958. 
(All uses of scripture are indicated in italics.) 
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One of the outstanding factors in the cultic rites of Old Testament 
Israel was the act of remembrance, which we call today anamenesis. 
By this cultic principle Israel saw herself reflected in the stories which 
made up her cultic, or holy, history. For instance, by this principle 
later Israel claimed for herself in each generation the experience of the 
Exodus, or the vicissitudes and victories of Abraham and Jacob. Thus 
there was the sense of corporate personality whereby the patriarch Jacob 
was Israel latent or people Israel Jacob latent. The pattern of the inter- 
personal tensions between Jacob and Esau was the pattern of intertribal 
and international relations between Israel and Edom, or other nations. 
The blessings of Jacob (Gen. 49) or Moses (Deut. 33) upon the twelve 
patriarchs became little mirrors wherein the later tribes saw themselves 
well reflected. By the same principle, the church finds itself reflected 
in the gospel story. It is remarkable how the vicissitudes and victories 
of the twelve disciples are a portrait of the church since that time. Let 
us look carefully into the mirror which the last moment of Jesus’ life 
affords, to see if perhaps the world has ever really escaped that moment 
or if in some sense we must not hear for ourselves the anguished cry, 


“Tt is finished.” 
Suppose we gather about the cross and observe the reactions of those 


the passion account tells us heard or might have heard this fearsome 
cry. Weare told in Matthew that at Jesus’ final word the curtain of the 
temple was torn in two and in the Gospel to the Hebrews that a large 
lintel of the temple fell down. Nature’s response to this divine judgment 
was, as in the prophets, in concert with the curse, a fall of darkness at 
midday. Nature’s response is, therefore, in the early Christian cultus 
clear and sharp. What was man’s response? 

What meaning did it have, this awesome cry, to those present, those 


who were there when they crucified my lord? 
There were the two thieves, the one desperate for his life whose last 


hope of clinging to an empty existence was this teacher, this man of 
whom he had heard as the Christ. Save yourself and us! Let’s see 
you make good your claims. Like the tempter in the desert at the start 
of Jesus’ career this man at the end of his life challenges Jesus to show 
his supernatural powers. But all Jesus could respond was It ts finished. 
Disappointment and derision were the reaction of the first thief—Yeah, 
it’s over, but good. I knew you couldn’t do anything for anybody, any- 
way. You’rea big joke, Jesus. All life’s one big joke. And we hear his 
raucous, derisive, but frightened laughter pierce our own doubting 
hearts. 
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There was the second thief, and the centurion. Their reaction was 
much the same. We are receiving the due reward of our deeds; but 
this man has done nothing wrong is the rebuke of the so-called “good 
thief” to his weak companion. Likewise the centurion, according to 
Luke, said certainly this man was innocent. These two statements rep- 
resent at least the reaction of most men since that day. Jesus’ crucifixion 
is history’s prime example of the miscarriage of justice, the innocent 
oppressed and unjustly accused. This is humanism at its best: the 
cross is man’s sin, his inability because of his own fears and insecurity, 
to insure justice’s true balance and right execution, that trapped in 
his own fears and ambitions man yet fails to guarantee his own rights 
and dignity. Certainly this man was innocent, says the centurion, to 
our shame and to our failure. 


Then there were the Roman soldiers. It was noon, they say, when 
they crucified him. Assigned to a detail they did their job. And they 
crucified him. A soldier doesn’t ask why he drew this or that assign- 
ment; he does what he is ordered to do. And they crucified him. Nasty 
job to pull. But somebody has to. When your number’s up, your 
number’s up. And they crucified him. Wretched day. Hot. Humid. 
Cloudy. Storm brewing. Anybody for a quick game? And they cast lots 
to divide his garments. Thirsty! Listen to that one. He’s thirsty! Who 
in Hades isn’t on a damnable day like this? Here, give him some of 
that vinegar they throw out on their passover—that’ll show him a 
thirst! If you are the king of the Jews, get out of this one—if you can! 
Not exactly a kingly brew, a royal potion. Father, forgive them. It is 
finished. A bad job; but it’s over now. It is finished. Another day, 
another shekel. 


Annas and Caiaphas heard it, and so did their legal advisors. A close 
call on that one. Seditious rebel. Can’t afford to have the Romans 
on our necks for the likes of him. Jeopardize the whole nation? Not 
on his life!! King of Israel indeed! But it’s over now. Case of the 
traitor Jesus closed. I?’s finished. 


The crowd dwindles. The shouting subsides. Wagging their heads 
they snort and chuckle. Destroy the temple! Who did he think he was? 
Rebuild it in three days! He fancied himself at playing Solomon. 
Good riddance, I say. That was a good one. But, it’s finished now. 

Somewhere in the shadows lurked a freed man. Released from prison, 


his first day out of jail. Barabbas delivered from bondage! Term of 
sentence finished. 
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Off in the distance on the palace balcony, stand Pilate and his wife. 
A nightmare come true, but after all—I didn’t really know him. It 
wasn’t as though he were somebody important. What’s done’s done. 
What I have written I have written, says he. Call the house boy and 
have him remove this bowl and make sure he cleans the ring around 
the bowl. If there is anything I can’t stand, says he, it’s a dirty wash 
bowl. The towel too. I like things neat and trim, nothing half done, 
you know. And that’s that. It is finished. 

Back in the shadows on the hill a few remain. The disciples and 
the women. The tragic end of a noble adventure. Everything seemed 
fine last night at supper. I gave up my fishing, my whole life to follow 
him. And it comes to this. What went wrong? What happened? 
Nothing means anything anymore. You bet your life on the best you 
know and then this. It’s all over. All I’ve believed in, everything 
I’ve put my faith in. Jt is finished. Disillusionment. Disappointment. 
Tragedy. Return to Galilee and return to trying to make a living 
fishing. That’s all there is now. It ts finished. 

Down the hill away stands a husky fellow, a field laborer looking 
pensively at the figure on the cross. Simon of Cyrene says to himself, 
I thought it would help a bit to carry the cross. I didn’t realize until 
now the hardest part—to have the cross carry you. Just to hang 
there. Poor fellow. I guess he’s glad it is finished. He had the rough 
part. Just hanging there. It’s good it is all over now; a body just 
couldn’t take much more. I?’s finished. 

All kinds of people look for the kingdom of God, like Joseph, the 
one from Arimathea. A pious man if ever there was one. A member 
of a local small town Sanhedrin. You can’t blame him though. He 
didn’t have anything to do with this. He’s against capital punishment 
in the first place, and not only that, he couldn’t be sure about Jesus— 
he was looking for the kingdom of God. But too late now. Right or 
wrong such people typically find what they are looking for a little 
too late. Nothing now to say or do for that matter but bury the 
remains. Well, that we can do in proper style. The best tomb avail- 
able, the finest shrouds—pile the flowers high. Better late than never. 
The finish it is. 

But in the stillness of eternity did you ever hear a heart break? In 
the chill of infinity did you ever hear the heart of God break? I have 
given the beloved of my soul into the hand of the enemy. 

But it is finished. God broke his own heart and it was finished. The 
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love of God pursued us everyone to that hill where the cross stands. 
What does it mean to us that it is finished? Not with armies celestial 
or apocalyptic cataclysm, not with swords loud clashing, nor vengeance, 
not rebuke, nor justice, nor just deserts: the strife is o’er, the battle 
done! Jt is finished. Love pursued sin and evil, corruption, ignorance, 
rebellion, and pride all the way to Calvary and nailed them to the cross. 
We have done our worst. Man can do no worse than he has already 
done. It is finished. No Enochian Son of Man appearing in the clouds 
with angelic armies won this battle. No, God just broke his heart. 
And it is finished. 

The strife is o’er, the battle done ; the victory of life is won; 

The song of triumph has begun; It is finished! 

The powers of death have done their worst, but Christ their legions 
has dispersed 

Let shouts of holy joy outburst; Jt is finished! 

(Organ interlude pianissimo: “O Sacred Head Now Wounded’’) 

Then I looked, and I heard around the throne . . . the voice of 
many angels, and the number of them was ten thousand times ten 
thousand, and thousands of thousands, saying with a loud voice “Worthy 
is the Lamb who was slain to receive power and riches and wisdom and 
might and honor and glory and blessing.” And I heard every creature 
in heaven and on earth and under the earth and in the sea saying, “To 
him who sits upon the throne and to the Lamb be blessing and honor 
and glory and might forever and ever!” Amen. 


The Report of the Dean 


FOR THE YEAR 1957-58 
OREN HULING BAKER 


I. ENROLLMENT 


HE ACADEMIC year opened on September 10, 1957 with an enroll- 

ment of 130 students distributed among the three classes as follows: 
First Year 41, Second Year 38, Third Year 46. Four were accepted 
for limited studies as Special Students, and one continued as an Un- 
classified Student. Two students matriculated in the First Year Class 
in January 1958, and one Special Student entered at that time. There 
were three withdrawals. Five members of the Third Year Class and 
one Special Student completed their studies at the close of the autumn 
semester. This left a total of 124, including four Special Students and 
one Unclassified Student, continuing in course at the year’s end. 
Denominationally, Baptist students numbered 87; Methodist 17; Pres- 
byterian 12; Congregational 3; Disciples 2; Lutheran 1; Evangelical 
United Brethren 1; and Pentecostal 1. Thirty veterans were enrolled. 
Eighty-two colleges and universities were represented in the student 
body. Two students from foreign countries, Mr. John Mauritzen, of 
Oslo, Norway, and Mr. Michael Kromberg, of Johannesburg, South 
Africa, have enriched our fellowship during the year. 


II. ADMISSIONS 


Sixty applications were received during the year. Twenty-eight of 
these have been approved for entrance in September 1958. Five pre- 
viously accepted bring the total to thirty-three. Nine have been rejected ; 
six have been cancelled; seven are under consideration. Eight have 
been given tentative acceptance for 1959; one for 1960. 


Among those accepted for September 1958, seventeen are married. 
Eleven have children. Twenty-six are Baptist in their denominational 
affiliation; three are Methodist; one is Congregational; one is Pres- 
byterian; two are Disciples. Thirty-one colleges and universities are 
represented in the group. There will be twelve veterans in the new 
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The entering class for September 1958 will probably be as large 
as that of last year with the prospect of an increase in the total enroll- 
ment. 


III. GUIDANCE AND PERSONAL COUNSELING 


At the beginning of the year, each new student is interviewed for 
the purpose of making a final check on his documents of admission, 
for consultation concerning registration in the light of his vocational 
objective, and for routine matters which pertain to his settlement in 
the School. The Dean serves as Chairman of the Committee on Scholar- 
ship Aid. Each application is studied to determine the amount of 
assistance that may be required to enable the student to meet his financial 
obligations. It is expected that each student will participate, as much 
as his resources allow, in the payment of his tuition, and that he will 
maintain the academic average required for graduation. In this early 
interview, it is also determined whether the student will register for 
the three-year or the four-year plan. The latter is strongly urged upon 
men whose parish responsibilities are likely to add a burden that would 
threaten their academic attainment if they undertook to complete the 
requirements for the degree in three years. About forty percent of 
our current enrollment in the degree program are on the four-year plan. 

Personal counseling has continued to be an important responsibility. 
Most of the students who use this service seek it on their own initiative. 
Occasions arise, however, when poor performance in a student’s field 
work indicates that a personal problem is the basic source of difficulty. 
In these cases, the student is referred to the Dean for special study. 
The number requiring psychiatric treatment increased during the year. 
Dr. David C. Thurber has continued to serve us in the examination 
of our students on the plan of selection adopted last year, and has been 
on call for medical care when needed. He has been attentive in this 
work, and has given us wise counsel in special cases. 

Some concern has been expressed during the year about the number 
of our graduates who enter the parish ministry. The percentages given 
below, for the decade ending with 1957, are a fair indication of the 
trend of interest in the pastorate among our students. Over a longer 
period, the fluctuation would probably not appear significant. Of the 
total number of living alumni in the United States, (1,283) 609 are 


pastors. Of these, 403 are serving Baptist churches and 206 other 
denominations. 
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1948 — 50% 
1949 — 70% 
1950 — 80% 
1951 — 95% 
1952 — 81% 
1953 — 71% 
1954 — 77% 
1955 — 80% 
1956 — 64% 
1957 — 60% 


IV. INSTRUCTION AND EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


In my report last year, I indicated that we had, at that time, com- 
pleted one full year of experience with the new curriculum. This year 
we improved our administration of the program through a more syste- 
matic use of counseling in which the entire Faculty participated. Tenta- 
tive appraisals of the revised plan of studies have been made in informal 
discussions at various times, but the final verdict cannot be rendered 
until the period of four years, for which it was projected, has expired. 

The University of Rochester has continued to contribute to the educa- 
tion of our students. Four young men took courses at the under- 
graduate level in 1957 to remove entrance deficiencies in liberal arts 
studies. Three students were enrolled in the graduate school for special 
courses which will be credited toward the Bachelor of Divinity degree 
according to the agreement with the University under the new plan of 
cooperation adopted in 1954. Tuition costs for courses taken to remove 
entrance conditions were paid also from the Fund. The balance reported 
by the Bursar of the University of Rochester, September 30, 1957, in- 
cluding the annual increment, was $4,889.68. Expenditures since that 
date for tuition purposes amounted to $749.50. The balance in the 
account on March 31, 1958, was $4,095.18. 

Last year I drew attention to the decision of the Faculty to resume 
the program for advanced studies whereby qualified students may earn 
the degree of Master of Theology or the degree of Doctor of Theology. 
The Committee appointed to work out details of an appropriate plan 
completed its task in the early fall of 1957. Full announcements ap- 
peared in the January 1958 Catalogue. Two applicants for doctoral 
studies have been approved for the academic year 1958-59. One 


application for the Master’s program is pending. 
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Significant among the new educational opportunities offered to our 
students during the year was the resumption of Clinical Pastoral Train- 
ing at the Rochester State Hospital. It will be recalled that this program, 
inaugurated in 1937 as a summer course, was discontinued in 1949. 
With the appointment of the Rev. James E. Van Vessem as Protestant 
Chaplain at the Hospital, it became possible to make new arrangements 
for this work. The response of the students has been enthusiastic. 
Mr. Van Vessem is eminently qualified to direct this work. He has 
participated also in the regular instruction at the School by conducting 
a seminar in “Religion and Mental Health”. 


Two of our students, Mr. Lloyd Demcoe and Mr. Patrick Finleon, 
have been awarded Senior Honors Scholarships by the American Asso- 
ciation of Theological Schools for the year 1958-59. The purpose of 
these awards is to free theological seniors from the necessity of re- 
munerative work and enable them to devote all of their time to academic 
studies. The awards to our students were $1,000 and $850 respectively. 


By your action in May 1957, three Graduate Fellows have been 
studying at other institutions during the current year. Mr. Frederick 
Sheldon Downs, Class of 1957, has been in residence at the University 
of St. Andrews, Edinburgh, during the current year. He reports 
progress toward his degree and will continue in the same institution 
for another year. Mr. Robert Marion Puckett, Class of 1957, began 
his studies for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at the University of 
Chicago last October. Mr. Richard John McKenna, Class of 1956, 
has been engaged in similar work at Union Theological Seminary for 
the degree of Doctor of Theology. Mr. William Lacey Malcomson, 
Class of 1957, whom you appointed a Graduate Scholar has been at 
Princeton University engaged in a program of study to prepare him 
to teach religion in one of our foreign mission fields. 


V. RECOMMENDATIONS 


Action is requested on the recommendation of the Faculty that Mr. 
James Edward Cheek, and Mr. Bruce Donald Rahtjen, both of the 
Class of 1958, be appointed Graduate Fellows for a year of specialized 
study during the period 1958-59, and that an appropriation of $1,000 
each be allowed to assist them in financing their work. It is further 
recommended by the Faculty that Mr. Frederick Sheldon Downs, Class 
of 1957, be reappointed a Graduate Fellow with an appropriation of 
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$1,000 to assist him in completing his studies at the University of St. 
Andrews, Edinburgh, Scotland. 
Action is also requested on the recommendation of the Faculty that 


the Bachelor of Divinity degree be conferred upon the following members 
of the Class of 1958: 


John T. Adamezyk George R. Leissner 
Howard C. Adams James G. Lovell 
James A. Braker Mary Jean Mertz 
James E. Cheek John H. Minott 
Dennis L. Crawford Edward D. Peachey 
C. Burtis Crooks Frederik E. Petersen 
David C. Derby Louis V. Phillips 
Thomas H. Ellis Clair A. Popp 
Edward F. Eskra Bruce D. Rahtjen 
Lloyd D. Fett G. Todd Roberts 
Jerry C. Freiert Robert L. Rodgers 
Randolph B. Hellwig Jerold J. Savory 
John A. Hoyt Howard L. Still 
James W. King Roy L. Thompson 


Clifford E. Kolb 


Annual Report of the Librarian 
MAY 1, 1957—APRIL 30, 1958 


To the President of Colgate Rochester Divinity School: 


I have the honor to submit herewith my annual report as Librarian 
of the Divinity School for the year ending April 30, 1958. 


SERVICE 


The presentation of library statistics has but little interest for most 
readers of annual reports. Nevertheless, these figures indicate there 
is present among our library constituency a seriousness of intent and 
purpose. Regular circulation amounted to-12,980 books, including 4,045 
overnight books. “Closed reserve” books given out at the Loan Desk 
amounted to 8,251, a slight increase over the previous year. Total 
circulation figures for the current year amounted to 21,231 volumes. 
A total of 1,305 titles, or 2,896 copies, were placed on “open” and 
“closed” reserve during the autumn and winter semesters. Evening 
attendance of 2,046 persons reflects a thirty percent decrease over last 
year. However, it should be pointed out that daytime use of the library 
was the highest since my association with the Divinity School. The 
production of religious classics in paper back form has made it possible 
for students to purchase at nominal cost their own copies of quite a 
few titles which formerly were available only from the library shelves. 


ACQUISITIONS 


A beautifully printed and illustrated book was presented to the Divinity 
School by Professor Henton Davies, a member of the faculty of the 
University of Durham, England, and Principal-Elect of Regent’s Park 
College, Oxford University. During the current semester, Dr. Davies 
served as special lecturer in Old Testament at Colgate Rochester. The 
book is entitled, The Relics of St. Cuthbert. St. Cuthbert was an 
English monk and bishop of the seventh century. The large volume is 
a splendid example of fine bookmaking. It was printed for the Dean 
and Chapter of Durham Cathedral at the University Press, Oxford, in 
1956. 


Perhaps the most significant purchase is that of The Golden Gospels 
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of Echternach, a facsimile edition. The original Codex was made in 
the eleventh century. It is now in the possession of the Germanisches 
Museum in Nuremberg. Apart from their historical significance, the 
Golden Gospels rate highly as a work of art. 

A very fine run of Baptist periodicals was received from the Univer- 
sity of Rochester Library. The sixty volumes include The New York 
Register, The Baptist Register, The New York Recorder and Register, 
The Examiner and Chronicle and The Examiner. 

From the estate of the late Reverend G. Nussmann, the Library 
received sixty-eight volumes of theological and religious periodicals 
published by the Evangelical Reformed Synod of North America, now 
known as the Evangelical and Reformed Church. 

A total of 1,104 volumes were added to the Library during the last 
fiscal year. Of this number 137 were gifts and 163 were bound period- 
icals. Our Library holdings as of May Ist, 1958 amounted to 96,525 
volumes. 


CATALOGUING AND CLASSIFYING 


The total number of titles catalogued and classified was 785. Cards 
filed in the official catalogue totaled 5,137, representing 4,004 new cards, 
716 temporary cards, and 417 replacements and additions. Cards added 
to the shelf list catalogue amounted to 1,052, of which 761 were new 
cards, 271 replacements, and 50 Baptistia and Sermon Index cards. 
The grand total of cards filed was 6,219. 


REPAIRING AND BINDING 


Books marked or remarked amounted to 2,241. Author sketches 
clipped from book jackets and pasted in new books amounted to 586. 
One hundred twenty-two books and 164 periodicals were prepared for 
commercial binding. Eighty-two periodicals were sewed in red rope 
covers in our work room and 156 periodicals were checked, boxed, 
labeled, and shelved with the unbound periodical collection. 


STAFF 


I wish to record my appreciation for the very fine cooperation and 
service rendered by the regular members of the Library staff. Miss 
Ethel F. Sayre has been able to carry on throughout the year in her 
capacity of part-time cataloguer. Miss Eleanor M. Lussow, reference 
librarian, and Miss Etta M. Cook, general assistant, have discharged 
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their respective duties very effectively. The increase in the number of 
students, faculty, and courses offered has greatly increased the work 
at the loan desk, particularly in the matter of “closed reserves”. 

Mrs. Shirley A. Mastin (Mrs. Richard E. Mastin) who had served 
as secretary and typist found it necessary to resign early in the fall. 
She was succeeded by Mrs. Audrey B. Horan (Mrs. Raymond B. 
Horan). Messers. Smith Turner and Richard S. Boyle have served as 
Student Assistants at the Loan Desk. During the past school year, 
Mr. Samuel Bronfield has served as Stack Clerk. 


Looxinc AHEAD 

The periodical holdings of the Library are considered to be the back- 
bone of the collection. Colgate Rochester is exceedingly fortunate in 
having an outstanding periodical collection. Approximately fifty per 
cent of the bound periodicals have been returned to their original location 
in the stacks. We hope to move the remaining periodicals as soon as 
the remaining portion of the Historical Collection is removed to its own 
stack room, thereby making our periodicals more readily accessible to 
students and faculty. 

Every effort continues to be made by members of the staff to serve 
the Library needs of the Divinity School constituency. 


Respectfully submitted, 
THEODORE Louis Trost 
May 8th, 1958 


Colgate Rochester Divinity School 


1100 SOUTH GOODMAN STREET 
ROCHESTER 20, NEW YORK 
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ACCOUNTANTS’ CERTIFICATE 


We have examined the books and records of Colgate Rochester 
Divinity School for the fiscal year ended April 26, 1958. 


The Securities were verified by a certified detailed statement from 
the Fiscal Agent (Security Trust Company), mortgages verified by 
physical inspection, cash on deposit by direct communication from 
the banks. 


The disbursements were substantiated by approved vouchers, and 
are in agreement with the financial books. 


The receipts from investments were recorded on the books as 
reported on monthly statements of deposit from the Fiscal Agent, 
Security Trust Company. The receipts from rents, tuition and mis- 
cellaneous sources were not verified in detail for record of each 
item. We did make a test of receipts as recorded in the receipt book 
to cash book and daily deposits with Bank. 


It is our opinion that the Balance Sheet, and supporting schedules, 
properly set forth the financial condition at April 26, 1958, and the 
operating results for the fiscal year then ended. 


MILLER, FRANKLIN, McLEOD & COMPANY 
Accountants and Auditors 
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TO THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES April 26, 1958 


COLGATE ROCHESTER DIVINITY SCHOOL 
Gentlemen, 


During the past year the assets of the school increased $143,275.71 as follows: 
Additions 


Endowment Funds .............. 
Plant Funds ..............:0s.s+s. - $176,304.18 Snel pate: 
Less, loan from Endowment ....... —127'000.00 
Plant Funds, net increase ........ + 49,304.18 +$291,244.97 
Deductions ea 
Centennial Fund balance of April 26, 
1957, transferred to Endowment ... — 140,991.27 
Decrease in Current Funds ......... — 1,977.99 — 142,969.26 


D Otat, Increase Pee aae Hy at +$148,275.71 

A more comprehensive analysis of these totals will be found in Schedule 1, 
page 8. However, mention should be made of the significant increase in the 
school’s endowment funds amounting to $241,940.79. Of this sum, $140,000 
(rounded figures) came from transferring last year’s unspent balance of the 
Centennial Fund to permanent endowment. The Board of Trustees authorized 
this action at the May 1957 meeting because it saw that current giving had reached 
the point at which the school’s field work program could henceforth be financed 
without the continued aid of this fund. Consequently, the trustees authorized 
making the balance a permanent part of endowment. The additional increases 
in endowment are explained in Schedule 1, page 8 

Another significant operation of the year was the construction of the Kate 
R. Andrews House for married students toward which Miss Andrews has made 
a generous contribution. This apartment house contains twelve apartments, ten 
of which have been occupied since January 20, 1958. Mr. Maurice Rowley, 
chairman of our Property Committee, will give a more detailed report on this 
building. Of one thing we can be sure: he will not mention the selfless devotion, 
time, thought, and skill he has given to this project. Miss Andrews, Mr. Rowley, 
Mr. G. Storrs Barrows, the architect, Mr. Raymond Mottshaw, the landscape 
advisor, Mr. Thomas Gosnell, chairman of the Building Committee, and the 
members of the Property Committee have contributed greatly to making it 
possible for the school to provide comfortable and well-appointed apartments for 
more of our students. The action of the trustees authorizing this construction is 
appreciated. 

The major portion of the cost of Andrews House was financed by a loan of 
$127,000 from Endowment Funds. To make this loan possible the Finance 
Committee authorized the sale of a common stock item whose market value gave 
a return of only about 1.75%. (The sale of this investment incidentally resulted 
in a profit of about $90,000.) In addition to this loan, the balance of the required 
funds has come from donations by friends and current operations. It is confidently 
expected that these latter two sources will be the means of eventually liquidating 
the balance of the loan. And furthermore, if the administration’s hopes are 
realized, the school will benefit from slight net additional income over and above 
the expenses of maintaining Andrews House. 

From the operating angle, the school again has a small surplus after providing 
for expenses and appropriations. Income from all categories—tuition, endowment, 
gifts, and auxiliary activities—shows increases. The expenses on the other hand 
are smaller than the amount spent last year. It should be noted, however, that 
the school this year was without the full-time service of two professors in its 
instructional departments. For details of income and expense, please refer to 
Exhibit B. ; 

In spite of present economic conditions the market value of our securities 
continues at the moment to have a good relationship to their cost. The ratio 
this year is 148%, whereas last year it was 151%. This is a drop of only about 2%. 

Respectfully submitted, 
F. A. Protrow, 
Treasurer. 
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COLGATE ROCHESTER DIVINITY SCHOOL 
Rochester, New York 


EXHIBIT A 


Balance Sheet 
April 26, 1958 


Assets 


Endowment Fund Assets, at cost April 1958 


Bondses(schedilem4)ipeate- are eecs ce © $2,350,310 
Preferred stocks (schedule 4) ....... 623,925 
Common stocks (schedule 4) ....... 4,111,226 
IMPOr toa gcc eure icine enue cH) su Spare 84,159 
mere ency WOAnNS) eeacs ven oe tees 4,552 
($5,432.44 less reserve $880) 

Duemttome clants hundsee.n... 0s esas 127,000 
Saville sna CCOMNES miners vena cee 52,270 
Wninvestedia cashmere iiarcis asses ee 121,879 

TOtalay asthe 3, 0g tee $7,475,321 


Plant Fund Assets, at cost 
Cash ae ht eee ae. Sea ER Oe te noe 
Constrictionsinmprosressmmc. snr ieee 
Educational and general buildings 
Dormitories and apartments 
Contents 


Total 


Current Fund Assets 


Cash on hand and in banks 
Savings accounts 


Sub-total 
Accounts receivable 


Bonds 


Market Value April 26, 
1958 


Cost 

April 26, 

1957 
$2,514,350.00 $2,489,728.73 
653,490.00 643,850.00 
1,506,820.00  1,518,950.00 
8415949 ” 72:291.60 
4'552.44 6995.14 

127,000.00 = 
5227056 52,270.56 
121'879.96 38,495.63 
5,064,522.45  4,822,581.661 

21,059.45 ~ 

153'790.55 Be 
973,360.44 971,906.26 
346,113.87 346,113.87 
226,684.01 226,684.01 
177,864.28  177'864.28 
1,898,872.60  1,722,568.42 
31,211.19 32,734.16 
6,883.73 5148.33 
38,094.92 37,882.49 
1,198.98 3,389.40 
39,293.90 41,271.89 
= 140,991.27 
$7,002,688.95 $6,727,413.24 
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COLGATE ROCHESTER DIVINITY SCHOOL 
Rochester, New York 
EXHIBIT A 


Balance Sheet 
April 26, 1958 


Funds and Liabilities 
April 26, April 26, 


Endowment Funds 1958 1957 
Unrestricted endowment (schedule 2) ............ $2,437,222.84 $2,432,722.84 
Restricted endowment (schedule 2) .............. 1,789,033.95 1,643,517.68 
Net profit on securities sold ..................... 573,158.23 481,233.71 

soca endow ment matt ark ar er. 4,799,415.02  4,557,474.23 

Reserve funds—temporarily functioning as endow- 
TVET Sie sete rt een SNe me Ne he ete a 265,107.43 265,107.43 
Ota laeree ty ee nae oe eon 53 5,064,522.451 4,822,581.661 


Plant Funds and Liabilities 


Ducmendowmentarands in, 480s occ ones ee ease ee te 127,000.00 = 
IER Woyath Weatac hc. Sa) oc 1 eel en enna Ae 1,360,482.73 1,349,632.73 
From interest and profits on investments ......... 155,395.84 155,395.84 
From unrestricted endowment and current funds .. 119,203.86 80,749.68 
From unidentified sources ..............-..-.-.-- 136,790.17 136,790.17 
PD Ota) Bras ose. era ee eee is Caen 1,898,872.60  1,722,568.42 
Current Funds 
Unexpended restricted funds (schedule 3) ........ 15,536.07 17,701.02 
Unexpended general fund 
Balance A prilig 26,0 1957 wos Se caya verses ctesd «5.0 2i0rn ore 23,570.87 19,741.35 
Add, excess of income of current year .......... 186.96 3,829.52 
SD tOtal mers esate ans parents 23,757.83 23,570.87 
Aol", SAS Sane One Oe Oot a nee 39,293.90 41,271.89 
Centennial Development Fund (expendable) 
Woexpended i pittsmem acer ese oss cio — 140,991.27 
Combined Total Funds and Liabilities .............. $7,002,688.95 $6,727,413.24 


1 In addition to these funds Colgate Rochester has a perpetual one-ninth interest 
in the income from the Inman Fund held permanently by the Lincoln Rochester 
Trust Company. The Fund’s total market value at this date is approximately 
$130,000. The market value of our one-ninth interest is, therefore, $14,444, 
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COLGATE ROCHESTER DIVINITY SCHOOL 


EXHIBIT B 


Statement of Income for the years ended 


April 26, 1958 and April 26, 1957 


April 26, 
Income for Educational and General Purposes : ross ie 
Maiti On eet rOMbeCas ity wea oe aes ane pet rs RESP oe nce, 20,362. 
firom—escHolans ips a iemem cds ae tea 21,899.00 
Sirbs otal weece caters <= Samra wy i Toke 42,261.35 
Endowment Income 
Bonds (Less amortization $1,370) .............. 79,193.66 
PP rererred SOtOCK SHIR eatin ys x cos) ob e.cuko hs ee + ok ean 28,457.52 
Gommotie Shoclce teeta st vs ticaer os 160,326.22 
NOG ae CG ann tee mneren ee iia stan ce soche 8 trae aot EE 3,021.92 
Savings eA CCOMNtSRtat hc a=) Ao RIR income sere 1,735.40 
inntata t= Eccl tarmac eee oe ose sas cee an seme ee 454.26 
MET PEC Var IE OALIS MEME teetoiein oc beatae cre ee ee 217.90 
Interest transferred to Development Fund ....... a 
Sib! Gta ae aeee ORGE Ceanee e 273,406.88 
Gifts 
TaN NbYaahat ig 2D) Sa Dee eae Be UY SRE A VE pom 8,767.00 
AMeticane baptists Convention pera sean eae ene 1,600.00 
GHUT CHES PRR PD pogo ee? i etd ee 21,196.49 
ITACHI CSe te dee tee Pn ee inca terse haa eae lee ee 56,083.211 
Giftsmror: Scholarshipsmactc- = 54)... eneea ne eee 3,299.40 
SUIT Va ae aA kee Ok Rh cn conc iiee GERRY co ee: ae 3,105.00 
SH Da Otal mer era tea eae 0 ee ee 94,051.10 
From Funds 
Development Fund ($35,633) and others .......... — 
Deduct Wesionateds= Incomes me sesso eee eee —7,245.00 
Total for Educational and General Purposes 402,474.33 
Income for Auxiliary Purposes 
Dormitories and Apartments 
Dormitories—ourlstudents =. .....2..........<+.- 6,091.00 
Dormitories—medical students ................... 2,475.05 
PADALEIICHiS mpm tr emia ate Co cne te icin he enue See 16,408.95 
(onterencesmandsoundty es: act ies anole 3,624.63 
Subs Botal 6 + ..cs.t6nhss come eee ee a ea 28,599.63. 
IRENSSNGE AY so AS oe 3 a ee eg AGE, Neer es a 20,790.27 
Total for Auxiliary Enterprises .......... 49,389.90 
Total Income Available for Current Use .............. $451,864.23 


1 Includes non-recurring gift of $10,000. 


April 26, 
1957 

$ 16,337.56 

20,767.00 


37,104.56 


75,180.25 
28,007.52 
154,074.45 
2,781.11 
1,478.00 
437.19 
184.09 
—3,953.00 


258,189.61 


8,086.16 
2,850.00 
20,175.42 
51,099.102 
1,819.00 
2,675.00: 


86,704.68 


36,611.00 
—6,915.00 


411,694.85 


3,952.00 
3,502.59 
13,411.77 
2,752.45 


23,618.81 


18,828.43 
42,447.24 


$454,142.09 
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COLGATE ROCHESTER DIVINITY SCHOOL 


EXHIBIT B 
Statement of Expense for years ended 
April 26, 1958 and April 26, 1957 
April 26, April 26, 
Expense for Educational and General Purposes 1958 1957 
Administration, Publications, and Placement Services $ 55,786.52 $ 54,036.47 


Envestinerit: oa5o0.t 7: ... 2a cago tyeeeetiones cue ane 7,873.73 7,945.21 
Public. Relations. 205 ©... Se eee. Cee eee 24,201.69 18,680.97 
Retirement Benefits 
Pensions SAS a Re Ee ee ys Rae ES SC) 10,147.68 9,147.74 
AND itys Premims pve oe: pee eee 8,649.65 9,048.00 
PederaligSocialesecurity, axes. s.0-80cee anon 2,058.43 1,936.72 
Martone Medical abremitns se. soe ioe cae oe 469.44 —_— 
Sub-Totalagecs ccs ee eee ee cee 21,325.20 20,132.46 
ATISEETICHI OLE epee 3c Ree Ode Ae she oie oolak coon 141,758.24 138,377.68 
Generale library os pent cee ne tei vane Tk an tes eee 22,006.17 21,572.74 
Scholarships 
Geers eg ete eS a eee nel oats oi RE 23,875.91 23,899.00 
IGE ACCC eae tree oie a eis cid ee 2,500.00 3,500.35 
Miri re hea. hoe lore Oe 360.00 — 
Ota Git tS we erotic eer ace iis wae ee ia 3,299.40 1,819.00 
Sigis= Ota lair sc ao ons) os saree eee 30,035.31 29,218.35 
Piysicate antag Pancational,) aac. .: s+ ecccraseers aeons 56,625.68 67,868.25 


Total for Educational and General Purposes 359,612.54 357,832.13 
Expense for Auxiliary Enterprises 
Dormitories and Apartments 


LEV Oteande Aton wrlaliinsso: «ch ieteatns siete. 8,573.66 8,833.32 
Girls Dormitoryval...c> same ie coe ee ern 244.40 241.75 
BACSAT PUTCHILS moe ta, ou ovate Sucker ae Oo eee are ree teTiav ce 16,519.39 15,154.59 
Sibel Ofalicsiac ste ser ere oe coe ns alan 25,337.45 24,229.66 
EMET Et OL yam atc nue Nek Sa Pe Sh nle Sosa sual ayes 26,597.28 25,069.78 
Total for Auxiliary Enterprises ......... 51,934.73 49,299.44 
Other Expense—Annuity Payments .................. 130.00 130.00 
GUANEEE: xD CTISE emt nee Dio tvs o Adtg ae 411,677.27 407,261.57 
Transfers : 

Tnrvestmente Reserve: posers oes ences cere vosa es 3,000.00 3,000.00 
Maintenarice Reseryeswece sce ie poet ine ton — 4,200.00 
Development Fund Reserve ............-...2+0--- — 25,000.00 
Elevator Fund ($5,851) and Contingencies ........ — 10,851.00 

Plant Funds a/c Andrews House ................ 37,000.00 = 
AL Gtal Rk PAMSICr Smee Rin acolo es aceisia seta 40,000.00 43,051.00 
tal Expenserand  Uransters ayers) esr 2 451,677.27 450,312.57 
feces Of dncome) for the, Vearineniiens os sta ssa en 186.96 3,829.52 


otal. «+ akc Mme pey Ae Senet Tee ami cence $451,864.23 $454,142.09 
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Schedule 1 


Colgate Rochester Divinity School 
Summary of Changes in Fund Totals of Balance Sheet 
for year ended April 26, 1958 
Endowment Funds 


Balance A prilec6mlOs7ane eran en. eee $4,557,474.23 
Additions : 

Teeons Vaweeteundincre pears tiers) ache $ 500.00 

GeorgiellasWaxsongiitnd Sse vss esos 1,000.00 

Annual Transfer to Investment Reserve from Cur- 

Tent Operations see sya ee 6 vests ree 3,000.00 

Protitzon= Salemotmoccurities: er eer eiae os oe 91,924.52 

Centennial Betterment Fund .................. 142,516.27 

James Dalton Morrison Memorial Fund ........ 3,000.00 -+241,940.79 


Balance A praW261 58 eas: cae 248 nese a42 eat Seep een ae $4,799,415.02 


Funds Temporarily Functioning as Endowment 
(Balances A pril¢cOee) 957s sins cc. kcotitneaaes bdave ene eeee $ 265,107.43 
Additions 0 


Balancer prile2 Om 9 OSIN as. <steS Oe ech nhl sce Carne ene eee $ 265,107.43 


Centenmial Development Fund 
Balance yA price 1957 st. osedeke oe soso ncisea le wee ve EE . $ 140,991.27 
Additions : 
Pledoem Pa yinenits terete o7s2.c05 tees aes eee +1,525.00 
Deductions : 
ibransterted stomGosnell. Fund aa: sree - ao Scene eee —142,516.27 


BalancecA pralece, el O58 eon Rwsiseo Dicpacneay edie eg ae A 0 
Plant Funds 
Balance@A prile2Z6s$1 957 ss) sacvrccaa aay oS Oe ee $1,722,568.42 
Additions : 
Disbursements (final) a/c Elevator in Strong Hall $ 1,454.18 
Donations to Andrews House (Miss Kate R. 
Andrews 5. O00) tes pee tee ee ee 10,850.00 
Contributed by Current Funds Toward Cost of 
AmdrewSwtlLOusegent ar ote eae ae ee 37,000.00 


a snl te RYN 127,000.00 176,304.18 


BilancewA prilacOs 195i. soaks och eee eee $1,898,872.60 
Current Funds 


BalancemA prilecoml OS Jin e2 fos. .caies nace eee $ 41,271.89 
Additions : 


Restricted Gitts (Sch: 3) .....5...... $ 3,911.99 
Restricted Endowment Income (Sch. 


c6:i8 B/e.5-6' dou Re ee 7,245.00 
Earmarked Funds from Operations 
CSchHagS) Maem Ory or Seti c eae 2,537.00 
Current Year’s Excess of Income ... 186.96 +$13,880.95 
Deductions : 
Expenditures from: 
Restricted Gifts (Sch. 3) .......... 1,405.43 
Restricted Endowment Income (Sch. 
3) Mert 8 ee ee ee 7,903.40 


hs eee, 6,550.11 —15,858.94 
Net decrease —1,977.99 


ee PO Ee ATP SLSR OE Sue $ 39,293.90 
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Schedule 2 


Analysis of Funds 
April 26, 1958 


1. Unrestricted Endowment Funds: 


General “Endowment Fund (20a ses..-6¢. 0-4" $ 583,941.27 
Greater Colgate Rochester Fund ................ 480,325.85 
foth Anniversary: Funds eee ao ee tee 58,809.80 
New World Movement Fund .................... 104,265.72 
John J.Jones Fund... .2 0s Re cena eu 650,042.32 
Professorship umd "ao... | geen, ae ke nig eee 299,520.43 
Anna Ele Saxton End ae ee eee a eee 10,000.00 
Henry A’: Strong Funds 20... ioc ee 25,000.00 
lov dy Emencencys hiind ape eae 2 ee ee eee 20,082.25 
Russell Colpatetkum deers er ee ee ee 10,000.00 
Mary, Ma Mcintoshobind me. eer nee oe 1,000.00 
George WarAtwelléhtmnd e440.) eee heats 1,000.00 
Albert .Wis Beavensbund: ores ec ae nisne oe 949.16 
School Student Body for A. W. Beaven Memorial WAS 
Elishawbice Macks Hand ieee eee ae on 15,000.00 
PHéenryekirkesPortersund: aa. o.n cee once noe 6,489.85 
JohniieaMeintosh und ie erey oe ote nr ae 7,135.65 
JonneRaMcintosherundwees. ee) eae cee 1,000.00 
janet Micintoshybiind Sere. oo <.cs ee. eee 1,000.00 
Carries Mi omith bind 2 ose oe Se tae we ee 1,000.00 
Bimimack Oousias, Ertid: 2 eee seme eee ie 9,420.84 
dae ian earitio.b unid aeetee toe we lee ein eect 20,880.00 
Charles M. Thoms Memorial Fund .............. 10,000.00 
Waldo Si butlermitind metre ees, a: coe sees pele 3,189.22 
Katherme So Kaezie Bund: . ic s<.c86 dens oh caus 2,000.00 
SAdiep om Mariziem nd pattem eaencn tice tear 500.00 
Samuel C, Dare-Memorial Fund .....0.....006-+4- 23,850.00 
iyestiment RESERVE beaks ne. es ee 88,593.33 
(Gearbiclian Waxsonel Md, cocci eraecns ssi eiotes sais eos 1,000.00 
Weeoma Via wo cle Patt go .csis. ce Rist << oh faxsio natayniat aralictoiev- 500.00 


SETS A TL 9 Be ee ee ee 


. Restricted Endowment Funds: 


(a) Lectureship and Professorship Funds: 


Warmest Coiwate. Pandy rts te ee eres eves 25,000.00 
UE He DSC Sit rate Gee 7 alee en ener ee are 20,000.00 
Cornelius Woelfkin Professorship Fund ...... 101,321.00 
Mirevor Wectureship Und ponies cote tele ores cere & 10,000.00 
Wilfred W. Fry Memorial Fund ............ 14,000.00 
Albert Wi. Beaver undies. sdlecaies net scetlee 50,029.00 
Rauschenbusch Memorial Fund .............. 36,204.30 
Wayland Ayer Memorial Fund .............. 25,000.00 
LIM CRG Va Li Ree ghee cite Sows, o acrtoloce sees 77,351.25 
Arthur J. Gosnell Memorial Fund ........... 169,270.00 
Mr. and Mrs. William Winn Fund ........... 100.00 

S Hid Ota ty Peete Gees lies osie Bie 528,275.55 

(b) Scholarship Funds: 

Johny} ones ti itrid Papeete. o rs Ain anys 651,508.61 
MatthiasnMontrranc ameter i.e cet aus 3,000.00 
Mary Elizabeth Stewart Fund ............... 3,698.56 
Colgate Rochester General Scholarship Fund. . 207,890.34 
Alvah Pierce Memorial Fund ............... 113,415.61 
Hugh R. Jones Memorial Fund .............. 3,000.00 
Trene Buell Lewis Bund@eperreeee eae. 2,000.00 
Hezelialmbiatrvey se ulin erent. 6,000.00 
Isaac A. Smith Memorial Fund ............. 10,000.00 
Eirantz sblaversticica hiring saree serenes Serre 2,000.00 


Sub=T otal ieee eas carte 1,002,513.12 
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$2,437,222.84 
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Schedule 2 


Analysis of Funds—conclided 
April 26, 1958 
(c) Library Funds: 


Ambrose. Swasey Library Fund ............. $ 53,034.88 
General Library and Reading-Room Fund .... 127,000.00 
Samuel Colgate Baptist Historical Collection 
‘Hund een pee Sones 52 i SP ae 47,028.33 
Sibaota aerate ce oeatar sae 227,063.21 
(d) Annuities : 
DelphinesAntisdele. 22 ocncannaccBeeeciees 2,850.00 
Aliges AU Giiestet cn cay ac-cid oc6, ca Gees sos Soe es 1,000.00 
Garoline=Nioreyers:. shonin ee eae ie 480.00 
Sibeiota leer a ee oe ea Ce 4,330.00 
(e) Sundry Restricted Funds: 
Frank Lemoine Wilkins Prize Fund ......... 1,200.00 
Bimerreneye loan und s..00, ei acs oe eee 10,000.00 
Isaac W. Grimes Rotary Student Loan Fund. . 931.84 
Altinan SECiitid meee ees esis A eee 95.23 
The Reverend Enoch Pond, m.a., Memorial 

Ean aeteee teeth ita fe on oi, nce ww SEER 3,043.75 
Mrs? BAEC BIx byiacoh nash eee ee es 200.00 
RESE Fennenprundtere noe os ieee oe eee 300.00 
Mrs. Frederick A. Cole Fund ............... 8,081.25 
James Dalton Morrison Memorial Fund ..... 3,000.00 
Spbsmotaleeprswrccic kt tn ci ee ee 26,852.07 

Totaly @exhihitiA.) aes 5 ccek eee ee eee $1,789,033.95 

Jae fOut one oeculitiesso Old Exhibit vA:): =n ene ee 573,158.23 

Total Endowment Funds (Exhibit A) ............... $4,799,415.02 


4. Special Reserves: (temporarily functioning as endowment) 


IIDRAT VIR ESEEV CS pitatra tt Greet sega. ss ace re eer ae ee 1,290.9 

Building and Equipment Reserve ......................... : 8316349 
Reserves form Contingencies ioe. eced eck ees sv cee « 30,610.00 
DevelopmentemundMReserveinia. .. (ue, oe ae. 150,042.99 


aT SAUMUR ae As, eldjlsige vas.» sxe $ 265,107.43 
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Schedule 4 


Description of Securities 
April 26, 1958 


Par Value BONDS Book Value 
U. S. GovERNMENT 
65,000 U. S. Savings Bonds, Ser. “G”, 24s, due 1959-60 .......... $65,000 
175,000 U. S. Treasury Bonds 2#s, due 1980-75 ...........-.-.-+-: 177,320 
75,000 U. S. Treasury Bonds 24s, due 1959-62 ............+..-... 75,000 
50.000) Ue Se Dreastry Bonds Sts) dite) 1983 5. 3. ase 50,000 
CANADIAN 
25,000RProvinee of Nova Scotial ses, 1904) 2.45... - 257) see ert 24,900 
2 000eProvincerol OntaniOnsaSi lOc. «2a ksaes-.c)e ne eens 24,430 
30000 RProvinceo@ucbecs26s 19/1 eke tee tn. eee eee eee 29,320 
RAILROAD 
251000) Canadian Pacific Cons, Deb. 4s, Perpetual = .--.2222-2-- => 25,120 
25,000 Louisville & Nashville-Equipts. 3gs, 1964 .................. 24,950 
25,000 Oregon-Washington RR & Nav. Co. “A” 3s, 1960 .......... 25,000 
30/000NPennsylvania Railroad Co. “A? 436) 1965 2 =e2eeaeae ee 30,460 
Pusiic UTmity 
25,000 American Telephone & Telegraph Deb. 22s, 1975 .......... 25,000 
25,000 American Telephone & Telegraph Deb. 22s, 1980 .......... 24,130 
50,000 American Telephone & Telegraph Deb. 48s, 1985 .......... 50,570 
50,000 Appalachian Electric Power Co. Ist 34s, 1970 .............. 51,640 
SOO00PAGKansasePowene: Wight 355190 om ee oe eee 50,220 
25: OO0BAtIantiCleityprlecttic 26s: 01960 mere ere eee 24,370 
500007 BostonsdisoniGon Iste-A:7-24s; 1970) ee 50,900 
50,000 Chesapeake & Potomac Tel. Co. of Balt. 34s, 1995 .......... 51,289 
50,000 Cleveland Electric Ill. Co. 3s, 1989 ......................-. 50,160 
50, 000n Commonwealth Hdison | Co. 35.19/77. ee eee ne 51,750 
50,000 >Gonsolidated) NaturaliGas 3s, 1978) 9-4. 55) eee 49,870 
0; 000sGonsumers Power: Co. 34571990) 2 9. se ee eee eee 51,000 
50,000 Detroit Edison Co. Gen. & Ref. “H” 3s, 1970 ............... 51,400 
SO000F Duke Power ComlstisaReis24s.01979 ee ee ee 50,000 
50,000) Duquesneslisht: Con dst Mts, 22681977 ae. ee 50,100 
50}000s Houston Power, & Light Colgs, 1989 905 .... 2 eee 50,080 
50,000 Indiana & Michigan Electric Co. 34s, 1984 ................. 50,190 
25,000 Kentucky & W. Virginia Power Co. Ist 3s, 1979 ............ 25,420 
50;000 Louisiana Power & Light Co, ist'3s, 1974 ..-... 2. 50,190 
50/0008 Metropolitan disons@o. 36s) 1984.8) ae ee ee 50,090 
50,000 New York Power & Light Corp. Ist Mtg. 23s, 1975 ......... 46,870 
50,000 New York Telephone Co. Ref. 23s, 1982 .................... 48,140 
SO000TO@hiopiedisonsConsisy 1985 ours one ee eee ee 30,270 
ZO NOhionRowenrn@o: 6859 198102. pee ee ee 25,540 
29, 000KOhio;PowemlCom ssi 71 983045. ee aaeee oe 1 ee eee 25,000 
oO000R Pacific Gasraw MlectricuGo. Sst 087 = aaa ene 51,350 
Zo O00ePaciic Welec MelyiGo. Deby 2s) 1086 =. a0 eee eee 25,330 
25,000 Potomac Electric Power Co. Ist 34s, 1987 .................. 25,440 
49,000 Public Service Electric & Gas Co. Ist & Ref. 24s, 1979 .... 49,780 
25,000 Rochester Gas & Electric Co. 38s, 1985 ..................... 25,370 
35,000 San Diego Gas & Electric Co. 34s, 1985 ......0>..........-- 34,300 
50,000 Virginia Electric Power & Light 34s, 1985 ................. 50,530 
15,000: West Penn ‘Traction (Co.7530 106056. &: ee eee. 15,000 
29,000 Wisconsin Electric Co. 33s, 1984 :2..........4..00 ess... 25,630 


$367,320 


78,650 


105,530 


1,386,910 
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Schedule 4 


Description of Securities—continued 
April 26, 1958 


Par Value BONDS 


INDUSTRIAL 
25,000 Allied Chem. & Dye Corp. Debs. 34s, 1978 
50,000 Borden & Co. Debs. 2%s, 1981 
50,000 Continental Oil Co. 3s, 1984 
50,000 General Electric Co. 34s, 1976 
50,000 General Motors Corp. 34s, 1979 
50,000 General Motors Acc. Debs. 3s, 1960 
50,000 National Dairy 34s, 1976 
50,000 National Steel Corp. 1st 34s, 1982 
50,000 Procter & Gamble 3s, 1981 
50,000 Service Pipe Line 3.20, 1982 
50,000 Shell Union Oil Corp. 24s, 1971 
50,000 Standard Oil of New Jersey Deb. 28s, 1971 


Total Bonds 


Shares PREFERRED STOCKS 


RAILROAD 
2,500 Virginia RR .60 cum 


Pusiic UTILITY 


500 Connecticut Light & Power Co. $2 cum 
500 Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc. $5 cum 
500 Consumers Power Co. $4.50 cum 
400 Dayton Power & Light Co. 32% cum Ser. “A” 
1,000 Duquesne Light Co. $2.10 
300 Indiana & Michigan Electric Co. 44% cum 
200 Kansas City Power & Light Co. 3.80% 
500 Niagara Mohawk Power Co. $3.60 cum 
500 Northern States Power Co. (Minn.) $3.60 cum 
200 Rochester Gas & Electric Corp. 4% cum Ser. “F” 
200 Southern Indiana G. & E. 4.8% cum 
100 Southwestern G. & E. 5% cum 


INDUSTRIAL 
500 Aluminum Co. of America 3.75% cum 
800 American Sugar Refining Co. 14% 
500 Colgate-Palmolive Co. $3.50 cum 
300 General Motors Corp. $5 cum 
100 Marshall Field & Co. 44% cum 
400 United States Steel Corp. $7 cum 


Total Preferred Stocks 


Book Value 


Book Value 


see 70 


95 


$575,940 


$2,514,350 


$31,270 


410,740 


211,480 


$653,490 
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Schedule 4 


Description of Securities—continued 
April 26, 1958 


Shares COMMON STOCKS Book Value 
RAILROAD 
3 O00 eAtchisone Lopekag&asatitas Meme pute ites serdar eels $41,280 
400° Carolina, Clinchiteld & Ohio (GID), W247 22 5-..ne ate 37,650 
800Greats Noorthetn: ici ee eee ar oss Oe uae seer ps 
Vos Wai eee N ark commen OR tar = OM eis Co 7, Neem Sg OM OAM SS ae are : 
3,000 Union eS 0000 
Pusiic UTILITY 
3, /93 8A merican= Gaswem PE ecthic GOs 4. 2.000%. «=< Seen eee eee $40,060 
605 “American “belie Tel Con Gosia oe cients cin ete © ee eee 88,260 
O00 zAtlantic® City” Bl Co. eo b6<.k eres anes eee eee ee 7,050 
1:800--BaltimoretGasece Electric- Gos 24.0 sa acsa sees ee oe 48,070 
297 5eCincinnatieGasmecslectricn GO. Uta. see one eee ne 38,810 
1600RGleveland Mlectricslluminating Co. y-re. eae 36,050 
6002Golumbusae& Southern Ohio Elec; Cos >... scene see sees aoe 14,880 
1 200kGommiornwes tnebicdisonGO.o paccles:'os ss sls eke ere rene ee 29,210 
1000s Gon HidisompoteNew VOL Kev... Gen fas oe renee ee 26,180 
57 ee hiladelphiaeilecthice OO. am astrean 7 ence er eee aera ae one ee 32,590. 
—— — 361,160 
INDUSTRIAL 
S/5eAtiteda@hemicalacce Dye: Corpaswcamese > ose eee 45,860 
SOOPAmentcan gant Co. me rviqnc cevesiens he iaae hae ne eeee 21,700 
[500 eA tlantic“Renning Go: sees ei ae oe ee 14,150 
1,040 Bordens Company wits. cis, coctoot iene oe ee Bee 37,220 
2,000 Exeieeeont des Nemours soc | Omer eee sen nee 81,540 
4, LOOBEastmaneiKodakwCompanyae- eer soak ee ee ee ees 57,540 
2,000 Generalsblectrics Company cao teaecre. cea ee ie ee 29,680 
1,922 Ga OlsCorp eee cee ee nee e NOt eee seen 39,170 
2,000 Humble Oil & Refining Company ........................- 20,730 
T500elnsersollenands@ompanya, ose eee oe eee aes 24,980 
1,000 inlandsStéciiGompany2 wees eo sre ea ar eet a ents 29,950 
1,000 International wNickeliGo; of Canaday Ltd)... 5.444.450 - eee 34,340 
"721 International Paper ne COcd seetiiane CIN copes or ore aren 29,810 
G0ORStandardsO1kor andiana cere ie ere ee eee 26,250 
7s08eStandard OuslleGNew. Jersey) “2. .:5.cs> se een. 58,940 
ZCOUSS tering SD riug ence yemen ceke oo ae ele ee ae eee 34,370 
OOO RUhion Gar bideré:.Carbon=Corpee 1 sen eee ee ear eee 25,400 
2000 wWnitedsStatesmGypstin, Com snake eee Oe ae 43,280 
LOOSE AW aa \WVioolworthy Company secs. sasce 4. cee eee ae. 42,380 
——— 697,290 
Bank 
800 First National City Bank of New York ................... 47,600 
600 Guaranty Trust Company of New York ................... 31,600 
1,020 Irving “Trust Company (New York) $04/.6¢)042.4.4-. 2. 26,100 
1,100 [incolnyRochester rust ‘Cosmeisnt asc eee ened. 44,990 
Zuo ber a NLOr gan ccr On + ee tee nn en ci ae nn 50,170 
200 New: Yorke Trust ‘Comipatiy. ioc. ac fos ce ek 32,420 


232,880 
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Description of Securities—continued 
April 26, 1958 
Shares COMMON STOCKS Book Value 
INSURANCE 
15100) Federals Insurance’ Gompatiya00.-¢- es eee $13,420 
800 Great American Insurance Company ...................... 13,320 
625 Hartiord= Fire’ Insurance Company 62. sas54- ance oe ones 28,110 
1,080 Insurance Company of North America .................... 20,530 $75,380 


Total Common Stocks 


$1,506,820 
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Colgate Rochester Divinity School 
Bulletin 


VOLUME XXXI No. Ic 


TWENTY-NINTH CATALOGUE 


JANUARY 1959 


REGISTER FOR 1958-1959 


ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR 1959-1960 


q Published six times each year, in October, December, January, March, 
May, and June, by the Colgate Rochester Divinity School, at Rochester, 
N. Y. Entered as second-class matter April 11, 1913, at the post office at 
Rochester, N. Y., under Act of August 24, 1912. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate of postage provided for in Section 1103, Act of October 3, 


1917, authorized July 30, 1930. 


@ Copyrighted by the Colgate Rochester Divinity School of Rochester, 
New York. 
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1959 
January 6 


20-23 


June 1-Aug. 31 


Sept. i ie 
15 

16 

October 25-31 
November 25 
27-29 

December 1 
18 

1960 

January 5 
26-29 

29 


Calendar 


January 1959 to May 1960 


Classes resume at 8:30 A.M. 
Autumn Semester Examinations 
Autumn Semester ends 
Winter Semester begins at 8:30 A.M. 
Good Friday. No classes held 
Spring Recess, Convocation, 

and Alumni Week 
Classes resume at 8:30 A.M. 
Spring Conference on the Ministry 
Final Date for Completion of Senior Week 
Winter Semester Examinations 
Winter Semester Ends 
Baccalaureate Service at 4:00 P.M. 


Annual Meeting of the Corporation of the Colgate Rochester 
Divinity School 


Annual Meeting of the Board of Trustees 

Convocation for the Conferring of Degrees at 8:00 P.M. 
Summer Conferences, Clinical Training, and Field Work 
Orientation Retreat for New Students 


Autumn Semester Opening. Reception and Matriculation of 
New Students 


Public Opening at 7:30 P.M. Speaker, Professor V. E. 
Devadutt 

Autumn Semester Classes begin at 8:30 A.M. 

Seniors’ Conference, Green Lake, Wisconsin 

Thanksgiving Recess begins at 5:20 P.M. 

Fall Conference on the Ministry 

Classes resume at 8:30 A.M. 

Christmas Recess begins at 5:20 P.M. 


Classes resume at 8:30 A.M. 
Autumn Semester Examinations 


Autumn Semester ends 
8) 


February 2 
April 1-3 
15 

18-25 

26 

May 13 
19, 20 

20 

ee 

23 
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Winter Semester begins at 8:30 A.M. 

Spring Conference on the Ministry 

Good Friday. No classes held 

Spring Recess, Convocation, and Alumni Week 

Classes resume at 8:30 A.M. 

Final Date for Completion of Senior Week 

Winter Semester Examinations 

Winter Semester Ends 

Baccalaureate Service at 4:00 P.M. 

Annual Meeting of the Corporation of the Colgate Rochester 
Divinity School 

Annual Meeting of the Board of Trustees 

Convocation for the Conferring of Degrees at 8:00 P.M. 


Introductory 


@ Py Colgate Rochester Divinity School is a corporation organized 
under the provisions of Chapter 418 of the Laws of 1927. The 
articles of incorporation were filed on July 11, 1928. The Colgate 
Rochester Divinity School continues the work of the Colgate Theo- 
logical Seminary formerly of Hamilton, New York, and of the Roch- 
ester Theological Seminary formerly of Rochester, New York. 


The Colgate Rochester Divinity School is a corporation composed 
of annual members and also members appointed by Baptist churches. 
Its president is The Reverend Wilbour Eddy Saunders, D.D., of Roch- 
ester, New York. It continues the legal existence of the Baptist Educa- 
tion Society of the State of New York organized at Hamilton, New 
York, on September 24, 1817, and of the New York Baptist Union 
for Ministerial Education, organized in Rochester, New York, on May 
Bie 1850. 


The government and care of the Divinity School are committed to 
a Board of Trustees, consisting of thirty-six members, one third of 
whom are elected annually by the Corporation. The Chairman of the 
Board is Mr. Arthur L. Stewart, of Rochester. The Chairman of the 
Executive Committee is Mr. Thomas H. Remington, of Rochester. 


During their history these institutions have had many friends who 
have contributed generously to their support, but the income from the 
endowment funds is neither sufficient to meet the new and enlarging 
work of the Divinity School, nor to carry on its present tasks with 
the highest degree of efficiency. This can be done only upon the con- 
dition of the continued help of the churches and the beneficence of 
friends. 


Colgate Rochester Divinity School 
Wilbour Eddy Saunders, President 


Board of Trustees 


ARTHURGLSS DEWAR Tieerer | isc setae Obs ferent Chairman 
CHARLES AWirGARSOIN Brees oo one ae rn eee Vice-Chairman 
WINTHROP 4S3ElUDSONEt se scones eee ene ee Secretary 
BREDERICKPAw PIO TROW= =e eeer ere ee ee eee Treasurer 


Trustees Emeritus 
DONALDAB we MAcOUEEN iio. araeccree eee erent Morton 
JOHNERASUATER. Basimyeees oie daikebe cate eee ROCHESTER 


Members until May 1959 


WALLA Meg ES WLC Kaiser ee eee eer BUFFALO 
CHAREL SEW ECA RSON® - ae eeemae sae ci. bee emer: ROCHESTER 
WEA D Bie KAS IMs geek eRe peas Fo aoe nee eee Oe ROCHESTER 
CARIES a We ELA SS air ne oe vissite cere cee tee eee aie UTICA 

Jee DWAR 2 ORE Min sTS Eyer ree RocHESTER 
He VICTORIAN E tan. ohn tore ee Ce eee Eee SYRACUSE 
Gab RED A UB Ey <6 Scceisesce it Or ae eee eee ROCHESTER 
GiB DR Tal Ge MicCUR DIV ana eee eee ee eee ROCHESTER 
MUN GRRL E1D ONE ON NMI ING Sees aoc cs coco amon ne uosene oc ROCHESTER 
WIE BOURSES AUINDIERS ie ae eemeeerics seen mer ee ROCHESTER 
BENG AUDEN eis. BS ET OVA eater ore. cette: ne ceenee ek een SYRACUSE 
(CE RATE DI VV CACISIKTIN, Sigs setenrernteneteera tron) cer in Gye te eas oe ROCHESTER 


Members until May 1960 


MeHORES TASH BROOK, 2 seme crc eet a nee ae New York 
ED VWAUN GT SONNET BERG... acted a tee ene eon St. Louis, Mo. 
GHARLESA TRADER UY recut. ox aneee cts ©. eee ee ROCHESTER 
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ELOWAR DS Is LENDERS ONMBMIEE sonlk cocking seanaeac: ROCHESTER 
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EEE WEUNGE Etat UL. LECRe roan teeter ee ete SS. eis owaiceciel ‘NEw York 
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AVE ne RINE Vegan Ko. Y EA PL i eae ee an oe pee ee Hitiszoro, N. H. 
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Members until May 1961 
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Executive Committee 
THOMAS H. REMINGTON, Chairman 
ARTHUR L. STEWART, Chairman of the Board 
WILBOUR EDDY SAUNDERS, President of the Divinity School 
OREN H. BAKER, Dean of the Divinity School 
WINTHROP S. HUDSON, Secretary 
FREDERICK A. PIOTROW, Treasurer 
CHARLES W. CARSON 
C. EVERARD DEEMS 
WARD L. EKAS 
J. SAWYER FITCH 
THOMAS H. GOSNELL 
J. EDWARD HOFFMEISTER 
G. FRED LAUBE 
MAURICE A. ROWLEY 


The Faculty 


WILBOUR EDDY SAUNDERS, B.A., M.A., Ed.D., D.D., LL.D., L.H.D. 
PRESIDENT 


(1122 South Goodman Street) 


OREN HULING BAKER, Ph.B., B.D., Ph.D., D.D. 
DEAN AND ALBERT W. BEAVEN PROFESSOR OF PASTORAL THEOLOGY 


(721 Highland Avenue) 


MILTON CARL FROYD, Th.B., M.A., Ed.D., LL.D. 
DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH 


(1068 South Goodman Street) 


THEODORE LOUIS TROST, M.A., B.D., A.M.L.S. 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF BIBLIOGRAPHY AND LIBRARIAN 


(91 Commonwealth Road) 


JAMES RODNEY BRANTON, B.A., Th.M., Ph.D. 
JOHN B. TREVOR PROFESSOR OF NEW TESTAMENT INTERPRETATION 


(176 Gregory Hill Road) 


WINTHROP STILL HUDSON, B.A., B.D., Ph.D. 
JAMES B. COLGATE PROFESSOR OF THE HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 


(159 Rockingham Street) 


FRED HERMAN WILLKENS, B.S., B.D., M.Pd., Ph.D. 
JOHN J. JOSLIN PROFESSOR OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


(150 Perrin Drive) 


HARMON ROBERT HOLCOMB, B.A., B.D. 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


(254 Highland Parkway) 


ROBERT HOWARD EADS, B.A., B.D. 
INSTRUCTOR AND ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR OF FIELD WORK 


(17 Highland Parkway) 


WILLIAM HUGHES HAMILTON, B.A., B.D., Ph.D. 


WILLIAM NEWTON CLARKE ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF 
CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY AND ETHICS 


(25 Gregory Hill Road) 
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J. ALVIN SANDERS, B.A., B.D., Ph.D. 
JOSEPH B. HOYT ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF OLD TESTAMENT INTERPRETATION 


(191 Highland Parkway) 


VINJAMURI E. DEVADUTT, M.A., B.D., Th.D., D.D. 
PROFESSOR OF ECUMENICAL THEOLOGY AND MISSIONS 


(77 Highland Parkway) 


ROGER KINGSLEY POWELL, B.A., B.D. 
INSTRUCTOR IN SPEECH 


(36 Highland Parkway) 


JOHN EGNAR SKOGLUND, B.A., M.A., Ph.D. 
CORNELIUS WOELFKIN PROFESSOR OF PREACHING 


(1091 Highland Avenue) 


PRENTISS LOVELL PEMBERTON, B.A., B.D., M.A., Ph.D. 
ARTHUR J. GOSNELL PROFESSOR OF SOCIAL ETHICS AND SOCIOLOGY OF RELIGION 


(125 Highland Parkway) 


Not in Active Service 
ERNEST WILLIAM PARSONS, M.A., B.D., Ph.D., D.D. 


PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF NEW TESTAMENT INTERPRETATION 
(253 Alexander Street) 


CONRAD HENRY MOEHLMAN, M.A., B.D., Ph.D., D.D. 
PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF THE HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 


(Box 338, Avon Park, Florida) 


GLENN BLACKMER EWELL, M.A., B.D., D.D. 


DEAN EMERITUS OF ADMINISTRATION AND REGISTRAR 
LECTURER EMERITUS ON THE COUNTRY CHURCH 


(10 Brighton Street) 


THOMAS WEARING, M.A., B.D., Ph.D., D.D. 
DEAN EMERITUS OF THE FACULTY AND PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF GREEK EXEGESIS 


(Woodstock, Ontario, Canada) 


GUSTAV ADOLF LEHMAN, B.A., M.Mus., Mus.D. 


CHARLES PRATT PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF PUBLIC SPEAKING 
AND CHURCH MUSIC 


(633 Park Avenue) 
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*JUSTIN WROE NIXON, B.A., B.D., D.D. 


WILLIAM NEWTON CLARKE PROFESSOR EMERITUS 
OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY AND ETHICS 


(93 Beverly Street) 


Annual Appointments 
DAVID ALEXANDER MacLENNAN, M.A., B.D., D.D. 
LECTURER IN HOMILETICS 


(120 Brookwood Road) 


PROFESSOR DOCTOR EDUARD SCHWEIZER 
DEPARTMENT OF NEW TESTAMENT INTERPRETATION 


UNIVERSITY OF ZURICH 
ZURICH, SWITZERLAND 


GILES FRANCIS HOBIN, B.M. 
DIRECTOR OF MUSIC 


(62 Oak Hill View) 


JAMES E. VAN VESSEM, B.A., B.D. 
LECTURER IN PASTORAL THEOLOGY 


(52 Azalea Road) 


Lecturer on the Rauschenbusch Foundation for 1959 


PAUL JOBANNES OSKAR TILEICHS:D, D:D; Ph.D: 
PROFESSOR OF THEOLOGY, HARVARD DIVINITY SCHOOL 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Convocation Chaplain 
TAR ORDICOOKE PHILLIPS. BDs i) petaaD: 
FORMER MINISTER, THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Alumni Orator 
THOMAS BEDDOE RICHARDS, B.D. 
DIRECTOR OF MEN’S SERVICE CENTER 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


*Died July 11, 1958 


Administration and Staft 


WILBOUR EDDY SAUNDERS 
PRESIDENT 


OREN HULING BAKER 
DEAN AND SECRETARY OF THE FACULTY 


MILTON CARL FROYD 
DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH 


FREDERICK A. PIOTROW 
TREASURER 


ROGER K. POWELL 
REGISTRAR 
MANAGER OF THE CENTRAL OFFICE 


WILLIAM F. DAVISON 
ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR OF FIELD SERVICES 


BIOREN R. PFAFF 
DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 


MRS. G. A. LEHMAN 
HOUSE DIRECTOR 


MRS. SARA SCRUGGS 
DIRECTOR OF FOOD SERVICE 


Mrs. Ernar T. ANDERSON, Assistant in Supervision, Department of Field Work 
Marjortre A. Ewe tt, Secretary to the President 
Miss VIRGINIA GLIENKE, Secretary to the Dean 
EpirH L. Braack, Secretary to the Director of Research 
Mrs. Jonn L. Mitter, Secretary to the Treasurer 
Mrs. Eucene A. Parsons, Alumni Records and Secretary to Dr. Davison 
Miss Surrtey J. Barnum, Publicity Assistant 
Mrs. Nep T. Wy.an, Secretary to Director of Public Relations 
Mrs. DELesiiz L. ALLEN, Administrative Secretary, Department of Field Work 
Mrs. Witiiam E. Jackman, Secretary in Department of Field Work 
Mrs. LAwreNceE F. BisHop, Secretary to the Faculty 
Mrs. Jim A. Morrison, Office Secretary 


Library Staff 
THEODORE LOUIS TROST 
LIBRARIAN 


Eruet F. Sayre, Cataloguer 
ExLeanor M. Lussow, Reference Librarian 
Erra M. Cook, Assistant 
Mrs. Ricwarp E. Mastin, Assistant 


Student Assistants 
SAMUEL H. BROMFIELD Bruce E, BILpMAN 


Grounds and Buildings 
Frep J. QuETSCHENBACH, Superintendent 
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Colgate Rochester Alumni Association 


President 


First Vice President ... 


Second Vice President 
Orator 


Necrologist 


Faculty Advisor ....... 


Alumni Fund Chairman 


Term Expires 1959 


Raymond H. Draffin 
Hilton, N.Y. 


W. Herbert Grant 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Calvin F. Hamilton 
Ferndale, Mich. 


Kent L. Kiser 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Bruce M. Lambert 
Rochester, N.Y. 


Robert F. Lester 
Tonawanda, N.Y. 


Ritchard E. Lyon 
Lockport, N.Y. 


George H. Munger 
Penn Yan, N. Y. 


eee eee oae 


a ay 


Officers—1958-1959 


George W. Hill, ’40, Rochester, New York 
Fenwick T. Fowler, ’33, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Isamu Chiba, ’28, Tokyo, Japan 

Thomas B. Richards, ’40, Rochester, New York 
Glenn B. Ewell, ’11, Rochester, New York 
Winthrop S. Hudson, ’37, Rochester, New York 
Robert E. Slaughter, ’40, Rochester, New York 


Alumni Council 


Term Expires 1960 


James B. Ashbrook 
Granville, Ohio 


Russell H. Bishop 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Lewis M. Brehaut 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


James V. Davison 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


James M. Dick 
Alfred, N.Y. 


J. Paul Faust 
Albion, N.Y. 


Richard N. Hughes 
Albany, N.Y. 


J. Henry Rood 
Groton, N.Y. 
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Ritchard E. Lyon, ’42, Lockport, New York 
Bruce M. Lambert, ’38, Rochester, New York 
ae W. Herbert Grant, 


26, Rochester, New York 


TerM Expires 1961 


Bryan F. Archibald 
Washington, D. C. 


Roy B. Deer 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Augus C. Hull, Jr. 
East Cleveland, Ohio 


Gordon F. Kurtz 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Livingston H. Lomas 
Pittsford, N. Y. 


Hugh F. Miller 
Brockport, N. Y. 


Gordon M. Torgersen 
Worcester, Mass. 


Donald N. Tubbs 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Forms of Gifts to the Work of 
Ministerial Education 


Due to the reduced rate of return on invested capital, income from 
endowment funds has been greatly curtailed. If the Divinity School 
is to be maintained at the high level expected of it, more endowment 
must be secured or income must be supplemented by contributions to 
the current expense budget. The following forms provide for both of 
these possibilities. 


Form of Bequest 


I give and bequeath to the Colgate Rochester Divinity School, a cor- 
poration located at Rochester, N. Y., the sum of ............ dollars, 
to be applied to the maintenance of the Colgate Rochester Divinity 
School, under the direction of the Board of Trustees. 


Subscription for the Founding of a Scholarship 


I hereby agree to pay to the Colgate Rochester Divinity School, the 
BEN Oiesiny aih eerie =e , for the purpose of founding a scholarship, the 
interest of this sum to be expended annually in aiding approved students 
in pursuing their studies for the ministry of the Gospel, and the scholar- 
Oa a Eras Sa 1 1 a a ea Scholarship.” 


This form of giving for Ministerial Education enables one to leave 
a perpetual memorial of himself or of some departed friend. 


Sustaining Member’s Pledge 


For the purpose of giving greater efficiency to the work of the Colgate 
Rochester Divinity School at Rochester, and to enable it to carry out 
its plan of student aid, I hereby agree to pay the School annually, on or 
apOUt ie OAV OF 5 os be oy ads + , in each year, the sum of ........ 
dollars; it, however, being understood, as the express condition of this 
pledge, that I may at any time terminate my obligations by giving notice 
of my wish, in writing, to the Secretary of the School. Name........ 
COVES | ee rr ae ee EA AGAGORE Fe S508 55. astls barr aes 


Address communications to Frederick A. Piotrow, Treasurer. 
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Information 


Cultural Advantages of Rochester 


Re is a city of more than 330,000 population, closely sur- 
rounded by numerous thriving smaller cities, incorporated towns 
and villages. It offers to theological students a place of residence highly 
desirable in intellectual, aesthetic, and social aspects. The University 
of Rochester, historically related to the Divinity School, consists of the 
College of Arts and Science, the College for Men and Women, the 
Division of Graduate Studies, the University School of Liberal and 
Applied Studies, the School of Medicine and Dentistry, the School 
of Nursing, and the Eastman School of Music. Each of these makes 
its definite contribution to the cultural life of the city. Through the 
Eastman School of Music and related agencies, Rochester enjoys the 
privilege of hearing in concert or recital each year a number of artists 
prominent in the musical world. Symphony and Philharmonic orches- 
tras add to the musical advantages to be enjoyed in this city. The 
public schools of Rochester have a national reputation. The Rochester 
Institute of Technology enrolls several thousands of pupils each year 
and gives training of the highest order in a great variety of practical 
lines. Several significant libraries are assets for intellectual culture. A 
new Central Public Library, the Sibley Music Library and the Watson 
Memorial Art Gallery are especially notable. 

The religious organizations of Rochester are many and strong. The 
Federation of Churches of Rochester and Vicinity, Inc., is one of the 
most efficient and successful in the country. The Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association is an important factor in the life of the region with 
a central building and several effective branches. The churches of 
Rochester are of many types ranging from the largest residential or 
family church and the institutional church to churches in newer dis- 
tricts and missions among the foreign-speaking peoples and the under- 
privileged. These afford abundant opportunity for observation and 
experience in relation to the work of the minister. Social and chari- 
table projects are well organized and serve the theological students as 
examples of such activities. 

The Divinity School enables the student to avail himself of the ad- 
vantages thus offered. He becomes acquainted with some through the 
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medium of regular classes, to others he is introduced by means of 
visitation under the guidance of lecturers, and in others he becomes a 
participant in their activities. The purpose of these contacts is to 
ensure familiarity with certain social and religious agencies with which 
the Christian minister should work co-operatively. The cultural, social 
and religious contacts of the city are used as a means of a broader 
training supplementing that of the classroom. 


The Campus * 


The campus of the Colgate Rochester Divinity School consists of 
twenty-four acres, located at 1100 South Goodman Street, directly 
opposite Rochester’s interesting and beautiful Highland Park. It con- 
tains an amphitheatre, with a large stage and accommodations for 1200 
persons, tennis courts, baseball space, parking facilities, well-selected 
shrubs, beautiful roads and walks. It is only a few minutes by auto- 
mobile or bus to the principal railway stations and the heart of the city’s 
business district. The Divinity School campus is within easy range of 
the campus of the University of Rochester which is located about one 
mile away. The landscape architect was Alling S. De Forest of 
Rochester. 


Divinity Hall 

The main building is known as Divinity Hall. It consists of Strong 
Hall, Jones Hall, and the Ambrose Swasey Library. Strong Hall is 
a memorial to Augustus Hopkins Strong, D.D., LL.D., for forty years 
president of the Rochester Theological Seminary, to his father, Alvah 
Strong, its first treasurer, and to his brother, Henry Alvah Strong, its 
generous benefactor. On the main floor are the administration offices, 
classrooms, exhibit cases and parlor. On the second floor are faculty 
offices and various classrooms. On the third floor are auxiliary offices, 
an infirmary, superintendent’s quarters, and other rooms. 


In the foyer of the Ambrose Swasey Library are display cases and 
the card catalogue. The Cyrus F. Paine Reading Room, named in 
honor of one who was for more than forty-five years treasurer of the 
Rochester Theological Seminary, adjoins a well-equipped periodical 
alcove. A cataloguing room, four levels of stacks, and a large Assembly 


* Two special numbers of Tue Buttetin (November 1932, and November 1936) 
contain a complete description of the new campus and buildings. 
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Room, together with other facilities make the Library one of the best 
equipped in the country. 

The Auditorium, with its large stage, projection and broadcasting 
facilities and a pipe organ, is admirably suited for public meetings such 
as the Commencement Exercises, the Foundation and Special Lectures, 
and for practical instruction in religious drama. Adjacent to the stage 
are dressing rooms. The North Gallery may be used as a small audi- 
torium, or for social purposes. At the end of the gallery is the Grace 
Beaven Memorial Room. The main floor will easily accommodate four 
hundred persons, and the galleries an additional two hundred. It is the 
center of the School’s social and public life. 

Jones Hall, named in honor of John J. Jones, a notable contributor 
to the funds of the School, has club rooms for faculty and students, the 
dining hall, kitchen and the gymnasium, with bowling alley, basketball 
and handball courts, shower baths and lockers. 

At the spring convocation in 1937 the “Andrews-Hale Chimes” of 
thirteen bells were dedicated. These bells are located in Divinity Tower, 
which dominates the entire campus, and add greatly to the life of the 
School. They are played from the organ console in the chapel. The 
bells were given to honor the memory of Mr. Ezra R. Andrews, a 
member of the Board of Trustees from 1866 to 1900, and of Mr. 
William B. Hale, a member of the Board from 1907 to 1938, and its 
chairman from 1932 to 1938. 


The Samuel Colgate Memorial Chapel 


Immediately adjacent to the Ambrose Swasey Library there was 
erected in the summer of 1936 the Samuel Colgate Memorial Chapel 
and the connecting cloister. The exterior is of tapestry brick and 
Indiana limestone, while the interior is given an atmosphere of warmth 
and beauty by the use of red antique brick, with oak for furnishings, 
paneling and ceiling. The chapel will accommodate two hundred per- 
sons. At the west end, over the chancel, is a large rose window rich 
in symbolic religious suggestion, at the center of which is an adaptation 
in stained glass of Thorwaldsen’s “The Christ of Benediction.” The 
side walls of the nave provide space for six art glass windows within 
heavy stone arches, each window containing some symbol of the religious 
life. At the east end, over the narthex, are four lancet windows. jl- 
luminated at night, bearing the names and figures of Roger Williagna) 


Interior of the Samuel Colgate Memorial Chapel looking toward Chancel 
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Adoniram Judson, William Newton Clarke and Walter Rauschenbusch, 
while closer to the observer are four other windows with the tradi- 
tional representations and symbols of the four Evangelists. Here also 
is a bronze portrait plaque in memory of Mr. Samuel Colgate (1822- 
1897) executed by The Gorham Company, and donated by his son. The 
entire interior contains a wealth of decoration designed to create an 
atmosphere of worship. In the chancel, besides the pulpit and lectern, 
are the communion table into which has been built a reproduction of 
Leonardo da Vinci’s “Last Supper” carved by Alois Lang, a member 
of the Oberammergau family, the console of the organ and seats for 
the leaders of the service and for the choir. The carving is kept illu- 
minated by subdued electric lights. The contour of the campus made 
attractive rooms under the chapel possible. A robing room for the choir, 
the studio for the Director of Music, a practice room for the Divinity 
School choir and other facilities have been provided here. This wor- 
shipful center of the religious life of the School was made possible by 
generous gifts from the children and grandchildren of Samuel Colgate, 
prominent among whom was Mr. Russell Colgate, of West Orange, 
New Jersey. 


The Ambrose Swasey Library * 


The Library is the laboratory for the various departments of the 
Divinity School. At first it combined 55,000 volumes from the library 
of the Rochester Theological Seminary with about 7,000 volumes that 
were formerly used by Colgate Theological Seminary. The entire col- 
lection of Professor Johann August Wilhelm Neander, the famous 
church historian, enriches the historical section. Generous and impor- 
tant selections from the libraries of the late President Ebenezer Dodge, 
Professors Horatio B. Hackett, William Arnold Stevens, Walter Robert 
Betteridge, and Walter Rauschenbusch are found on its shelves. The 
gift of $25,000 by Mr. William Rockefeller, of New York City, which 
was to be entirely expended for books, furnished means for extensive 
and discriminating additions. Numerous and valuable accessions are 
constantly being made from the “Bruce Fund,” a legacy of $25,000 
from the estate of John M. Bruce, of New York City, as well as from 
other funds. A recent addition is an extensive and valuable collection 
of tracts and books published during the German Reformation. The 


*In the Rochester Historical Society Publications, vol. xvi, pp. 133-157, a com- 
plete history of the Library may be found. 
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collection contains forty-four items printed before 1530. There are 
included at least fifty works not found in any other American library. 
At least ten items are known in only from two to six copies. A manu- 
script copy of Bullinger’s work consists largely of material not in print. 
For the gift of this unique collection, the Library is indebted to Dr. 
Henry H. Covell, of New York, N. ve 


In 1925, the Library received an addition of $50,000 to its endow- 
ment fund and in 1929 a gift of $100,000 for its new building from 
Dr. Ambrose Swasey, of Cleveland, Ohio. These are the largest gifts 
ever received for the Library from a living donor. 


The Ambrose Swasey Library, named in honor of its donor, was first 
opened for use in the autumn of 1932. It constitutes the west wing 
of Divinity Hall. It has dignity and beauty as well as ample space and 
equipment for the convenience and comfort of all who use the Library. 
The Reading Room and Periodical Alcove will accommodate eighty- 
eight readers at one time. 


The Library contains 96,525 separate bound volumes, in addition to 
large numbers of pamphlets and facsimiles of manuscripts. Biblical 
and historical study is aided by an excellent collection of maps and 
visual aids. 


The book collection is carefully and completely catalogued and classi- 
fied and from the standpoint of a working library it will bear com- 
parison with the best in the country. One of the prominent features of 
the Library is its accessibility. The “open shelf” system is in use and 
the students have direct access to the volumes, although a “closed sec- 
tion” provides safety for many rare items owned or on deposit. No 
unreasonable limitation is placed upon the drawing of books, and no 
student will find himself handicapped in reading or research. The 
Library is open throughout the year, except holidays and August. 


Books for recommended or required reading in the different courses 
are placed on reserve on the shelves of the Reading Room. 


The Reference Collection is housed in the Cyrus F. Paine Reading 
Room and consists of dictionaries, encyclopedias, periodical indexes, 
yearbooks, almanacs, atlases, biographical sets and other standard ref- 
erence works. About two hundred and fifty American and foreign 
periodicals, mostly of a theological and religious nature, are regularly 


received. Most of these are subsequently bound and preserved in per- 
manent files. 
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It is the constant endeavor of the Librarian and his staff to keep 
the Library in a high state of efficiency. A careful watch is kept for 
new publications. 


The Rush Rhees Library of the University of Rochester and the 
Public Library including the Reynolds Reference Collection are available 
for the use of students of the Divinity School, free of cost. 


The Library of the American Baptist Historical Society 


During the summer of 1955, the American Baptist Historical Society, 
a cooperating society of the American Baptist Convention, moved its 
library from Chester, Pennsylvania to Rochester, New York. At the 
same time, the Historical Society assumed the administration of the 
Samuel Colgate Baptist Historical Collection which, until 1948, was 
at Colgate University. The combined libraries, now housed in Strong 
Hall of the Colgate Rochester Divinity School, have been named the 
Samuel Colgate Baptist Historical Collection of the American Baptist 
Historical Society. 


The combination of the two largest collections of Baptistiana in exist- 
ence makes available in a single location the basic source of materials 
of Baptist history. The library consists of approximately 50,000 vol- 
umes as well as more than 200,000 pamphlets and reports. There is 
also an extensive collection of photographs, manuscripts, clippings and 
Baptist memorabilia. Noteworthy among the holdings is the Henry 
Sweetser Burrage collection relating to English Baptists of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries which was purchased from Champlin 
Burrage, named in honor of his father, and presented by the late Richard 
M. Colgate. 


The library offers excellent opportunities for the study of Baptist 
life, and is accessible to all who wish to undertake research in this and 
related fields. Churches and individuals are urged to deposit records 
and historical materials, not only for safe-keeping, but to provide com- 
prehensive records of denominational history and doctrine. 


The Society publishes a quarterly magazine devoted to Baptist history 
and theology. This appears under the name Foundations. The Society 
is also in the process of publishing a Baptist Bibliography, five volumes 
of which have been issued. Edward C. Starr is Librarian of the Society 
and Curator of its historical collection. 
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Dormitory Accommodations * 
SINGLE MEN 


The Men’s Dormitory, a separate, fire-proof building in close prox- 
imity to the main building, contains 14 double, 1 triple, and 62 single 
rooms. Each of the two wings has, on the second floor, a club room 
with fireplace, furnished as a music room with piano and radio. 

All rooms are furnished, singly or en suite, with a comfortable bed, 
a chiffonier, desk and desk chair, an easy chair, curtains and bookcase. 
Students are expected to furnish their own bedding—two blankets, four 
sheets, and two pillow cases. 

No rent is charged for the rooms, but a dormitory fee of one hundred 
and ten dollars ($110.00) for the academic year is imposed to cover 
depreciation, heat, light, and partial care of the room. 

In cases of minor illnesses, the residents of the men’s dormitory 
receive free medical care not exceeding one call by a physician per 
semester. 

All the above, including the use of an individual locker in the gym- 
nasium and of a post-office box in the corridor of Strong Hall, is 
included in the dormitory fee. 


SINGLE WoMEN 


A very small number of furnished rooms for single women students 
is provided on the third floor of Strong Hall. The fee for these is 
one hundred and ten dollars ($110.00) for the academic year. This 
includes medical care of one call per semester by a physician. Students 


are expected to furnish their own bedding—two blankets, four sheets, 
and two pillow cases. 


ANDREWS HovusE 


These apartments, named for Miss Kate R. Andrews, generous bene- 
factress of the School, were erected in 1957 to complete the group of 
buildings provided for married students. Each of the twelve apart- 
ments consists of a living room, bedroom, kitchen, and bath. The living 


* Room or Apartment Deposit. In all cases, occupants of dormitory accommo- 
ae will be Bee e deposit a sum to insure the School against loss or 
amage to equipment and furnishings. In the case of rooms the amount wil 
$5.00, in the case of apartments it will be $10.00. Me 


Beaven House 


Axling House 
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room, in each, is furnished with dining table, desk, bookcase, Simmons 
Hide-a-Bed, coffee table, end table, two straight chairs, an easy chair, 
two table lamps, a floor lamp, rug, window drapes, waste basket. The 
bedroom contains a double bed with mattress and pad, two straight 
chairs, two scatter rugs, combination dressing table and closets, and 
window drapes. The kitchen is equipped with cupboards, electric stove, 
electric refrigerator, and automatic disposall. The bathroom has tub 
and other appropriate fixtures. The rent is fifteen dollars ($15.00) per 
week. Reservation, as in all of the other residence halls, is accomplished 
by making a ten dollar ($10.00) deposit. 


BEAVEN HOUSE 


These apartments for married students were erected in 1936 and 
provide housekeeping accommodations for couples without children. 
Each apartment consists of a large living room with a disappearing bed,. 
a kitchenette, bathroom and dressing closet. Two of the twelve apart- 
ments have a separate sleeping room. The rent for the small apartments. 
is $11.00 weekly ; for the larger apartments the charge is $12.00. In the 
basement is a large common room with fireplace, furnished for social 
and recreational purposes, and individual storage cubicles. Jt is not 
possible to allow pets in any of the School’s apartments. 


APARTMENT FURNISHINGS 
Apartments in Beaven House are of two types: 


Those consisting of living room, kitchenette, and bathroom, and those 
consisting of living room, bedroom, kitchenette, and bathroom. In the 
former, the living room is furnished with rug, bed, two side chairs, 
two armchairs, table, desk, two bookcases, desk lamp, table lamp, 
floor lamp, wastebasket, and curtains. The kitchenette has curtains, 
tea kettle, dish pan, bread and cake box, wastebasket, mop pail, 
dust mop, dust pan, broom, step-ladder stool. A shower curtain is 
furnished in the bathroom. 

In the second type of apartment, the living room is furnished with 
two rugs, two side chairs, two armchairs, table, desk, two bookcases, 
desk lamp, table lamp, floor lamp, studio couch, wastebasket, curtains. 
The bedroom is furnished with double bed, mattress with pad, two pil- 
lows, two rugs, two dressers, mirror, two side chairs, wastebasket, cur- 
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tains. The bathroom has shower curtain, toilet brush, window curtains. 
The kitchenette has curtains, tea kettle, dish pan, wastebasket, mop pail, 
dust mop, dust pan, broom, step-ladder stool, bread and cake box. 


AxLING HOUSE 


A residential building containing six apartments was erected opposite 
Beaven House in 1936 for the use of missionaries on furlough, 
especially such as desire to pursue further studies at the Divinity 
School, the University of Rochester or the Eastman School of Music. 
Two of these apartments constitute a memorial to the Reverend A. 
Judson Barrett, D.D., of the Class of 1876 and his wife—the father 
and mother of Mrs. William A. Montgomery. Two others are in 
memory of Mrs. Alice H. Bennett of Hartford, Connecticut, and were 
made possible by a gift from her two sisters, the Misses Mary and 
Edith Howard. The two remaining apartments were provided by Mrs. 
Marguerite G. Strong, one in memory of the Reverend Charles B. 
Tenney, D.D., of the Class of 1900, and his wife, and the other a 
memorial to Mrs. Elizabeth G. Moody, wife of the Reverend Thomas 
Moody, D.D., of the Class of 1890. 


Two of these apartments have a large living room, kitchenette, dress- 
ing room, bathroom and a separate sleeping room; four of them have 
the same with the addition of a dinette and a second sleeping room. 
All of the living rooms are equipped with a studio day bed. There is 
a common playroom in the basement and individual family storage 
cubicles. The rent for the smaller apartments is $12.50 weekly; the 
charge for the larger apartments is $15.00. 


Eaton HALL anp Trevor Hatt APARTMENTS 


In 1945, the Divinity School converted one wing of the Men’s Dor- 
mitory into apartments for married students. These, with four recent 
additions in Trevor Hall, will accommodate fourteen couples. The 
apartments consist of a bedroom with double bed and mattress, a living 
room furnished with rug, table, chairs and closet space. A “community 
kitchen” is provided for each five couples with separate stove, work 
and utensil space, storage and refrigeration. The weekly rental is 
$11.00-13.00. 


The Divinity School reserves the right to increase the weekly rentals 
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if necessary. The residence of all student occupants terminates at the 
time of their graduation. 


Apartments are assigned on the basis of the priority acquired by the 
date of application for admission, the time formal request is made to 
the Dean, proper distribution of housing among residents and students 
accepted for entrance. Residence on campus does not automatically 
confer priority over incoming students. 


Further information concerning these apartments may be secured 
from the Dean. 


Montgomery House 


The home of the President, situated near the main building, was 
largely the gift of Mr. and Mrs. William A. Montgomery, the former 
being a trustee of the Baptist Education Society. 

The architect of the entire group of buildings was Mr. James Gamble 
Rogers, of New York. 


Public Exercises 


Graduating Exercises were held on Monday, May 19, 1958. The 
Convocation Address was delivered by The Reverend George Arthur 
Buttrick, Plummer Professor of Christian Morals, Harvard Divinity 
School, Cambridge, Mass. His subject was “The Church and Personal 
Worth”. The address to the Graduating Class was given by Associate 
Professor Harmon R. Holcomb of the Divinity School Faculty. The 
Baccalaureate Service was conducted by President Wilbour Eddy 
Saunders, D.D., LL.D., in connection with a service of Holy Com- 
munion for the graduates, their families, and friends. The subject of 
his address was “Objectivity and Commitment”... The Degree of 


Bachelor of Divinity was conferred upon twenty-nine members of the 
Class of 1958. 


The Public Opening 


The Public Opening of the Divinity School occurred on .Tuesday 
evening, September 16, 1958. The principal address was delivered 
by Dr. J. Alvin Sanders, whose subject was “Habakkuk in Qumran 
Paul and the Old Testament”. Dr. Arthur M. Adams, President of 
the Federation of Churches of Rochester and Vicinity, spoke for the 
cooperating denominations. 


Chapel Exercises 


Services of worship are held in the Samuel Colgate Memorial Chapel 
on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday mornings of each week, 
from 10:40 to 11:05 o’clock. Members of the Faculty and Senior Class 
share responsibility for these services. 


Endowed Lectures 
THE Trevor-Jones LEctTuRES 


By the generosity of Mrs. John B. Trevor, of Yonkers, N. Yea Sint 
of ten thousand dollars was presented to the Divinity School for the 
purpose of establishing a lectureship in memory of the late John B. 
Trevor. It provides for the delivery from time to time of lectures sup- 
plementary to the regular course of instruction by men eminent in their 
several departments upon subjects related to theological study. 
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THE FRANCIS WAYLAND AYER LECTURESHIP 


This lectureship was founded in May 1928, by Mr. and Mrs. Wilfred 
W. Fry, of Camden, New Jersey, in memory of Mrs. Fry’s father, the 
late Francis Wayland Ayer. Under the terms of the foundation, the 
lectures are to fall within the broad field of the history or the interpreta- 
tion of the Christian message. These lectures are now given in alter- 
nate years and are subsequently published in expanded form. 


The series for 1958 was on the general theme, “How Shall We Think 
of Jesus Christ.” The lecturer was Dr. Robert L. Calhoun, Professor 
of Historical Theology at Yale University Divinity School, New Haven, 
Connecticut. 


THe RAUSCHENBUSCH MEMORIAL LECTURESHIP 


The founding of a lectureship in memory of the late Professor Walter 
Rauschenbusch was made possible through the contributions of friends 
in connection with the successful forward movement of the Divinity 
School in 1929. The lectureship was inaugurated in 1931 with the 
provision that the themes in successive years should be chosen in the 
field of applied Christianity. These lectures are delivered annually at 
the Spring Convocation, and others as announced. The lectures are 
later set forth in more ample form for publication. 

The theme of the Rauschenbusch Lectures for 1958 was “The Racial 
Problem in Christian Perspective.’ The lecturer was Dr. Kyle E. 
Haselden, Pastor of the Baptist Temple at Charleston, West Virginia. 


Spring Convocation, 1959 


Beginning on Monday, March the thirtieth, and continuing through 
Wednesday, April the first, the Annual Spring Convocation will be 
held. 

The Rauschenbusch Memorial Foundation will present this year a 
series of four addresses by Dr. Paul Tillich, University Professor, 
Harvard Divinity School, Cambridge, Massachusetts. His subject will 
be Kairos and Utopia—Religious Principles and Political Aspirations. 

Preceding each day’s lectures, a devotional address will be given at 
the Morning Worship Service in the Samuel Colgate Memorial Chapel. 
The Chaplain for 1959 will be Dr. Harold Cooke Phillips, Minister 
Emeritus, First Baptist Church, Cleveland, Ohio. At the Alumni 
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Dinner on Wednesday evening, The Reverend Thomas B. Richards, 
Director of the Men’s Service Center, Rochester, New York, will 
deliver the Alumni Oration. 

It is expected that many of the alumni of the School will return for 
this week, and that their number will be augmented by ministers and 
others from Rochester and vicinity. The Faculty considers the lectures, 
conferences and addresses of this Convocation as a part of the regular 
educational program of the School, and also as a contribution to the 
wider service of the Divinity School to the community. Every alumnus 
who can do so is urged to avail himself of these advantages and all 
others interested are invited to attend. 


Special Lectures and Sermons 
From time to time during the academic year, the Divinity School 
invites eminent specialists and preachers to appear on its platform and 
in its pulpit. 


Organizations 


The Students’ Organization 

1 Rig students of the Divinity School are largely self-governing. 

They are organized under the name of “The Students’ Association 
of the Colgate Rochester Divinity School.” The executive group is 
known as “The Student Executive Council” and is composed of the 
officers and representatives of the various classes. The activities of 
the Student Body are directed by a number of committees which work 
in close collaboration with the President of the Divinity School. 


Refectory 
An unusually fine dining hall has been provided by the Divinity 
School. Board of wholesome quality is furnished under the manage- 


ment of the Administration at a low rate, made possible by underwriting 
by the School. 


The Alumni 


In connection with the Commencement of 1929 an Alumni Associa- 
tion of the Colgate Rochester Divinity School was organized. All 
graduates of the Colgate Theological Seminary and of the Rochester 
Theological Seminary were enrolled as members. The purpose of the 
organization is the cultivation of fellowship and of interest in theological 
education among the graduates. The annual meeting of the Association 
occurs during the Spring Convocation. 


The Divinity School is conscious of the important part which the 
alumni can play in its life. Endeavors are made to keep in constant 
touch with those who have graduated. In various sections of the coun- 
try, state organizations of the Alumni have been formed and are active. 
The four issues of the Alumni News go each year to all members of 
the Alumni Association so far as their addresses are known. Any 
alumnus who fails to receive them will confer a favor by informing 
the Divinity School office. A decennial General Catalogue containing 
biographical sketches of all alumni, 1822-1930, was published in Sep- 
tember 1930. The latest supplement was published in October 1952. 
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The Divinity School Chorus 

Upper Classmen electing Courses P.S. 65abc, constitute the Divinity 
School Chorus. This class is primarily conducted for advanced Voice 
Training and introduction to Church Music Appreciation. The Chorus 
each year accepts a limited number of appointments for local and out- 
of-town appearances and radio programs. The group has at various 
times been on the American Baptist Convention programs, and has sung 
for New York State Conventions and other Church Assemblies. Select- 
ed members sing in the Chapel Choir at the daily Chapel Exercises 
of the Divinity School. Special programs are given in celebration of 
Christmas and Easter. 


Student Service in the Churches 


All students in the Divinity School are required to engage in some 
form of service with churches as a part of their educational preparation 
for the ministry. A considerable number teach in the church schools, 
assist in young people’s work, or conduct boys’ clubs, either on a 
voluntary or remunerative basis. Others serve as pastors. The religious. 
work which these students perform is always well received, and has. 
proved itself fruitful both in service to the churches and in the practical 
training of the students. Correspondence relating to student field work 
should be addressed to Professor Milton C. Froyd. 


Television Program 


Beginning Sunday, October 14, 1956, the Divinity School inaugurated, 
in cooperation with WVET-TV of Rochester, a special Sunday morning 
feature entitled Sunday. It is a service of worship, and includes church 
music, a story dramatized in terms of an interview, and a brief message 
for the day. Mr. Edward Willingham, who is engaged in special 
study at the Divinity School in preparation for a radio-TV ministry, is 
responsible for the preparation of the script and arrangements. The 
Reverend Robert E. Slaughter, pastor of Immanuel Baptist Church, 
serves as moderator. Members of the Divinity School staff serve in 
an advisory capacity. 


Conditions of Residence 
and Graduation 


Admission 


Gas Divinity School admits men and women of Christian character 
and approved educational attainment from any Christian denomi- 
nation. The curriculum is primarily designed for the training of pas- 
tors and preachers for work at home and abroad. In addition the School 
admits persons of equal qualifications who wish to fit themselves for 
other forms of Christian leadership. 

An applicant for admission to a course leading to graduation includ- 
ing the conferring of the Bachelor of Divinity degree is required to 
furnish evidence of graduation from an approved college or university, 
including Colleges of Agriculture in accordance with the program for- 
mulated by the Conference on Co-operation between Colleges of Agri- 
culture and Theological Seminaries.* 

Blanks upon which application for admission should be made may 
be secured from the Registrar on request. Each application will be 
judged upon its merits, and the School reserves the right to refuse any 
application without expressed reason. The documents listed below are 
required as a part of the application for admission. In cases of docu- 
ments from Oriental institutions they should be accompanied by a trans- 
lation into English. 

(a) A statement of Christian experience and personal history. 

(b) A transcript of all academic work above high school grade show- 
ing at least ninety (90) semester hours of arts and science courses, and 
including a certificate of college graduation. 

(c) A license to preach from some responsible ecclesiastical body. 

(d) Certificates of good character from the head of the school most 
recently attended, and from two other persons, preferably clergymen 
of recognized standing. 

(e) In case of a transfer from another theological school a transcript 


*In appraising the value of college degrees, the ratings of such standardizing 
agencies as the Association of American Universities, the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and the Education Department of 
the State of New York are, in general, followed. 
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of completed courses and a statement of honorable dismissal from that 
school. 


(f) Two small unmounted photographs. 


(g) In the case of a student coming from a college under the auspices 
of the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society a certificate of 
approval from the Committee of Reference on that particular field. 
Such of the required documents as do not accompany the application 
must be on file before matriculation is completed. It is highly desira- 
ble that application should be made as soon as a decision has been 
reached in order that due time may be given to collect the necessary 
credentials. 


The Colgate Rochester Divinity School urges upon all who are con- 
templating theological training the importance of proper breadth and 
balance in their college preparation. The college student who is pre- 
paring for a theological seminary is advised to avoid specialization in 
religion in his college studies. The student’s college training should 
result in an ability to use English correctly, to think clearly, and to 
make scholarly use of at least one foreign language; it should acquaint 
him with the world of nature as well as with the world of men and 
ideas in which he lives; and it should result in a genuine sense of 
achievement on his part. 


The Divinity School strongly recommends that among the total num- 
ber of semester hours required in order to achieve college graduation, 
the following should be included as a minimum: 


English Composition and Literature, 12-18 semester hours. 

Philosophy, a course in either Introduction to Philosophy or the 
History of Philosophy, and a course in either Ethics or Logic. 

General History, 6-9 semester hours. 

Psychology, 6 semester hours. 

Foreign Languages, reading ability in at least one. 

Natural Science, one course in Physical and one in Biological Sci- 
ence. 

The Social Sciences, courses in Economics, Sociology, Government, 
Social Psychology, Education, 9-18 hours. 

Religion, 6-9 hours. 


The Divinity School will study the college transcripts of candidates 
for admission to its courses with the foregoing recommendation in mind. 
The Faculty of the Divinity School reserves the right to prescribe ad- 
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ditional work in any of the above subjects to entering students whose 
preparation in the same is markedly deficient. 


Any applicant who has completed one or more years of the regular 
course in an approved theological seminary and who brings a certificate 
of credits and of honorable dismissal will be admitted to the Second 
Year Class provided his transcript shows that he has completed equiv- 
alents of the prescribed courses. All entering students pay a matric- 
ulation fee of five dollars ($5.00). 

Further information and application forms may be secured by writing 
to Dr. Oren H. Baker, Dean, or Mr. Roger K. Powell, Registrar, 1100 
South Goodman Street, Rochester 20, New York. 


PRETHEOLOGICAL STUDENT GRANTS 


Since the Colgate Rochester Divinity School receives no funds through 
denominational contributions, its aid to Baptist ministerial students in 
college is limited to students enrolled in the two colleges mentioned below. 


STUDENT GRANTS IN CoLGATE UNIversity. The Colgate Rochester 
Divinity School offers a certain number of grants, available at Colgate 
University, to young men preparing to enter the regular course in the 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School. In order to be eligible for a 
grant, a student must maintain a ratio between the number of semester 
hours and quality points of 1:1.1. This provision does not apply to 
members of the Freshman Class. Qualifying students may receive a 
grant which provides the sum of seventy-five dollars ($75) in the first 
year, eighty-seven dollars and fifty cents ($87.50) in the second year, 
and one hundred fifty dollars ($150) in each of the two final years, 
all to be paid by the Treasurer of the School into the treasury of 
the University to apply on tuition. Applicants for these grants are 
advised to correspond with the president of Colgate University, or 
with the Dean of the Divinity School. 


STUDENT GRANTS IN THE UNIVERSITY OF RocuesTEer. The Colgate 
Rochester Divinity School has at its disposal the income from certain 
funds in the custody of the University of Rochester, available pri- 
marily to persons who are preparing themselves to enter the regular 
course at the Colgate Rochester Divinity School. A regularly matricu- 
lated student in the University, approved by the School, may receive 
a grant to apply on tuition, provided that no grant shall exceed two 
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hundred and twenty-five dollars ($225) in any one year. These 
grants will be recognized by the Scholarship Committee of the Uni- 
versity, provided the student is eligible to receive aid under the rules 
of the University, which at present require that the student rank in 
the upper half of the class. The grants will be paid in orders upon 
the University Bursar. Any existing surplus in the income may be 
applied to the payment of fees in the Graduate or Extension Divisions 
of the University. Applicants for these grants are advised to correspond 
with the Secretary of the Grant Committee of the University, or with 
the Dean of the Divinity School. 


These grants in both Colgate University and the University of Roch- 
ester are not, however, guaranteed against possible reduction by the 
School in case of necessity. 


Preparation of Chaplains 


Graduates of this Divinity School are accepted by both the Army and 
the Navy for appointments as Chaplains, provided they meet the re- 
quirements other than theological which the Services prescribe, and 
that vacancies in either Chaplains’ Corps exist. This Divinity School 
was approved by the Navy Department as an institution within the Naval 
V-12 Chaplaincy Training Program. 


Requirements for Graduation 


This Divinity School requires at least ninety-three (93) semester hours 
of resident graduate study for graduation, forty-two (42) of these hours 
being prescribed, and fifty-one (51) hours being elective. The prescribed 
courses are those considered by the Faculty to be basic both in content 
and method. Theological courses previously offered as a part of the 
requirements for a degree already received will not be credited toward 
a degree from this School. For schedule of hours see page 44. No 
student will be recommended for graduation unless all institutional bills 
have been paid, and his record with the Library has been cleared. 


A thorough grounding in Historical Studies, Christian Interpretation 
and Practical Studies is considered a matter of prime importance to 
success in the work of the ministry. As the School of Law insists upon 
the candidate’s attainment of a certain minimum of knowledge with 
regard to all the main branches of legal science, and much knowledge 
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about Contracts is no equivalent for the absence of knowledge about 
Evidence; as the School of Medicine will not graduate a student who 
has never studied Anatomy, whatever his achievements in Materia 
Medica, so this Divinity School refuses to confer its degree upon any 
student who is not reasonably proficient in all the principal areas of 
theological science. 

In calculating the requirements for graduation, the following schedule 
will be used: 

(1) A credit hour is one class hour of instruction or one field work 
hour per week for the period of a semester. 

(2) Students who contemplate completing the course in three years 
will carry an academic load of fourteen and fifteen hours per week during 
the first two years. Credit of two hours will be given for field work 
during the first year and two hours during the second year. During the 
third year such students will carry an academic load of fifteen hours per 
week. No credit will be given for field work in the third year. 

(3) Beginning with the academic year 1952-53, all students serving 
as pastors of churches will be required to extend their course to four 
years. Such students will have a class load of twelve hours for the 
first two years. During the third year students on this plan will have 
an academic schedule of twelve hours without credit for field work. 
During the fourth year the schedule will be ten hours of academic 
studies each semester. 

(4) All of the above schedules are considered by the Divinity 
School to be full time schedules. 

(5) While actual credit hours for field work are not assigned, 
except as indicated above, every student is expected to engage in field 
work throughout his entire course. His performance in this respon- 
sibility is appraised by the Faculty and satisfactory attainment is a 
part of the requirement for graduation. Failure to achieve this result 
may lead to the withholding of the degree, even though all academic 
courses have been passed. 


The Prescribed Courses 


At the conclusion of the work of the First Year the Faculty will pass 
upon the general professional promise of the members of each class. 
Should it be deemed unwise for any individual to proceed in his studies, 
he will receive counsel as to a more desirable program. 
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When the courses of the First and Second Years have been satis- 
factorily completed, the Faculty will by vote advance such students as 
have shown worthiness, and promise of ability in religious leadership 
to candidacy for the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. Those so approved 
may pursue the courses of the Third Year. 


The Degree of Bachelor of Divinity 

A student in order to become a candidate for the degree of Bachelor 
of Divinity must, as a minimum, have received a first college degree 
acceptable to the Faculty. In the courses required for graduation the 
candidate must have maintained an average standing of not less than 
seventy-five (75%) per cent. 

Every candidate for the degree of Bachelor of Divinity must satisfy 
the Faculty that he has access to the resources of scholarship and 1s 
familiar with its methods, by furnishing proof that he has done satis- 
factory work either in the Hebrew language, or in New Testament 
Greek, or in a modern language other than his native tongue, or by 
demonstrating his acquaintance with scientific, philosophical or histor- 
ical method. 

The degree of Bachelor of Divinity will be conferred at the close 
of the Third Year or Fourth Year upon all students who have met the 
requirements, including the payment of a graduation fee of fifteen dollars 
($15.00). 

Graduates of former years who completed their course during the 
period when the Bachelor of Divinity Degree was not conferred at 
the end of the required period of three years may apply to the Faculty 
for consideration as candidates for the degree on the same basis as 
students who are now receiving it. 

In order to become eligible for the degree, former students of other 
approved institutions ordinarily will be required to complete a minimum 
of two years of controlled work in residence in addition to the above 
requirements. 


The annual catalogue will publish the names of all who shall have 
received the degree within the year. 


Advanced Degrees 


At the time of the union of The Rochester Theological Seminary with 
the Colgate Theological Seminary in 1928, to constitute the Colgate 
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Rochester Divinity School, the Board of Regents of the University of 
the State of New York authorized graduate studies beyond the degree 
of Bachelor of Divinity leading to the degree of Master of Theology and 
the degree of Doctor of Theology. In the following descriptions of con- 
ditions required in this work, it should be understood that the objective 
of these studies is to provide opportunity for students to intensify and 
broaden their educational preparation for a more effective ministry. 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF THEOLOGY 


This degree is offered for the purpose of encouraging a limited number 
of qualified students to pursue graduate studies, and its bestowal is 
intended to be a distinct recognition of professional competence within 
the chosen field. 

The conditions for admission to a course of study looking to this 
degree include: 


1. Graduation from this Divinity School with the degree of Bachelor 
of Divinity, or graduation with equivalent rank from some other ac- 
credited theological institution, the presentation of a record or a cer- 
tificate of satisfactory proficiency in earlier studies, the passing of such 
preliminary examinations as the Committee on Graduate Studies may 
prescribe. 


2. In those fields in which a working knowledge of languages, other 
than English, is necessary to the successful pursuit of his studies, a 
student shall be required to demonstrate his competence in the languages 
prior to admission to the course of study. 


3. A further condition of admission to the course of study shall be a 
comprehensive statement of the proposed work, developed in consultation 
with the professor in the field, and approved by the Committee on 
Graduate Studies and by the Faculty. 


4. The student shall be admitted to candidacy for the degree when 
the subject of his thesis has been approved. The subject of the thesis 
is to be selected in consultation with the professors in charge of his 
work. It must be selected not later than a semester and a half before 
the date of the commencement when the degree is to be conferred. 


5. During his course of study, the candidate must pass such examina- 
tions as his instructors may provide. He must also pass a final oral 
examination on the entire field of his graduate studies, including his 
thesis, to be conducted by the professors in charge and a representative 
of the Committee on Graduate Studies. To cover cost of diploma and 
hood, a graduation fee of thirty-five dollars ($35.00) is charged. 


6. The period of graduate study for the degree of Master of Theology 
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shall be not less than one academic year of full-time residence. In case 
the work is not completed in one year, the term of residence may be 
extended to not more than three years. 


Tue DEGREE OF DocToR oF THEOLOGY 


This degree is offered for the purpose of encouraging a limited number 
of qualified students to pursue graduate studies, and its bestowal is 
intended to be a distinct recognition of outstanding professional com- 
petence within the chosen field of study and supported by evidence of 
effectiveness in the pastoral ministry during a period of at least three 
years following graduation with the B.D. degree. For the year 1959-60, 
this program will be available only in the field of church history and 
related studies, and in the field of the theology of missions. 


The conditions for admission to a course of study looking to this 
degree include: 


1. Graduation from this Divinity School with the degree of Bachelor 
of Divinity, or graduation with equivalent rank from some other ac- 
credited theological institution, the presentation of a record or a cer- 
tificate of satisfactory proficiency in earlier studies, the passing of such 
preliminary examinations as the Committee on Graduate Studies may 
prescribe. 


2. In those fields in which a working knowledge of languages, other 
than English, is necessary to the successful pursuit of his studies, a 
student shall be required to demonstrate his competence in the languages 
prior to admission to the course of study. 


3. A further condition of admission to the course of study shall be a 
comprehensive statement of the proposed work developed in consultation 
with the professor in the field, and approved by the Committee on 
Graduate Studies and by the Faculty. 


4. The whole of the work undertaken in candidacy for the degree of 
Doctor of Theology shall be under the direction of at least three (3) 
professors, after a statement of the field of the proposed investigation 
has received the approval of the Committee on Graduate Studies and 
of the Faculty. This must be accomplished at least three (3) semesters 
prior to the final examination. 


5. The candidate, in consultation with the professors in charge of his 
work, shall select a thesis within the field of his studies. The disserta- 
tion must be the result of an independent investigation which demon- 
strates the candidate’s creative ability, balanced j udgment, and scholarl 
competence. The completed dissertation must be presented in bHbete 
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for acceptance at least four weeks prior to the time of the final examina- 
tion. Two copies shall be deposited in the Ambrose Swasey Library. 


6. The candidate will be subject to examination at the end of his first 
and second semesters of residence, and thereafter at such times as may 
be necessary to appraise his progress on his dissertation. In addition, 
the candidate must pass a final examination upon the whole of the work 
undertaken for the degree, such examination to be conducted before a 
committee of not fewer than five members of the Faculty, including the 
professors under whose direction the work has been pursued. The 
graduation fee is fifty dollars ($50.00). 


7. The period of graduate study in residence for the degree of Doctor 
of Theology shall be not less than four semesters each having the equiva- 
lent of fifteen hours, the entire period to be devoted to advanced studies 
appropriate to the special field of investigation. In special cases, judged 
worthy by the Committee on Graduate Studies, time for the completion 
of the dissertation may be extended, but in no case shall the extension 
exceed five years from the date of matriculation for the degree. 


Advanced Degrees in the University of Rochester 


The Colgate Rochester Divinity School has entered into relations with 
the University of Rochester whereby properly qualified students of the 
former School may work for a post-graduate degree in the University. 
Registration in the University must occur before the work is begun. 
In each case the credentials presented must include a statement from 
the Dean of the Divinity School that the graduate work to be under- 
taken has the approval of its faculty. The requirements for the degree 
shall be determined in each individual case by the University Dean of 
Graduate Studies and the Head of the college department concerned, 
in consultation with a selected officer of the Divinity School. 


Scholarships and Student Grants 


The Divinity School administers the income of certain bequests des- 
ignated for scholarship purposes, and for the academic year 1959-60 
announces the following plan: 

1. THE Joun J. Jones ScHotarsuip Funp, the proceeds of which, 
in sums not to exceed one hundred fifty dollars ($150), are used to 
help defray the cost of undergraduate tuition. The awards are made 
on the basis of need, and the academic record attained by the beneficiary 
during the college course. 
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2. Tur GENERAL SCHOLARSHIP Funp, the proceeds of which are 
awarded as follows: 

(a) Merit Scholarships in Aid. These are open to students needing 
such assistance in order to pursue their theological course, and who 
maintain the average in academic studies required for graduation (75%) 
and whose record in field work performance is satisfactory. These 
scholarships are limited to application on tuition only. 


(b) Co-operative Grants. Whenever Baptist Education Societies 
of other states make grants to aid students enrolled in this Divinity 
School, the School will co-operate by a further grant from its own 
funds, the total of which shall not exceed the maximum that may be 
received by an undergraduate as scholarship or grant. 


(c) Foreign Student Grants. A limited number of co-operative 
grants toward which the Divinity School will pay the sum of three hun- 
dred dollars ($300) in such cases as a Foreign Mission Society or some 
responsible organization on the mission field is willing to pay two 
hundred dollars ($200). Nationals of those lands where the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society of the American Baptist Convention 
operates are eligible for these grants, provided they are properly qual- 
ified by a reading and speaking knowledge of the English language and 
by educational training to enter the Divinity School, and who also give 
satisfactory evidence of actual achievement and of promise for future 
usefulness. Holders of these grants must pursue studies as regular 
students in the Divinity School for at least one complete academic 
year. Applications for such grants must be accompanied by testimony 
from the Mission Society and from officials in the mission field from 
which the applicant comes regarding the applicant’s character, training, 
ability, and prospective work. All documents in connection with appli- 
cations for these grants should be in the possession of the Registrar 


not later than the first of May preceding the school year during which 
the grant is to be used. 


(d) Rural Parish Summer Service Grants. In co-operation with the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society and the Baptist Missionary 
Convention of the State of New York, the Divinity School has the 
authority to nominate one or more students to enjoy these awards. These 
grants will be awarded annually to students who are willing to give 
at least twelve weeks of summer service to country parishes in New 
York State to which they may be assigned. These parishes are to 
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be situated, whenever possible, so that the students shall be under 
the supervision of some person competent to observe and supervise the 
student’s work, such fields preferably to be closely identified either 
with some larger parish, a united church, a federated church, or some 
other form of progressive rural work. It is further understood that 
the students so selected do not necessarily commit themselves to 
the rural field as a permanent place of life work, but do undertake to 
secure for themselves a thorough-going understanding of the rural 
problem. 

Each grant will include provision for board and lodging on the field 
for the term of service, and in addition a sum of not less than $200 
from the co-operating organizations. 


3. THE WILFRED W. Fry Memoriat Funp. This fund was estab- 
lished in 1943 by Mrs. Anna Ayer Fry in memory of her husband, an 
outstanding Christian layman and business leader, also a trustee of the 
Baptist Education Society of the State of New York from 1928 to 1935. 
The income from this fund provides an annual scholarship awarded to 
the student showing special promise in the field of Homiletics and who 
is judged to be in a position to afford assistance in the Homiletical or 
Practical Department. 


Graduate Scholarships 

The Divinity School has established a limited number of Graduate 
Scholarships which have been designated the Cauldwell, the Knowlton, 
and the Randall Graduate Scholarships, in memory of generous con- 
tributors to the funds of the Society. These Scholarships are awarded 
to graduates who have maintained a superior record in their studies 
and demonstrated exceptional fitness for Christian leadership. Appoint- 
ments to these honors are made by the Board of Trustees on the nomi- 
nation of the Faculty of the Divinity School. The amount appropriated 
in each case is based on the dimensions of the scholar’s program of 
graduate study and the freedom required to maintain standards of 
excellence. Initiative in these appointments rests with the Faculty. 
Applications are not received. Inquiries, however, may be addressed 
to the Dean. 


Fellowships 
The Divinity School has established a limited number of Fellowships 
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for advanced postgraduate theological study. Two of these Fellowships 
are named the General and the Stillman Witt Fellowships in memory of 
generous contributors to the funds of the Society. These Fellowships 
are awarded to graduates who have maintained a superior record in their 
studies and demonstrated exceptional gifts for research and scholarly 
productivity. Appointments to these honors are made by the Board of 
Trustees on the nomination of the Faculty of the Divinity School. The 
amount appropriated in each case is based on the dimensions of the 
Fellow’s program of graduate study and the freedom required to 
maintain standards of excellence. Initiative in these appointments 
rests with the Faculty. Applications are not received. Inquiries, how- 
ever, may be addressed to the Dean. 


The Frank Lemoyne Wilkins Prizes 


Through the generosity of Mrs. Frank L. Wilkins of Providence, 
Rhode Island, there has been established a memorial prize in honor of 
her husband, the Reverend Frank Lemoyne Wilkins, D.D., a graduate 
of the Rochester Theological Seminary in the Class of 1879. As a 
result of her gift, two annual prizes, one of thirty dollars and the other 
of twenty dollars are offered to the authors of the best essays sub- 
mitted on the subject, “Kingdom Principles in the Teachings of Jesus, 
with particular emphasis on the permanent values of Jesus’ religion 
and teachings.” 


The conditions governing the award are as follows: Eligibility to 
the competition shall be limited to the ten members of the Third Year 
Class in the Colgate Rochester Divinity School who receive the high- 
est rating in the first two years of their course provided they have taken 
their entire theological course at this Divinity School. A list of eligible 
students is posted early in the Autumn Semester. The essays submitted 
are to be passed upon by the Faculty of the Divinity School. The prizes 
are awarded each year during the exercises of the Spring Convocation. 


FIELD oF INVESTIGATION 


The general field of investigation shall be “Jesus and the Kingdom 
of God,” with any one or more of these suggested areas of research :— 
(1) What was Jesus’ view of the Kingdom; (2) Agreements and dis- 
agreements from Jesus; (3) Comparison between Jesus’ view and that 
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of the early church; (4) Early Christian reconstructions; (5) Mediaeval 
Christian reconstructions; (6) Early modern Christian reconstructions ; 
(7) The Social Gospel of the 19th century; (8) Millennial interpreta- 
tion; (9) Past and present Catholic interpretations; (10) History of 
the concept of the Kingdom of God. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR THESIS 


; 1. ae thesis must be typed on 84x11 inch paper and be at least 5,000 words in 
ength. 


2. The investigation must be historical and critical, not homiletical. 
3. There must be a table of contents. 
4. Quotations must be indented, and typed in single-space style. 


5. The points made must be supported by footnotes, showing the source or 
sources. 


6. A bibliography must be appended, arranged as to (a) books; (b) dictionary 
articles; (c) pamphlets; (d) periodical articles. 


7. The form of bibliographical reference should be: name of author, title, place 
of publication, date. 


8. The essay must be submitted not later than March 15 under an assumed name; 
the real name of the writer shall be inclosed in a sealed envelope, which also 
bears on the outside the same assumed name. These envelopes will not be opened 
until after the judges have made the awards. 


Student Field Work 


As indicated in the description of the curriculum, all regularly matric- 
ulated students are expected to meet the field work requirement for 
graduation. Dr. Milton C. Froyd, Director of Field Work Research, 
and Mr. Robert H. Eads, assisted by other members of the Faculty, 
undertake to provide careful guidance for the student in this work in 
order that maximum educational value may be gained from it. Corre- 
spondence on placement in field work positions should be addressed to 
Dr. Froyd or Mr. Eads. 


Placement and Pastoral Changes 


The Divinity School assumes responsibility for the placement of its 
graduates. In the matter of pastoral changes, the School undertakes 
to assist alumni in their efforts to secure new fields of service. While 
denominational offices and agencies are the primary channels through 
which pastors must seek churches, the School welcomes opportunity to 
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send supporting recommendations when the name of an alumnus is 
known to be before a congregation. Correspondence from pulpit com- 
mittees seeking pastors is also encouraged. Dr. William F. Davison is 
Director of this service. Communications on this subject should be 
addressed to him at the School, 1100 South Goodman Street, Rochester, 
New York. 


Emergency Loan Fund 
The Divinity School has established an Emergency Loan Fund, from 
which, in cases of special need, students may borrow certain limited 
amounts. These loans are to be secured by a contract with definite 
terms as to interest and repayment. 


Summary of Tuition and Other Expenses 


This statement is made in the form recommended by the American 
Association of Theological Schools. 


A. Tue Tuition charge to cover cost of instruction is $375 which 
may be met in whole or in part by scholarship aid from the Colgate 


Rochester Divinity School. Such grants will be made on the basis of 
an application showing need and presented by the student at the 
beginning of each academic year. Students who take less than nine 
credit hours per term, the minimum full-time load, will be charged a 
tuition rate of sixteen dollars ($16.00) per hour. 


B. Dormitory Fer. In the Single Men’s Dormitory the fee for the 
use of a room including a post-office box, gymnasium locker, heat, 
lights, and supervisory service, is one hundred and ten dollars ($110) 
annually. Information concerning apartments for Married Students 


will be furnished by the Dean on request. There is also a room deposit 
of five dollars ($5.00). 


C. Boarp. Board is furnished by the Administration in the Refec- 
tory. Payment for board is by the purchase of tickets. 


D. RecisTRaATION FEE. There is a matriculation fee of five dollars 
($5.00) payable once only, on or before the time of first registration. 


E. GrapuaTION FEE. For the bachelor’s degree the fee is fifteen 
dollars ($15.00). 


F. Liprary Frr. None. 
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G. HeattH Fer. For residents in the Single Men’s and Single 
Women’s Dormitory, this fee is included in the dormitory rent. For 
men not residents of the dormitory the optional fee is five dollars ($5.00) 
annually. 


H. AtTuHuetic Fee. Included in Student Association dues. 


I. StupEntT Association Dues. By vote of the Student Association 
a tax of eight dollars ($8.00) is collected for the use of the Association. 
This is used for athletic, social, and traveling expenses. 

The estimated cost of spending an academic year on the campus is, 
for a single man, approximately $800, exclusive of tuition. For married 
students the estimate is $1,700. Neither of these figures includes the 
cost of owning and operating an automobile. All field work assignments 
are income-producing and the industrious student rarely experiences 
difficulty in meeting his expenses. 


The Curriculum 


4 Bx primary purpose of the Colgate Rochester Divinity School, an 
institution unconditionally accredited by the American Association 
of Theological Schools, is to prepare men and women for the work of 
the Christian ministry. 


The curriculum of the Colgate Rochester Divinity School is organized 
in three major divisions: The Division of Historical Studies, The Divi- 
sion of Christian Interpretation, and the Division of Practical Studies. 
The first includes Old and New Testament and Church History; the 
second, Philosophy of Religion, Christian Theology, Social Ethics and 
Ecumenical Theology; the third, Homiletics and Liturgics, Pastoral 
Theology, Religious Education, and Field Work. Supplementary 
studies in speech, church music, and Christian bibliography are also 
included in the Practical Division. 


The complete course of studies requires a minimum residence of 
three years and culminates in the Bachelor of Divinity degree. A four 
year plan is provided for those students whose field work responsibilities 
are of such magnitude as to jeopardize their academic attainments. The 
curricular scheme outlined below, and described in detail in the course 
offerings, is the basic pattern of the three year course. Modifications, 
to meet the situation of students adopting the four year plan, appear 


in a later section. Ninety-three (93) semester hours are required for 
graduation. 


In the organization of studies, the following principles are recognized: 
(1) Prescription of basic courses in all the major fields to be completed 
during the First Year involving a total of thirty-one (31) credit hours. 
A prescription of eleven (11) hours to be taken during the Second Year. 
(2) Election covering the remaining fifty-one (51) hours required for 
graduation. Within this group, a distinction is made between controlled 
electives and free electives. Controlled electives comprise a total of 
twenty-seven (27) hours distributed among the three Divisions in the 
amount of nine (9) hours each. These will be taken at the option of 
the student during the Second and Third Years. Free electives totaling 
twenty-four (24) hours are unrestricted and may be taken at the 
discretion and convenience of the student after the prescribed courses 
have been completed. (3) Vocational objective is also given con- 
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sideration in the curricular arrangements. While the basic pattern is 
drawn to the requirements of the pastorate, certain modifications and 
substitutions are allowable in order to accomplish specialized vocational 
goals in the fields of teaching, the university pastorate, religious educa- 
tion, Christian social service, social research of institutions, and the 
chaplaincies. 


The courses which follow are arranged in terms of an academic year 
consisting of two semesters divided into sixteen weeks for the Autumn 
Semester and fifteen weeks for the Winter Semester, a total of thirty- 
one weeks. The standard schedule of hours for students on the three 
year plan is as follows: First Year, Autumn 16, Winter 15; Second 
Year, Autumn 16, Winter 16; Third Year, Autumn and Winter Semes- 
ters, 15 hours each. Students on the four year plan will defer Church 
History and Social Ethics, prescribed for the First Year, until the 
Second Year. Excepting the Autumn Semester of the First Year, these 
students will have a schedule of 12 hours. Both of these plans are 
considered full-time loads. Chorus may be elected in the Winter Semes- 
ter of the First Year and continued through three years with accumula- 
tive credit of three hours. 


In the listing of courses, the numbers 1-19 designate those which are 
prescribed. Those numbered 20-69 are elective lecture courses. Semi- 
nars and research courses are numbered 70-135. The initial letters, HS, 
CI, PS prefixed to a number indicate the divisional classification of the 
course—historical studies, Christian interpretation, or practical studies. 


In summary, the basic curriculum for the pastorate, from which all 
modifications proceed, may be outlined as follows: 


First Year 
PRESCRIBED 
Autumn Semester Winter Semester 

HSel-  Oldwlestamient.....+2. 4hrs. HS 3 Church History ..... 4 hrs. 
leo © Social: Pthics@eme.s .|. =. 4hrs. CI 4 £4Philosophy of Reli- 
Giees- “Theclory Wares: .-: 4 hrs. Pastore 21 oe. bas MAN See 4 hrs. 
PS07 The Ministry, t........ Zihars, is 2 “New Testament... ... 4 hrs. 
PS 8 Speech Improvement. 1 hr. PS 11 Church Administration 2 hrs. 
PE Sei2 A. bield WOrk geome «04> Teh) eoelZ B:. Bield Works a.5.0 45. Thr: 
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Second Year 


PRESCRIBED 
PS 10 Pastoral Care and PS 9 Homiletics and Litur- 
Counseling e- cee &) ates gics WW gh MRS gale 3 hrs. 
PS 13 Religious Education.. 3 hrs. PS 12D Field @Work yaaa acere 1 hr. 
Sel Z2Geuielde Workeaones IP hate Electivese .as she oneee 12 hrs. 
ISICCELVES a eee eee 9 hrs. — 
— 16 hrs. 
16 hrs 
Third Year 
i lectivesiert eee 15 hrs. Electives o22 eenieerre 15 hrs. 


In following this pattern of studies, the student will, in beginning his 
electives, keep in mind the limits within which his choices will be made— 
nine (9) hours must be taken from each Division, and not more than six 
(6) hours may be selected in a particular field of a Division. For 
example, Old Testament belongs in the Division of Historical Studies. 
The restriction within the Division means that no more than six of the 
nine hours may be chosen in Old Testament studies. The rule applies 
in a similar manner to New Testament, Church History, and all the 
fields in the other Divisions. But it should be remembered that when the 
twenty-seven (27) hours of controlled electives have been accounted for, 
on these terms, there remain twenty-four (24) hours of free electives to 
be taken at the option of the student, as his schedule permits, during the 
Second and Third Years. 


Another feature of the curriculum should be observed. A reading of 
the course descriptions will disclose the fact that the offerings in each 
of the fields are arranged in a two-year cycle to provide variation in 
subject matter and to extend the areas of investigation. From this, it 


will be seen that all courses of the controlled group are fixed for a 
period of two years. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR SPECIALIZATION 


While the Colgate Rochester curriculum is designed mainly to provide 
rigorous academic disciplines for students preparing for the parish 
ministries, it incorporates a wide diversity of interests which are under- 
girded by a faculty of recognized competence and supported by a spirit 
of community marked by devotion to all of the Christian vocations. 
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The range and depth of the curricular offerings, combining flexibility 
with a core of basic studies, offer ample opportunity for the student to 
pursue a program directed toward specialized vocational objectives in 
the fields of Religious Education, the Rural Church, the Chaplaincies, 
the University Pastorate, Christian Social Service, Social Research in 
religious institutions, and Teaching in Higher Education. In supple- 
mentation of the opportunities for specialization in the Divinity School, 
the resources of the University of Rochester are available to regularly 
matriculated students and may, within limits, be utilized in pursuit of 
a Master’s program in that institution. By arrangement with Cornell 
University, at Ithaca, New York, students desiring to take special 
studies in the rural church, or industrial and labor relations, may acquire 
as many as fifteen credit hours in that institution and use them in meeting 
the requirements for the Bachelor of Divinity degree at Colgate 
Rochester. If approved by the Faculty, students requiring Biblical lan- 
guages for their field of specialization may substitute Hebrew and 
Greek for twelve (12) hours of the prescribed courses in the Division 
of Practical Studies of the First and Second Years. 


Graduate scholarships and fellowships are available in limited number 
for qualified students who desire to complete their preparation for 
college teaching through a doctoral program at a graduate school of 
religion. 


RESEARCH 


Individualized Work. The purpose of individualized work is to provide 
opportunity for students of Senior rank to engage in research 
in fields of their special interest, to explore in a systematic 
and intensive manner areas of concern lying beyond the bound- 
aries of the regular courses. 


1. Eligibility for individualized work shall be limited to 
Seniors who have maintained an average of B or above in their 
previous studies in the field in which the work is chosen. 


2. Individualized work shall be limited to eligible students 
who have demonstrated their capacity to do work on a research 
basis. 


3. Individualized work shall have the dimensions of a three- 
hour course and the student will report to the supervising pro- 
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fessor regularly for conference periods according to a schedule 
agreed upon at the beginning of the semester. 


4, Individualized work shall carry a number in the catalogue 
and be subject to the usual requirements of registration after 
consultation with the Dean and the professor under whose 
direction the research is to be conducted. 


THE DIVISION OF HISTORICAL STUDIES 


I. Brsticat Group 


The courses of study in the Old Testament are designed to make the 
student familiar with the Hebrew scriptures and with the origin and 
development of the institutions and religious ideas of the Hebrew people. 
These are studied not only for their own value but also because Chris- 
tianity has important roots in Hebrew soil. The courses in the New 
Testament are planned to give the student as thorough knowledge as 
possible concerning the situation in which Christianity arose and the 
forces which operated in its origin and early development. The history 
of the use and interpretation of the New Testament receives attention. 
Courses in the original and cognate languages of the Bible are offered. 
The work is intended to enable the student intelligently to appreciate 
the Bible and to understand the first age of Christianity. 


A. OLD TESTAMENT 


PRESCRIBED 


1. Introduction to the Old Testament. A survey of Biblical history 
from ca. 2000 B.C. to 63 B.C. with emphasis upon the develop- 
ment of the religion of Israel and the spread of Judaism. The 
idea of prophecy will be particularly explored determining its 
influence upon Old Testament law and historiography and the 
Hagiographa. The entire Old Testament will be read in 
search of the various expressions of Biblical faith. Each year, 
First Year, Autumn Semester, four hours, Tu—Fri. Associate 
Professor Sanders. 


ELECTIVE LECTURE COURSES 


20. Theology of the Bible. The questions of the unity of the Bible 
and the authority and relevance of the Bible fully considered 
and openly discussed. A secure acquaintance with the con- 
tents of the Bible and Biblical criticism is considered pre- 
requisite. 1959-60, Autumn Semester. 


21. Old Testament Theology. A brief review of the history of Biblical 
criticism and Old Testament interpretation will precede a 
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thorough study of recent attempts to arrive at an Old Testa- 
ment theology. The several current positions in Biblical 
theology will be critically evaluated. 1958-59, Winter Semes- 
ter, three hours. Associate Professor Sanders. 


22. The Prophets. A study of the messages of the reform prophets 
and their use in Judaism and Christianity. 1959-60, Winter 
Semester, three hours. Associate Professor Sanders. 


23. The Problem of Suffering. A consideration of early questions of 
theodicy. A study of solutions found in the Bible, including 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, the Second Isaiah, Habakkuk, Malachi, 
the Psalms, Job and the New Testament—and, as time permits, 
a view of attitudes found in the intertestamental literature. 
Particular emphasis will be put on the question ““How may we 
survive?” (Ezek. 33:10). 1958-59, Winter Semester, three 
hours. Associate Professor Sanders. 


24. Biblical Poetry. A study of the importance of poetry in the religious 
life of Israel. A consideration of the Psalms, their provenance 
and their use in Judaism and Christianity. 1959-60, Winter 
Semester, three hours. Associate Professor Sanders. 


HeEBrew LANGUAGE AND OLp TESTAMENT EXEGESIS 


25A, B. Elementary Hebrew. Grammar and syntax will be mastered 
in preparation for exercises in sound critical exegesis. Each 


year, Autumn and Winter Semesters, three hours. Rabbi 
Benjamin Marcus. 


26A. Intermediate Hebrew. Prerequisite, Course 25 or equivalent. 


Each year, Autumn Semester, three hours. Associate Professor 
Sanders. 


26B. Advanced Hebrew. Associate Professor Sanders. 


SEMINARS AND RESEARCH 


70. The Intertestamental Period: The Background of the Early 
Church. A study of Judaism, its history and problems from the 
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exile to ca. 200 A.D. The varieties of Jewish religious ex- 
perience as found in the Hagiographa, apocrypha, pseudepig- 
rapha, Philo and early rabbinical (Tannaitic) literature will be 
discussed. 1959-60, Autumn Semester, a seminar. Associate 
Professor Sanders. 


Old Testament Times. A study of Israel in relation to its neighbors 


in the ancient Near East. A view to the importance of com- 
parative studies for the understanding of the Bible. The sig- 
nificance of archeology. 1960-61, Autumn Semester, a seminar. 
Associate Professor Sanders. 


72. Individualized Work. Turn to page 47 of this catalogue for 


further information. 


SPECIAL ELECTIVES IN NEw TESTAMENT 
1959-60 


SA. Lordship and Discipleship in the New Testament. The meaning 


of the Lordship of Jesus and of Discipleship: (a) for the 
Disciples following the earthly career of Jesus; (b) for the 
Palestinian church; (c) for the Hellenistic church. Special 
attention will be given to the Jewish and Hellenistic back- 
grounds, New Testament titles given to Jesus; formulas and 
hymns used by the church in the New Testament. 1959-60, 
Autumn Semester, three hours. Visiting Professor Eduard 
Schweizer. 


SB. First Corinthians. Exegetical study of this Epistle with special 


emphasis on method of interpretation and the meaning of the 
Letter for the church today. 1959-60, Autumn Semester, 
three hours. Visiting Professor Eduard Schweizer. 


B. NEW TESTAMENT 


PRESCRIBED 


2. The Synoptic Gospels. This course will give attention to the areas 


of historical background which are valuable for an under- 
standing of Jesus, including the political, the economic, and 
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the religious conditions in Palestine. It will also deal with the 
synoptic problem and the proposed solutions of it. Most of 
the time in the course will be given to the study of the person 
Jesus, His mission, and His message. It will deal with the 
inevitable questions which always present themselves in an 
honest study of the Gospels. Each year, First Year, Winter 
Semester, four hours, Tu-Fri. Professor Branton. 


ELECTIVE LECTURE COURSES 


27. Paul and His Letters. This course will consider the dual cultural 
background of Paul and the events which resulted in the 
Damascus road experience. His relation to the Jerusalem 
Church, to Barnabas and to his own churches will be con- 
sidered. His place in the spread of early Christianity and his 
message and missionary methods will also be studied with an 
effort to understand his message as contained in his letters. 
Special attention will be given to the doctrine of the church. 
1960-61, Autumn Semester, three hours. Professor Branton. 


28. The Fourth Gospel. This course will deal critically with author- 
ship and date as important introductory matters. Then chief 
emphasis will be placed on: (a) The nature of the Gospel in 
the light of its purpose; (b) The Christology of the Gospel 
as a contribution to the interpretation of the Christian message 
to a Gentile world; (c) The nature of the Christian life; 
(d) Its Eschatology, will be studied and compared with earlier 
systems and with views of today. 1960-61, Autumn Semester, 
three hours. Professor Branton. 


29. The Book of Romans. This course will consist of an exegetical 
study of this most important letter of Paul. The Christology 
and Theology will receive special attention, and the interpreta- 
tion of man will be studied carefully. The nature of the 
spiritual life in relation to God’s purposes in Christ will be 


studied. 1959-60, Autumn Semester, three hours. Professor 
Branton. 


30. The Book of Revelation. This course will first deal with critical 
questions regarding authorship, date, purpose and original 
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meaning. Then a brief survey of the place of Revelation in 
the life of the church through the centuries. Thereafter all 
the time will be given to an exegetical study of the book with 
attention on its practical value today, its message for our times 
and how to interpret it convincingly in contrast to so many 
sensational presentations of our times. Attention will be given 
to its eschatology. 1959-60, Autumn Semester, three hours. 
Professor Branton. 


GREEK LANGUAGE AND NEw TESTAMENT EXEGESIS 


31. AB Beginning Greek. This course deals with elementary forms 
and syntax. Passages from the New Testament are translated. 
Each year, Second Year, Autumn and Winter Semesters, 
three hours. Professor Branton. 


32. Advanced Greek. Translation and interpretation of the Gospel of 
Matthew, with out-of-class work in grammar and word studies. 
Open to students in all classes who have an adequate knowledge 
of Greek. Each year, Winter Semester, three hours. Professor 
Branton. 


SEMINARS AND RESEARCH 


73. The Formation of the New Testament. A study of the life of the 
New Testament Church in relation to the growing body of 
literature with attention to the emergence of certain writings 
as crucial and how these were first regarded, how they grew 
in importance and how they were canonized. Some attention 
will be given to the method of transmission and how we receive 
the New Testament today. 1959-60, Winter Semester, a 
seminar. Professor Branton. 


74. Christology of the New Testament. This course will begin with 
the effort to see what Jesus thought of Himself and what His 
message was. It will study the early chapters of Acts to find 
the interpretation of His person and work by the apostolic group 
and to ascertain the Kerygma of that period. Then the Chris- 
tology of Paul will be presented and that of the Fourth Gospel 
analyzed. If time permits, there will be a study of the Chris- 
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tology of Hebrews and Revelation and an analysis of the First 
Epistle of John and also of I Peter. There will be a summary 
study of the various interpretations to see whether there is 
growth or simply elaboration. 1959-60, Winter Semester, 
three hours. Professor Branton. 


75x. The Life of Christ. A critical study of the Synoptic Gospels will 
be used. The mission of Jesus will be studied in the Gospels, 
and in the interpretations of modern writers. His methods 
of teaching, His death and the reason for it, and His own hopes 
for the future will be considered. This will be related to the 
course in Christology. Winter Semester, time to be designated. 
Professor Branton. 


76. Individualized Work. Turn to page 47 of this catalogue for 
further information. 


Il CHURCH is LORY “GROUP 


A religious leader must have some knowledge of Christian history if 
he is to read religious literature intelligently and deal sympathetically 
with the denominationalism of our country. The historical courses are 
planned to convey the essential facts. A religious leader needs even 
more a scientific understanding of the workings of religious history, the 
forces which build religious institutions, crystallize religious beliefs, and 
precipitate religious movements. The personal experience of the indi- 
vidual is too brief to give this. Historical insight will give the backward 
and forward look that makes a man more than a day laborer in the 
Kingdom of God. 


PRESCRIBED 


3. The Shaping of the Free Church Tradition. The major focus of this 
course will be upon seventeenth and eighteenth century develop- 
ments in England and America. It will deal with the rise of the 
denominational system, religious toleration, modern democracy, 
evangelicalism, and the modern missionary movement. Par- 
ticular attention will be devoted to the distinctive features of 
Anglican, Presbyterian, Congregational, Baptist, Quaker, and 
Methodist churches. Each year, First Year, Winter Benet 
four hours, Tu-Fri. Professor Hudson. 
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36. 


37. 


78. 


79. 


80. 


80x. 


ELEcTIVE LECTURE CouRSES 


The Development of the Church to the Reformation. An examina- 
tion of the evolving structure of the church in relationship to its 
own developing self-consciousness and in response to changing 
conditions both in its own life and in society. 1960-61, Winter 
Semester, three hours. Professor Hudson. 


Sixteenth Century Reformation. The nature of Protestantism and 
its central affirmations. Lutheranism, Calvinism, and Angli- 
canism as contrasting Protestant types. The radical reforma- 
tion of the Anabaptists, Socinians, and Spiritual Reformers. 
1960-61, Autumn Semester, three hours. Professor Hudson. 


Christianity in America Since 1800. Attention will be given to 
the factors shaping American Church life, including political 
status, westward movement of population, revivalism, immigra- 
tion, urbanization, industrialization, and the impact of new 
intellectual currents. 1959-60, Autumn Semester, three hours. 
Professor Hudson. 


SEMINARS AND RESEARCH 


Modern Roman Catholicism. The history, structure, dogmas, piety, 
and program of the post-Tridentine Roman church. 1959-60, 
Winter Semester, a seminar. Professor Hudson. 


The Faith and Life of the Baptists. An historical examination of 
crucial issues in contemporary Baptist life. 1960-61, Autumn 
Semester, a seminar. Professor Hudson. 


The American Churches, 1850-1950. <A detailed analysis of the 
changes in size and social status of the major denominations 
and an examination of the factors which brought about these 
changes. Each year, Autumn Semester, a seminar. Professor 


Hudson. 


The Social Orientation of American Preaching. A seminar in- 
volving the preparation of studies of the sermons of outstand- 
ing preachers. Winter Semester, time to be designated. Pro- 
fessor Hudson. 
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81. Individualized Work. Turn to page 47 of this catalogue for 
further information. 


THE DIVISION OF CHRISTIAN 
INTERPRETATION 


SysTEMATIC GROUP 


The courses of study pursued in the field of Christian Interpretation 
are intended to introduce the student to a further insight into the basic 
character of the religious life in mankind universally and to an appre- 
hension of its significance in relation to the world of human experience, 
with the aim of unfolding the supreme character of the Christian faith 
and its mission to all mankind. This group of studies embraces the 
disciplines known as the Philosophy of Religion, Christian Theology 
with the intimately related subject of Christian Ethics, and Social Ethics. 
In the Philosophy of Religion, the nature of the religious experience is 
studied as it is seen in both the Christian and the non-Christian religions, 
and the philosophic basis of an adequate religious view of the world is 
sought. In Christian Theology the attempt is made, from the stand- 
point of the Christian experience in its widest range, to present an 
orderly exposition of the genius of the Christian faith, its fundamental 
principles and beliefs as respects its relation to human life, to the 
world and to the Supreme Being and a vindication of its claim to a 
universal human allegiance. Christian Ethics examines the nature of 
the moral ideal, its relation to the Christian view of God and man and 
the world, and the use of Christian character and conduct as a test 
of truth in theology. Social Ethics aims to interpret the relation of 
individual character and personality to environing social influences and 
to socially approved standards, and to seek to understand how to direct 


the social forces and guide man’s social character toward the ideal of 
the Kingdom of God. 


A. PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


PRESCRIBED 


4. Faith, Truth, and Evidence. The purpose of the course is to 
arrive at an understanding of the nature of Christian affirma- 
tions and their relation to secular standards of evidence, truth, 
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and sound reasoning. After an historical introduction through 
selections from Hume, Kant, Hegel, Kierkegaard, and 
Schleiermacher, contemporary treatments of the problem will 
be discussed as helps toward an adequate answer. Each year, 
First Year, Winter Semester, four hours, Tu-Fri. Associate 
Professor Holcomb. 


ELECTIVE LECTURE COURSES 


40. Christian Apologetics. A lecture-seminar study of some of the 
non-Christian alternatives by which men live in western 
society. The best representatives of such movements as 
naturalism, humanism, and communism will be read, and the 
Christian use of the language of myth and symbol will be 
investigated. The central problem will be to determine what 
is involved in claiming one ultimate faith to be an “answer 
to” or “more truth than” another. 1960-61, Winter Semester, 
three hours. Associate Professor Holcomb. 


41. Philosophical Theology. A study of the main forms of contem- 
porary philosophical theology, ranging from neonaturalism 
to Catholic natural theology. The men chosen for special 
attention are Tillich, H. H. Farmer, Charles Hartshorne, and 
Maritain. 1959-60, Winter Semester, a lecture-seminar. 
Associate Professor Holcomb. 


42. Philosophy of History. Examples of major types of philosophy of 
history are reviewed in terms of their understanding of the 
nature of history, its goal or purpose or meaning. The ways 
of faith in interpreting history will be compared with secular 
methods with a view toward bringing out the distinctively 
Christian bases of an understanding of history. 1959-60, Au- 
tumn Semester, a seminar. Associate Professor Holcomb. 


SEMINARS AND RESEARCH COURSES 


82. Man, Sin, and Ways of Salvation in the Modern Novel. The 
contemporary understanding of what it means to be a man, 
of what men may hope for, and of how men can suffer damna- 
tion is traced in ten modern novels. A proper relation between 
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the themes of the novelists and the Christian message is sought. 
1959-60, Autumn Semester, a seminar. (To be taken as a 
“free elective.’ Does not count toward fulfillment of the 9 


hours required for the Division.) Associate Professor Hol- 


comb. 


Christian Faith and Dramatic Tragedy. The relation of the Chris- 


tian faith to the tragic view of life, the tragic hero, and the 
resolution of tragedy is studied in connection with fourteen 
plays selected from Greek, Renaissance, and modern drama. 
1960-61, Autumn Semester, a seminar. (To be taken as a 
free elective counting toward the requirements for graduation 
but not toward fulfillment of the 9 hours required for the 
Division.) Associate Professor Holcomb. 


85. Scientific Thought and the Christian Faith. The first half of the 


seminar is devoted to readings in the major developments of 
science since Galileo. Then the principal contemporary philos- 
ophies of science are studied in relation to religious beliefs. 
Finally, the current emphasis upon Christian truth as com- 
municable only through paradox, symbol, and myth is assessed 
in response to a scientific understanding of truth. 1960-61, 
Autumn Semester, a seminar. Associate Professor Holcomb. 


87. Individualized Work. Turn to page 47 of this catalogue for 


further information. 


B. CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY AND ETHICS 


PRESCRIBED 


9. God, Man, and Christ. A study of the basic problems in contem- 


porary and historical theology; the doctrine of God and the 
problem of evil; the nature of man, the person and work of 
Christ; the church and sacraments, the Christian life, and 
eschatology. Lectures and discussion sections. Each year, 
Autumn Semester, four hours. Associate Professor Hamilton. 


ELEcTIVE LeEcTURE CouRSE 


43. The Doctrine of the Grace of God. An historical survey and 


contemporary restatement of the doctrine of the grace of God, 
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along with a study of the relation of this doctrine to the Chris- 
tian understanding of man, forgiveness, the sacraments, and 
eschatology. 1958-59, Winter Semester, three hours. Asso- 
ciate Professor Hamilton. 


SEMINARS AND RESEARCH COURSES 


88. Calvin’s Institutes. A careful investigation of the theology of 
John Calvin, primarily by means of an intensive study of his 
Institutes of the Christian Religion. 1959-60, Winter Semes- 
ter, three hours. Associate Professor Hamilton. 


89A. History of Christian Doctrine. A lecture course in the history 
of Christian thought, from the early church to the Reformation. 
1960-61, Autumn Semester, three hours. Associate Professor 
Hamilton. 


90B. History of Christian Doctrine. A lecture course in the history 
of Christian thought from the Reformation to the present. 
1960-61, Winter Semester, three hours. Associate Professor 
Hamilton. 


91. Studies in Contemporary Theology. Analysis and discussion of a 
number of works in recent Christian theology, beginning with 
Karl Barth’s Epistle to the Romans. 1960-61 Winter Semes- 
ter, three hours. Associate Professor Hamilton. 


92. Seminar in Christology. Discussion of the main issues in the 
person and work of Christ, using in part D. M. Baillie’s God 
Was in Christ, and D. Bonhoeffer’s The Cost of Discipleship. 
1961-62, Autumn Semester, three hours. Associate Professor 
Hamilton. 


93. Individualized Work. Turn to page 47 of this catalogue for 
further information. 


C. SOCIAL ETHICS AND SOCIOLOGY OF RELIGION 
PRESCRIBED 


6. Christianity and Social Ethics. An inquiry into Christianity as 
a historical and contemporary ethical force bearing upon col- 
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lective processes, social institutions and culture. Background 
thinking toward a theological basis for Christian personal 
and social responsibility will be developed. The problem of 
translating Christian ultimate ideals into social policies and 
concrete actions will be treated. The total theory will be 
related to case problems in the local parish. Each year, First 
Year, Autumn Semester, four hours. Tuesday-Friday. Pro- 
fessor Pemberton. 


ELECTIVE LECTURE COURSES 


50. Christian Action by a Local Congregation in Its Community. 


ols 


Attention will focus first upon new dynamics in the American 
community, whether urban, transitional, suburban, rurban or 
rural. Methods for parish and community survey and self- 
analysis will be studied. These methods will be tied in with 
possible planning for long-range ministries designed to train 
layrnen for Christian responsibility in the community and in 
areas of social conflict. 1959-60, Autumn Semester, three 
hours. Professor Pemberton. 


Christianity and Culture. The first part of this course will provide 


a sociological and psychological analysis of culture which will 
then be applied to a primitive society, to Hebrew society from 
the time of Joshua through the prophets, and to the suburb 
of the United States in our time. Richard Niebuhr’s Christ 
and Culture will provide important theological and historical 
resources. 1960-61, Autumn Semester, three hours. Pro- 
fessor Pemberton. 


SEMINARS AND RESEARCH COURSES 


96. Christianity, Property and Economic Responsibility. After a 


historical analysis of the Christian doctrine of property, the 
study will be directed toward the formulation of a Christian 
position amidst contemporary economic forces and institutions. 
Economic ideologies and such practical issues as labor-manage- 
ment relations, taxation, economic security, automation and 
our economy of abundance in relation to under-developed 
nations will be examined in the light of Christian affirmations.. 
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1959-60, Winter Semester, lecture-seminar. Professor Pem- 
berton. 


97. Christianity, the State, Politics and Marxist Communism. An 
interpretation of a Christian’s political responsibility will be 
developed. Biblical, Greek and Roman traditional factors 
contributing to the development of constitutional democracy 
will provide a background for treatment of such current polit- 
ical problems as machine politics, pressure groups, corruption, 
states’ rights, etc. Marxist Communism, the Soviet Union, 
World Communism and the Cold War will receive special 
attention. 1960-61, Winter Semester, lecture-seminar. Pro- 
fessor Pemberton. 


98. Sociology of Communication. This will be a sociological study 
of communication as a process increasingly important in mod- 
ern society. Attention will be given to the mass media, to 
propaganda, advertising, art forms and other aspects of the 
communicative process. Insights important for the Christian 
mission to culture will be drawn, including attention to the 
problem of communicating the Gospel to modern man. 1959- 
60, Winter Semester, lecture-seminar. Professor Pemberton. 


99. Christianity, Marriage and the Family. Starting with a summary 
of historical Christian approaches to this important realm of 
experience, the course will then be concerned with a sociological 
inquiry into the dynamics of modern marriage and of man’s 
and woman’s changing roles in marriage. The aim will be 
to formulate a Christian interpretation of sex, marriage and 
family which can strengthen the minister in his parish duties, 
especially, in his effort to serve those confused amidst the 
chaotic attitudes toward sex so characteristic of our time. 
1960-61, Winter Semester, lecture-seminar. Professor Pem- 
berton. 


100. Individual Work. Turn to page 47 of this catalogue for further 
information. 
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D. ECUMENICAL THEOLOGY AND MISSIONS 


The Missionary Movement of the Protestant Churches and the Ecu- 
menical Movement are closely related. The Missionary Movement has 
been responsible for the phenomenal widening of the Church’s frontiers, 
so that the Christian Movement is now of world-wide dimensions. 
Churches inspired by common desire to become the means of God’s 
redemptive ends throughout the world were bound, sooner or later, to 
discover not only their identity in vocation, but the divisions that sepa- 
rate them and to recognize accordingly the need of some instrument 
that would recover for them a measure of visible unity. The Ecumen- 
ical Movement is a response in part to this situation. 


The Missionary Movement is entering a new era with new problems 
and challenges facing it, and yet with the deepening of the conviction 
that the mission of the Church belongs to the very being of the Church. 
Churches are realizing increasingly the spiritual need for ecumenical 
participation, but the call to ecumenical participation raises theological 
questions for which sound answers must be found. This division of 
studies will undertake to direct the student in his facing of these 
problems as a leader of the Church. 


ELECTIVE CoURSES 


54. The Theological Basis of the Church’s Mission. The Christian 
Mission is ultimately based on certain theological assumptions 
in that while it is humanitarian and, to that extent, shares 
with other human agencies concern for the redemption of man 
from his earthly ills, it also conceives man’s total redemption 
as connected in some intimate manner with the revelation and 
work of God in Christ Jesus. The course will attempt to 
study carefully these theological assumptions, entering at the 
same time into sympathetic conversation with those who deny 
the validity of these assumptions. Each year, Winter Semes- 
ter, three hours. Professor Devadutt. 


55. History of the Modern Protestant M issionary Movement. While 
a brief historical survey of the modern Protestant Missionary 
Movement is the chief undertaking in this course, stress will 
also be laid on the effects of missionary work in various coun- 
tries and an attempt made to see the meaning of the Missionary 
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Movement in relation to history in general. Missionary meth- 
ods will be considered and an assessment will be made of 
them. Contemporary developments in and the future of the 
Missionary Movement, especially with reference to emerging 
problems in the life of the Younger Churches, will be carefully 
considered. 1959-60, Autumn Semester, three hours. Pro- 
fessor Devadutt. 


56. History of the Modern Ecumenical Movement. Organizational 
and ideological history of the Ecumenical Movement, with 
biographical accounts of the life of some of the outstanding 
leaders of the Movement, will be undertaken in this course. 
Emphasis will also be placed on the development of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches and its work in America. 1958-59, 
Winter Semester, three hours. Professor Devadutt. 


57. History of the Major Religions of the East. I: Hinduism and 
Buddhism. This course will aim at a careful study of the 
principal doctrines, beliefs, and practices of Hinduism and 
Buddhism. The influence of these religions on the culture 
and ethos of their adherents will be considered, as also the 
response of these religions to modern influences from various 
directions. Acquaintance with source material will be ex- 
pected. While the approach to the study will be objective 
and sympathetic, a Christian critique of the principal doctrines 
will be undertaken, and problems that Christianity faces in 
the lands of the Younger Churches will be considered. 1960- 
61, Autumn Semester, three hours. Professor Devadutt. 


58. History of the Major Religions of the East. II: Islam, Confu- 
cianism and Shinto. Content of this course will parallel that 
of ILabove. 1959-60, Winter Semester, three hours. Professor 
Devadutt. 


SEMINARS AND RESEARCH 


104. Theological Issues in Ecumenical Conversation and Study of Ecu- 
menical Documents. The Ecumenical Movement is a fellow- 
ship of many denominations and confessions representing 
many nationalities. It is held together by a common core of 
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meaning and purpose, and yet, because of differences in theo- 
logical tradition, it is marked by a state of tension. Never- 
theless, conversations carried on in this fellowship are bound 
to lead, on the one hand, to the discovery of new meanings 
underlying the existing substratum of unity and, on the other, 
to further exploration of issues that are yet to be resolved. 
This course will concentrate on subjects that emerge in ecu- 
menical conversation with the aid of several ecumenical docu- 
ments. 1959-60, Autumn Semester, three hours. Professor 
Devadutt. 


105. Study Projects of the World Council of Churches. The World 
Council of Churches undertakes, among other things, various 
study projects from time to time through its Study Depart- 
ment. These projects are in the interests of the Church as a 
whole. In the past, they have been concerned with such sub- 
jects as “Responsible Society in a World Perspective”; “Our 
Oneness in Christ and Our Division as Churches” etc. One 
or more of these studies will be examined by the students, 
using such material as can be obtained from the World Council 
of Churches besides other independent material. 1960-61, 
Winter Semester, three hours. Professor Devadutt. 


106. Christians in the Struggle for World Community. This course 
will address itself to (1) A theoretical analysis of possible 
Christian objectives in regard to World Community, recog- 
nizing the reality of pluralism in culture, religion, and politics 
among nations; (2) an analysis of forces at work in contem- 
porary international relations and the attempt to discover 
responsible Christian attitudes; (3) a study of the ideological 
basis, organizational structure and operations of such inter- 
national bodies as the United Nations and its several organs, 
in an effort to understand Christian responsibility for them. 
The work of the Churches’ Council on International Affairs 
will be studied as a concrete project. 1960-61, Autumn Semes- 
ter, three hours. Professor Devadutt. 


107. Individualized Work. Turn to page 47 of this catalogue for 
further information. 
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THE DIVISION OF PRACTICAL STUDIES 


CHRISTIAN LEADERSHIP 


The courses in this department are concerned with the effective ap- 
plication of the Christian message in all human relationships. They 
fall into two major groups. The first deals with preaching, worship, 
pastoral theology, and church organization. The second deals with 
the principles, organization, and administration of religious education. 
Other concerns are the specialized vocations and Christian bibliography. 
An important phase of the activity of this division is the supervision 
of the field work of the students. The principle of this supervision is 
the conviction that such work should be viewed primarily from the 
educational point of view rather than from the economic. Accordingly 
reports are made at stated intervals to the supervisor of extramural 
work by students who are ministers of churches, and by those who 
are acting as assistants in churches and church schools or who are 
engaged in practical religious work of any kind. Reports are received 
also from those with whom such students may be engaged as assistants. 
During the academic year members of the Faculty visit the various 
fields where students are employed and observe the work in process. 
Upon the basis of such reports and observation, helpful and constructive 
advice is given through personal conferences. The extramural religious 
work of students is thus treated as part of the training for the pastorate. 
No student will be graduated by the Divinity School who has not given 
evidence of successful achievement in the practical field. Field work 
is prescribed for all students. 


A. THE PASTORATE 
PRESCRIBED 


7. The Ministry. A course designed to aid the student in a meaningful 
orientation to his program of theological education. Following 
are the major considerations dealt with in the course: (1) The 
resources of Colgate Rochester; (2) the call to the ministry ; 
(3) the nature and function of the ministry; (4) varied voca- 
tional opportunities within the ministry; (5) the nature and 
purpose of theological education; (6) the vocation of theo- 
logical study. Each year, First Year, Autumn Semester, two 
hours. For 1959-60 also given in Winter Semester, Second 
Year. Professor Froyd. 
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8. Speech. A course designed to enable each student to improve the 


effectiveness of his own speech, through lecture, selected read- 
ing and personal conferences with the instructor. Essentially 
an analysis of the speech phenomenon, including psychology 
of speech, voice, articulation, contextual problems and oral 
interpretation. Each year, First Year, Autumn Semester, one 
hour. Mr. Powell. 


9. Preaching and Public Worship. a) Principles of preaching and 


10. 


11. 


12. 


61. 


preparation and delivery of sermons. b) Conduct of public 
worship: resources for public worship, orders of service, read- 
ing of Scripture, public prayer, ordinances. Each year, Sec- 
ond Year, 60th Semesters, three hours. Professor Skoglund. 


Pastoral Care and Counseling. Historical roots of pastoral care; 


the nature of counseling and the distinctive work of the pastor ; 
pre-marital counseling and marital problems; case histories 
exhibiting the art of the minister in guiding persons through 
problem situations ; the function of religion in counseling. Each 


year, Second Year, Autumn Semester, three hours. Professor 
Baker. 


Church Administration. Principles and objectives of church ad- 


ministration ; church polities and denominational relations; or- 
ganization and management; enlistment of the membership; 
pastoral calling, baptism, weddings, funerals; professional 
ethics ; evangelism and community relations. Each year, First 
Year, Winter Semester, two hours. Professor Baker. 


Field Work A, B,C, D. Each year, First and Second Years, both 


semesters. Mr. Eads. 


ELECTIVE Courses 


An Introduction to Church Music. History and Theory of Church 


Music. Music as applied to the Service, the Church Year, 
Selection of Hymns, Anthems, and Incidental Music. The 
Music Committee and Choir Director(s). Music in Religious 
Education, for special services, and group meetings. Prac- 
tical guidance in sight reading and in the art of directing group 
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singing and simple choral music. Discussion of the ministry 
of music in general with suggestion for greater effectiveness. 
Each year, Autumn Semester, three hours. Mr. Hobin. 


Church Polities. A course for non-Baptist students to provide 
instruction in the mode of government and practice of various 
denominations. The religious bodies concerned will appoint 
instructors for this purpose from year to year. One hour of 
credit in the Third Year. 


Creative Preaching. Life situation preaching. Preaching and 
world need. Planning a year’s preaching ministry. The 
development of illustrative material. Practice in sermon prep- 
aration and delivery. Use of recorder for self-evaluation and 
individual work with instructor. 1958-59, Winter Semester, 
three hours. Dr. MacLennan. 


The Bible in Preaching. The Bible as a source of preaching. 
The use of biblical materials in preaching. Preparation and 
practice in the use of the Bible in preaching. 1960-61, Autumn 
Semester, three hours. Professor Skoglund. 


Chorus A, B, C. Open to all students as an elective. Two hours 
per week with accumulative credit of three hours. Autumn 
and Winter Semesters. Mr. Hobin. 


Public Worship. Advanced development of the principles of public 
worship, including a study of the development of traditional 
liturgies, and the problems involved in creative worship in 
modern times. 1960-61. Winter Semester, three hours. 
Professor Skoglund. 


SEMINARS AND RESEARCH COURSES 


110. Clinical Theology. Basic Christian ideas in relation to the needs 


of persons; psychotherapeutic values and health attitudes in 
the Bible ; the functional use of Scripture in personal and group 
counseling ; worship and psychosynthesis. 1959-60, a seminar, 
Autumn Semester. Professor Baker. 
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Evangelism. The meaning of evangelism ; individual and social 
evangelism ; the dynamic for evangelism ; characteristics of the 
pastor-evangelist; methods of evangelism. 1959-60, Winter 
Semester, a seminar. Professor Baker. 


Psychology of Religious Character. An analytic approach to the 
function of religion in the integration of personality. Case 
studies of St. Francis, George Fox, John Bunyan, Albert 
Schweitzer, Kagawa, Gandhi, and others. “Free elective” 
only. 1958-59, Winter Semester, a seminar. Professor Baker. 


Problems of the Pastorate. (1) Problems in organization and 
finance. (2) Problems in interpersonal relations. (3) Or- 
ganizing the church for evangelism. (4) Problems in counsel- 
ing. Agenda to be outlined by the class. 1960-61, Autumn 
Semester, a seminar. Professor Baker. 


Workshop in Preaching and Worship. A seminar for advanced 
students designed to develop preaching materials and skills 
and to enrich public worship. Special attention will be given 
to the use of the voice in preaching and in leading public 
worship. 1959-60, Autumn Semester, three hours. Professor 
Skoglund, Mr. Powell. 


Prayer and Christian Psychotherapy. A study of the Christian 
view of man in the light of modern psychology and in relation 
to the reconstruction of the inner life; prayer as a discipline of 
the healing art. “Free elective’ only. Winter Semester. 
Professor Baker. 


Clinical Pastoral Training. A program involving a theological 
internship at the Rochester State Hospital. Limited to five 
seniors who are approved by the Dean and the Instructor and 
are able to spend the equivalent of two days per week at the 
Hospital, on an approved schedule. 1958-59, Winter Semester, 
three hours. Mr. Van Vessem. 


Clinical Pastoral Training. A summer course of twelve weeks 
under the Council for Clinical Training. Open to selected 
students with credit of six hours. Mr. Van Vessem. 
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118C. Clinical Pastoral Training. Identical with 118A. 1959-60, 


119x. 


120. 


121. 


Autumn Semester, three hours. Mr. Van Vessem. 


Great Preachers and Their Message. A study of the method 


and message of a selected number of great preachers: Special 
attention will be given to the preachers of the Reformation 
and the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. ‘Free elective” 
only. Autumn Semester, three hours. Professor Skoglund. 


Individualized Work in Pastoral Theology. Turn to page 47 of 


this catalogue for further information. 


Individualized Work in Homiletics and Liturgics. Turn to page 


47 of this catalogue for further information. 


B. RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


PRESCRIBED 


13. The Curriculum of Religious Education. The psychology of moral 


and religious development ; the teaching process and the study 
of principles and methods in relation to the development of 
religious personalities; the history of the curriculum of re- 
ligious education; current concepts, methods, and materials; 
the development and direction of an integrated program of 
religious education for the home, the church, the school and the 
community ; the use of the Bible in religious education ; family, 
stewardship, and missionary education; alcohol education ; 
training for churchmanship. Each year, Second Year, in two 
sections, Autumn and Winter Semesters, three hours. Pro- 
fessor Willkens. 


ELECTIVE LECTURE COURSES 


67. The Religious Education of Adults. A survey of the Adult Edu- 


cation movement and its implications for Religious Education ; 
adult characteristics and needs; objectives, materials, and 
methods; leadership education; parent training; stewardship, 
missionary, social and alcohol education; young adults; the 
church’s program for members of the armed forces; preaching 
and education; denominational, interchurch and interdenomi- 
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national projects for adults. 1959-60, Autumn Semester, three 
hours. Professor Willkens. 


68. The Religious Education of Youth. The psychology of adolescence ; 
the church’s program of religious education for young people ; 
current materials and methods; community, denominational 
and interdenominational agencies for youth; the program of 
religious education for college youth; religious education for 
young people in the armed forces ; preparation for marriage and 
home life ; youth and social action. 1959-60, Winter Semester, 
three hours. Professor Willkens. 


69. The Religious Education of Children. The psychology of child- 
hood; a survey of current programs and practices in the re- 
ligious development of children; the place of the home in 
the teaching of religion to children; the integrated pro- 
gram and the children’s division of the church; cooperation 
with the public school and other character-building institutions. 
1960-61, Autumn Semester, three hours. Professor Willkens. 


SEMINARS AND RESEARCH COURSES 


123. Philosophies of Religious Education. A study of outstanding 
leaders in the field of religious education, their educational 
philosophies, chief contributions, and the movements in which 
they exerted a dominant influence. 1960-61, Winter Semester, 
a seminar. Professor Willkens. 


124. Audio-Visuals and Creative Activities in Christian Education. A 
study of worship, music, hymnology, story-telling, symbolism, 
art, drama and architecture in relation to the program of re- 
ligious education. 1960-61, Winter Semester, a seminar. 
Professor Willkens. 


125. Parish Program Building. A review of the basic principles of 
religious education and their implications for the minister as a 
director of the program for Sunday church schools, weekday 
church schools, vacation schools, summer camps and confer- 
ences, schools of missions, inter-church and inter-faith social 
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action projects. 1959-60, Winter Semester, a seminar. Pro- 
fessor Willkens. 


127x. Weekday, Vacation and Parochial Church Schools. A study of 
the various endeavors to provide more time for religious edu- 
cation beyond the Sunday School; a discussion of the basic 
reasons for these new ventures; an investigation of some of 
the objectives and procedures in connection with the attempts 
to teach “Moral and Spiritual Values,” on the part of the public 
schools, within the framework of the principle of “Separation 
of Church and State.” <A special attempt will be made to 
undergird this study by field trips and field work supervision 
and guidance. 1959-60, Autumn Semester. Professor Will- 
kens. 


128. Individualized Work. Turn to page 47 of this catalogue for 
further information. 


C. RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP IN COLLEGES 


SEMINARS AND RESEARCH COURSES 


131. Religion in Higher Education, I. A study of the history, con- 
tending philosophies and problems of religion in higher educa- 
tion and their significance for religious leadership on the campus 
today. Also, an examination of the literature in the field deal- 
ing with the teaching of religious values as they relate to 
particular academic disciplines. Each year, 1959-60, Autumn 
Semester, a seminar. Professor Froyd. 


132. Religion in Higher Education, II. A survey of the growth, 
present work and significance of the national and international 
movements of religion among students: church related col- 
leges, the teaching of religion, the Student Christian Associa- 
tions, the Schools of Religion, Chaplaincy, and the newer plans 
for official leadership of religious programs, and the W.S.C.F. 
Each year, Winter Semester, a seminar. Mr. Eads. 
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D. BIBLIOGRAPHY AND LIBRARY METHODS 


SEMINARS AND RESEARCH COURSES 


134. Minister's Library. An introductory, orientation course in the 


history of printing, bookmaking, and libraries. Approved 
methods of book selection. The care of the minister’s library. 
Use of reference books and periodicals ; care of pamphlets and 
clippings ; classifying and cataloguing a private library. Prin- 
ciples and practice of book reviewing. 1960-61, Autumn 
Semester, a seminar. Associate Professor Trost. 


135. Bibliographical Research. An introduction to the principles and 


practice of research. Study of typical researches as models; 
practice in location and defining problems for research; tech- 
nique of investigation ; the assembling and classification of bib- 
liographies ; the constructing of schedules, questionnaires and 
other instruments; the organization of data and interpretation 
of results; the various forms of presentation of materials; the 
critical use of documents and source materials. 1961-62, 
Autumn Semester, a seminar. Associate Professor Trost. 


Extension Department 


A. THE ALUMNI LENDING LIBRARY 


The Divinity School aims to be of service at all times to its alumni 
who are out on the field, and in this connection the Library as- 
sumes an important part. Many graduates find themselves far re- 
moved from such special collections as one finds in a seminary library, 
but is not provided by the more general collection of a public library. 

To meet what we believe to be a genuine need on the part of alumni, 
the Library has been enabled to inaugurate a special circulating service 
for graduates of the School. This is constantly recruited by the most 
recent important theological books, and is kept entirely apart from 
similar books in constant circulation on the campus or within the city. 
These books, purchased from a special fund appropriated by the Board 
of Trustees are housed separately from the main library books and 
are reserved for the exclusive use of the alumni. 

The following regulations governing the use of the Alumni Lending 
Library are in effect: 


1. Not more than four books may be charged to a borrower at any 
one time. 


2. Books may be kept not longer than one month from the date of 
receipt. It is imperative that the time limit be observed if future re- 
quests are to be honored. 


3. Books are not renewable. 


4. Ten cents in stamps to cover mailing costs is to accompany each 
request for books. The borrower will also pay the mailing costs of 
returning borrowed books to the Library. The postage rate for bor- 
rowers living within New York State or within the first three postal 
zones is four cents for the first pound plus one cent for each additional 
pound or fraction thereof. The postage rates for borrowers living out- 
side the first three postal zones 1s eight cents for the first pound and 
four cents for each additional pound. 


5. All books returned to the Library via mail or express must be 
packed in a cardboard container or wrapped in corrugated paper. 
Wrapping paper alone does not protect the books from injury. 
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6. It is advisable that a list of five to ten titles in the order of 
preference be submitted since the first choice may not always be avail- 
able. 

Requests to borrow books and suggestions of titles to be acquired 
by the Lending Library should be addressed to 

The Alumni Lending Library 
The Colgate Rochester Divinity School 
1100 South Goodman Street 


Rochester 20, New York 


B. THE LIBRARY 


The Library of the Divinity School is prepared to furnish assistance 
by loan of books to religious workers who desire to pursue reading 
courses, with or without guidance. 


C. CLINICAL TRAINING 


During the summer vacation an Extension Course, open to a lim- 
ited number of selected students, is conducted by the Divinity School 
in co-operation with the Council of Clinical Training of New York City. 
The representative of the Faculty in this work is Professor Baker. 


Degrees Conferred 


May 1958 
JoHN TERRANCE ADAMCZYK, B.A. - - New Market, New Jersey 
Howarp Crossetr ADAMS, B.S., M.A. - - Park Ridge, Illinois 
JAMEs ApAmM BRAKER, B.A. - - - Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
JAMES EpwarD CHEEK,B.A. - -  - Greensboro, North Carolina 
Dennis LEE CRAWFORD, B.A. - - - Bremerton, Washington 
CHARLES BurTIS CROOKS, JR., B.A. - - - Oaklyn, New Jersey 
Davip CHARLES DERBY, B.A. - - - -  £Weedsport, New York 
Tuomas HENRY ELLIs,B.A. - - - - - Buffalo, New York 
EDWARD FRED ESKRA, B.A. - - - - - St. Louis, Missouri 
Lioyp DEANE FETT, B.A. - - - -  - Campbell, Minnesota 
JERRY CLARK FREIERT, B.A. - - - -  Kochester, New York 
RANDOLPH BRADFORD HELLWwic, B.A. - - Milford, Connecticut: 
Joun ARTHUR Hoyt, B.A. - - - - - Middleport, Ohia 
JAMES WILson KING, B.A. - - - + Jamestown, New York 
CLIFFORD ELLSworTH Koxs, Jr.,B.A. - - Rockaway, New Jersey 
GEORGE RICHARD LEISSNER, B.A. - - - - Erie, Pennsylvania 
James GILBERT LOVELL, B.A. - - - Hingham, Massachusetts 
Mary JEAN MErTz, B.A. - - - - - Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Joun Howarp Minott, B.A. - - - Melrose, Massachusetts 
Epwarp DEWITT PEACHEY,B.A. - - - - Elmira, New York 
FREDERIK EUGENE PETERSEN, B.A. - -  - Baltimore, Maryland 
Louris VAN Dorn PHILLIPS, B.A. - - - - Orlando, Florida 
Cian ALBERT Popp, B.A. - - - - - - Fed Oak, Iowa 
Bruce DoNALD RAHTJEN, B.A. - - - Rochester, New York 
GARLAND Topp RosBerTs, B.A. - - - Charleston, West Virgina 
Ropert LEwis Ropcers,B.A. - - - - - - ~~ Flora, Indiana 
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JEROLD JAMES SAVORY, B.A. - 
Howarp Louis STILL, B.A. - 


Roy LEE THOMPSON, B.S. - 


Binghamton, New York 
Ida Grove, Iowa 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Graduate Fellows 


James E. Cheek, B.A., B.D. 


haw University, 1955 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School, 1958 


Frederick S. Downs, B.A., B.D. 
The College of Wooster, 1954 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School, 1957 


Bruce D. Rahtjen, B.A. 
University of Rochester, 1955 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School, 1958 


Drew University 
Madison, New Jersey 
Greensboro, North Carolina 


University of St. Andrews 
Edinburgh, Scotland 
Rochester, New York 


Drew University 
Madison, New Jersey 
Rochester, New York 


GRADUATE STUDENTS 


John Terrance Adamczyk, B.A., B.D. 
Rutgers University, 1955 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School, 1958 


New Market, N.J. 
3 Beaven House 


Lloyd James Averill, Jr., B. e, ore D., M.A.Maywood, IIl. 


University of Wisconsin, 194 
Colgate Rochester Divinity aReL 1950 


George Livingston Earnshaw, Jr., 
janlD ys .M. 
Pennsylvania State College, 1949 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School, 1953 


6 Axling House 


B.A.,Gwynedd, Pa. 


Penfield, N. Y. 


Third Year Class 


Jack Merle Averill, B.A. 
Denison University, 1956 


Donald William Barton, B.A. 
Ottawa University, 1955 


Richard Victor Bergren, Jr., B.A 
Amherst College, 1955 


Bruce Elwin Billman, B.A. 
Oberlin College, 1956 


Richard Adrian Bowser, B.A. 
Kalamazoo College, 1956 


James Kenneth Brown, B.A. 
Richmond College, 1955 


Ralph Stanley Casperson, Jr. B.S. 
Geneseo State Teachers College, 1956 


1959 


Maywood, IIl. 
7 Beaven House 


Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
Port Byron, N. Y. 


White Plains, N. Y. 
5 Andrews House 


New Castle, Pa. 
306 Trevor Hall 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
406 Trevor Hall 


Boise, Idaho 
Shortsville N. Y. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
12 Andrews House 
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Anna Sue Coker, B.A. 
University of Redlands, 1955 


Gary Vance Cole, B.A. 
Seattle Pacific College, 1955 


Lloyd Robert Demcoe, B.A. 
McMaster University, 1956 


Leigh Norman Deming, B.A. 
Hobart College, 1955 


Patrick Charles Finleon, B.A. 
University of Buffalo, 1956 


Verner Eugene Hertzog, B.A. 
Gordon College, 1947 


Frederick Miner Hudson, B.A. 
Kalamazoo College, 1956 


Ernest William Kerrison, B.A. 
Roberts Wesleyan College, 1956 


Charles Eugene Kinzie, B.A. 
College of Wooster, 1956 


Gordon Wendell Knapp, B.A. 
Colgate University, 1955 


Paul Wilbur Light, B-A., M.S. 
Miami University, 1954 
Ohio State University, 1956 


John Lee Macklin, B.A. 
Denison University, 1955 


Elsa Marsland 
Heidelberg University, 1958 


Richard Earl Mastin, B.S. 
Cornell University, 1955 


Willis John Merriman, B.A. 
Macalester College, 1956 


Harold Dale Moore, B.A. 
Ottawa University, 1955 


Wesley Mason Olds, B.A. 
Mercer University, 1956 


William Leo Peacock, B.A. 


Mercer University, 1956 


Hudson Bissell Phillips, Jr., B.A. 


Colgate University, 1956 


John Anthony Phillips, B.A. 
Colgate University, 1956 


William Horace Polis, B.A. 
University of Rhode Island 


Allen Thomas Quindlen, Jr., B.A. 


Franklin College, 1956 


Redlands, Calif. 
207 Trevor Hall 


Washington, D. C, 
Ontario N. Y. 


St. Owens, Manitoba, Canada 
225 Eaton Hall 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Seneca Castle, N. Y. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
402 Trevor Hall 


Stanley, N.Y. 
Hl pa yNse 


Skaneateles, N. Y. 
3 Axling House 


Hilton, N. Y. 
Avon, N. Y. 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
421 Eaton Hall 


Oneida, N. Y. 
Williamson, N. Y. 


Mansfield, Ohio 
1 Axling House 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Livonia Center, N. Y. 


Erndtebruch, Germany 
228 Eaton Hall 


Binghamton, N. Y. 
Macedon, N. Y. 


St. Paul, Minn. 
6 Andrews House 


Emporia, Kans. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Warner Robbins, Ga. 
202 Trevor Hall 


Macon, Ga. 
210 Trevor Hall 


Fort Sill, Okla. 
323 Eaton Hall 


Fort Sill, Okla. 
323 Eaton Hall 


Warwick, R. I. 
1 Andrews House 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
512 Trevor Hall 
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William Gordon Rafnel, B.A. 
University of Rochester, 1955 


Robert Carl Reynolds, B.A. 
Linfield College, 1956 


David Arthur Ryan, B.A. 
Ottawa University, 1955 


Ee Dye Schaal, B.S. 
Purdue University, 1951 


Reuben Alphonse Sheares, Jr., B.A 
Talladega College, 1955 


Keith Ray Shinaman, B.A. 
Syracuse University, 1955 


Frederick Barry Stipp, B.A. 
Moravian College, 1952 


Garth Raymond Thompson, B.A. 
Mount Union College, 1957 


Paul Frederick Thompson, B.A. 
Morehouse College, 1956 


Carrol Aurelius Turner, B.A. 
Capital University, 1956 


William Tolbert Vandever, Jr., B.A 
Denison University, 1956 


Robert Edgar Washer, B.A. 
Colgate University, 1956 


Ottie Lee West, B.A. 


haw University, 1956 


Wiley Howard White, B.A. 


Utica College of Syracuse University, 1954 


Thomas Gilkey Wylie, B.A. 
Kalamazoo College, 1955 
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Murphysboro, IIl. 
Stafford, N. Y. 


Eugene, Ore. 
5 Axling House 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mumford, N. Y. 


South Byron, N. Y. 
South Byron, N. Y. 


Charleston, S. C. 
LeRoy, N. Y. 


Marcellus, N. Y. 
309 Trevor Hall 


Lawton, Okla. 
2 Beaven House 


Richmond, Ohio 
405 Trevor Hall 


Kinston, N. C. 
407 Trevor Hall 


Youngstown, Ohio 
9 Andrews House 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
501 Trevor Hall 


Hudson Falls, N. Y. 
402 Trevor Hall 


Willard, N. C. 
415 Trevor Hall 


Ilion, N. Y. 
Westmoreland, N. Y. 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 
501 Trevor Hall 


Second Year Class 
1960 


Charles Stanley Ackerson, B.A. 
William Jewell College, 1957 


Norman Clifford Boley, B.A. 
William Jewell College, 1957 


Robert Charles Boyer, B.A., M.A. 
University of Chicago, 1941 
University of Chicago, 1948 


Richard Sommerville Boyle, B.A. 
University of Rochester, 1957 


St. Ann, Mo. 
11 Andrews House 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Knowlesville, N. Y. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Darien, Conn. 
12 Beaven House 
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Samuel Hayden Bromfield, B.A. 
City College of New York, 1957 


Paul Calhoun Carter, Jr., B.A. 
Bucknell University, 1957 


William Collins, Jr., 
St. Louis Hee ieee 


David Winfield Cone, B.A. 
Manhattan Bible College, 1950 


William Edgar Deichler, B.A., M.A. 
Maryland University, 1949 
George Washington University, 1951 


Joseph Carr DiTiberio, B.A., M.Ed. 


Colgate University, 1939 
Alfred University, 1950 


Robert Walter Drechsler, B.A. 
Bates College, 1957 


South Ozone Park, N. Y. 
3 Andrews House 


Valley Stream, N. Y. 
511 Trevor Hall 


St. Louis, Mo. 
4 Axling House 


Dunkirk, N. Y. 
Dunkirk, N. Y. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 
Fairport, N. Y. 


Williamson, N. Y. 
Williamson, N. Y. 


Hardwick, Vermont 
511 Trevor Hall 


Walter Montgomery es B.A., M.A.Buffalo, N. Y. 


Morehouse College, 1939 
Atlanta University, 1940 


William Gerald Ezell, B.S. 
University of Cincinnati, 1944 


John Burton Fooks, B.S. 
Cornell University, 1957 


Elwyn Duane Gibbs, B.A. 
University of Redlands, 1957 


Dale Allen Green, B.A. 
Michigan State University, 1954 


Thomas Earl Guerdat, B.A. 
University of Rochester, 1957 


Robert Arden Hatcher, B.A. 
Mercer University, 1955 


Yuell Reid Hawkins, B.A. 
University of North Carolina, 1951 


Raymond Bernard Horan, B.A. 
v albright College, 1956 


Richard Chrisman Horn, B.A. 
American University, 1957 


Ronald Gene Kelder, B.A. 
University of Illinois, 1956 


Edward Elwyn Kennedy, B.S. 
Mansfield State Toahes College, 1957 


J. Ruport Kenny, B.A. 
University of Buffalo, 1947 


James Paul Kenyon, B.A. 
Alfred University, 1957 


416 Trevor Hall 
St. Albans, W. Va. 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 


Canastota, N. Y. 
Bergen, N. Y. 


Chico, Calif. 
6 Beaven House 


Ferndale, Mich. 
309 Trevor Hall 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 


Smithville, Ga. 
Clifton Springs, N. Y. 


Mount Holly, N. C. 
301 Trevor Hall 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Macedon, N. Y. 


Williamsport, Pa. 
522 Eaton Hall 


Chicago, III. 
8 Andrews House 


Big Flats, N. Y. 
2 Andrews House 


Kenmore, N. Y. 
Campbell, N. Y. 


Plattsburgh, N. Y. 
409 Trevor Hall 
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Jack Anthony LeSuer, B.A. 
William Jewell College, 1956 


Sheila Mary McDorney, B.A. 
Montana State University, 1957 


William Thomas McKee, B.S. 
New York University, 1956 


Alec Donald O’Polka, B.A. 
Bucknell University, 1957 


Neil Phillip Ramsey, B.A. 
William Jewell College, 1957 


Bay a Alexander Rowe, B.A. 


Mercer University, 1957 


Paul Leonard ee B.A., M.A. 
Shurtleff College, 1 957 
Sacramento State College, 1958 


Earl Richard Shaffer, B.A. 
Kalamazoo College, 1957 


Kenneth Richard Short, B.A. 
Dickinson College, 1957 


Earl Wayne Sires, B.A. 


ercer University, 1955 


Leslie Gilbert Strathern, B.A. 
Eastern Nazarene College, 1942 


Smith Turner, B.A. 
Livingstone College, 1956 


Burnham Hersey Waldo, B.A. 
Syracuse University, 1955 


Doris Leoma Waters, B.A. 
Mercer University, 1957 


Everett Lesley Waters, B.A. 


Mercer University, 1956 


Donald Leroy Weaver, B.A. 
Buffalo State Teachers College, 1957 


Donald Frederick Wheeler, B.A. 
Oberlin College, 1957 


Edward Bacon Willingham, Jr., B.S 


Richmond College, 1956 


James Clayton Windsor, B.A. 
College of William and Mary, 1957 


Winthrop Bancroft Yinger, B.A. 
Albion College, 1957 


Union City, Pa. 
Sodus Point, N. Y. 


Missoula, Montana ‘ 
E-Women’s Dormitory 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
522 Eaton Hall 


Jamestown, N. Y. 
4 Andrews House 


Middletown, Ohio 
511 Trevor Hall 


Macon, Ga. 
Rushville, N. Y. 


Eldredge, Iil. 
10 Beaven House 


Canton, Ohio 
410 Trevor Hall 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
411 Trevor Hall 


Newington, Ga. 
Rush, N. Y. 


Pittsfield, N. Y. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
9 Beaven House 


Bowens Corners, N. Y. 
Macedon, N. Y. 


Macon, Ga. 
York sNoey. 


Macon, Ga. 
York, N. Ye 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Kendall, N. Y. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
411 Trevor Hall 


New York, N. Y. 
7 Andrews House 


Williamsburg, Va. 
10 Andrews House 


Allen, Mich. 
Hemlock, N. Y. 
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First Year Class 


Christa Ruth Begemann, B.A. 
William Jewell College, 1957 


Ralph Charles Betters, B.A. 
Houghton College, 1956 


Wesley Richard Bourdette, B.A. 
Phillips University, 1957 


William Everett Brammer, B.A. 
Alderson-Broaddus College, 1958 


Charles Stanley Camp, B.A. 
Mercer University, 1958 


Franklin R. Crowder, B.A. 
Ball State Teachers College, 1958 


Thomas Sircoulomb Dilley, B.A. 
College of Wooster, 1958 


Arthur George Donnelly, B.A. 
Baylor University, 1958 


Rodrigo deGuzman Estrada, B.A. 
University of the Philippines, 1952 


William Harry Gardner, B.A. 
Eastern Baptist College, 1951 


John Frederick Glover, B.A. 
Marshall College, 1958 


Edward Barent Grevatt, B.A. 
Cornell University, 1958 


Harvey Kenyon Griffith, B.A. 
Adelphi College, 1949 


Robert Edward Haslam, B.A. 
Bucknell University, 1958 


Merrill Joseph Huxley, B.A. 
Iowa University, 1958 


Paul Trescott Jackson, B.S. 
Eastern Michigan College, 1958 


Gordon Charles Johnson, B.A. 
University of Rhode Island, 1958 


Arthur Harry Kuehn, B.A. 
Wilmington College, 1958 


Hubert Darrell Lance, B.A. 
Wabash College, 1957 


Peter Oldfather Marsland, B.A. 
Earlham College, 1955 


1961 


Weser, Germany 
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D-Women’s Dormitory 


Wyoming, N. Y. 


Athens, Pa. 


Huntington, W. Va. 


East Point, Ga. 
Muncie, Ind. 

W ooster, Ohio 
Casper, Wyo. 
Manila, P. I. 
Hutchinson, Kansas 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Montclair, N. J. 
West Lawn, Pa. 
Jenkintown, Pa. 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Toledo, Ohio 
Cranston, R. I. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Livonia, N. Y. 


Wyoming, N. Y. 
302 Trevor Hall 
7 Axling House 
302 Trevor Hall 
222 Eaton Hall 
Clyde, N. Y. 
Clifton, N. Y. 
North Chili, N. Y. 
Stanley, N. Y. 
2 Beaven House 
305 Trevor Hall 
Gorham, N. Y. 
4 Beaven House 
11 Beaven House 
307 Trevor Hall 
5 Beaven House 
310 Trevor Hall 
311 Trevor Hall 


228 Eaton Hall 
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Alan Leslie Meyer, B.A. 


American International College, 1958 


Jimmie Aaron Morrison, B.A. 
Alderson-Broaddus College, 1958 


Bele, Judson Northrup, B.S. 
Cornell University, 1958 


Donald Ellsberry O’Hair, B.A. 
Earlham College, 1958 


Wendell Harrison Phillips, B.S. 
Virginia Union University, 1956 


Donald Leslie Roe, B.S. 
Mansfield State Teachers College, 1958 


Gathion Rowe, Jr., B.A 
Philander Smith, 1958 


John Steven Savage, B.M. 
Syracuse University, 1958 


Ronald Guy Seward, B.A. 
Ottawa University, 1958 


Helen Louise Sheppard, B.A. 
University of Missouri, 1958 


John Henry Swann, B.A. 
University of Connecticut, 1956 


Audrey Jean Walker, B.A. 
Bucknell University, 1958 


Douglas Wallace, B.A. 
University of Minnesota, 1958 


Martin Linwood Whitmer, B.A. 
Richmond College, 1958 


Thomas Wesley Wright, B.A. 
Adrian College, 1955 


Chicopee, Mass. 
311 Trevor Hall 


Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Bergen, N. Y. 


Addison, N. Y. 
312 Trevor Hall 


Springfield, Ill. 
pringh 226 Eaton Hall 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
314 Trevor Hall 


Mainesburg, Pa. 
Middlesex, N. Y. 


Wilson, Ark. 
401 Trevor Hall 


Apulia Station, N. Y. 
Penn Yan, N. Y. 


Ottawa, Kan. 
Hamlin, N. Y. 


Columbia, Mo. 
C-Women’s Dormitory 


Stamford, Conn. 
408 Trevor Hall 


Carnegie, Pa. 
B-Women’s Dormitory 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
401 Trevor Hall 


Clifton, Va. 
Himrod, N. Y. 


Elmira, N. Y. 
Halli iNaev. 


Special Students 


(Students in this category who are college graduates may take courses for credit. 


Others are given the rating R.) 


John George Beck, B.D. 
Hartford Seminary, 1955 


Reinhard Grossmann 
University of Tuebingen, 1958 


Charles E. Rein, B.A. 
Wittenberg College, 1956 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Aalen/Wuertt, Germany 
412 Trevor Hall 


Springfield, Ohio 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Unclassified Student 


Lucy Jeannette Pitts, B.A. Rochester, N. Y. 
Keuka College, 1938 Rochester, N. Y. 
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Frederick A. Piotrow 


Iu Memoriam 


Justin Wroe Nixon 
1886 - 1958 


The Publications Committee has in no way thought of this issue as 
typical of the May Bulletin. Rather, we have tried to present the 
annual reports in a memorial setting dedicated to Justin Wroe Nixon. 
The two parts of the booklet are separated for the purpose of later 
reference, but in spirit they complement each other. The far-reaching 
interests of the School faithfully represent the many areas of Christian 
experience which absorbed his life. There is a profound sense in which 
the reports presented here are a tribute to the convictions to which this 
remarkable man dedicated himself. Conversely, it has always been 
through the unflagging service of just such men that the School has 
continued the growth which is chronicled in the annual reports. 


The articles, contributed by distinguished men, are offered for their 
own values, which will be evident in each. Yet they seem to the com- 
mittee to represent particularly well some of the fields of Christian 
thought and action in which Justin Nixon found himself so tirelessly 
engaged. Therefore these articles suggest the continuing, living faith 
and scholarship of the Christians, and as such are appropriate to follow 
the memorial service of a man who gave such great impetus to the pur- 
suit of that which does not die. 


Here is presented, for distribution among his friends, a brief but 
meaningful tribute to a member of our faculty and an alumnus of our 
School. Still, we recognize that these facets of his life did not contain 
his spirit. With a deep, perceiving wisdom and a love for all men, 
Justin Wroe Nixon served the Church as a powerful witness for the 
gospel of Jesus Christ. 


Rocer K. PowELu 


A Memorial Service of Worship 


IN MEMORIAM 


Sustin Wroe Nixon 
February 23, 1886—July 11, 1958 


Born at Delphi, Indiana. B.A., Denison University 1905. D.D., from 
Denison and College of the Ozarks 1925, Miami University 1931, Ober- 
lin College 1937. Honorary B.D., Colgate Rochester Divinity School 
1952. Married Ida Elizabeth Wickenden June 12, 1914. Children: 
John H., Charles R., Elizabeth, Alice, and Justin. Ordained Baptist 
Minister, Minneapolis, Minnesota, April 24, 1909. Associate Minister 
Calvary Baptist Church, same, 1908-09; Founder and Pastor of Judson 
Memorial Baptist Church, Minneapolis, 1909-16. Acting Hoyt Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew Language and Literature, Rochester Theological 
Seminary 1916-17; Huntley Professor of English Bible and Christian 
Sociology 1918-24. Pastor, Brick Presbyterian Church, Rochester, 
1924-37. William Newton Clarke Professor of Christian Theology 
and Ethics, Colgate Rochester Divinity School 1937-51; Cornelius 
Woelfkin Professor of Preaching 1951 to retirement in 1954. Interim 
Minister of Evangelical Union Church, Istanbul, Turkey, January to 
May, 1955. Y.M.C.A. Secretary to the 90th Division, A.E.F., France, 
World War I. First Lecturer on the Rauschenbusch Foundation, 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School 1931. Distinguished churchman 
and civic leader, widely sought as preacher, lecturer, writer, educator— 
a man of incalculable influence who lived and worked to realize the 
vision of a world community ruled by justice, righteousness, and 
brotherhood. 


One who never turned back but marched breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, : 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would triumph, 


Sleep to wake. 
—Robert Browning, in “Asolando”’ 


SAMUEL COLGATE MEMORIAL CHAPEL 


COLGATE ROCHESTER Pn eave SCHOOL 
ROCHESTER, NEW YO 
Tuesday Afternoon, 3: 00 —Tuly 15, 1958 
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ANDREWS-HALE CHIMES 


“For All the Saints’ 


ORGAN PRELUDE 


“I Call to Thee, Lord Jesus Christ” J. S. Bach 
“Finlandia” Sibelius 
ASCRIPTION AND INVOCATION Dr. Baker 
THE SCRIPTURES Dr. Gutelius 
ADDRESS—For THE FACULTY Professor Holcomb 


Hymn No. 279—“Dear Lord and Father of Mankind” 


AppRESS—For THE COMMUNITY Mr. Linowttz 
PRAYER Dr. Deems 
VALEDICTORY—‘For My Friends” by Dr. Nixon Dr. Baker 
BENEDICTION 

CHIMES 


OrGAN PostTLUDE 
“Hark! A Voice Saith, All Are Mortal” J. S. Bach 


PARTICIPATING IN THE SERVICE 
DEAN OREN H. Baker, Presiding 
Dr. C. Everard Drems, Pastor, The First Baptist Church 
Dr. Stantey F. Gutetius, Brick Presbyterian Church 
ASSOCIATE PRoFEssoR Harmon R. Hotcomps, The Faculty 
Mr. Sot M. Linowitz, For the Citizens of Rochester 
Dr. G. A. Lenmann, Professor Emeritus of Church Music 


Mr. Jack M. Averitt, Organist 


MEMORIAL SERVICE OF WORSHIP 9 


OUR HOPE FOR OUR COUNTRY 


Weare living in one of the extraordinary periods of history when the 
possibilities before mankind seem unusually varied. The spectrum of 
possibility toward human fulfillment at one end, and toward unspeakable 
horror at the other, seems very wide. At this juncture the great question 
of mankind—toward which end of the spectrum it shall move—is likely 
to find its answer in considerable part in the decisions of one people. 
Let us stand to one side for a moment and think of these people, our own 
people, as objectively as we can. 


We are challenged in this century, above all, by the task of digging 
channels through which the tides moving toward world cooperation can 
flow. In the 18th century the founders of our country were challenged 
to dig channels through which the tides of desire for individual freedom 
and national independence could flow. If they had failed to perfect an 
institution through which our people could work to satisfy those desires, 
the pressure of events would have made them a prey to their own dis- 
contents and the intrigues of foreign powers. If we fail now to construct 
great institutional sluiceways—such as the United Nations—through 
which concern for the common interests of mankind can flow, the tides 
of human feeling that are moving toward world cooperation will turn 
into raging torrents of frustrated desire, and change the fair fields of 
human hope into swamps of brackish despair. 


This is our task in this century. There is little doubt that the historian 
of the future will judge us according to our success in accomplishing it. 


—Justin WroE N1Ixon 
In “The United Nations and Our 
Religious Heritage” (1953) pp. 
80-83. 
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THESE WORDS LAST ON 


The following titles of Dr. Nixon’s writings are on the shelves of the 
Colgate Rochester Library. They are a mere fraction of a vast literary 
production of sermons, lectures, articles, essays and talks prepared for a 
variety of occasions and centered in the place and power of religion in the 
common life of mankind. 

An Emerging Christian Faith (1930) 

The Moral Crisis of Christianity (Rauschenbusch Lectures, 1931) 
Protestantism’s Hour of Decision (1940) 

Christian Leadership in World Society (Co-editor 1945) 
Responsible Christianity (1950) 

The United Nations and Our Religious Heritage (1953) 

The Answer of the Church to the Changing World 

Confused Protestantism (Contributor ) 

The Moral Basis of Democracy (In Symposium 1943) 
Protestantism in Such a Time as This (1934) 


The Significance and Function of the Church (Oxford Conference 
1937) 


Man’s New Hope (1957) 


I have fought the good fight, I have finished the 
course, I have kept the faith. II Timonthy 4:7. 


MEMORIAL SERVICE OF WORSHIP 11 


IN OPENING THE SERVICE 


We meet today in reverent tribute to Dr. Justin Wroe Nixon, an 
able and devoted teacher in this School for a quarter of a century, a 
distinguished citizen of this City for more than forty years, a wise 
statesman of the Church who labored tirelessly for the betterment of 
mankind. His work in all areas of his concern speaks with an eloquence 
beyond the measure of words. Touched by his spirit, we come to give 
thanks to Almighty God for a life so radiant in its vision and so vigorous 
in its pursuit of the Kingdom of Christ on earth. The service at this 
hour has been arranged to accord with his wishes and will proceed as 
outlined before you on the printed order of worship. 

Dr. BAKER 


+ 


ADDRESS—FOR THE FACULTY 


A hymn sometimes sung on memorial occasions begins, ““Now praise 
we great and famous men,” and ends, “And praise the Lord who 
now as then reveals in man His glory.” The simple dignity of these 
words has never been more appropriate than on this afternoon when 
we meet to remember Justin Wroe Nixon as scholar, teacher, and 
pastor; or to rejoice in the memory of him as husband and father, 
colleague and friend; or to praise him as a civic leader who brought to 
political and social questions the answers of a Christian mind and heart ; 
or to recall him as one who, in all relationships, was a courageous and 
devoted servant of his Lord. Remembering him we are enabled to say, 
not merely as sentiment but as fact, “And praise the Lord who now 
as then reveals in man His glory.” 

Justin Nixon wanted no eulogies, and I shall speak briefly of him 
as a member of the faculty of this school to which he meant so much. 
Still, it is verbal theft to pocket a man so fully an individual in such 
general categories as “professor” and “friend,” for this man could never 
be given the genial dismissal of a classification. One was always struck 
by Justin’s intense aliveness, by the sense of being in the presence of 
a full man, a person in his own right of whom interested account had 
to be taken. Most of us bear a resemblance to one of Joyce Cary’s 
characters who, when walking down the street, hoped that someone 
would address him by name and thus assure him that he was more 
than a tissue of pretenses and fictions. Most of us gain some such 
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assurance by relying on our various roles and professions to tell us 
who and what we are. Justin Nixon was never a creature of his several 
professions, but rather a man whose inner character commanded and 
unified his wide ranging interests. He was that single one, and our 
memory of him will not blur off into the memory of others. 

Risking, in the face of this, a general characterization of what Dr. 
Nixon represented to the school and its graduates, one is led to say 
this: he embodied for us the finest image of the scholarly pastor. Re- 
turning to the school from his ministry at the Brick Church, he never 
forgot that the minister is, first of all, a servant of the Word of God. 
The courses which he taught, no matter what the subject, were intended 
to help his students to serve better their high calling. As a teacher who 
loved and practiced sound scholarship, he never lost the Biblical view 
of “knowledge,” namely, that the knowledge of God is the love of God 
shown forth in obedient service by those who live unto Christ. As a 
teacher devoted to truth, he never separated the search for truth from 
the wisdom of a Quaker saying so often upon his lips: “The Bible 
speaks to my condition.” 


Looking back, one is amazed at how sensitive Justin was to whatever 
was theologically alive and needed. In the 1930’s, he almost alone on 
the Hill saw the ways in which liberalism was losing its way, and he 
sought to convey an appreciation of the work of the great creedal 
councils, of Calvin and Jonathan Edwards, of Barth and Brunner. He 
fought for these when they were not popular subjects, yet later, when 
he felt that continental theology was hardening into irrelevant dogma, 
he was free to reject it and to seek a truly evangelical liberalism. Justin 
was first and foremost a churchman with a sense of the variety of 
ways in which the church through the centuries has responded to the 
gospel which it proclaims, and he was never willing to tolerate any 
confining of the spirit to a particular form of proclamation. 


There is time here only to mention the many areas in which Dr. Nixon 
was personally involved as a servant of the Word which is spoken to 
all areas of life. His interest overflowed into the Social Gospel move- 
ment, missions, the Student Volunteer movement, the old Federal 
Council and the subsequent National Council of Churches, the Inter- 
Faith movement, and into practical mediation in the issues of labor 
and management, politics and economics. Just as he believed that the 
Christian faith is relevant to all of human life, he demonstrated that 
Christian concern and practical wisdom can live together in one man. 
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There is a pathos in every man’s career, for no man can be all that 
he wants to be or ought to be. A sound scholar, Justin was always 
troubled by the fact that his many involvements prevented his becoming 
the professional scholar, the expert and authority in a given field. He 
admired such men, and felt guilty at times because as a teacher he 
was not among their number. He made a different choice, and his 
colleagues and students and friends have no doubt that he made the 
wiser choice. 

One remembers Justin, finally, in a thousand small personal ways: 
his ringing laughter; his futile attempts at whispering (which could be 
heard a block away); his dinners for the Seniors where Mrs. Nixon 
managed annually to serve the largest baked salmon on record; his 
delight in sitting up late with guests to listen to election returns which 
always prompted him to passionate commentary. These, and a thousand 
similar memories, belong to us all to cherish. His colleagues will also 
hold fast the memory of his complete integrity: outspoken and candid 
to colleagues, trustees, and presidents, he was never discourteous, dis- 
honest, or unkind. 

A school does not easily deserve the right to teach young men to be 
ministers. A school is what it is because of the men who are there, 
and if this school continues to deserve its right to instruct young men, 
it is because some men have built well. Justin Wroe Nixon built well, 
and we are debtors to him. 

We are thankful to God that He gave Justin so much and did give 
us to know him. He is with God, and he lives also with us. 


Pror. Ho_tcoms 


+ 
ADDRESS—FOR THE COMMUNITY 


It is with a deep sense of humility and inadequacy that I am going to 
try to say what should be said now about a man we honored, admired 
and loved as much as we did Justin Nixon. It is particularly difficult 
for me because I realize that many of you here knew him far longer 
than I. But I am grateful for these few moments to tell you of the 
Justin Nixon I knew. 

I knew Justin Nixon in many ways. Our paths crossed often but 
not often enough. I never spent time with him but that I came away 
stimulated by his enthusiasm and warmed by his friendship. 


4 
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I first knew Justin Nixon at the City Club—which he served twice as 
President and where his interest and support were unflagging through- 
out the years. The City Club, he insisted, must be a place where the 
unpopular and minority view would always be heard and respected. 
For Justin Nixon knew—and wanted all of us to know—that freedom 
of speech, of thought, of belief must be used in order to be preserved and 
strengthened; that freedom would atrophy and ultimately perish if it 
were left unused or in darkness. 


Disdainful of sham and pretense—impatient with hypocrisy and double- 
talk—Justin Nixon was a searcher after truth ; and he knew—and wanted 
us to know—that truth could only be found by free men who seek it in 
freedom. 


At the United Nations Association, and in other international groups, 
Justin Nixon was a dedicated patriot of peace. Through his own abiding 
faith in the brotherhood of man, he kept alive in all of us our hopes 
for better international understanding ; he gave us new heart at the dark 
hours when we needed it most. In this, as in other things, he was un- 
willing to accept yesterday’s answers for the momentous problems of 
today and tomorrow. Like Lincoln, he felt “the dogmas of the quiet past 
inadequate to the stormy present.” 


In inter-group and inter-faith relations here at home, Justin Nixon 
was a builder of bridges—a determined destroyer of those barriers which 
separate man from man, group from group, faith from faith, race from 
race. He was intolerant of only one thing: intolerance. 


At the Twenty Club, Justin was not only the alert and vigorous debater 
of issues but also a delightful teller of stories and the priceless listener 
when others told theirs. None of us will ever forget Justin’s face when 
a story was being told and he would lean forward, listening avidly. 
Then his eyes would begin to crinkle and the low chuckle would start : 
and then would come the wonderfully infectious giggle which would 
rise higher and higher and leave him wiping his eyes in laughter—barely 
able to tell us that the story he had just heard was not one he could use 
in the pulpit. 

It was impossible to know Justin Nixon without being touched by his 
love of life and his spirit of optimism and hope. He was a man per- 


petually young—a man who never lost his sense of excitement and 


curiosity and wonder—a man who knew how to accumulate years without 
old age. 
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More than anyone I knew, he seemed to understand what Robert 

Browning’s “Rabbi Ben Ezra” meant when he said: 
“Grow old along with me, 
The best is yet to be; 
The last of life for which the first was made.” 

This, then, is the Justin Nixon whose memory we are honoring here: 
a man of wisdom and understanding; 

a man of deep conviction and principle; 

a man of courage ready to do battle for his ideals and beliefs; 

a man of kindness and selflessness ; 

a man of inner peace and inner strength; 

a man of an open mind and an open heart; 

a man always ready to stretch out his hand in friendship and to 
hold it firmest when the going was roughest. 

The Prophet Micah described the good life in a few simple words: 
“What doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly and love 
mercy and walk humbly with thy God.” 

The Justin Nixon we, his friends, shall always remember with deep 
gratitude and affection was a man who made us really understand those 
words through the life he lived. For here indeed was a man who did 
justly, loved mercy, and walked humbly with his God. 


Sot Linow1tTz 
+ 


PRAYER 


Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, whose purposes are from ever- 
lasting to everlasting, and in whose hands are the issues of life and death, 
we are grateful that we are Thy children, and that before we can voice 
our petition Thou dost understand our need, and are with us to strengthen 
and comfort and console. We bless Thee for the help Thou hast been 
in days past, and for all Thou wilt be in days to come. 

Father of mercies, we remember with gratitude too great to express, 
Thy servant, our brother and friend,—teacher of awakening power, 
preacher of the Gospel rightly handling the word of truth, pastor with the 
understanding heart,—devout, gifted, consecrated,—seeking first the 
Kingdom of God and His righteousness,—enthusiastic and energetic on 
behalf of every good cause, who would not presume to live one day 
without attempting some work to make the world better by his industry 
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and service. So we bless Thee for this man of God who has enriched 
our lives by honoring and following the Christ whom he adored. 


O God of all comfort, may the cross of sorrow laid upon loved ones 
be a symbol of victory and the promise of abounding hope. Through the 
grief they bear and share may there come unexpected blessings of in- 
sight and understanding, stronger bonds to bind them to one another, 
and to that life beyond, which surrounds our mortal years. 


Heavenly Father, again are we thankful that Thou hast come to us 
in Christ, who took the cup of human experience and knew sorrow, pain 
and death; who is touched with the feeling of our infirmities, and who 
has abolished death and brought life and immortality to light through the 
Gospel. May He claim us as His own that all of our service may 
glorify Him and minister to all our brothers for whom He died. 


For all who prepare to teach and preach, we pray ; may there be many 
like our beloved friend who will be faithful shepherds of the sheep, 
preachers of the Word with ardor and accuracy, devoted servants of 
the Church, citizens of the Kingdom,—of one will with all who have 
served God, of one heart with all who have loved Him, and one soul 
with all who have revered Him. To Thee we ascribe all honor, glory 
and power. Through Jesus Christ, Amen. 

Dr. DEEMsS 


+ 


IN CONCLUDING THE SERVICE 


Outside of his own family, probably no one was closer to Dr. Nixon 
than the beloved President of this School. When Dr. Saunders was 
Executive Secretary of the Federation of Churches, Justin was at the 
height of his ministry at Brick Church. They were collaborators in many 
undertakings designed to serve the churches and the community. But 
the cause of Protestantism was not their only concern. Conspicuous 
among their interests was the development and strengthening of the 
movement for better inter-faith relations. 


Linking their names in this way today calls to mind the fact—coinci- 
dence perhaps—that on the day President Saunders “sailed” from 
Montreal, on a mission to Europe, Dr. Nixon embarked upon that other 
kind of voyage of which Tennyson wrote so movingly : 
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“Sunset and evening star, 

And one clear call for me! 

And may there be no moaning of the bar 

When I put out to sea, 

But such a tide as, moving, seems asleep, 

Too full for sound and foam, 

When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home.” 


And now I give you words with the breath of Eternity upon them: 


FOR MY FRIENDS 
“Nothing is here for Tears. 


“My children are reared and are on their own. My wife is not only 
a lovable character but has carried for years burdens besides her own. 


“T have had a full and very happy life. I am aware of course, of my 
mistakes and grievous errors. 


“But now my dominant feeling is one of gratitude for the gift of 
life, for the friends and dear ones I have known, and for what little I 
have been able to do to improve the lot of men. 


“T leave as I lived with the conviction that there is more to life than 
we see with mortal vision. ‘Now we see as in a glass darkly, but then 


face to face.’”’ 
Justin WroE NIxon 


Dictated July 9, 1958 
Read at his memorial service July 15, 1958 by Dr. BAKER 


What Alienates Modern Man 
From Christianity? 


RupboLF BULTMANN* 


BOOK was published in Germany recently under the title, “What 

Do You Think about Christianity?” in which the answers to this 
question by eighteen German writers were presented. As the editor 
writes in his preface, almost all of these answers are significant state- 
ments of present day German intellectuals. Unfortunately’ they are 
significant for the most part because of the depressing picture they 
give of the quality of current German intellectual level. They are also 
significant because they reflect in part an almost grotesque lack of 
understanding or misunderstanding of the meaning of Christian faith. 
The book stands quite clearly as an indictment against the church which 
has not been able to explain Christian faith to young people. 


I do not know whether such answers would be depressing in this 
country, but I thought that the problem which they point up might be 
of interest here as it is in Germany and Europe. 


Most of the answers to the question, “What meaning does Christian- 
ity have for you?” are negative. “Not much,” or “none” are the most 
common, although there are some which reflect a genuine, or in any 
event some, understanding of the essence of Christian faith. Since for 
the purpose of this discussion, however, we are interested in what alien- 
ates modern man from Christianity, we are primarily interested in the 
answers that are negative. 


Among the negative answers, those of the Catholic authors are quite 
different in character from the others. Especially outstanding is the 
comment from Stefan Andres (his book, “We Are Utopia,” is trans- 
lated into English) because he is the only one who understands the 
eschatological character of Christianity. I also include in this dis- 


*Dr. Bultmann is Emeritus Professor of the University of Marburg, Germany. 
This address was given at the Spring Convocation, March 30, 1959. It appeared 
originally as “Das Befremdliche des Christlichen Glaubens” in the December, 
1958 issue of Zeitschrift fuer Theologie und Kirche, and will be published in a 
third volume of Essays under preparation by Harper and Brothers. It is reprinted 
here with permission of the author, of the German publishers, J. C. B. Mohr 
(Paul Siebeck), Tiibingen, and of Harper and Brothers. 
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cussion the negative answers of the Jewish authors. Their views of 
Christianity are characteristic for large numbers of people and not only 
those of the Jewish faith, and they are important to consider. But, of 
course, what I have said about Protestant authors does not concern 
Jewish authors and has no relationship to my comment that this book 
is an indictment of the church. } 


i 


The comments of these eighteen writers are directed primarily against 
organized Christianity as an historical phenomenon. One cause of these 
comments is the picture of aberrations and atrocities which historical 
Christianity presents. These are usually superficial criticisms, reflecting 
a lack of any true historical sense. Another cause for the negative re- 
actions is the splintering of Christianity into a multiplicity of churches 
and denominations which seems to make it impossible to answer smoothly 
the question: “What do you think about Christianity ?” 

Criticism then turns to the institutionalized church with its claim for 
authority, its dogmas, and especially its close relationships with the State, 
politics, and the mechanics of our highly technical society. One of the 
contributors to the book under discussion gives a thought provoking 
illustration. He says the Christian church wrote its final death warrant 
when it accepted twentieth century techniques. He uses for an example 
“so-called church services, broadcast over radio and television; and mass 
meetings with flags, music, and all the infernal machinery of a campaign 
meeting or a prize fight, with the Lord’s prayer over the microphone 
included as part of the proceedings.” 

Some of these writers, on the other hand, criticize Christianity itself, 
the basic idea of Christianity, or rather what they consider to be the 
basic idea. Thus one of them charges that Christianity is lacking in 
culture and religious depth. Another attacks Christianity for its phi- 
losophy of redemption; that is for its conception of ethics based on 
metaphysics. For another the belief in God and Christian humility 
are the point of attack. 

In these criticisms—whether they are directed against the institution 
of the church, or against the idea of Christianity—we must not overlook 
the fact that some of these writers reveal an existential interest, a 
genuine religious feeling which protests against the compulsion of dogma 
as well as against shallow materialism. The basis of the criticism— 
insofar as it is not pure rationalism—is to a large extent the idea of 
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humanity, or some humane moral philosophy of the ethics of love, 
or the specific idea of socialism. In these instances the writers have 
often identified their ideas of humanity and ethics with the essential 
Christian idea, for which they will not deny their respect. 


II 


For us the question now is: What is it really that is alienating modern 
man from Christianity?, which means, what are the true stumbling 
blocks in Christianity? This is a meaningful question only if by this 
we mean the essence, the idea of Christianity, not Christianity as an 
historical phenomenon as the historian would view it, not as the or- 
ganized institution of the church, nor as the so-called “Christian com- 
munity,” nor even “Western Christianity,” although some aspects of 
the essence of Christianity can be found in all these empirical phenomena, 
sometimes even in outrageous distortion. 


But how can we know what the essence of Christianity, of Christian 
faith is? Ludwig Marcuse, a German emigrant who teaches now at 
Los Angeles, saw the matter correctly, that one cannot determine this 
by looking at the different branches of Christianity; that is, at the 
historical forms that Christianity has taken. The true question is 
“What do you expect from Christianity?” rather than “What do you 
think about Christianity?’ In other words, everyone must decide for 
himself what Christian faith means. But what does that mean? Cer- 
tainly not that the definition of Christianity is dependent upon subjective, 
arbitrary opinion. Under certain circumstances—in any event with more 
justification—the definition of religion in general can be left to in- 
dividual decision. But he who asks: what is the identification of the 
Christian religion? shows by his question that his orientation is the his- 
torical tradition from which the word “Christian” stems, and this is what 
Marcuse does in his comments. 

Here we seem to face a dilemma. On the one hand, we do not accept 
as the definition of Christianity, what can be determined from empirical 
historical phenomena. On the other hand, in our view only through 
history can we really discover what Christianity is. This dilemma re- 
solves itself if we consider what the genuine, namely the historical ap- 
proach to history actually is. Those observers who talk about different 
kinds of Christianity, but are in difficulty when asked to say what 
Christianity is in essence, are caught up in that kind of historicity which 
views history as great drama which the historian as spectator watches 
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and describes from a distance without direct involvement. In other 
words, for his view, history is the object which he as the subject de- 
scribes in the same fashion which science—at least the science of the 
past—described the objects of nature. Modern science recognizes that 
the subject-object relationship is not a proper starting point for a real 
understanding of nature, that there is no way to be completely objective 
about natural events. For history as a science this is even more true. 

Thus we realize that the ideal of complete objectivity is inadequate in 
dealing with the understanding of history. This is so, because only in 
the personal, the existential participation of the historian does it become 
clear what history really is; namely that history is more than the sum 
total of facts, places, and dates which can be ascertained objectively. 
The knowledge of facts is, of course, an essential prerequisite for his- 
torical understanding. If, however, we assume that history is a se- 
quence of human actions and passions, it can only be perceived by the 
person who is existentially involved in these actions and passions, by 
the person to whom history discloses its meaning, because of his re- 
sponsible participation in the process of history. 

What follows from this point of view with respect to the question 
about the essence of Christian faith? It follows that faith can only be 
perceived within the framework of the history of Christianity, and only 
by the person who is existentially involved in this history. With this 
statement I do not mean the person who simply professes the Christian 
faith, but rather the person who is open to the basic question of man’s 
existence and the answer which is inherent in Christianity. Therefore 
it is possible that, in certain cases, those who object to Christianity are 
able to see what Christian faith actually is. For example, Nietzsche 
understood the Christian faith much better than many theologians and 
ministers of his time. The comment of Marcuse, that “the history of 
anti-Christians is an integral part, indeed perhaps one of the most fruitful 
fields for understanding the development of Christianity” is, therefore, 
correct, however paradoxical it may sound. 

In other words: If I want to know what Christianity is about, I have 
to deal with everything that appears in history with the claim to be 
Christian, beginning with the New Testament. Whom do we accept as 
the authority on Christian faith: Paul or John, or James or the letter 
to the Hebrews? Where can we best comprehend genuine Christianity : 
in the writings of Saint Augustine, Saint Thomas Aquinas, Luther, or 
Schleiermacher? Or in Hegel, who claimed that he interpreted Chris- 
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tianity correctly? It seems to be a question of decision, and in this sense 
Marcuse is right when he says that the question that should be asked is, 
“What do you expect from Christianity ?” 

Thus we are faced with the task of formulating for ourselves what we 
expect of Christianity and what we accept as the essence of Christianity. 
I think that we can approach this task best by asking: What are the 
stumbling blocks in the Christian faith? 


Ill 


Would it be possible that none of the eighteen writers mentioned at 
the outset of this lecture should have recognized the real stumbling 
blocks in Christianity? Could it be that they only saw what they 
criticized in the historical picture of Christianity, and in the organized 
Church? 

One of these writers definitely perceived the real stumbling blocks very 
clearly, but he does not belong to the critics from outside. He is a 
member of the Catholic Church, Stefan Andres, whom I mentioned 
before. He says, “The basic difference between Christianity and other 
religions or ideologies is the fact that eternity has entered our world, 
our time ; that the Idea became flesh, the Jogos became history. Christian- 
ity, in other words, is the most immediate reality. In consequence the 
course of history leads not into nothingness, but, like time, belongs to 
the cycle of eternity. What we expected as the last judgment, as the 
last things to come, takes place in this world, every hour, and in us.” 

I cannot discuss at this moment in how far these formulations are 
theologically correct, but the meaning of this statement is certainly 
clear. He recognizes clearly the paradox which we find in John 1:14, 
“The word became flesh.” 

What does that mean? What does it mean when Christianity talks 
about an historical event which is also an eschatological event, an event 
that signifies the end of the world and the end of history? The New 
Testament says this by referring to the person of Jesus as “the Messiah,” 
“the Saviour” (and other titles in the same sense), thereby expressing 
the idea that the time of salvation has come after the past ages of dark- 
ness. 

Paul formulates this idea in many ways: 

Gal. 4 :4—But when the time had fully come, God sent forth his Son, 
born of woman, born under the law, to redeem those 
who were under the law. 
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Gal. 1:4—Who gave himself for our sins to deliver us from the 
present evil age, according to the will of our God and 
Father. 

Rom. 10 :4—For Christ is the end of the law, that everyone who has 
faith may be justified. 

Past ages reached their end with Christ, and a new age began. 

That this is a paradoxical statement was at first not clearly perceived 
in primitive Christianity. It seemed at first a mythological statement. 
Primitive Christianity imagines the end of the world as a dramatic cosmic 
event which is expected in the near future. This event did not take 
place. Therefore, the Christian belief took the form of the Christian 
religion and developed into an organized church. At this point we must 
then ask whether Christian faith is identical with this mythological ex- 
pectation, or whether this is only a mask behind which the real meaning 
of Christianity is to be found. 

The New Testament itself frees us from the possible suspicion that 
we change the mythological expectation arbitrarily in order to be able 
to rescue—so to speak—the words of the scriptures. Although Paul 
himself held on to the mythological expectation, he saw at the same time 
that for Christian faith the end of the world has an additional and 
different meaning apart from the cosmological. He saw that believing 
existence is eschatological existence, which means that he who lives in 
this world, believing, belongs at the same time to the other, coming 
world. This is expressed most clearly in Paul’s words in 2 Cor. 5:17— 

Therefore, if anyone is in Christ, he is a new creation; the old 

has passed away, behold, the new has come. 
Paul proclaimed the presence of the coming salvation when he said that 
the man who believes is already justified. God’s judgment, which— 
according to eschatological hope—will take place in the future (the 
last judgment), has already taken place for the man who believes. 
The Holy Spirit, whose outpouring is expected at the time of salva- 
tion according to the eschatological hope, is given here and now to him 
who has faith. Paul comprehends this paradox of Christian existence, 
which as eschatological existence is not of this world, but nevertheless 
has its being in this world. Paul turns the traditional relationship be- 
tween the imperative and the indicative around: whereas formerly the 
fulfillment of God’s will was the condition on which the future salvation 
was based, now present salvation becomes the condition on which the 
real fulfillment of God’s will is based. Paul states this very pointedly 
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in Gal. 5:25—“If we live by the Spirit, let us also walk in the Spirit,” 
or in Rom. 6:14—“For sin will have no dominion over you, since you 
are not under the law but under grace.” The superiority of faith over 
the sufferings of this world is expressed by Paul in the powerful antith- 
eses through which he describes his situation to the apostles in 2 Gor: 
6 :9-10— 

As dying, and behold we live, 

As punished, and yet not killed, 

As sorrowful, yet always rejoicing, 

As poor, yet making many rich, 

As having nothing, and yet possessing everything. 

Even more radically than Paul, John expresses the paradox “the 
word became flesh” by abandoning the cosmological eschatology com- 
pletely. The coming of Jesus is the eschatological event. Who believes 
in Christ as the revealer of the word of God 


is not condemned; he who does not believe is condemned 
already—And this is the judgment, that the light has come 
into the world, and men loved darkness rather than light 
John 3:18-19 


He who hears my word and believes him who sent me, has 
eternal life; he does not come into judgment, but has passed 
from death to life—the hour is coming and now is, when the 
dead will hear the voice of the Son of God, and those who hear 
will live—John 5 :24-25 


I am the resurrection and the life; he who believes in me, 


though he die, yet shall live, and whoever lives and believes in 
me shall never die—John 11 :25-26 


The paradox of Christian existence parallels the paradox in the state- 
ment, “the word became flesh.’ This paradox is also inherent in the 
fact that Jesus as the “Word” (that became flesh) has nothing with 
which to identify himself; it is the man, Jesus of Nazareth, through 
whom God comes to us, without Jesus’ being able to prove his au- 
thenticity as the Son of God. This is what Kierkegaard calls the 
incognito of Jesus. This fact certainly was not clearly, immediately, and 
in all places recognized in early Christianity. Even if the synoptic 
gospels tell that Christ’s coming and his word were an offense, they 
assume that they can prove the authenticity of Jesus through the use 
of the miracle stories. It is otherwise for Paul, for whom Jesus “being 
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born in the likeness of men” (Phil. 2:7) cannot be proven for this world. 
This thought is expressed again in radical fashion when John quotes 
Jesus, whose father and mother are known (6:42) as saying “He who 
has seen me has seen the Father.” (14:9) 


That is indeed the paradox, that an historical event is an eschatological 
event: Jesus’ entering and leaving the world, his cross. Should I also 
say his resurrection? No. Because his resurrection is not an historical 
event. We can only say that the disciples’ belief in his resurrection 
is an historical event or fact. The efforts to go beyond this belief and 
to state the resurrection of Jesus as an historical objective fact are con- 
tradictory to the paradox that the “Word became flesh.” Paul indeed 
still differentiated between cross and resurrection, and thought that the 
resurrection had to be proved by the testimony of witnesses (1 Cor. 3:8). 
But basically he passed beyond this view when he described the Christian 
message as the “word of the cross,” which Christ proclaims “as the 
Crucified.” (1 Cor. 18:23) With this, basically everything is said. 
And here again John is radical when he plays with the double meaning 
of the phrase “to be elevated,” and calls Christ’s elevation to the cross 
his glorification. That the message of Jesus is fulfilled with the cross, 
and that for this the bodily resurrection is not needed becomes clear in 
the last words of Jesus on the cross, as John reports them: “It is ful- 
filled.” (John 19:30) When, in accordance with the tradition, he 
follows this with the Easter stories, one may debate whether and to 
what extent he believes in the reality of the events recited. In any case 
they are deprived of their character as historical events which confirm 
the resurrection because of the last words of the resurrected Jesus, 
quoted by John: “Blessed are those who have not seen and yet believe.” 
(John 20:29) 

This is the center of the Christian paradox, and it is indeed the 
aspect of Christian faith hardest to accept. It holds an historical event, 
happening in time, to be an eschatological event: Jesus Christ as the 
act of God through whom a new age is ushered in. This paradox is 
for many thinkers—for example Karl Jaspers—the greatest stumbling 
block to a belief in Christianity, because he thinks that this belief es- 
tablishes God in this world as something objective. But we have to 
give further thought to this paradox, in order to be sure that the eschato- 
logical event, just because it is an historical event, is not misunderstood 
as a simple episode of the past which took place once upon a time, al- 
most two thousand years ago. As an eschatological event it never comes 
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to an end but is always present. As the event that gives finality to 
this world and its history, it can never be an episode of the past. 


But how is it always present? In the proclamation of the word, and 
in the response of faith or disbelief: faith as salvation, disbelief as 
judgment. Thus the paradox is repeated: the proclamation is at the 
same time man’s word and God’s word. In it the incognito of which 
Kierkegaard speaks is maintained. The minister cannot prove his 
authenticity as the spokesman of God. His sermon is every time an 
historical event and yet also an eschatological event. This too is hard 
to accept, as Karl Jaspers quite rightly perceives when he raises the 
question of the criteria for judging the truth of the revelation. He con- 
siders it scandalous that men claim to speak in the name of God, that 
man’s word is taken for God’s word without any objective test. (Jaspers— 
Bultmann, p. 85 and p. 83) 

The paradox of the Christian proclamation is understandable only 
if it is clear that the content of the proclamation is an event that occurs 
every time anew, and is not merely an idea, a general truth. This the 
Catholic writer, Stefan Andres, sees correctly. The Christian proclama- 
tion does not present some Christian world view or some concept of 
God or the idea of God’s grace. The knowledge of grace does not 
deliver anybody from sin. Grace that concerns me can only be given 
to me directly. This direct confrontation is the event in which God 
becomes present as my God. 

The content of the Christian proclamation cannot, therefore, be meas- 
ured and judged by the principles of rational thinking. This does 
not, of course, mean that it is unreasonable, or that it would require in- 
tellectual sacrifice. Such misunderstanding would destroy the paradox 
of the Christian message just as much as its dissolution into general 
truisms. No, Christianity proclaims an event, or rather, says: In the 
Christian proclamation an event takes place which is called Jesus Christ 
the revelation of God through the word of man. The Christian procisnes 
tion is not, therefore, the enunciation of general truths, but is rather 
a direct call, a call that demands decision. And if I say decision, I do 
not mean a blind, arbitrary act, but a decision made consciously and with 
responsibility. This requires understanding of the message, and under- 
standing by the hearer of why, and as whom, he is called. In other 
words, the understanding of the message requires that the individual to 
whom it is addressed must understand himself in order to receive the 
message. If we ask for a proof of the authenticity of the Word that 
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has been directed to us, we cannot, as Jaspers demands, analyze in- 
tellectually what is behind it. If we were to do so, we would avoid 
precisely the directness of the Word. Analysis of the Word as an ab- 
straction or a theory would separate it from us. The authentication can 
only be the hearer’s understanding of himself as the one addressed, and 
his willingness to complete the process of understanding of himself, 
that is offered to him and demanded from him in the Christian message. 


IV 


At this point we come to the second stumbling block in Christian 
faith—the Cross of Christ. Although it is implicit in the first stumbling 
block that we have already discussed, the fact that eternity enters time, 
the close connection between the two, should be pointed out clearly: 
The understanding of self in the Christian faith. 


Eschatological existence is existence outside of this world, yet in this 
world. And it is exactly this paradox which some of the critics in the 
book What Do You Think about Christianity? point out as an alienating 
force. On the other hand, this concept of eschatological existence is the 
standard against which some people measure the Christian churches. 
One of the authors, for example, who is critical of Christianity for its 
lack of religious depth, specifically refers to the substitution by Protestant 
churches of moralizing abstractions for what he would consider real 
religion. Another writer sees true Christianity as the call to man to 
return to himself. A related comment, although in a different frame 
of reference, is that of Marcuse, who calls modern Christianity agnostic 
mysticism. He quotes a statement of Meister Eckhardt, “Everything 
one can say about God, God is not,” and even stronger, the words of 
Angelus Silesius, “God is pure nothingness.” These quotations show 
clearly a knowledge of the non-worldliness of Christian existence, which 
—from the standpoint of this world—seems to have no justification, 
since its source is exactly where the world plunges into nothingness ; 
because God is, according to this view, the nothingness of this world. 
On the other hand, from the standpoint of believing man, it is precisely 
this world which he would call the void of nothingness. One of the 
authors points this out when he puts the either-or question: “Either you 
lose yourself in nothingness or in God.” Here God is understood as 
antithesis to the world, and strict asceticism is regarded as the basic 
principle of the Christian doctrine. 

The foregoing declarations reflect to some extent what the New Testa- 
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ment states about the relationship of the faithful to this world. For 
example, the faithful one is warned to “remain unstained from the 
world” (Jas. 1:27); is reminded that the world with its lusts passes 
away (1 John 2:17); is told not to “love the world or the things in 
the world” (John 2:15); and is confronted by Paul with a concern 
about the affairs of the Lord as against the affairs of this world (1 Cor. 
7 :33f). This is formulated most distinctly by Paul when he says, “But 
far be it from me to glory, except in the Cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
by which the world has been crucified to me, and I to the world.” (Gal. 
6:14) John says the same when he tells about Jesus taking leave from 
his disciples and comforting them with the words, “In the world you have 
tribulation, but be of good cheer, I have overcome the world.” (John 
16:33) Accordingly, the faithful, who are not anymore “of this world” 
(John 17:14) confess that “this is the victory that overcomes the world, 
our faith.” (1 John 5:4) 

In view of such statements it is understandable that ascetic movements 
like monasticism developed in the course of the church’s history, that 
Saint Francis personified the ideal of poverty, that priests practiced 
celibacy. It is equally understandable that many Christians were ab- 
sorbed by the problem of their relationship to the world, and that this 
problem rested heavily on their consciences, because they believed that 
they had tasks in this world, and felt their responsibility for the 
affairs of this world. In following a life of asceticism that is removed 
from this world, the peculiar dialectical character of the New Testament 
message is misunderstood. Paul, for whom the world is crucified, and 
who is crucified for the world, is able to say “The earth is the Lord’s, 
and everything in it.” (1 Cor. 10:26) For this reason there is nothing 
that is unclean in itself, “everything is clean, however it may be unclean 
for anyone who thinks of it unclean.” (Rom. 14:14-20) The faithful 
person is completely free, and his freedom is not subjected to the judg- 
ment of any other conscience. Thus Paul says, “Why should my 
liberty be determined by another man’s scruples? If I partake with 
thankfulness, why am I denounced, because of that for which I give 
thanks? (1 Cor. 10:29-30) Or at last: “All things are lawful for 
me; but not all things are helpful. All things are lawful for me, but 
I will not be enslaved by anything.” (1 Cor. 6:12—comp. 10 23) 

In these words the peculiar dialectic, the paradox of the Christian 
relationship to this world, is clearly expressed. This shows that freedom 
as boundless, subjective will is not freedom, but enslavement to this 
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world. This paradox is expressed with equal clarity in the famous 


“as if not” (1 Cor. 7:29-31): 


I mean, brethren, the appointed time has grown very short; 
from now on, let those who have wives live as though they 
had none, and those who mourn as though they were not 
mourning, and those who rejoice as though they were not re- 
joicing, and those who buy as though they had no goods, and 
those who deal with the world as though they had no dealings 
with it. 

This means that an inner distance, rather than a withdrawal from 

the world characterizes the Christian. 


The paradoxical relationship of the Christian to the world becomes 
apparent as soon as we recognize the dialectical meaning of the concept 
“world.” We have only to bring to mind the seemingly paradoxical 
statements, that on the one hand the world is the creation of God, 
and reveals his “eternal power and deity” (Rom. 1:20) and that, on 
the other hand, Satan can be called the ruler of this world. (2 Cor. 
4:4; John 12:14, 30; comp. 1 Cor. 2:6) If these statements, which 
describe that negative view of the world, are in some cases motivated 
by the thought that the world is “passing away” (1 Cor. 7:31; 1 John 
2:17), their actual roots are deeper. “World” (“Cosmos”) in Chris- 
tianity is different from the Greek view of the cosmos in that it is an 
historical concept, by which I mean it is based on the life of man in 
history. “World” means, above all, the sum total of all conditions and 
possibilities which face human life, and this is why the world is called 
God’s creation. Interpreted in this way, the world is open to man’s 
actions, and to his use and misuse of it. The world appears to be at 
his disposal, and thus is a temptation for man in his longing for security ; 
also a temptation to man’s desire for indulgence and comfort, and to 
inclinations toward anxious, rushed activities and striving after achieve- 
ments. 


In this way the world becomes “This World,” a world disconnected 
from God; indeed, a sphere hostile to Him, by becoming materialistic. 
The world loses its character of “to have as if we had not” . . . and 
becomes the dominating power because man, who turned the world 
into his realm, a realm at the disposal of his intentions, becomes its slave. 
In his attempt to find security in this world, he is enslaved by it, and 
becomes dependent upon it. 
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Therefore man himself is finally responsible for the fact that “the 
whole world is in the power of the evil one” (1 John 5:19) and hostility 
to the world, which should be the Christian attitude, is basically the 
hostility of man to himself; he has become his own enemy. His “turning 
away from this world is the freeing of himself”—which means liberation 
from his striving to find security through his own efforts. If, im the 
New Testament the freedom of the believer is called freedom from sin, 
it is not because the essence of sin is immorality, but because sin 1s 
revolt against God. This revolt consists of man’s striving for security, 
his effort to win a claim on God through his deeds. In the words of 
Paul, it is man’s desire to boast, to establish his own righteousness. 
In modern terms it is man’s striving for recognition and the satisfaction 
of his ego through his own efforts, instead of receiving what life gives 
him as a gift from God. To realize the vanity of his own efforts means 
at the same time to be independent of the world, and freed from himself 
and his own desires; it means to be open to the future, not to cling to 
anything, but so to speak to deliver himself to the future. This, in con- 
sequence, means to be ready for what faces you and me at any moment, 
ready and open for encounters with other men, as well as encounters 
with fate. 

Here the dialectical element we have mentioned before is clearly pres- 
ent. To be open to the future does not mean to wait passively, inactively, 
but it means responsible readiness for everything that you and I face 
“now,” everything with which the “here and now,” the present moment, 
presents us; readiness for work, for joy, as well as for suffering. This 
is the paradox of the separation from the world, the eschatological 
existence, that while “this world” as it surrounds us today, for the 
believer has fallen back into nothingness; the world as a creation of 
God has appeared again and in that world man must live his life with 
responsibility. 

This is the second offense of Christian faith: the paradovxical rela- 
tionship of Christian existence to the world, as revealed in the Cross 
of Christ. This relationship is strange, is an offense to those who are 
involved in this world, who strive for worldly security, which actually 
means that the Christian relationship to this world is strange to man 
as he is by nature. For him it is an offense that through the Cross 
of Christ the world is crucified for him and for the world; he cannot 
comprehend that what seems essential to him is supposed to be as 
nothing. But the paradox of the Christian relationship to the world is 
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also misunderstood by those who try to practice the state of non- 
worldliness through asceticism, because they do not understand the 
meaning of Paul’s words about “those who deal with the world as 
though they had no dealings with it.” (1 Cor. 7:30) 


V 

We have seen that the first stumbling block was that in the coming 
of Christ an historical event that took place about two thousand years 
ago is accepted as an eschatological event; that is, that eternity has 
entered time. The second stumbling block is the Cross of Christ. 

I do not think that it is necessary here to point out that my words 
are certainly not an apologia of Christian faith. I only wanted to clarify 
these real stumbling blocks to Christianity: the entering of eternity 
into time, and man’s understanding of himself under the Cross of Christ 
as an eschatological existence outside of this world. If we understand 
these issues clearly, we will see the decision which each of us faces 
in relation to the Christian message. 


Between Utopianism and Escape 
From History 


PautL TILLIcH* 


y THANKS for the great honor of being asked to deliver the 
famous Rauschenbusch lectures, which are connected with memo- 
ries of my own past. I refer to the situation which I found when I 
first arrived in this country in November, 1933, as a refugee who was 
driven out of Germany because of the Religious Socialism which he 
had developed immediately after the First World War. This move- 
ment was influential in many places in Central Europe during the 
fifteen years between the end of the First World War and the victory 
of the Nazi movement. When I came to this country I found, especially 
within the churches, something similar to Religious Socialism but 
different from it at decisive points. This was the movement instigated 
by Rauschenbusch, the name of which is The Social Gospel. The 
Religious Socialist movement was deeply influenced by Karl Marx’s 
analysis of the human situation: by his doctrine of man’s dehumaniza- 
tion and estrangement within the class society, by his dialectical analysis 
of history generally, and industrial society especially, by his evaluation 
of the proletariat as bearer of the Socialist revolution. All this was 
an element in our Religious Socialist thinking. The Social Gospel 
movement, on the other hand, was mainly dependent on the preaching 
of Jesus in the first three Gospels, as interpreted by the liberal Ritschlian 
theology. In comparison with Religious Socialism, the Social Gospel 
movement was more consciously Christian. We intentionally did not 
call ourselves Christian Socialists because we had many Jewish and 
so-called pagan members amongst us. The Social Gospel was more 
ethically and less philosophically oriented. It was less revolutionary, 
more tied up with the progressivistic interpretation of bourgeois society. 
It was a theology within the Protestant churches, while Religious Social- 
ism was an interpretation of universal history by a group of people 
with different theologies and philosophies, both inside and outside the 
churches. 
* Dr. Tillich is University Professor in Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Pacifism, which played a negligible role in Religious Socialism, was 
central among the problems of the Social Gospel theology. I remember 
how to every problem I discussed, whether it was the Holy Spirit, the 
immortality of the soul, the Holy Trinity, or whatever it might be, 
the question always came up as soon as I had finished speaking, “And 
what do you think about pacifism? Is usually had no connection what- 
soever with what I said, but it was an automatic reaction at that time, 
and I was astonished. 

Nevertheless there were points of agreement. Both movements tried 
to conquer the individualism and the social indifference of the Christian 
churches. Both tried to show to the secular world that theological 
problems are those which are relevant to man’s historical existence 
here and now. The encounter between the Religious Socialists and 
the Social Gospel movement became complete for me in the Fellowship 
of Socialist Christians, which, under the leadership of Reinhold Niebuhr, 
followed largely the basic attitude of Religious Socialism, but in an 
American way. This group had a strong emphasis on the Christian 
foundation ; it attempted to establish a devotional fellowship within the 
group; it acknowledged the importance of the problem of war, and 
was willing, as Niebuhr courageously is even today, to express posi- 
tions on specific political and social problems of the day. In spite of 
the elements he took from the Social Gospel, Niebuhr’s criticism was 
predominantly directed against the moralism and the progressivistic 
utopianism of the Social Gospel theology, against its pacifism and its 
optimistic view of human nature. His criticism became increasingly 
successful in the years following. It has changed the theological climate 
in seminaries and churches. The principles implied in these contrasts 
and conflicts shall be discussed later on. Here, my reference to this 
situation is a matter of historical reminiscence, and your President 
asked me not to spare such personal reminiscences, and I intend to 
be obedient to him. 

History has judged the aspirations we nourished in the period between 
the two world wars. This judgment is definitive in some respects, and 
we simply have to acknowledge it even if it judges us. It is preliminary 
in other respects, and history is still driving toward more definite 
answers, none of which are without their ambiguities. Nevertheless, 
I am going to develop the principles of a political theology in the 
continuous relation to past and present history. Without such historical 
consciousness, and without the willingness to accept the judgment of 
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history, political theology would become a structure of lifeless abstrac- 
tions. This consideration I hope will justify many references in the 
following discussions to my own experienced history. 

Let me first speak about the meaning of utopia and utopianism. 
Decisive for the development of my thoughts and that of my group 
was the situation in Germany when we returned from the First World 
War. Imperial Germany and royal Prussia had come to an end. 
Social Democrats, in cooperation with the Catholic Center Party, had 
taken over the German Republic and defended it in the beginning 
successfully against attacks from left and right. Protestant churches, 
traditionally aligned with an aristocratic and paternalistic conservatism, 
stood aside. Rejecting the revolution and its consequences, they tried 
to find an emergency solution to the problems which arose from the 
separation of church and state. The estrangement between the pre- 
dominantly Lutheran Church and Socialist labor movement—the split 
was extremely radical in Imperial Germany—underwent little change 
in the Republic. In this situation we searched for the ultimate roots 
of this bitter conflict between the churches and the Socialist movement. 


We found that a fundamental contrast in the self-interpretation of 
man and of his relation to the ultimate was responsible for it. Partly 
under the influence of Luther’s doctrine of the two realms, the earthly 
and the spiritual, the churches preached judgment and salvation of the 
individual beyond history, in the transcendent Kingdom of God. Man’s 
historical existence is determined by state of sin. Political power has 
the function of restraining sin by threat of severe punishments. To be 
sure, the representatives of the political power are, along with all their 
subjects, in the same state of estrangement. Luther never doubted 
this. Therefore they will abuse their power. But even bad authorities 
are better than no authorities at all. Therefore they cannot be resisted 
or attacked. Attempts to change them, except through prayer, are 
against the divine will. There is no justification whatsoever for revolu- 
tions. Their result is chaos, and mass movements cannot achieve any- 
thing. Luther was very contemptuous of the masses. Human nature 
cannot be changed in time and space. Nothing is left to us but the 
hope of last days in which history will come to an end. People for 
whom these ideas were daily bread—and I can tell you that I was one 
of them as the son of a Lutheran minister in eastern Germany—could 
look at the labor movement and its revolutionary power only with 
distrust. 
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Go 
on 


This natural attitude of one who is shaped by the Lutheran doctrine 
of man and has not broken through it (as I did through the experiences 
in the First World War), was strengthened by two other elements. 
One was the usefulness of these ideas (the ideas of Luther, or rather 
the Lutheran churches) for the establishment and preservation of posi- 
tions of power. It is Lutheran theology in this respect which fits best 
aristocratic conservative politics. The other element is the justified 
criticism which political conservatism turned against the utopianism 
of the Socialist groups. The problem of utopianism is a very impor- 
tant one in our political and personal lives. It raises the questions: 
Toward what does history run? What can we do to influence historical 
development? Is it worthwhile to fight for historical ends? Expressed 
in religious symbolism, the question is this: Has the Kingdom of God 
as the end of history any relevance for history itself? 

Sometimes I believe that one must be awakened to these questions 
and their seriousness by the power of history itself. Even if one has 
known them well enough for a long time, they have not meant anything 
existential, that strikes at the depths of our own existence. At least 
this was the experience of those of us who returned from five years 
of the First World War and found the world as we had known it 
before the war completely shattered. Perhaps one must be forcefully 
thrown into history in order to ask earnestly the question of history. 
Perhaps this must happen again and again in particular generations, 
after long stretches of time in which the individual asks only the ques- 
tion of his own salvation. Perhaps in our period not only Christendom 
(in which the question of history is anyhow an element in its heritage), 
but also Asia and Africa will be thrown into history so radically and 
so painfully that they too will awaken from their millenium-long slumber 
to the question of the end of history—this is the question of utopia. 
All this is possible, although we don’t know when it will become real. 

For the spirit of utopia, as I shall call it, belongs to human nature. 
It must be awakened—this was the one side of our experience. And 
it can be awakened—this was the other side—because it was always 
in us. 

A symptom of the presence of the spirit of utopia in its latent stage, 
immediately before the outbreak of the First World War, was the rest- 
lessness of the most sensitive people in the period. The great art of 
German expressionism was created, basically at least, before 1914. 
These artists were the seismographs who announced the coming earth- 
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quakes. But restlessness was in all of us, the restlessness which drove 
many to an affirmation of the war in spite of their strong anti-war feel- 
ing. It was at least history which now started. The root of the spirit 
of utopia in human nature is man’s existential dissatisfaction with every- 
thing that is, his striving beyond the given and his anticipation of a 
fulfillment which is not yet actual. It seems to me that the idealistic 
style, for instance in the visual arts, expresses this power of anticipa- 
tion and derives its beauty and its lack of realism from the fact that 
it is anticipated utopia, in a theological term, it is realized eschatology. 


The great creations of the Renaissance before Michelangelo, Fra 
Angelico, Botticelli, Raphael, which for a long time were the criteria 
of every artistic style, and which since the turn of our century fell into 
disrepute, must be understood in their greatness and their limits as 
the anticipated fulfillment of the highest human potentialities. They 
express our human predicament only insofar as they show images of 
the state of things in which this predicament is overcome. Whoever 
would understand the spirit of utopia should not limit himself to the 
political writings of the great Renaissance utopianists, and of Marx’s 
Communist Manifesto (the most successful of all utopias). He should 
also look at the dreams of fulfillment expressed in the paintings and 
sculptures of the Renaissance, and he should remember that the word 
Renaissance is in itself an expression of the belief of the period that 
in it the new birth of society will start. The Renaissance is ideally 
a humanistic transformation of the Biblical expectation of a new heaven 
and a new earth. Renaissance painting is witness to this, and it is 
not an accident that the very term utopia was introduced by one of the 
greatest representatives of the spirit of the Renaissance, the British 
chancellor and martyr Thomas More. 

And now let us ask how religious and secular utopias are related to 
each other. The spirit of utopia has deep roots in the myth-creating 
dimension of human nature. Myths in which the past fulfillment is 
projected into future, or vice versa, are numerous. One could say 
that they are the ultimate source of every political utopia. The reli- 
gious, or quasi-religious, passion produced by the later political utopias 
is based on an undercurrent of a genuine religious character. Utopias 
developed in two main directions: a predominantly inner-historical 
one and a predominantly suprahistorical one. But there are elements 
of one within the other. The inner-historical utopia shows transcendent 
elements. Take the prophecies of the great Old Testament prophets. 
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And the suprahistorical utopia breaks into history. We see this in the 
transformation of prophecy in the visions of the apocalyptists in late 
Judaism and early Christianity. While prophetism sees the fulfillment 
of history by the inner movement of history towards a last stage, the 
apocalyptists see the fulfillment of history by the catastrophic breaking 
in of the suprahistorical into history. They see the future in the light 
of a profound disappointment about the inner possibilities of history 
itself. 

These ideas with which we had become familiar in our theological 
studies, perhaps as a matter of mere curiosity, suddenly became the 
most concrete problems of our actual political and cultural situation. 
This transformation of the religious form of utopianism into political 
forms occurred in steps. Decisive was the idea of the third stage as 
the end of history. This has Trinitarian roots. If the Trinitarian 
symbols, Father, Son and Spirit, are taken out of the eternal circle 
of the divine life and applied to history, one can distinguish between a 
period of the Father in the past, of the Son in the present and of the 
Spirit in the future. This was first and unsuccessfully tried by the 
Montanist movement in the second century. It was renewed with 
profound insight into the nature of historical processes, with their 
sociological and ambiguous character, by Joachim of Flores in the 12th 
century. It was carried through by the spiritual sects of the radical 
Franciscans in the 13th century, and by the spiritual movements of 
the 18th and 19th centuries. In its secularized form the idea of the 
third stage expressed the expectations, first of the revolutionary bour- 
geoisie, then of the revolutionary proletariat. Utopianism today is the 
secularized from of the religious expectations of the third stage of 
history. It is important to be aware of this religious background. For 
instance, if one tries to understand the utopianism of the modern revo- 
lutionary movement, the Age of Reason, the beginning of which was 
seen by the 18th century philosophers, it must be recognized as the 
secularized age of the Spirit prophesied by the Sectarian movement. 

One group, interesting in themselves and important in their historical 
influence, were the Freemasons. They combined the great tradition of 
Enlightenment with secret doctrines derived from the Fourth Gospel 
and from the Sectarian believers in the imminent coming of the Spirit. 
And in members like Lessing and Goethe, Freemasonry participated 
in bringing the classical German culture to its summit. Later the 
Masons became social clubs for the cultivation of lower middle class 
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liberalism, and were left by many people, amongst them my own grand- 
father, who felt that little of their original emphasis on spiritual power 
had remained. The utopian element was taken over by the proletarian 
movement which turned against both the remnants of feudalism and 
the victorious bourgeoisie. 

We then found that utopia underwent a significant change. The 
early socialists believed that the transformation of the industrial society 
into a socialist structure could be reached by influencing the represent- 
atives of the ruling classes. According to these men the image of 
utopia, the unity of freedom and harmony, would be so convincing for 
everybody that it would only need to be shown in order to be accepted. 
This attitude was called by Marx, utopian socialism. He replaced it by 
his scientific socialism, also called historical materialism. It contains 
two elements which later fell asunder and produced the worst historical 
split between social democracy and communism. The one element is 
the scientific analysis of the economic and social conditions in industrial 
society. This analysis leads to the belief in the almost unavoidable 
arrival of the socialist transformation of the industrial society. An 
overwhelming trend drives in this direction. The other element is the 
assertion that socialism can be actualized only through a social class, 
which by its historical destiny is the bearer of the transformation, namely 
the proletariat. Since history is the history of class struggles, every- 
thing depends on the willingness of the elected class to play its pre- 
destined historical role. Of course there are factors in the proletariat 
situation which make such a willingness highly probable: its dehuman- 
ization, its reduction to a piece of working power to be sold and 
bought. But this may have just opposite consequences. It may blunt 
and immobilize the proletariat. Therefore appeals to it, like the 
Communist Manifesto, the rise of the leading vanguard and the estab- 
lishment of a driving party, are necessary. This is the element of 
chance contrasted to the element of trend in the expectation of a social 
transformation of society. Both elements are in Marxism as they were 
in Jewish and Christian prophetism. 

In this way Marx was believed to have expelled the utopian element 
from his interpretation of history. But this was not so. Even if the 
way to socialism largely lost its utopian elements, the aim itself remains 
utopian: the classless society in which everybody receives the socially 
produced goods according to his needs and desires, a stage of society 
which was called by Engels the realm of freedom, the fulfillment of the 
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human expectations in all generations. Both socialism and communism 
accepted this utopian image of the end of history, but they separated 
from each other because of their different valuation of the two elements 
in Marx’s analysis. Socialism emphasized the scientific element—the 
predominance of trend over chance—in the interpretation of the road 
to socialism. Therefore they were soon influenced by the progressivistic 
watered-down utopian expectations which had taken place after the 
victories of the bourgeois class in the French and many subsequent 
revolutions. An attitude in which today most people live—the slow 
democratically-performed approximations to the ultimate aim—is all 
we can expect. This attitude of moderate utopianism made possible 
the reception of the labor movement into active participation in the life 
of industrial society—but perhaps more definitively in this country than 
in Europe. Communism, in contrast, chose the activistic side of the 
Marxist solution. It did not rely on the calculable chances of the 
historical process as the social democrats did, but it aroused the radical 
revolutionary movement wherever it could in order to actualize the 
Marxist utopia. 

And now let me come to the last section—“Utopianism and the Escape 
from History.” Utopia means no place—the state of things which 
never and nowhere has happened, but which according to the believers 
in the utopia will happen in some place at some time in the future. 
Utopian hopes always and everywhere have been disappointed, and 
nothing is more conducive to cynicism about our history than a dis- 
appointed utopian expectation. This was so in all history, in the last 
decades of our own history, in the religious as well as the secular realm. 
It happened to the spiritual sects, to the prophets of the Age of Reason, 
to the believers in unavoidable progress, to the socialists and commu- 
nists. The examples in my own lifetime are numerous, and the con- 
sequences of this existential disappointment were politically and psycho- 
logically devastating, as they have been in this country. 

What then is the meaning of utopia? This was our question after 
the First World War. This is our question under opposite circum- 
stances today. Shall we dismiss utopia altogether and, disillusioned, 
leave history to itself, each man transcending it by himself? This 
obviously was and is the answer of the largest part of mankind—the 
so-called primitive religions everywhere, the great Asiatic religions and 
quasi-religions, the mystics in East and West. But it is an answer which 
we also find in the midst of the western nations. We already pointed 
to the attitude of the Lutheran churches in Germany between the world 
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wars. Luther does not stand alone. He represents in the most radical 
form a tradition which goes back to the disappointment of the apoca- 
lyptic visionaries about the unfulfilled prophetic expectations and to 
the disappointment of the early Christians about the delay of the second 
coming of the Christ, and the disappointment of the church leaders 
about the spirit movements and their promises, and to Augustine’s 
rejection of the idea of the third stage in history. Although this cer- 
tainly was deepened by Luther’s radically negative valuation of human 
nature and its possibility for the good, the mood coming out of such 
positions was negative toward everything temporal, and produced the 
often passionate longing for the eternal, the “good last day” as Luther 
calls it. It was a mood able to suffer the curse of the world. It was 
the mood which enables the German people to survive the horrors of 
the 30 years’ war. It is perhaps allowed to attribute the astonishing 
rise of world Lutheranism in our time at least partly to a renewal of 
this attitude to history in many people. 

Is there not a profound feeling that our destiny is more to suffer 
history than to direct history? I have seen this feeling everywhere 
in the younger generations. It seems that the breakdown of so many 
forms of utopianism has almost eradicated the utopian element in modern 
men today. The most impressive witness of this situation is perhaps 
the existentialist art, literature and philosophy, which dominates our 
century. It shows no traces of utopian thinking. Take as an example 
Kafka’s Castle. But it is profoundly related to the judgment about 
human nature and history as we have them in the theology of the 
Reformers. Is utopia definitely refuted? Must we renounce any attempt 
to relate the eternal fulfillment, in whatever symbols we express it, 
to historical fulfillment in time and space? The temptation to accept 
this answer is great, much greater today than it was in the midst of the 
catastrophes which followed the First World War. But if we are 
not ready to fall to this temptation, is there a way out? Is it possible 
to save the spirit of utopia while dismissing utopianism? If it were, 
history would reconquer the meaning it had and has for the prophetic 
spirit in all its forms, religious and secular; for the spirit of utopia 
is the child of the prophetic spirit. While utopianism is a wrong fixa- 
tion, an objectivization into which the prophetic spirit always is lured, 
are there, we now ask, prophetic spirits among us, spirits of utopia 
who can resist the temptation of the coming utopianism? In this is 
contained the question of the meaning of our historical existence, and 
with it the question of human existence altogether. 


A Non-Substance Christology? 
Joun H. Hicx* 


eas in either of the ways which we have been examining— 
Christ as a part of the divine substance or as sharing the divine 
essence—the Chalcedonian Christology is conceived in terms of what 
may be described as a static category. It stresses the conception of 
God as perfect being rather than as creative activity. The lump of 
material of the popular picture, the underlying metaphysical substance 
of the more philosophical interpretation, and the Platonic essence or 
Form, are in each case thought of as an eternal reality, constituting 
the immutable divine nature. Now if we could accept this “static” 
category of substance as an appropriate one in which to express the 
Christian understanding of the person of Jesus, we should certainly 
wish to endorse the particular use to which the Nicene and Chalcedonian 
fathers put it. For the notion of substance was used to insist, as against 
the Arians, that between the historic Jesus and the Godhead there 
is an all-important identity. The point of the homoousion was to insist 
upon identity in distinction from likeness, reflection, imitation, repre- 
sentation, or any other relation which may hold between entities which 
are numerically and ontologically distinct. That Christian thought af- 
firmed an identity at this point is a more important fact than the choice 
of the category in which this identity was expressed; and indeed one 
may criticize the latter whilst accepting the major claim which it sub- 
serves. One may think it a valid completion of the logic of the Gospel 
narratives, and a true Christian assertion against Arianism and semi- 
Arianism, that Christ is identical with God as the object of Christian 
faith, and yet not think that this claim is stated adequately, or even 
intelligibly, for our own day by the homoousion. 

The phrase “for our own day” is important; for we may freely 
recognize that in the only generally operative philosophical language of 
the early Christian centuries, which was roughly the language of Neo- 
Platonism, the homoousion was the most emphatic and unambiguous 
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way of asserting the full Lordship or deity of Christ. ol he homoousion 
of the fourth and fifth centuries was no less justified at that time than 
had been the Logos Christology of the second and third centuries as 
a contemporary translation of the central claim of the Church concerning 
Jesus. 

However, in contrast to that period, there is nothing that can prop- 
erly be called the philosophical language of the twentieth century. 
There are many philosophical languages—analytical, existentialist, per- 
sonalist, pragmatist, etc—no one of which has captured the mind of 
the general educated public as had Neo-Platonism in the early centuries 
of our era. We are thus free, and indeed obliged, to return to the 
biblical starting point of Christology, to take our bearings there inde- 
pendently of the Nicene and Chalcedonian formulations, and then to 
try as Christians of our own day to express intelligibly to ourselves 
and to our contemporaries the central conviction which makes us Chris- 
tians. 


Having been impressed by the static character of the time-honored 
category, we shall naturally be interested to explore other categories 
which are, in contrast, dynamic—categories of action rather than of 
being. And then we notice at once that the categories of biblical think- 
ing are themselves predominantly of this kind. We are all familiar 
today with the broad distinction between the Hebraic and Hellenic 
modes of thought in matters of religion, and we cannot help being 
struck by the thoroughly Hellenic character of the conception of the 
Christological problem which lies behind the Chalcedonian definition. 
All three of the variant concepts of substance which we have looked at 
were listed by Aristotle, and one of them, that of the common essence, 
is of course pure Platonism. Further, not only did Christianity inherit 
these categories from Hellenism, but they are categories which are 
peculiar to that side of the ancestry of Christianity, and which mingle 
only as foreign bodies with the stream of predominantly Hebraic thought 
and experience which flows through the Bible. And so it is not surpris- 
ing that a number of theologians today should be interested in expressing 
the religious concern of Nicea and Chalcedon in categories drawn, not 
from Greek philosophical speculations, but from the biblical reports of 
God’s self-revelation in history.1 The categories which at once suggest 
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themselves as the Hebraic alternatives to substance and essence are 
purpose and action. The Bible does not speak of the substance or 
of the essence of deity, but it does speak of a divine purpose for man 
and of God’s mighty acts in human history. The possibility to be 
explored is accordingly that of expressing Christ’s unique Sonship in 
these and cognate terms. 


As a matter of fact, earlier Christian thought was not so monolithi- 
cally committed to a substance philosophy as is sometimes assumed. 
Most of the objections to the homoousion which are liable to occur to 
us today were familiar to the Church fathers, or at any rate to some 
of them; and at the otherwise unimportant Council of Antioch in 363 
(not to be confused with the Council of Antioch in 341) it was denied 
that “the term ousia [is] taken by the fathers in any usual signification 
of it among the Greeks; but it has been employed for the subversion 
of what Arius impiously dared to assert concerning Christ, viz—that 
he was made of things ‘not existing’.” ? And Gregory of Nyssa, one of 
the Cappadocians, an acute thinker of the fourth century, provided the 
motto for all attempts to base Christology upon the category of action 
or event when he wrote that “the word ‘Godhead’ signifies an operation 
and not a nature,” * and attempted a doctrine of the Trinity from this _ 
point of view. 


This dictum of Gregory of Nyssa’s offers a promising starting point 
for our own speculations. I interpret it as implying that the Christian 
usage of the term “God” has as its paradigm cases statements about 
God’s self-revealing activity in human history. Our knowledge of God’s 
nature is derived from our knowledge of His deeds; we know what He 
is in so far as we know what He has done. Accordingly, when we use 
the categories of divine purpose and action, we speak, as all Christian 
thought must, ex post facto, in the light of historical events received 
as revelatory. Hence we may refer, not to divine purpose in general, 
but specifically to the divine purpose of Agape which we see unfolding 
itself in the life of Jesus. For everything that Christianity knows con- 
cerning the divine attitude and activity toward mankind is summarized 
in the assertion that God is Agape; and this assertion is a direct tran- 
script of the faith that the agape which we see in Jesus is none other 
than the holy Agape of God. If then we say, with Gregory of Nyssa, 
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that the name “God” refers not to a nature but to an operation, we 
mean that operation of agape which is revealed in the life and death 
of Jesus. Or if we say with Paul that “In Christ God was reconciling 
the world to Himself,” * we mean that in Christ the divine Agape was 
at work dealing with sinful humanity. And if we say, as twentieth- 
century theologians, that in the life of Jesus Christian faith finds, not 
divine substance injected into a human frame, but divine action taking 
place in and through a human life, we mean that in that life there is 
to be seen the divine Agape directly in operation within our human 
sphere. 

The traditional term “Incarnation” does little to suggest that in 
Christian experience God is known as activity or operation rather than 
as substance, or to facilitate the understanding of the life of Jesus as 
the historical point (or, Knox would prefer to say, as the central 
focus of a wider event) in which the divine Agape has been observed 
directly at work on earth. It therefore seems to me important to assimi- 
late into one’s Christological thinking the insight which is crystalized 
in H. H. Farmer’s inelegant but useful word “inhistorisation,’” which 
brings out just that aspect of God’s dealings with men in Christ which 
we are seeking to explore.’ By speaking of divine inhistorisation, rather 
than of divine incarnation, Farmer gets away from the picture of the 
eternal Logos descending into a temporary envelope of flesh and from 
there wielding a sovereign power and rule. As against this we must 
affirm, ultimately on the authority of the New Testament witnesses 
themselves, that God in Christ has not merely acted upon or into human 
history, like a meteor falling from above, but has acted within and 
through man’s history by becoming an actual part of the ongoing stream 
of human life and influencing the course of our history from the inside. 


We must think of the divine Agape, then, as operating, not only 
externally upon the continuum of men’s actions, but as working also 
within that continuum as a decisively important agent in the developing 
human story. There is indeed no other way of acting within human 
history, as distinguished from acting upon it ab extra, than by being 
one of the human makers of history. All sorts of external circumstances 
impinge upon and condition man’s life—geographical, seismological, 
economic, etc.—and there could be (and perhaps are) spiritually sub- 
human, or demonic, and supra-human or divine impingements also. 
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But all such impacts and impingements are no more than events and 
circumstances modifying man’s environment. They contribute to the 
outer setting of his life. Human history, however, is not the account 
of man’s changing environment but the story of his reaction to that 
environment. And this reaction is, by definition, the reaction of human 
beings. To think of the divine Agape entering into the course of our 
history is to think of that Agape being expressed in the actions and 
reactions of a human being. 


We may now try to spell out from the New Testament records the 
Christian claim that the divine Agape has been inhistorised in the person 
of Jesus seen as the Christ. To say that this has happened is to say 
that the compassion and concern which were expressed in Jesus’ deal- 
ings with the men and women whom he met, were identical with God’s 
Agape towards those particular individuals. For if we can claim to know 
anything about Jesus’ actions we can claim to know that they expressed 
agape; and the conviction which sustains Christianity is the conviction 
that this agape which we see, reflected in the mirror of the Gospel 
records, at work in human time, in particular finite situations, is none 
other than the eternal and universal Agape of God. Jesus’ attitude to 
the sick persons whom he healed, to the people whom he taught, to 
the individuals whom he summoned to be his disciples, and no less to 
those whom he condemned as hypocrites, was God’s attitude toward 
those same people, expressed concretely in terms of the particular situa- 
tions in which they then were. Jesus’ agape towards the woman with 
the issue of glood was God’s Agape towards her. Jesus’ agape towards 
Jairus and his daughter was God’s Agape toward them. Jesus’ agape 
towards Peter and James and John was God’s Agape towards them. 
Jesus’ agape—and now a different aspect of agape comes into view— 
towards Judas and Pilate and the soldiers at Golgotha was God’s 
Agape towards them. It was in each case God’s Agape directed towards 
particular persons in particular historical contexts. And of course, 
like all significant actions, these were indicative of the Agent’s character 
beyond the moment in question. From a person’s behavior in particular 
situations we see how he would behave in other situations. And from 
the narratives of God’s attitudes in Christ to a random assortment of 
men and women in first century Palestine we perceive His attitude to 
all men in all ages; as indeed we also see, from the same narratives, the 
different ways in which men in all ages may respond to God. The 
Gospels are so called because they depict God’s love inhistorised, operat- 
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ing self-revealingly in human life, taking the initiative to redeem that 
life in all its dimensions and predicaments. 

We may emphasize what the Chalcedonian formula was concerned 
to emphasize in the homoousion by saying that Jesus’ agape towards 
the men and women whom he met in Palestine was not like God’s Agape 
toward them (this would be parallel to the Arian homoiousion), nor 
was it a reflection or imitation of the divine Agape, but it actually was 
God’s Agape acting towards them. 

But now let us try to make sure that we mean something by all this. 
In what sense can the agape of the historical Jesus toward someone 
whom he healed be said to be identical with the Agape of the infinite God 
toward that same individual? 

There are two senses in which the referents of different terms may 
be said to be identical—a qualitative sense and a numerical sense. 


Consider first the notion of qualitative identity. To speak of two 
instances of love or, better perhaps, of the loving dispositions or attitudes 
of two persons, as being qualitatively similar, or even qualitatively 
identical, has I think a reasonably clear meaning. If we say that the 
love of Mrs. A for her children is identical in quality with the love 
of Mrs. B for her children, our meaning is, roughly, that they feel in 
the same way towards their respective offspring; if their children’s 
welfare is threatened they will make sacrifices for them to a like extent; 
their care for them is equally wise and far-seeing; and so on. Such 
dispositions are very difficult, indeed quite impossible, to measure in 
any objective way; but nevertheless, although we may never be able 
to ascertain by any procedure of mensuration whether Mrs. A’s love 
and Mrs. B’s love for their children are identical in quality, yet I think 
we can find meaning in the possibility that they are in fact so identical. 
The difficulty is not in the concept of qualitative identity but in the 
practical measurement of these qualities. 

But on the other hand, when we turn to the notion of numerical 
identity, it does not seem to make sense to say that the loving disposi- 
tions of A and B towards C are numerically identical. Such a statement 
would surely be a misuse of the terms. And so one’s first inclination 
is to say that there is meaning in the idea of the agape of Jesus towards 
the men and women whom he met being qualitatively identical with 
the Agape of God towards those same individuals, but that there is no 
meaning in the idea that Jesus’ agape toward men was numerically iden- 
tical with God’s Agape toward them. 
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I think however that both of these conclusions will have to be modified 
when we try to take account of the uniqueness of the divine nature 
and therefore of the divine Agape. The situation is more complex 
than analogies drawn from human life would suggest. I shall argue 
now (a) that whilst we can indeed speak of a qualitative identity 
between the agape of Jesus and the divine Agape, this way of speaking 
is far from adequate as an expression of the orthodox Christology ; 
and further (b) that we can rightly speak of a certain kind of numerical 
identity, namely continuity, to express the relation between the agape 
of Jesus and the divine Agape. 

(a) I hope that sufficient, even though rough and ready, indication 
has been given of an analogical route by which one might arrive at a 
meaning for the statement that the agape of Jesus was qualitatively 
identical with the divine Agape. Now I must point out a serious 
inadequacy in this formulation considered as an account of the historic 
Christian dogma of the deity of Christ. 

The inadequacy is that this formulation provides no ground for the 
belief in the uniqueness of Christ as Saviour. The suggestion which 
we are considering is that divine incarnation (or inhistorisation) con- 
sists in the exhibiting in a human life of an agape which is identical 
in quality with that of God. Now this is something which, if it can 
occur at all, is in principle capable of occurring, not only in one person, 
but in the whole human race or in any proportion thereof. And if we 
equate incarnation with this occurrence, we are committed to saying that 
all persons in whom a divine quality of agape is found are eo ipso 
incarnations of God. 

It may be that on reflection we shall want to say just this. Nels 
Ferré in effect says it in his most recent book, Christ and the Christian 
But if we do say this, I believe we should be clear that we are making 
a radical departure from the position crystalized in the ecumenical 
creeds. For it is logically impossible, from the standpoint of orthodox 
Christology, that there should have been other incarnations of the 
divine Logos in this world simultaneously with the earthly life of Jesus. 
The Logis is monogenes (John 1:14), unique, not an angel but the 
only Son. There could not be several historically simultaneous cases 
of the Son becoming man because, to put it crudely, there is only one 
Son and he was incarnate in Jesus. (Consider the possibility of two 
incarnations of the Son meeting one another. Would this be the Son 
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meeting himself; or one half of the Son meeting the other half; or 
two Sons?) But it is not logically impossible that there should, con- 
temporaneously with the life of the historical Jesus, have been other 
lives in which the same quality of agape was expressed. This considera- 
tion shows that whilst the traditional Christology certainly endorses 
the statement that the agape of Jesus was identical in quality with the 
divine Agape, yet to say this alone is to say less than that Christology 
intends. If I may call in Athanasius as an expert witness on the 
orthodox Christology, we find him rejecting the notion that anyone 
other than Christ could ever say truly “I and the Father are one,” 
even whilst he recognizes that there may perhaps be saints, angels, and 
archangels who finitely share and reflect the divine attitudes.? This 
amounts to saying that no extent of qualitative assimilation of the 
creature to the Creator is equivalent to the numerical identity with the 
Godhead which orthodox Christology has always attributed to Christ. 

Further, if divine Incarnation consists in the embodiment in a human 
life of a certain quality of agape, then Incarnation is something which 
is capable of degrees and approximations. The divine quality of agape 
has been more fully incarnated in some lives than in others, and has 
doubtless been intermittently incarnated in a great number of lives, being 
predicable of some of an individual’s actions and not of others. But 
when we speak of degrees of Incarnation we are speaking of the 
incarnation of divinity, adjectivally construed, and not of the incarnation 
of the numerically unique life of the Godhead. However the traditional 
Christological dogma, for which we are trying to find an adequate 
formulation, asserts precisely the incarnation in human life, not of a 
divine quality of life but, in some sense, of God Himself. 

For these reasons, I suggest, a Christology couched in terms of the 
qualitative identity of Jesus’ agape with the divine Agape says too little. 
The little that it does say is part of the full Christian claim concerning 
Christ, and is indeed a very important part of it; but it is a part and 
not the whole. It does not encompass the central Christian claim that 
Christ is uniquely the incarnation of God the Son; that, in a phrase 
of Irenaeus’, “the Father is the invisible of the Son, the Son the 
visible of the Father.’’8 

(b) Turning now to the concept of numerical identity, it is clear 
that we cannot, without talking nonsense, speak of the agape of two 
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human beings, A and B, as being numerically identical, any more than 
we can speak of their visual fields or their memories or their feelings 
of pain as being numerically identical. Two human beings are not 
numerically identical—they are two human beings and not one—and 
likewise the various aspects of their respective selves are not and cannot 
be numerically one. The “cannot” here is a logical “cannot”; to 
speak of two being numerically one is to divest these words of their 
meaning. But when we examine the central Christian claim concerning 
Jesus as the Christ, we seem to meet precisely the paradoxical assertion 
that, in some sense, God and a man were numerically identical! That 
God became inhistorised in a human life can only mean that, in some 
sense, in that life God and man were one—numerically one. And the 
like must be said of the human agape of Jesus and the divine Agape. 
That God in Christ was acting in Agape towards mankind must mean 
that, in some sense, the divine Agape was numerically identical with 
the agape of Jesus. 

I should like at this point to counterfeit a word which will remind 
us that in speaking of agape we are not speaking of some kind of static 
substance but of volitional attitudes and operations. Let us speak of 
activities of “agaping,”’ both human and divine. We are then concerned 
with the relation between the infinite Agaping of God in relation to 
mankind and the finite agaping of Jesus within a certain limited segment 
of man’s history. 

Now it would clearly be without meaning to say of one finite agaping 
that it is numerically identical with another. For the concrete action 
which is A’s agaping is a numerically distinct action from B’s agaping. 
(A and B may of course cooperate together—for instance, each con- 
tributing to the cost of a gift for C—but this is a case of the confluence 
of two actions, not of their numerical identity.) But it is by no means 
so clearly without meaning to say of a given finite agaping that it is 
numerically identical with the infinite Agaping of God. For the infinite 
is not excluded by the finite. On the contrary, the infinite must in some 
sense include the finite—otherwise the existence of the finite would 
constitute a boundary reducing the “infinite” to finitude. In the nature 
of the case, the finite and the infinite can overlap, can interpenetrate, 
can be two and one at the same time. It is therefore not self-contradictory 
to say of a finite agaping that it is numerically identical with the infinite 
Agaping, provided we do not mean that the one is wholly coterminous 
or congruent with the other—i.e. that the finite agape is (in an almost 
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unavoidable spatial metaphor) identical with the whole of the infinite 
Agape. 

But this proviso agrees with what the New Testament prompts us to 
say of Jesus. If we say that Jesus’ agaping was numerically identical 
with God’s agaping, we do not mean that Jesus’ agaping was the whole 
of God’s Agaping. The Incarnation was, so to speak, a temporal cross- 
section of God’s Agape; but as a cross-section is not the entirety of 
that of which it is a cross-section, so the divine nature seen incarnate 
on earth was not the entirety of the divine nature. It was, to continue 
to speak quantitatively, as much of the divine nature as could be 
expressed within the limitations of a particular set of spatio-temporal 
actions. We want to say of Jesus that he was “wholly God” in the 
sense that his agape was genuinely the Agape of God at work on earth, 
but not that he was “the whole of God” in the sense that the divine 
Agape was expressed without remainder in each or even in the sum of 
his actions. It has been said that “Christ is that aspect of God which 
is turned towards us.”® We want to say in parallel fashion that the 
agape of Jesus is the divine Agape as this is turned towards us, or 
better, as it has been seen acting towards us as an agent within human 
history. Jesus’ agape is not a representation of God’s Agape; it is that 
Agape operating in a finite mode; it is the eternal divine Agape made 
flesh, inhistorised. But “made flesh” and “inhistorised” signify a finite, 
and therefore a limited, expression of the infinite love, a disclosure of 
that love at work, not in relation to every aspect of the created universe, 
nor even in every possible human situation, but in a set of specific 
human situations located in a specific stretch of the human story— 
beginning “in the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius Caesar, Pontius 
Pilate being governor of Judea, and Herod being tetrarch of Galilee. 

710 

Is such inhistorisation properly describable as constituting the numeri- 
cal identity of Jesus’ agape with the divine Agape? There are, I think, 
three related though distinct concepts of numerical identity, or uses of 
the phrase “numerically identical.” These are (i) self-identity, as when 
we say (if indeed in ordinary life we ever do say) of something that 
it is identical with itself; (ii) identity through time, as when we say 
that an ob ject O at time t? is identical with the object called O at time t?: 
and (iii) identity by continuity or inclusion as, to offer a preliminary 
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example, when an amoeba puts forth a temporary extension of itself, 
and we describe such a pseudopodium as being one, or continuous, with 
the amoeba as a whole. The arm and the amoeba are not two objects 
but one. This relation between part and whole, which can also be 
termed a relation of continuity or inclusion, is a kind of numerical 
identity. And it must, I suggest, be some form of this third concept 
of numerical identity that is being employed when we speak of the 
agape of Jesus as being numerically identical with the divine Agape. 

However the example just cited, whilst serving to pick out this third 
sense of numerical identity, fails to illuminate the particular instance of 
continuity with which we are concerned, namely the continuity between 
the divine Agaping and the agaping of Jesus. For this latter is a 
continuity of event rather than of an entity. It is a continuity of 
agaping considered as an activity, rather than of agape considered as 
some kind of substance. Our question, then, is this: can an instance 
be found of the continuous identity of actions, which might provide a 
conceptual model by which to understand the statement that the agaping 
of Jesus is continuous, and in that sense identical, with the divine 
Agaping? 

The first contemporary writer (so far as I know) to interest himself 
in this kind of possibility was the Dean of St. Paul’s, London, Dr. W. 
R. Matthews, in a small but extremely significant book, which deserves 
to be better known in this country, The Problem of Christ in the 
Twentieth Century. He considers the notion of “pattern,” and says, 
“T contend that there is no contradiction or absurdity in holding that 
the moving pattern of the will of God could be also the moving pattern 
of the behaviour-events which constitute the temporal and _ historical 
aspects of a human life. The scale on which the pattern is manifested 
makes no essential difference. A personal life of which it could be 
said that it is of the same pattern as the temporal will of God would 
be the supreme revelation of God; it would be God manifest ‘in the 
flesh’ . . . The pattern of the Father’s will, on this hypothesis, is 
the essential reality of the temporal personality of the Son. It is his 
life: without it, or departing from it, he would cease to be himself. 
And the pattern, like the temporal will of God, is a moving pattern— 
the work is not yet completed.” (pp. 70-71) 

Prompted by Matthews’ suggestion, let us look again at an analogy 
that was used by several of the early theologians, that of the continuity 


11 London, Oxford University Press, 1950. 
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between a source of illumination and the light which radiates from it. 
Tertullian, for example, says, “Even when the ray is shot from the 
sun, it is still part of the parent mass; the sun will still be in the ray, 
because it is a ray of the sun—there is no division of substance, but 
merely an extension. Thus Christ is Spirit of Spirit, and God of 
God, as light of light is kindled.” During the modern period a 
change has come about in the accepted understanding of the nature 
of light, which is analogous to the change that is here being contem- 
plated in our Christological thinking. The pre-scientific conception of 
a ray of light, as illustrated in the passage from Tertullian, seems to 
have been the picture of a narrow stream of thin ethereal matter pro- 
ceeding from the sun, but remaining continuous in substance with its 
source. The modern view of the nature of light alternates between 
the corpuscular and wave theories. . According to the former, light 
consists in a flight of fast-moving particles, called photons. Considered 
as a basis for a concept of continuity, this is only a refined version of 
the pre-scientific conception. But the rival theory of light as wave 
motion, which apparently stands today in unresolved conflict with the 
corpuscular theory, offers a quite different picture and provides a new 
model for our thought. On this theory, light is a pattern of undulations 
in space initiated and reiterated by the sun’s discharging energy. It 
may be described as something which the sun does, a change which it 
produces throughout its environment. And the continuous identity of 
a ray of light is accordingly not that of a continuous piece of homoge- 
neous substance, like an arm stretched out elastically from the sun, nor 
is it that of a stream of discrete particles shot forth out of its fiery 
depths, but it consists in certain relations holding between certain events. 
The events whose interrelations define the identity of a ray of light 
are wave motions in space, and the relations which constitute these 
“a ray of sunlight” are twofold: (a) an identity of structure or pattern 
(i.e. of wave length) throughout the series of undulations emanating 
from the sun, and (b) a direct causal connection between the sun, as 
the source of radiation, and this particular procession of light waves. 
(The second condition is required to distinguish between undulations 
of the same wave-length proceeding from different stars.) These two 
criteria, if jointly satisfied, entitle us to describe the falling of light 
waves upon the surface of the earth as constituting a single continuous 
process with the solar activity which initiated the radiation. The set of 


12 Apology, ch. 21. 
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light pulsations which affect ourselves is identical, numerically identical, 
with the radiating activity of the sun. 

Using parallel criteria, to assert that the agaping of Jesus was numeri- 
cally identical with the divine Agaping is to assert (a) that there is an 
identity of pattern or structure, and (b) a direct causal connection, 
between Jesus’ attitudes to the various men and women whom he met, 
and the divine attitudes to those same individuals. The identity of 
pattern corresponds to the qualitative identity between Jesus’ agape 
and the Agape of God, and the causal connection converts this qualitative 
identity into an actual continuity of volitional attitude. Numerically 
the same attitude is, at its source, the divine Agaping towards men and 
women, and at its entry into human history in a personal life, the 
agaping of Jesus towards those same men and women. 

If this line of thought is of any value, its next stage should be an 
investigation of the character of the causal connection which has to be 
postulated between the divine Agaping and the agaping of Jesus. 
Perhaps it is here that Donald Baillie’s important concept of the 
“paradox of grace” becomes relevant. However I cannot pursue this 
further stage of our inquiry on this occasion. 


I must however, in closing, make clear precisely what Christological 
question it is to which I have been seeking an answer. For there are 
a number of different (though all related) Christological questions, and 
not a little work in this field is vitiated by unclarity as to which aspect 
of the problem is being investigated. We should distinguish, for ex- 
ample, between the alternative statements of some “fact of faith” which 
constitutes one of the data of Christian experience, and the various 
alternative theological theories which have been developed from time 
to time to explain this fact of faith. This distinction points to two 
separate Christological tasks: (1) the full description of the fact of 
faith which is symbolized by such phrases as “the deity of Christ” or 
(the World Council of Churches’ formula) “Jesus Christ as Lord and 
God”; and (2) the elaboration and criticism of speculative theories 
designed to relate this fact to other facts, both of faith and of nature. 
The second task presupposes the successful completion of the first. In 
this paper I have been operating wholly within the first area, trying 
out a certain way of stating the fact of faith which Nicea and Chalcedon 
expressed by the homoousion. This suggested statement does not offer 
an explanation of the Incarnation, but only another way of expressing 
that which is (if possible) to be explained. The assertion that Jesus” 
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agaping was continuous with the divine Agaping is no more self- 
explanatory than the assertion that Christ was of one substance with 
the Father. Neither of these forniulations, strictly speaking, explains 
anything. Each is concerned merely to point to a fact of faith; and 
each is concerned to point to the same fact of faith. But nevertheless 
I wish to suggest, tentatively, that the continuity-of-agaping formulation 
may today be preferable to the oneness-of-substance formulation, for the 
reason that we know, at least ostensively, what we mean by agape, but we 
do not know what we mean by substance—or at least, whatever definite 
meanings of “substance” we isolate we then have to disavow as failing 
to provide an interpretation of the homoousion which would render 
that term acceptable, or even genuinely intelligible, to twentieth century 
Christians. 


‘“*Banished From the Land of Unity” 


A Study of Dostoevsky’s Religious Vision Through the Eyes 
of Ivan and Alyosha Karamazov 


WILLIAM HaMILToN* 


HE DostorvsKy of The Brothers Karamazov has revealed many 

faces to the critics. To a Roman Catholic like Guardini, he is one 
who describes the disintegration of man when he departs from the 
natural tradition of nation and church. To an Orthodox like Berdyaev 
or Ivanov, he is a spokesman for human freedom and a prophet of a new 
Christianity, transcending both Roman Catholic and Protestant distor- 
tions.1 By the Protestant critic he has mainly been valued as the 
supreme analyst of our cultural despair, particularly that despair that 
is inevitable when man turns away from God.?_ A European intellectual 
like Hermann Hesse reads the novel as a prediction of the downfall of 
Europe: law is at an end, chaos is at hand, the Karamazov man is tak- 
ing command.’ Sigmund Freud, while numbering the man Dostoevsky 
among the criminals, has called The Brothers Karamazov the greatest 
novel ever written, and the Grand Inquisitor legend one of the artistic 
pinnacles of the Western world. None of us, apparently, can claim to 
see Dostoevsky as a whole, so perhaps André Gide was right, when he 
wrote that 

Dostoevsky remains ever the man of whom there is no way to 

make use! He is of the stuff which displeases every party.* 


The task of this paper is to discover what we can about Dostoevsky’s 
own religious vision from a study of The Brothers Karamazov. We 
will take for granted his uncanny insight into our cultural disintegration, 


* Dr. Hamilton is William Newton Clarke Associate Professor of Christian 
Theology and Ethics at Colgate Rochester Divinity School. 

1Tvanov, Freedom and the Tragic Life, a study in Dostoevsky, Noonday Press, 
1957, p. 4. We will be referring below to some of the details of Berdyaev’s 
interpretation. , 

2(Cf. Nathan Scott’s essay, “Dostoevski—Tragedian of the Modern Excursion 
into Unbelief”’, chap. 7 in The Tragic Vision and the Christian Faith, edited by 
him, Association Press, 1958. Also Eduard Thurneysen, Dostojewski, Kaiser 
Verlag, Miinchen, 1930, an extreme and verbose, but illuminating study of Dos- 
toevsky as a forerunner of the theology of crisis. 

3In Sight of Chaos, trans. by S. Hudson, Verlag Seldwyla, Zurich, 1923, p. 14. 

nd also pp. 43-4, 46. 
ay ‘Andre Gide, Dostoevsky, J. M. Dent, London, 1925, p. 38. 
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adding that this does not exhaust his theological significance. No one 
can better teach us what our despair is like. But can he teach us how 
to believe or how to live? My answer will turn out to be a faintly 
ambiguous “no”. 

The theme or problem of the novel is the existence of God, though the 
problem so defined is not identical with the plot. The plot turns on the 
rivalry between Dmitry and his father for the favors of Grushenka, 
with the murder of old Karamazov forming the climax. Dmitry is 
falsely accused, but he accepts his suffering and is changed by it. 
Smerdyakov, the true murderer and a follower of what he takes to be 
Ivan’s ideas, hangs himself. Ivan partly comes to see that he is the true 
murderer, collapses under the strain, and may or may not be healed at 
the end. 


The plot begins to fit into the problem as soon as we note that both 
the literary and theological center of the book lies in the character of 
the three (legitimate) Karamazov sons, Ivan, Dmitry, Alyosha, and 
their relationship to the death of their father. The three brothers, taken 
together, are both a portrait of Russian man and of Dostoevsky him- 
self: what he knew he was and what he hoped to become. He 7s, in- 
deed, The Brothers Karamazgov,> and this is why the novel so often 
refers to the special character of the Karamazovs as a family. The 
family as a whole is marked by unique traits: shame and self-pity (p. 
46),° sensuality (pp. 89, 90, 824),” unbelief: even Alyosha confesses 


5“All Dostoevsky’s heroes are really himself: they tread the path that he 
trod; the ent ees ee en Ms sae a his restlessness, his bitter 
experience are all theirs.’ icholas Berdyaev, Dostoevsky, Livi 
1057, du 2lani Cts Please, «op Mest Aneigl=lecn ee eee 

It has also been noted that the three brothers may be seen as representing the 
Russian nation: Dmitry as the people, true, simple, with a deep feeling for the 
earth (Dmitry-Demeter ?) ; Ivan as the intellectual (Ivan-John-logos), estranged 
from the people, misleading both them and himself; Alyosha as that part of the 
nation that feels it has lost something and wishes to return to it. Ina letter from 
the time of the writing of the novel, Dostoevsky remarked that the three brothers, 


piss, ar father, could be taken together as representing the cultivated Russian 
of his day. 


6 Unless otherwise indicated, page references in th 
pages in the novel, to the Penguin Classics edition, auld Pea Rhee o 

7 Shaved is the eee kingdom 
special object that is part of all real love, but a di ici i i 
embodies the idea of evil. Alyosha alone See A bia eae ene aa 
sonality, and this he did through Christ—left to his own resources man a we 
nothing.” Berdyaev, op. cit., p. 126. Partly true, but Alyosha cannot be s ey ily 
exempted from the Karamazov taint, and the evidence that he was saved be) Christ 


is elusive, to say the least. This book is an admirable st : 
ideas, but it is nearly useless as a critical study of Destoe ee ao 


; not that sensuality concentrated in one 
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several times that he too is a Karamazov (pp. 254, 257) and once that 
he does not believe in God (p. 257). 


The similarities between the brothers must be carefully observed be- 
fore we can trust ourselves to note the obvious differences. All the 
brothers, in one way or another, desire the death of their father :? “who 
does not desire the death of his father?”, Ivan had once cried out. And 
each of the brothers is partly guilty of his father’s death: Ivan most of 
all because he did not prevent the murder which he knew was to happen, 
and because his own “creation” Smerdyakov actually did the deed; 
Dmitry, because he wished for his father’s death; Alyosha, because he 
was falsely detached from the world, and did not use the new courage 
derived from his conversion to prevent the disaster. 


Dmitry is perhaps the truest external portrait of Dostoevsky: noble 
but uncontrolled; rake and trouble-maker. This is the Dostoevsky who 
was the compulsive gambler, complaining of his poverty. Dmitry’s love 
of the prostitute Grushenka reminds us of Dostoevsky’s own attraction 
to Suslova. But Dmitry was the son of old Karamazov’s first wife; 
Ivan and Alyosha sons of the second. Perhaps we may conclude that 
if Dmitry is more externally related to Dostoevsky, the real inner ten- 
sion in Dostoevsky is that symbolized by Ivan and Alyosha. The novel 
as a study in Dostoevsky’s struggle with God has its focus in the tension 
between Ivan and Alyosha. 


But this is not just a tension between Alyosha as believer and Ivan 
as unbeliever. Each of the brothers is himself a divided man. There 
is a kind of God in Ivan’s heart, for Ivan cannot be described as an 
unbeliever at all. He accepts God but rejects His world. There is a 
God in Dmitry’s heart for all his confusion; and there is unbelief in 
gentle Alyosha.? Each of the brothers represents the sensuality of the 


8 Dmitry, pp. 83, 141, 163; Alyosha, pp. 88, 284; Ivan, pp. 64, 725, 728, 731-3, 807. 
9For Alyosha’s divided will, see pp. 89-90, 125; for Dmitry, pp. 124, 141, 430, 
485, 694-5, 700-1, 822. And note the following : 
“The saintly Alyosha becomes ever more worldly, the worldly brothers more 
saintly and similarly the most unprincipled and unbridled of them becomes the 
saintliest, the most sensitive, the most spiritual prophet of a new holiness, of a 
new morality, of a new mankind.” Hesse, op. cit., p. 15. 

And Thurneysen, writing of the novels, has said: ; ; 
“What has really happened? Did anything change? Have these weighty riddles 
found a happy solution? Has society been reformed? . . . Have devils be- 
come angels, or have men at least become saints? And the answer has to come 
again: nothing of the sort has happened. At the end, no solution has been 
found. Society, before and after, is questionable and corrupt; the individual 
is also questionable and unbalanced. At the end, there are no matured, serene, 
purified personalities.” Op. cit., p. 38. 
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Karamazovs looking for the new man to be born. “I’m the same as you”, 
Alyosha once said to Dmitry. “The steps are the same—I’m on the 
lowest one, and you’re above, somewhere on the thirteenth. It’s one 
and the same thing” (p. 125). 

Each of the brothers, then (we are not including the “brother” who 
was the actual murderer) participates in the death of the father. Does 
the death of the father here stand for the death of the Father, the death 
of God? Can we then say that Dostoevsky identifies the plot (the story 
of the murder) with the theme (the problem of God) by having both 
speak of the death of the Father? All the brothers, therefore, par- 
ticipate in the death of God. How can one return to the Father when 
He is dead? This is Dostoevsky’s real religious problem in this novel. 
It is not the actual emptiness of man’s life but the possible emptiness of 
the heavens that really terrifies Dostoevsky. Let us look at Ivan and 
Alyosha in turn, and see how each raises part of the problem and 
points to a solution. 


Ivan’s Faith and the Grand Inquisitor 


Ivan, we are told again and again by commentators, is a figure of 
atheism and unbelief. His life and ideas are signs of what happens 
when the death of God is taken seriously.1° Yarmolinsky reminds us 
of the sense in which Ivan may be seen as Dostoevsky himself. 

There can be small doubt as to the identification of the novelist 
with Ivan Karamazov. . . . Was it true that when he had 
Ivan say that he could not understand how it was possible for a 
man to love his neighbor, he was describing precisely his own 
sentiments 7?! 
But Ivan is not unable to love his neighbor; and Ivan is not an atheist 
or unbeliever. Doubtless Dostoevsky did put much of himself into 
Ivan; but not into an unbelieving Ivan, but rather into an Ivan with 
an overwhelming compassion and love for the world, and into an Ivan 
who “accepted” God. 

There are two ways of reading the struggle of Ivan: one existential 
or personal, the other theological. The literary critics usually stress 
the first, and it is partly correct. Ivan has the Karamazov vitality and 


lust for life, and he is also the man of reason bent on understanding the 
life he is living. He says, 


10 Asin Nathan Scott, op. cit., p. 207. 
11 A. Yarmolinsky, Dostoevsky, Harcourt, Brace, 1934, pp. 388-9. 
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I’ve asked myself many times: is there in the world any despair 
that would overcome this frenzied and, perhaps, indecent thirst 
for life in me, and I’ve come to the conclusion that, perhaps, there 
isn’t. . . . However much I may disbelieve in the order of things, 
I still love the sticky little leaves that open up in the spring, I 
love the blue sky. . . . It’s not a matter of intellect or logic. 
You love it all with your inside, with your belly. (pp. 268-9) 
The warmth of his love and the coldness of his mind give Ivan two 
different answers to the problem of the freedom of the will. His mind 
affirms that man is free. His “poem” about the Grand Inquisitor tells 
us this; and this freedom is what finally leads him to rebel against 
God. But Ivan’s actions convince him that there is no freedom, that 
all men are fated to be parricides, that no one can escape the curse. So 
man’s denial of God is not a free choice, it is a mysterious and fateful 
necessity. 

We can see this tension as we trace Ivan’s actions just after the murder 
of his father. He had actually contemplated murder, but then he sud- 
denly leaves for Moscow. When he hears of the murder he returns 
home, learns who the murderer really was, and becomes more and 
more oppressed by his own guilt in the months before the trial. He 
realizes finally that he did in fact murder his father, thus confirming 
Zossima’s words about our responsibility for all men. This insight is 
a victory for his conception of freedom, and he resolves to make a full 
confession at the trial. Just before the trial, he has his dream-vision of 
the Devil, and falls into his old confusion. Ivan falls asleep after the 
interview with the Devil, and Alyosha remarks that he will wake with 
either the light of truth or the light of hate in his heart. At the trial, 
however, his testimony is neither true nor hateful; it is confused, for 
he is already seriously ill with brain-fever. Ivan’s testimony convinces 
no one, and it leaves Dmitry worse off than before. Ivan tried to 
acknowledge his responsibility for the crime, but was either unwilling 
or unable to pay the price for his involvement in suffering and humility. 

Is Ivan’s future one of salvation and hope, as Dmitry’s apparently is? 
I think we must say yes to this, even though we know nothing of Ivan 
beyond his mental illness. But Alyosha had pointed out that the illness 
of Ivan was not merely confusion, but already partly a sign of hope. 
Alyosha remarked that Ivan’s decision to confess and to try to help his 
unjustly accused brother was a decision for virtue by a man who did 
not believe in virtue. In Alyosha’s words, we can detect the possibility 
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of as real a hope for Ivan as there is for Dmitry: “he has served some- 
thing he does not believe in.” God, in whom Ivan did not naturally 
believe, gained a hold over his heart; and yet, Alyosha remarks, his 
heart still refused to give in (p. 771).” 

So Ivan’s struggle is more than a conventional one between logic and 
life, between emancipated intellectualism and the unshakeable Karamazov 
lust. It is mainly a struggle about God. Is God dead? This is the 
real question that drives Ivan mad, primarily because he cannot give a 
simple “yes” to it. The same question drove Nietzsche mad, and it may 
well have very nearly driven Dostoevsky mad as well. 

The struggle is not a simple one. It is set in motion by the problem 
of suffering and by Ivan’s confessed inability to see anything but the 
conventional three dimensions to life. He refuses to affirm an over-all 
harmony merely to explain suffering. Let us listen to his terrible con- 
fession to Alyosha in the tavern. His is no simple atheistic indictment 
of religion. It is such a terrible and true picture that it has the power 
to threaten our most secure religious foundations. 

“Well, this may surprise you, but perhaps I accept God,” Ivan 
laughed (p. 273). “I accept God plainly and simply. But there’s 
this that has to be said: if God really exists and if he really has 
created the world, then, as we all know, he created it in accord- 
ance with the Euclidean geometry. . . . I have a Euclidean, 
an earthly mind, and so how can I be expected to solve problems 
which are not of this world” (p. 274). And so I accept God, and 
I accept him not only without reluctance, but what’s more, I 
accept his divine wisdom and purpose—which are completely be- 
yond our comprehension. I believe in the underlying order and 
meaning of life. . . . Anyway, you’d be surprised to learn, I 
think, that in the final result I refuse to accept this world of God’s, 
and though I know that it exists, I absolutely refuse to admit its 
existence. Please understand, it is not God that I do not accept, 
but the world he has created.” (p. 275) 

Ivan continues, and makes the same point in a different way. The 


sufferings of humanity in general are too vast a subject to tackle. 
“Perhaps,” he says: 


12 And, as Thurneysen says, “even when one is in h 
op. ctt., p. 61. Zossima speaks a word, earli 
understand Dostoevsky’s attitude to Ivan: 
and in revolt against it are none the less 
essence, and such they will remain.” 
will be, but already is, in Christ. 


S ell, one can be forgiven”, 
arlier in the novel, that may help us 
those who are apart from Christianity 
Still personifications of Christ in their 
This seems to mean that Ivan not merely 
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“we'd better confine ourselves to the sufferings of children” (p. 
277). “No innocent must suffer for another, and such innocents, 
too! You may be surprised at me, Alyosha, for I too love little 
children terribly” (p. 278). “Oh, all that my pitiful earthly 
Euclidean mind can grasp is that suffering exists, that no one is 
to blame, that effect follows cause, simply and directly, that every- 
things flows and finds its level—but then this is only Euclidean 
nonsense. I know that and I refuse to live by it” (p. 285). ‘Listen: 
if all have to suffer so as to buy eternal harmony by their suffering, 
what have the children to do with it—tell me, please? 
I understand solidarity in sin among men, I understand solidarity 
in retribution, too, but, surely, there can be no solidarity in sin 
with children, and if it is really true that they share their fathers’ 
responsibility for all their fathers’ crimes, then that truth is not, of 
course, of this world, and it’s incomprehensible to me” (p. 286). 
“T want to forgive. I want to embrace. I don’t want any more 
suffering. And if the sufferings of children go to make up the sum 
of sufferings which is necessary for the purchase of truth, then I 
say beforehand that the entire truth is not worth such a price. 
I don’t want harmony. I don’t want it, out of the love I 
bear to mankind. . . . I’d rather remain with my suffering un- 
avenged and my indignation unappeased, even if I were wrong. 
Besides, too high a price has been placed on harmony. We cannot 
afford to pay so much for admission. . . . It is not God that I 
do not accept, Alyosha, I merely most respectfully return him the 
ticket” (p. 287). 

Alyosha can only reply, softly, “this is rebellion”. And of course it 
is. But it is a rebellion that has a strange and poignant love at the 
center of it. Camus has seen this, and this insight makes his inter- 
pretation of Ivan much clearer than many of our Christian ones." 

In this conversation between Ivan and Alyosha, we are in quite a 
different world from that suggested by Ivan’s hypothesis that is from 
time to time reported in the novel: “if God does not exist, then every- 
thing is permitted.” Much of the critical discussion about Ivan’s 
religious views assumes that this declaration is at the center of his 
thought. Thus Dostoevsky, through Ivan, is made into another 
Nietzsche, portraying the disintegration of selfhood and culture when 
God is dead. But the interesting thing about this hypothetical statement 


13 Albert Camus, The Rebel, A. A. Knopf, 1954, p. 271. 
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is that Dostoevsky never has Ivan make it directly. lins mentioned 
several times, but only by someone else who has heard Ivan state it. 
Miusov and Rakitin report it; Smerdyakov suggests that he has also 
learned it from Ivan. In the dream-vision (p. 763), the Devil speaks 
of the man-god who will make his appearance after the idea of God is 
destroyed, but this has the effect of suggesting that Ivan rejects the 
idea. For though Ivan saw that the Devil was a part of himself, he 
was only the vulgar and stupid part. Ivan never seriously or directly 
affirms this idea himself; indeed, only once does he ever directly declare 
his disbelief in God, and that is in the somewhat playful discussion over 
brandy with his father. 


In Ivan’s confession to Alyosha, God is not dead, He is “accepted”. 
This is not unbelief or atheism, this is a testing of God on the basis 
of a standard of justice. And God fails the test. God exists, Ivan 
cries out, so I reject His world, for it is unjust that so much pain and 
suffering should be necessary. What Ivan really rejects, Camus points 
out, 1s 

the profound relationship, introduced by Christianity, between suf- 

fering and truth. Ivan’s most profound utterance, the one which 

opens the deepest chasms beneath the rebel’s feet, is his even if: 

“I would persist in my indignation, even if I were wrong.”!* 
Indeed, the burden of the long passage we have quoted is just that: 
God does exist, but Ivan returns to Him the ticket of admission, he 
rejects His world. In one sense, Ivan’s rebellion is a true one, since he 
protests in the name of something. He is no nihilist. He protests in 
the name of the suffering of children. In another sense, Ivan does not 
have the power to carry this authentic rebellion out; for when it comes 
to the test at the trial, he cannot make himself comprehensible. His 
inability at the trial to admit his involvement in the death of his father, 
to carry out the logic of his true rebellion, is caused by the very mental 
anguish the true rebellion itself has brought on. 


Dostoevsky, through Ivan, faced a problem that modern Christian 
thought has tended to avoid: the suffering of children. So he (Ivan, 
and Dostoevsky too?) accepts God and refuses to believe in Him or His 


14 Ibid. p. 51. Cf. pp. 50-56, and also Romano Guardini, “The Le d of 
os ” 5 % » # th 
Grand Inquisitor : Cross Currents, vol. III, no. 1, Fall, 19523 perce wPhis - ree 
revolt, not simple atheism, but aggression. In this God is not denied . . . but 
attacked.” Berdyaev’s analysis of Ivan’s rebellion is a good one (op. cit., pp. 


154-7), and he is certainly right in stating that D i 
y pare . . t 
Ivan’s side in this rebellion. : ae eae eee 
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world. Ivan persists in his rebellion, and is driven partly mad by it. 
Is this an inevitable fate for those who cannot break through their 
rebellion? If God had not spoken out of the whirlwind, would not Job 
himself have gone mad? Before we decide to go with Job and Ivan, 
and it is difficult to see how we can help it, we had better note what 
Dostoevsky tells us about the probable results. 


Ivan’s struggle was not merely one between two psychological dis- 
positions: logic and thirst for life. It was a theological struggle. It 
was not that he decided to deny God and choose man and his freedom, 
as Berdyaev claims, but that he wanted to be a theologian without a 
theodicy. We've had some attempts like this in our day ; Barth’s Romans 
is a case in point. Ivan’s attempt partly failed and partly succeeded. 
It failed, in that he was driven into what Dostoevsky calls “brain-fever” 
and thus became unable to save Dmitry at the trial. But it succeeded 
too, for it led him, at least for a moment, to accept responsibility for 
his father’s death. Ivan is a man in whom belief and rebellion are fate- 
fully and perhaps permanently conjoined. In the interview with the 
Devil, Ivan says: “you’re the embodiment of myself, but only of one 
side of me” (p. 749). A moment later, he cries out: “you’re stupid 
and vulgar” (p. 750). To be able to say this is not to be wholly mad 
or wholly unbelieving. Rebellion and belief stand together in Ivan as 
in his creator. Ivan asks the Devil if God exists. The Devil replies: 
“My dear fellow, I really don’t know” (p. 755). Ivan replies, “you 
don’t know, even though you see Him?” And then, with a kind of 
triumph: “You are J, you are I and nothing more! You are rubbish. 
You are my fancy!” (p. 756). A few pages later there are some words 
of the Devil, whom Ivan has identified with himself that may be as clear 
an insight into Ivan’s actual faith as we have.® 


I keep you dangling between belief and disbelief by turns, and I 

don’t mind admitting that I havea reason for it. It’s the new method, 

sir. For when you lose your faith in me completely, you will at 

once begin assuring me to my face that I’m not a dream, but do 
really exist. (p. 759) 

Before we turn to Alyosha, and a more careful analysis of just what 

this “belief” is, we must examine Ivan’s poem about the Grand In- 


15 Note how close these words are to Dostoevsky’s own description of himself 
in the letter quoted below. Hesse, of. cit, pp. 35-6, remarked: “Dostoevsky 
shows the unconscious to be the devil”. And Thurneysen writes, “This is Ivan, 
who signifies Dostoevsky’s own debate between religion and church and the con- 
cealed rebellion of man against God.” Op. cit., pp. 61-2. 
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quisitor. Here too we shall find the same mixture of perversion and 
insight, rebellion and belief. 

The legend of the Grand Inquisitor is often taken as the spiritual 
center of the novel. It may be, but it is also the part of the novel most 
difficult to get clear. Whose side is Ivan on? Whose side is Dostoevsky 
on? What is the relation of Ivan’s Christ to the Christ of the Christian 
faith? Does Ivan take this “stupid poem of a stupid student”, as he 
calls it, seriously? Are we meant to? Or should we conclude that 
this is a piece of imaginative literature and therefore be content to allow 
it to remain in the limbo of ambiguous works that illuminate and excite 
without being understood? 

Commentators all have their axes to grind. Roman Catholics (like 
Guardini) assure us that we need not take Dostoevsky’s anti-Roman bias 
seriously, and that we must interpret him by laws he was not fully 
conscious of. We are often told by others that the legend is a prophetic 
warning against political totalitarianisms. Berdyaev tells us that this 
portrait of Christ as absolute freedom is authentically Christian and 
our absolute model. For Thurneysen the legend is an analysis of how 
man can expect no earthly or spiritual security in this life. He has only 
the promise that God will be present to him in his insecurity. The true 
God is beyond all human need and ability, and thus Dostoevsky is por- 
trayed as a forerunner of Barth. 

So, reeling from all this good advice, we read and reread the legend ; 
our love for the Christ moves into dissatisfaction and bewilderment ; our 
rejection of the Inquisitor becomes modified and nearly transformed 
into affection, as we discover that his analysis of man’s fear of freedom 
is in line with that of the latest psychologists and sociologists, and that 
his doctrine of man is not unlike what many of us were taught in 
seminary. Is the Inquisitor really an Erich Fromm holding Brunner’s 
doctrine of man? 

I want to claim that the message of the legend is finally impossible 
to discover ; deeply unclear because Ivan did not know himself clearly, 
and because Dostoevsky did not either. Perhaps the legend was written 
to gain clarity, but the mixture of rebellion and belief that wrote it is 
the very mixture that comes out of it as we read it today. We rebel at 
and believe the cardinal; we rebel at and believe this Christ. 


Dis e Lawrence has some interesting things to say about the legend. 
He describes Middleton Murry remarking to him that the whole clue to 
Dostoevsky is in the Grand Inquisitor story. Lawrence tells us he 
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replied: “Why? It seems to me just rubbish.” He goes on to say that 
the whole passage seems to him just,a cynical pose, a piece of showing 
off. He adds that it is also a final and unanswerable indictment of 
Christ, “a deadly, devastating summing-up, unanswerable because borne 
out by the long experience of humanity. It is reality versus illusion, 
and the illusion was Jesus’, while time itself retorts with the reality.” 

The illusion of Jesus was his estimate of man, Lawrence claims. It is 
not diabolical to deny human perfectibility, he notes. The church has 
always denied it, at least until the Enlightenment. Man has always 
needed mystery, miracle, and authority, and always will. It is not weak- 
ness to need these; Jesus himself offered them: 

And if Jesus cast aside miracle in the Temptation, still there is 
miracle again in the Gospels. And if Jesus refused the earthly 
bread, still he said: “In my Father’s house are many mansions.” 
And for authority: “Why call ye me Lord, Lord, and do not the 
things which I say?” (p. 288) 
Lawrence does not see, by noting that Jesus in the gospels does not 
withhold miracle, mystery, and authority, that he has questioned the 
validity of Dostoevsky’s picture of Jesus. Jesus finally fails, Lawrence 
goes on, because his demand of freedom is too difficult for man. Chris- 
tianity is the true ideal, but it is impossible because it puts greater 
burdens on man than he is able to bear. The Grand Inquisitor has dis- 
covered that men must be loved more tolerantly than Jesus loved them, 
for what is, not for what ought to be. Jesus loved mankind, Lawrence 
says—following Dostoevsky carefully—for what it ought to be, free 
and limitless. The Inquisitor loved it for what it is, with all its limi- 
tations. And the Inquisitor, rightly for Lawrence, contends that his is 
the kinder love. 

There is a good case to be made for Lawrence’s objection to Dostoev- 
sky’s Jesus. There may well be an element of forgiveness in the In- 
quisitor’s relation to his flock that we do not find in the attitude of 
Dostoevsky’s Jesus. But of course, Lawrence may only have proved 
the irrelevance of Dostoevsky’s Jesus, and not the biblical one. 

Lawrence makes a final comment that alters his whole interpretation 
of Christ in the legend. Up to the end of his essay, Christ is rejected 
because he was too pure, too irrelevant to the reality of human sin, too 


16 Page 283 in Phoenix, the posthumous papers of D. H. Lawrence, ed. by E. D. 
McDonald, Viking Press, 1936, The essay, entitled “The Grand Inquisitor by 
F. M. Dostoevsky”, is on pp. 283-91 of this volume. 
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optimistic. But, Lawrence concludes, this Christ is converted at the 
end by the Inquisitor’s words, and his kiss of the old man is a kiss of 
acquiescence. Here Christ submits to the cardinal; he admits that his 
view of love is profounder than his own. The guilty savior asks to be 
forgiven. 
Jesus kisses the Inquisitor: Thank you, you are right, wise, old 
man! Alyosha kisses Ivan: Thank you, brother, you are right, 
you take a burden off me! So why should Dostoevsky drag in 
Inquisitors and autos-da-{é, and Ivan wind up so morbidly suicidal. 
Let them be glad they’ve found the truth again. (pp. 290-1) 

This is certainly a possible interpretation of the kiss. Zossima taught 
Alyosha to kiss the earth, to become one with it,.and this was an act 
of identification. Dmitry had sung a song about man’s union with 
mother earth. Alyosha, in the “conversion” scene after the death of 
Zossima, kisses the earth in an act that Dostoevsky intends to have 
decisive meaning for the youngest brother. So there is some evidence 
that the kiss might be an act of acquiescence. 

Usually it is interpreted as a kiss of forgiveness from Christ to the 
saintly sinner. As Thurneysen puts this conventional view, “this is 
the answer which Dostoevsky . . . wants to give to man in his tre- 
mendous godlessness.’’!” 

But it is more likely that something between forgiveness and acquies- 
cence will come closest to the truth. Does not the use of the kiss in the 
rest of the novel suggest that Ivan means to say here that Christ admits 
his own involvement in the sin of the cardinal? There is ambiguity in 
the character of this Christ; even in him there is that old mixture of 
the highest and the lowest that so fascinated Dostoevsky. This is a 
kiss of understanding. The cardinal is man at the highest stage of his- 
torical development: unselfish, honest, wanting nothing for himself. 
aa an, ae mae 5 can hear the silent Christ saying something 

fay y became what you are, and even so, I have made 
many men into what you now are. I am guilty for what you have be- 
come.” If this is right, then in this kiss which is both demonic and 
compassionate, Christ fulfills the vision of Zossima, of which the three 
brothers, even at the end, possess only fragments. 

fie oe pie ees a many directions in his interpretation, and 
scores a few direct blows, but i i ‘lin 
distinguish between einceclevts ae ane i. Bee ie 

ing and the Christ of 


17 Op. cit., p. 61. 
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the New Testament. Even so, we can agree with his incisive conclusion: 
As always in Dostoevsky, the amazing perspicacity is mixed with 
ugly perversity. Nothing is pure. His wild love for Jesus is 
mixed with perverse and poisonous hate of Jesus: his moral hos- 
tility to the devil is mixed with secret worship of the devil. 
Dostoevsky is always perverse, always impure, always an evil 
thinker and a marvellous seer.'® 

Let us look at another original (and perverse) interpretation of the 
legend, this time that of the Roman Catholic Romano Guardini. It is 
obvious why a Protestant is obliged to call part of Guardini’s inter- 
pretation perverse. Guardini denies that the legend is really speaking 
against authoritarian religion. Of course, Dostoevsky hated Romanism, 
he grants, but Guardini also grants to himself the right to interpret 
Dostoevsky as not really being against Rome, “in spite of himself’’,!® 
because he is able to see deeper levels in Dostoevsky of which he himself 
was unaware. I don’t happen to think this approach either fair or true, 
but this flaw need not be taken too seriously. Dostoevsky has a way 
of tempting us to see only what we want to see, even when we look 
very carefully and try to see everything. My own interpretation is 
likely to be as flawed as I think Guardini’s to be. 

Guardini has much to say that is trenchant and true. The legend, he 
tells us, must be seen as Ivan’s elaborate justification for his own views. 
Since the Christ of the legend is so patently inadequate to the world, Ivan 
is saying, what can man do but try to find his own way? It is clear 
that Ivan has much in common with the Inquisitor. Ivan, like the old 
man, “rejects the world and wishes to tear it from the hands of God, 
since he made it badly, with the pretension of organizing it differently 
and in a superior manner than its original author.”#° Or again, and 
more clearly: 

This false Christ makes the transformation of the real world by a 
true Christianity impossible and so delivers it as a prey to usurpa- 
tion—to the usurpation of Ivan. (p. 67) 
Guardini assumes, and I think rightly, that Ivan believed himself to be 
describing the Christ that the Christian affirms and the careful non- 
Christian rejects. Alyosha, after all, at the close of the legend, declares 


18 Op. cit., p. 285. And the Barthian agrees with the ex-Protestant Lawrence. 
Thurneysen writes of Dostoevsky: “He is no saint, no ascetic, not a pure, but a 


ic soul”; op. cit., p. 77. 
at yy ey p. 62. Also p. 85. 


20 [bid. 
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to Ivan that the poem is “in praise of Jesus and not in his disparage- 
ment as—as you wanted it to be” (p. 305). I suspect that Ivan had 
not really made up his mind whether he himself intended praise or dis- 
paragement. But both brothers agree that the poem does in fact de- 
scribe Jesus Christ. 

It is right to insist that this is not the Christian picture of Christ. 
D. H. Lawrence has already pointed out that the rejecter of miracles 
performed them, the rejecter of authority claimed it from man, and, 
we might add, the rejecter of mystery came proclaiming the mystery of 
the kingdom of God. The frail silence of Dostoevsky’s figure does not 
really convince us. This is a Christ who has come from nowhere and 
who returns nowhere. There is no God beyond him, there is no for- 
giveness or redemption through him. Dostoevsky’s Christ is an ikon, 
an ascetic who has lost touch with the real world of ordinary men. 


Berdyaev will have none of this kind of dismissal of Dostoevsky’s 
Christ. His view is well-known and simply stated. Dostoevsky’s Christ 
is simply absolute freedom. He is silent because the principle of free- 
dom cannot be expressed in words without some form of authority 
being suggested.*® Historic Christianity has never actualized this radical 
freedom, and therefore historic Christianity must be judged by Dos- 
toevsky’s Christ. But it is clear to Berdyaev that the gospels support 
his identification of Christ and freedom. 


Therein lies the radical secret of Jesus Christ, the secret of freedom. 
It needed an extraordinary freedom of spirit, a prodigy of free 
faith . . . to see God beneath the appearance of a bondsman, 
and when Simon Peter said to Jesus, “Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the living God,” he made an act of freedom.?8 
But Peter’s confession is surely not adequately described as an act of 
freedom. In Matt. 16:17 Jesus states that it is not Peter’s freedom, not 
“flesh and blood”, but “my Father who is in heaven” that made Peter’s 
words possible. Peter’s confession was not so much an act of freedom 
as an act of faith in response to the grace of God. Freedom is involved, 
and something more. Berdyaev has apparently chosen to stand with 
Dostoevsky’s Christ against both scripture and historic Christianity. 
He is of course right to say that Dostoevsky’s Christ is the idea of 
21 De Lubac agrees with Alyosha, and remarks (in direct contra 
= ne poem is really a hymn of praise to Jesus. OP. cit., p. 185 
p. ctt., p. 189. One has the feeling that Be 


spiritual to have to depend on the crude written w 
23 Tbid., p. 79. Cf. also pp. 189, 204. 


t to Guardini) 
rdyaev finds it almost too un- 
ords of the gospels. 
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freedom, and it clears the air to be able to see this. But for us this is 
precisely the reason why this Christ cannot be identified with Jesus 
Christ of the New Testament record. 


In his discussion of the relation of the ultimate to the penultimate,™ 
Dietrich Bonhdéffer points to two false ethical solutions which he calls 
compromise and radicalism. Compromise sees what needs to be done, 
and in order to do it, accepts the world in all its brutality. The Grand 
Inquisitor stands here. Radicalism sees only the goal, and every other 
consideration is rejected. Dostoevsky’s Christ is here. Neither way is 
possible, though Dostoevsky showed us only the two: the anarchy of 
love, or the ruling elect giving man what he wishes. Today we know too 
much to be satisfied with this simple set of alternatives, but too little 
to state coherently a third way. The love of Christ, freely accepted by 
man, does make us truly free. But we also know something else. Men 
may do without spiritual bread; they may even do without love; but 
they cannot do without earthly bread. 

So if we say “no” to the legend of the Grand Inquisitor, if we refuse 
to go either of the ways Dostoevsky has Ivan point out to us, let us be 
sure that we say our “no” sadly and humbly. It is not easy to say “no” 
to anything in Dostoevsky, but it may be that to say “no” to him is more 
illuminating than to say “yes” to nearly anyone else.”® 


Alyosha, His Faith and His Conversion 


I have been shouting “unclear” at Ivan, and consequently at Dostoev- 
sky’s religious vision. Perhaps this is a shout of an earthly Euclidean 
mind; perhaps it is the shout of a moralist or theologian too coarse- 
grained to discern the limpid clarity behind the warring images. But 
I think my “unclear” means two intelligble things. Up to now, we have 
found Dostoevsky’s religious vision to be internally unclear, unclear on 
its own terms. Dostoevsky does not know the way he wishes to go. 
Is Ivan and his theological rebellion the way, holding to God for fear of 
annihilation, but hating Him and His world, and with equal passion 
asserting the reality of a human freedom that he denies by his quixotic 
behavior at the time of the trial? Unclarity in this first sense I find in 
the material. My second charge of unclarity involves my bringing in 
standards from the outside. The God of Ivan in the tavern-scene is 


24 Ethics, pp. 86-7. é j ; 
25 Cf. Thurneysen, of. cit., p. 76: “Perhaps this grotesque confusion of Dos- 


toevsky is still better than the humanist dream of the West.” 
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unclear ;28 the God-less Christ of the legend is unclear ;—because neither 
of them can be related to distinctive Christian affirmations. 

Many would grant all this. “This is true. Dostoevsky was tempted 
to go Ivan’s way. He made Ivan’s position as persuasive to himself as 
he could. But it didn’t come through, it didn’t work. So, in the course 
of the novel he rejects Ivan and gives himself to Alyosha. The youngest 
brother is Dostoevsky’s sole claim to be taken seriously as a religious 
guide.” 

What do we say to this? It may be true, and certainly Alyosha is to 
be taken seriously as a religious guide, whatever that means. But is 
there anything essentially new about Alyosha’s religious vision? Will 
we have to say “unclear” to it as well? 

Alyosha is not a successful character from the literary point of view. 
In the first half of the novel, he apparently interested Dostoevsky. But 
at the time of the trial, he passes into the shadows, only to emerge 
rather awkwardly at the end. There is no convincing relationship 
established between Alyosha’s virtue and the world in which he moves. 
In one sense he has a kind of virtue or innocence.” But he is also a 
Karamazov. Here is an illuminating piece of dialogue between Alyosha 
and Lise. 

What we have here is “the earth-bound Karamazov force,” as 
Father Paissy expressed it the other day, earth-bound, unre- 
strained and crude. I don’t even know whether the spirit of God 
moves over that force. All I know is that I, too, am a Karamazov. 
I a monk, a monk? Am I a monk, Lise? I believe you said I 
was a monk a moment ago. 

Yes, I did. 
And yet I don’t think I even believe in God. 
You don’t believe? What’s the matter with you? Lise said softly 
and guardedly. 


_ 6 There are really two images of God in Ivan’s discussion with Alyosha. One 
is the God who explains suffering by positing an over-all unity to things; the 
other is the Tormentor who compels Ivan to refuse to trust in the first. The 
first image is dead for Ivan (and for us); the second, Ivan’s—and perhaps Dos- 
peu faite noe is a re ae it seems very similar to the God of 
modern theology. See below for Stefan Zweic’ ipti 
Dostoevsky, ig’s description of the real God of 
D. A. Traversi has written: “The most strikin i 
: vritten : c g point about Alyosha 

to be the complete discontinuity between his virtue and the general Gharscie eee 
of the Karamazov world. It is, in fact, pasted on to the main body of the work 

.” This essay by Traversi, entitled “Dostoievsky”, is in The Criterion, vol. 


xvi, no. Ixy, July 1937, pp. 585-602, and is i i 
ree eee an admirable corrective to the sup- 
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But Alyosha made no answer. There was something very mys- 
terious and very subjective in these sudden words of his, something 
that he perhaps did not understand himself, but that undoubtedly 
worried him. (p. 257) 

This is an important passage for our estimate of Alyosha. It does not 
stand alone. At the time of the crisis in his life, when he was trying to 
face the fact of the decomposition of Zossima’s corpse, Dostoevsky tells 
us both that Alyosha’s faith was strong and that it was unsophisticated 
and inadequately trained (pp. 396-7). Indeed, at this time (p. 400), 
Alyosha even blurted out for himself the words he had recently heard 
his brother say: “I haven’t taken up arms against God. . . . I simply 
“don’t accept his world.’” Again, Dostoevsky seems almost to take 
delight in showing that at this very time when he was filled with a 
universal love for all men, Alyosha nevertheless forgot to visit Dmitry 
who needed him, and forgot to take the money to Ilyusha’s father as 
he had promised to do (pp. 397-8). 

Let us turn to Alyosha’s conversion itself and to the events just pre- 
ceding it. Just before his death, Zossima had been speaking to Alyosha, 
and part of his teaching at that time is a clue to what is to follow. 
“Fall upon the earth’, Zossima had said, 

when left alone, and kiss it, drench it with your tears, and the earth 
will bring forth fruit from your tears even if no one has heard or 
seen you in your loneliness. . . . Kiss the earth ceaselessly and 
love it insatiably. Love all men, love everything, seek that rapture 
and ecstasy. Water the earth with the tears of your joy and love 
those tears. (pp. 378-9) 
When Zossima died, it was generally expected that his body, like the 
bodies of traditional holy men of the past, would be exempt from cor- 
ruption. Alyosha expected this miracle to take place as a matter of 
course. Just before he died, Zossima had read to Alyosha the words 
of John 12:24, and had solemnly urged him to remember them. 


Alyosha returns to the elder’s cell after his death and hears Father 
Paissy reading the story of the miracle at Cana. [Everything seems 
ready for the miracle of incorruption to take place. But it does not. 
Dostoevsky himself describes what happens rather gently: “What hap- 
pened was that an odour of corruption began to come from the coffin” 
(p. 387). Rakitin puts it more bluntly: “his elder is stinking the place 


ips 
Dostoevsky does not consider the corruption of the body a repulsive 
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thing. It is the ultimate reality, and this event alone is able to penetrate 
Alyosha’s innocence. All mortal men, even holy men, do in fact return 
to the earth. Alyosha does not yet see why his innocence had to be 
shattered. He seeks out Grushenka, hoping, he says, to find a “wicked 
soul”; but he finds instead a “loving heart” that lifts him out of his 
depths. He returns to the cell and prays. 

Dostoevsky is preparing us for a miracle of grace, but he suggests 
that a true miracle is not one that transforms the remains of a saint 
who has done his work, but one which touches a young man about 
to enter the world. Alyosha had assumed that the elder’s final words 
meant that he, Zossima, would rise again from the earth in a literal 
sense. Dostoevsky tells us that Zossima is about to rise from the earth, 
but in the form of Alyosha, the monk in the world. There is a kind 
of miracle of resurrection after all. 

The biblical image associated with Alyosha’s conversion is not resur- 
rection, however, but the first Johannine sign, the miracle at Cana— 
the very passage Father Paissy had been reading over Zossima’s body 
just before Alyosha left the elder’s cell. 

The vault of heaven, studded with softly shining stars, stretched 
wide and vast over him. From the zenith to the horizon the Milky 
Way stretched its two arms dimly across the sky. The fresh, 
motionless, still night enfolded the earth. The white towers and 
golden domes of the cathedral gleamed against the sapphire sky. 
The gorgeous autumn flowers in the beds near the house went to 
sleep till morning. The silence of the earth seemed to merge into 
the silence of the heavens, the mystery of the earth came in contact 
with the mystery of the stars. . . . Alyosha stood, gazed, and 
suddenly he threw himself down flat, upon the earth. 

He did not know why he was embracing it. He could not have 
explained to himself why he longed so irresistibly to kiss it, to 
kiss it all, but he kissed it weeping, sobbing and drenching it with 
his tears, and vowed frenziedly to love it, to love it for ever and 
ever. “Water the earth with the tears of your gladness and love 
those tears,” it rang in his soul. What was he weeping over? Oh, 
he was weeping in his rapture even over those stars which were 
shining for him from the abyss of space and “he was not ashamed of 
that ecstasy.” It was as though the threads from all those in- 
numerable worlds of God met all at once in his soul, and it was 
trembling all over “as it came in contact with other worlds.” He 
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wanted to forgive everyone and for everything, and to beg forgive- 
ness—oh! not for himself, but for all men, for all and for every- 
thing, “and others are begging it for me,” it echoed in his soul 
again. But with every moment he felt clearly and almost palpably 
that something firm and immovable, like the firmament itself, was 
entering his soul. A sort of idea was gaining an ascendancy over 
his mind—and that for the rest of his life, for ever and ever. He 
had fallen upon the earth a weak youth, but he rose from it a 
resolute fighter for the rest of his life, and he realized and felt it 
suddenly, at the very moment of his rapture. (pp. 426-7) 
What can we say of this? Is this a Christian experience? It is a con- 
version, no doubt, but to what? Both Berdyaev and De Lubac 
tell us that this is an authentic Christian conversion.28 So does Martin 
Jarrett-Kerr. He cites the rites of prostration and kissing in the Ortho- 
dox liturgy, and notes the number of times the kiss is a symbol of ac- 
ceptance and forgiveness in the novel: Zossima at the foot of Dmitry, 
Christ and the Inquisitor.*® Is the kiss of the earth here really for- 
giveness and acceptance? Dostoevsky rather oddly insists in the passage 
that Alyosha himself does not ask for forgiveness. Why? Doesn’t he 
need it? Doesn’t he deserve it? What does it mean to say that Alyosha 
accepts the earth? Is the earth here God’s creation; is it the earth that 
refused to give back Zossima by means of a foolish miracle? 

Perhaps, but the earth is first a symbol of fertility and sensuality. 
Alyosha’s kiss of the earth is not so much a sacramental act uniting the 
physical and spiritual as it is a sign of the victory of the Karamazov 
strain in him: the earth-bound force, unrestrained and crude, as Father 
Paissy had put it. Is this not really a conversion to a spiritualized 
sensuality,°° a victory of the Karamazovs over Zossima? The child 
of grace will still be his father’s son, after all. Alyosha rose a resolute 
fighter, we are told. But a fighter for what? In the rest of the novel 
he is no fighter. He seems, if anything, even more ineffectual than — 
before. Just what is an adequate description of the content of Alyosha’s 
faith? 

It is to be identified with Zossima’s faith, for Alyosha is intended to 

28 Op. cit., p. 208 and p. 244 respectively. Thurneysen agrees, op. cit., p. 9. 

29 Studies in Literature and Belief, Harpers, 1954, p. 120. It is to this book 
that I owe the Traversi reference, above. 

30 This is what Yarmolinsky calls it, op. cit., p. 387. Does Camus’ story “The 
Adulterous Woman” (another “Johannine” title) reflect the conversion of Alyosha? 


Janine’s relationship to the North African night is both a mystical and sexual 
one. This is in the collection, Exile and the Kingdom, Knopf, 1958. 
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be a Zossima in the making and in the world. It is also doubtless to be 
identified with what Dostoevsky longed for but did not have. Dostoev- 
sky was perhaps drawn both to Ivan’s way and to Alyosha’s way ; each 
is the object of his desire. In any case, Alyosha’s vision proceeds from 
Zossima’s words about love and the earth, and especially from: 
Don’t say, the power of evil, of the wicked world, is great, but we, 
we are guiltless. . . . We are responsible to all for all, apart 
from our own sins. It’s only that men don’t know it. . . . Each 
man is part of the single organism of all humanity, and every one 
of us accordingly shares the guilt for every crime, for everything 
that happens on earth. (p. 377) 
What strikes us most forcefully about Alyosha is his love of humanity, 
his faith in people, in all people (pp. 16, 17, 821). The new man that 
Dostoevsky sees emerging in Alyosha is a communal man, bound to 
his brothers in a new kind of community. But the community of this 
vision is more like the nation than the church, though there is some 
evidence that Dostoevsky himself longed for a transformed nation that 
would be merged into the national church. The first mark of this 
new community is the brotherhood of boys that is mentioned at the 
very end of the novel, banding together in loyalty to the memory of 
Ilyusha (pp. 910-3). But is this vision of a common humanity, con- 
fessing its solidarity in suffering and joy, really a new insight? 


That there is a vision of something here is clear. It is clearly a vision 
that points toward the highest possible development of man on earth, 
through an affirmation of life, goodness, and beauty, and it led Dostoev- 
sky to turn against both the new bourgeoisie and the positivists and 
socialists in the Russia of his day. But surely it is related only verbally 
to a Christian understanding of life. Philip Rahv may well be right 
to call this vision “little more than an anarcho-Christian version of 
that ‘religion of humanity’ which continued to inspire the intelligentsia 
throughout the nineteenth century and by which Dostoevsky himself 
was inspired in his youth,”8! 

The teaching of Alyosha (writes D. A. Traversi) hardly contains 
a word of the Incarnation. . . . It isa purely personal mysticism, 
often using Christian terminology, but rather sentimental and 
pantheistic in its force. It lays stress upon “watering the earth 
with your tears,” but the reader is troubled by lack of feeling for 


81 Quoted by Irving Howe, Politics and the N ovel, Meridian Books, 1957, p. 56. 
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the real earth of creation; Dostoevsky’s earth is merely there to 
be wept upon. His lack of sympathy for the sensible and the tangi- 
ble lands him finally in sentimental weakness.°? 

Is there not, once more, a fatal unclarity about Alyosha? What 
was the earth he fell upon, and what did he rise up to do? Is the new 
humanity which he seems to embody to be founded on Comte or on 
Christ? And if on Christ, whose picture of Christ? 


Can We Uncover the Faith of Dostoevsky? 


One final task remains. We have ventured already to find Dostoevsky 
believing through Ivan and Alyosha. Can we now piece together a 
coherent picture of his faith as it emerges from this novel? 

There is good reason to give up this task altogether. Dostoevsky’s 
analytical power is so incisive and terrifying that to put ourselves into 
his hands is to see our sin and unbelief in a light too blinding for comfort. 
One ventures to study and to criticise Dostoevsky with the greatest 
reserve. For when the critic returns a verdict of unclarity against this 
great and curious man, the suspicion arises that nothing important has 
been said about Dostoevsky, but only that something has been said 
about the critic’s own unclarity. 


Berdyaev gives us another reason for not claiming that we understand 
Dostoevsky. He remarks that only one who understands Russia can 
truly understand him, and nearly says that only a Russian is fully to be 
trusted. Berdyaev assures us that the mere Euclidean man of common 
sense will always fail to grasp Dostoevsky’s paradoxical power. For 
Dostoevsky, he says, moves—like the true Russian—between the 
poles of nihilism and apocalypticism, and only one who lives at both 
of these poles can be trusted with him. This kind of remark does put 
one off, and there may be something in it, though one would be more 
inclined to trust it did not the argument play so neatly into Berdyaev’s 
own hands, with its inevitable conclusion that only his own interpreta- 
tion is to be trusted. 

So let us plow ahead. Thurneysen and Berdyaev both emphasize 

32 Traversi goes on to generalize about Dostoevsky’s faith: ie 5 

“Tt should be noted, too, that there is no place for the Incarnation in Dos- 
toevsky’s theology, except perhaps, as an impalpable abstraction on some dis- 
tant metaphysical plane. For . . . the Incarnation must have seemed to 
Dostoevsky an intolerable, almost a blasphemous, compromise between pure 

“mysticism” and the shameful weakness of normal humanity. Here he 


is with the great heresies of the East, the Gnostics and the Manichaeans, who 
affirmed the duality and incompatibility of body and soul.” Op. cit., pp. 591-2. 
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that Dostoevsky’s primary theological contribution lies in his insight 
into the nature of man. There can be no more optimism, no more 
“Schillerism”, after Dostoevsky, Berdyaev says. True enough, though 
I have not been stressing this, partly because Dostoevsky’s insights into 
man are universally recognized and rightly praised, partly because I 
think that Dostoevsky tries to tell us something about God and about 
Christ that must be taken seriously. 

There is, however, something odd about Dostoevsky’s view of God. 
In the Inquisitor legend, he seems to believe in a sort of Christ figure, 
but one whose roots are more in popular Orthodox piety than in 
tradition or scripture, and, as we have seen, there is no God behind or 
above this Christ. The Christ of the legend comes from nowhere and 
goes nowhere. But if there is no God behind this Christ, there is a 
God for Dostoevsky. It can be described, but it is hard to relate it 
to the Christ of the legend. 

For Dostoevsky, God is the principle of unrest; He is the primal 
father of contrasts, simultaneously the affirmative and the nega- 
tive. . . . Dostoevsky’s God is not the benevolent and venerable 
ancient depicted by the old masters, nor is he the gentle spirit. . . . 
He is, rather . . . nota being but a condition, a condition of 
tension, a process whereby the emotions are consumed; he is a 
fire, a flame, heating men to the point of ecstasy. He is a lash, 
scourging them out of their warm, calm bodies into infinity; he 
lures them to every excess whether of word or deed, and hurls 
them into the burning bush of vice. He resembles the men who 
are his creatures, the men who created him, for He is an insatiable 
God, whom no exertion can master, no thought fully grasp, no 
sacrifice content. He is the everlasting unattainable, the pain of 
painspe. co 

What of the ethical significance of Dostoevsky’s work? This is a 
delicate subject, for it is hard to separate what we know of the man 
from his teaching. Turgenev called Dostoevsky “the most evil Christian 
I have ever met in my life.” The critic Strakhov once wrote in a letter 
to Tolstoy: “I cannot consider Dostoevsky either a good or happy man. 
He was wicked, envious, vicious, and he spent the whole of his life in 
emotions and irritations which would have made him pitiable, even 
ridiculous, had he not been so wicked and so intelligent.” André Gide 
grants all this, but claims that Dostoevsky’s submission to Christ held 


38 Stefan Zweig, “Dostoevsky”, in Master Builders, Viking Press, 1939, pp. 218-9, 
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the discordant elements in his personality together. Do we have 
enough evidence to decide such a matter? Does Dostoevsky overcome 
his own immorality, or is it merely sublimated in his artistic creations? 
Freud’s indictment is hard. 
The moralist in Dostoevsky is the most readily assailable. If we 
rank him high as a moralist on the plea that only a man who has 
gone through the depths of sin can reach the highest heights of 
morality, we are neglecting one consideration. A moral man is one 
who reacts to the temptation he feels in his heart without yielding 
to it. The man who alternately sins, and in his remorse makes 
high moral demands, lays himself open to the reproach that he has 
made things too easy for himself. He has not achieved the most 
important thing in morality, renunciation, for the moral conduct 
of life is a practical human interest.%4 


Surely this is on the right track. Dostoevsky does not teach us how 
to live. We cannot help learning from his prophetic power, but we 
must extricate ourselves from his fatally confused answers, even though 
ours may turn out to be no less confused. He has bequeathed to us 
deep insight and inner division. Not even in Zossima and Alyosha has 
he given us a clear moral guide; out of his moral tension, he proposed 
a vague populism and a quietistic “sort of Buddhism”, as Gide called it, 
that tries to love all things without facing the fact that we cannot love 
all things, we can only love particulars. 

If he cannot teach us how to live, can he teach us how to believe? 
One thing is clear; he can and does teach us how in fact we do believe. 
We revere him, perhaps almost neurotically, because he has under- 
stood our struggle between belief and unbelief. 


Dostoevsky began as an atheist and a revolutionary in his twenties, 
and before his exile into Siberia he had been a profound explorer of 
the underground depths of man’s nature. While in Siberia he was 
converted to a sort of mystical populist faith which ultimately came to 
be directed toward the Russian people as bearers of God, a nation- 
church. The twin strands of belief and unbelief were always together 
in him, and it seems as if he never really rid himself of either. 

As far as I am concerned, I look upon myself as a child of the age, a 
child of unbelief and doubt; it is probable, nay I know for certain, 
84In the essay, “Dostoevsky and Parricide”, in the volume Stavrogin’s Con- 


fession, translated by Virginia Woolf and S. S. Koteliansky, Lear Publishers, 
New York, 1947. The quotation is from pp. 87-8. 
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that I shall remain so to my dying day. I have been tortured 
with longing to believe—am so, indeed, even now; and the yearning 
grows stronger, the more cogent the intellectual difficulties that 
stand in the way.*® 
Yet, in the same letter, he continues, 
And yet God sometimes sends me moments of complete serenity. It 
is in such moments that I have composed in my mind a profession of 
faith, in which everything is clear and holy. This profession of 
faith is very simple. This is what it is: to believe that there is 
nothing finer, deeper, more lovable, more reasonable, braver and 
more perfect than Christ; and, not only there is nothing, but, I 
tell myself with a jealous love, there cannot be anything. More 
than that: if anyone had told me that Christ is outside truth, and 
if it had really been established that truth is outside Christ, I 
should have preferred to stay with Christ rather than with truth. 
It would be wrong, I think, to try the easy ways to explain away these 
two violently contrasting affirmations. It would be false to explain them 
by some dark reference to his mental unbalance, or to suggest that either 
finally gained the upper hand. 


I think we must say that Dostoevsky was both a convinced atheist and 
a convinced believer. It doesn’t even help much to say that he denied 
God and affirmed Christ, because in place of the denied God he put 
his own passionate Karamazov God; and, as we have seen, the Christ 
he affirmed is a strange and elusive combination of a principle of 
freedom, an ugly Russian ikon, and a suffering nation. He believed that 
salvation and peace come only by renunciation of the self, but he also 


believed that man is never closer to God than in his extremity of self- 
conscious despair.%¢ 


The mixture is further complicated by the fact that his unbelieving 
side found itself preaching the need for unbelief, not out of arrogance, 
but out of compassion, lest all men suffer under God as he had done. 
Freud remarks that Dostoevsky was unable to shake himself free from 
faith because of his strongly developed feelings of guilt. Such feelings, 


85 From the letter to Mme. N. D. Fonvisin, March 1854. Cf. 
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that atheism seems to be the stronger”, quoted by Paul Evdokim tees 
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Freud says, are often the unconscious basis for faith, and they were too 
strong in Dostoevsky to be overcome by his mind that saw the evidence 
against God so clearly. “God is necessary and must exist”; and, at 
the same time, “I know he doesn’t and cannot.” This tension is almost 
inevitable because of the terrible transcendence of Dostoevsky’s God, 
too transcendent to stoop to an Incarnation, unrelated to man, ap- 
proachable only by an extreme denial of nature and sense. This is why 
Dostoevsky’s hero-mystics are driven by their thirst for this God “into 
straining the boundaries of human experience, so that their ecstasy 
inevitably coincides with the dissolution of the personality into epileptic 
idiocy.’’s” 

Yet, at the close of his life, while he has engaged in writing The 
Brothers Karamazov, Dostoevsky seemed to believe that he broke through 
his doubt into a kind of faith. He wrote in his diary, after the first 
criticisms of the early installments of the novel began to appear: 


The dolts have ridiculed my obscurantism and the reactionary char- 
acter of my faith. These fools could not even conceive so strong 
a denial of God as the one to which I gave expression [in the 
novel]. . . . The whole book is an answer to that. You might 
search Europe in vain for so powerful an expression of atheism. 
Thus it is not like a child that I believe in Christ and confess Him. 
My hosanna has come forth from the crucible of doubt.** 


It is terrible not to be able to believe Dostoevsky’s own words, at the 
close of his life, but the evidence of the novel does not quite bear out 
the claim he makes. Our final reaction to the novel is best put by 
Stefan Zweig: 


At one and the same time he is the truest of believers and the most 
arrant atheist; these polar extremes are convincingly portrayed in 
the characters of his novels, though he himself remained uncon- 
vinced and undecided; we are shown, on the one hand, abject 
humility and the craving to become absorbed into the divine es- 
sence, and, on the other, the magnificent pride of being God one- 
self. He loves both the servant of God and the man who denies God, 
both Alyosha and Ivan. . . . His faith oscillates between Yea 


37 Traversi, op. cit., p. 593. vod ; 

38 Quoted by Evdokimoff, op. cit., p. 227. There is a terrible irony in the last 
sentence, for it can be found, almost verbatim, on the lips of the Devil in the 
dream-vision scene, p. 755. 
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and Nay, the two poles of the universe. In the very presence of 
God, Dostoevsky remains banished from the land of unity. 

But perhaps Dostoevsky’s claim and our protest are both right in their 
own way. The faith that comes from the crucible of doubt is certainly 
Alyosha, and it was he whom Dostoevsky thought to be the key to the 
new man and the new belief. But something has gone wrong so that 
we cannot receive Alyosha as our answer. We have suggested that 
Dostoevsky himself was unclear and vague; but it may be that, after 
all, the trouble is with us and not Dostoevsky. My objections may only 
mean that it is possible for us to receive only part of Dostoevsky’s re- 
ligious vision today. Perhaps he seems to be “banished from the land 
of unity” because we are the truly banished ones. 

So perhaps my conclusion is that we ought not to trust ourselves to 
claim that we have Dostoevsky’s final secret. But must we not confess 
one thing? Whether it be Dostoevsky’s unclarity or our blindness that 
makes us unable to receive Alyosha, we can all receive Ivan with a 
terrible kind of delight. Here is a true gift to us, perhaps Dostoevsky’s 
supreme gifi. Ivan’s picture of himself we immediately recognize as 
our self-portrait ;*° the God that is dead for him is dead for us; and 
his Karamazov-God of tension and terror is often the only one we are 
able to find. 

Ivan does not tell us how to live or how to believe, but he does tell 
us how in fact we do believe. Is it, then, that we are fated to go the 
way he went? Is clarity and certain faith only an eschatological vision, 
the reality of which can never be enjoyed now? 

39 Od. cit., p. 221. 

40 Thurneysen, of. cit., p. 5, writes: 

“We want to get rid of our encounter with these characters, but cannot 


do it, because in the mystery of their lives the mystery of our lives piercingly 
gazes at us. . . . Whom have we met? ... e have met ourselves.” 


The Report of the President 
WiLzour Eppy SAUNDERS 


A TRUSTEES you are far more interested in policy and program than 
in budgets. Nevertheless, during the past decade you have taken 
the responsibility for an increase of our yearly budget from $203,565.00 
to $415,000.00. To make this possible funds have been solicited from 
churches, alumni and friends which have increased annual giving to 
our current support from $16,342.00 to $89,875.00. You should know 
what projects and what expansion of program your program for in- 
creased support has made possible. I shall list some of them. 


Dr. MILTON Froyp was added to our staff and given professorial status 
by your vote. This also added a secretary, Miss Braack, to the staff. 


A separate FreLD Work DEPARTMENT was created to make the work 
experience of our students of greater academic value to them and more 
effective for the churches served. Dr. Froyd heads this department 
and Mr. Eads, Mrs. Anderson, Mrs. Allen and a secretary are on this 
staff. Mr. Powell, Mr. Pfaff and other faculty and staff cooperate. 


A professor of ECUMENICAL THEOLOGY AND Missions, Dr. V. E. 
Devadutt, has been added to the faculty. 


Training in RELIGION IN HicHER EpucaTIon has become a part of our 
program. Dr. Froyd has chief responsibility here. Mr. Eads was 
brought here in part to teach in this field because of his experience 
at Pennsylvania State University. 


CLINICAL TRAINING has been re-established and we share both Mr. 
Van Vessem’s services and salary with the Rochester State Hospital. 


The ArTHUR J. GOSNELL Cuair has been endowed. 


A successful Lay ScHoot oF THEOLOGY has been established. This is 
now self-supporting but underwriting was needed its first years. 


The PLACEMENT DEPARTMENT is new, serving both alumni and 
churches. This has added a director, Dr. William Davison, and a sec- 
retary, Mrs. Parsons, to our staff. 


A Puptic RELATIONS DEPARTMENT has been created to undergird our 
81 
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finances and produce our publicity and publications. This has added 
Mr. Pfaff as director, Miss Barnum as assistant, and Miss Gaskin. 


Facutty SAvartes have been raised significantly. We are not satished 
by their level but are glad that the visiting committee from the American 
Association of Theological Schools could report “Salaries seem adequate 
to the visitors and are so reported by faculty members who were inter- 


viewed.” 


IMPROVEMENT OF FaciLities has been made by revamping an addi- 
tional section of Eaton Hatt to accommodate married students, the 
building of ANpREws Hous, the installation of an ELEVATOR in STRONG 
HA tt, the rebuilding of the space used by the HistoricaL Society, and 
much needed additional PARKING SPACE. 


None of these enrichments of our curriculum, program, and service 
would have been possible except for the concern of our trustees that 
our support be expanded. Your president reminds you of this because 
later in this report he will suggest to you some needs for future years. 
At this time he would want to express his appreciation for kindliness 
and consideration shown him by the Board. During the decade the 
Board has had three chairmen: Arthur J. Gosnell, J. Sawyer Fitch and 
Arthur L. Stewart. These men have given devoted and able leadership. 
The rapidity with which change takes place is indicated by the fact 
that sixteen of the thirty-six members of our board have become mem- 
bers in the past ten years and of those listed as our Faculty a decade 
ago only Professors Baker, Branton, Holcomb, Hudson and Trost will 
be in active service next year. The names of Froyd, Hamilton, Sanders, 
Devadutt, Hobin, Powell, Pemberton, Skoglund, MacLennan, Wynn 
and Schweizer are listed in the 1959-60 catalog. The student body 
is thirty-five per cent larger than on January 1, 1949. The master’s 
degree has been reinstated in our program and the doctorate opened 
for the first time. The market value of our endowment has increased 
from $4,264,932.00 to $8,542,046.00. A wills and bequests program 
has been launched which already bears some fruit and which we may 
expect to be increasingly productive as the years pass. Presbytery 
now has its offices with us, the two Baptist historical libraries have been 
combined and, though under separate financing, trusteeship, and curator- 
ship, add much to our significance as an institution. We now have a 


weekly T.V. program, an annual Watch Night service, and the All- 
School Luncheon. 
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Tus YEAR 

We record with deep sorrow the death of Professor Emeritus Justin 
Wroe Nixon. No one of this generation had brought to Colgate 
Rochester more distinction. He had been at various times professor 
of Hebrew, English Bible and Christian Sociology, Christian Theology 
and Ethics, and Preaching. In addition he had been a distinguished 
pastor and author. Most important of all, he was a gracious friend 
and a convinced and sincere follower of Jesus. 

Dr. Prentiss Pemberton and Dr. John Skoglund are “first year men” 
with us in Social Ethics and Homiletics. Each has already established 
himself in our respect for his scholarship and delighted us for himself. 
In September Dr. J. C. Wynn will replace Dr. Fred Willkens as teacher 
of Christian Education. Dr. Willkens has served faithfully since 1944 
and becomes emeritus with our deep affection. After a needed period 
for health-restoring rest, he will give special service to Alderson Broad- 
dus College in Philippi, West Virginia, where his son (also a CRDS 
man) will be dean. Dr. Wynn brings to us splendid training, an 
enriching experience, and a reputation as an outstanding expert in the 
field of family life and adult education. Dr. William Davison is com- 
pleting his first year in Dr. Roy Deer’s post and is proving, as we knew 
that he would, a happy choice to succeed a man who most successfully 
established a new position on our staff. One of our great needs has 
been for help for the Bible men in the teaching of languages. Rabbi 
Benjamin Marcus has taught the elementary Hebrew this year and the 
Rev. H. Dana Fearon (assistant minister at the Central Presbyterian 
Church) will next year assist Dr. Branton with the Greek. We are 
delighted to have Dr. Froyd back with us after his sabbatical year at 
Harvard. Dr. Edward Schweizer, noted New Testament scholar from 
the University of Zurich in Switzerland, will be visiting professor for 
the semester which begins in September. We may be on the way to 
establishing the tradition of having an outstanding scholar from abroad 
on our staff each year. Mrs. Gustav Lehman has joined our staff as 
house director. She adds a much needed feminine touch to our concern 
for the care of buildings and equipment. The address at the public 
opening in September was given by Dr. J. A. Sanders and at commence- 
ment Dr. Fred Willkens will give the annual speech for the faculty. 

The Otp CuaPEt is being revamped and will house the offices of the 
Baptist Union, our own Public Relations and Placement Departments, 
and the co-operative book store. While this arrangement is expected 
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to hold for a decade or so, the partitions are temporary and the space 
will be available for library stacks when and if the distant future makes 
this advisable. For the present this releases three rooms for classes 
and seminars. The financial arrangements with the Baptist Union 
will compensate for the loss of income on the money used to revamp 
the old chapel. The advantages will be the recovery of much needed 
classroom space and the presence of the Baptist Union offices on our 
campus. 

In December we were VISITED for four days by Dr. James Thomson 
of McGill University and Dr. Jesse H. Ziegler, associate of Dr. Charles 
Taylor in the office of the American Association of Theological Schools. 
The Lilly Foundation had made available funds so that such visitations 
for friendly measurement, counsel, and advice could be made without 
expense to the schools. The report of these men is of value and interest. 
The faculty are using portions of it in connection with a thorough review 
of the present curriculum which has been “frozen” for four years. 
Other academically oriented facts of the year include our first candi- 
date for the doctorate, one engaged in study for a master’s degree, 
lectures by and faculty consultations with visitors such as Dr. John 
Marsh, principal of Mansfield College, Oxford, Dr. Koester of Harvard, 
and Rabbi Louis Newman of New York City. The expected visit of 
Dr. Will Herberg was postponed at the last minute because of the 
condition of his health. 


Our TELEVISION PRoGRAM has expanded and in addition to a half-hour 
at 9:30 each Sunday morning we now have two ten-minute programs 
Tuesday and Thursday for a children’s program called “Katie’s House.” 
It is estimated that the new program has an audience of 15,000 inside 
the city and an equal number outside. It has a local audience rating 
of 1.9 as against 2.3 for the Dave Garroway show. This is considered 
by WVET-TV to be phenomenal. Four large cases of RAUSCHENBUSCH 
material have been received from Dr. D. R. Sharpe and the collection 
which will bear both names is being set up. We have again received 
our grant of $5,000.00 for ResEaRcH and this will be spent in a study 
of inter-institutional cooperation in the Rochester area. This research 
should be of value to those universities, schools, museums, libraries 
etc., which shape the cultural life of our community. . 


ConvocaTION this year was one which it will be difficult to equal. 
Tillich and Bultmann brought crowds which genuinely overtaxed our 
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facilities and Dr. Harold Phillips continued the high quality of devo- 
tional addresses which have made them increasingly a feature of the 
event. We are grateful for the cooperation of the New York State 
Council of Churches in planning, promoting, and conducting the Con- 
vocation. The Rauschenbusch Lectures given by Dr. Kyle Haselden 
in 1958 have been published by Harpers and in May will be the offering 
of the Religious Book-of-the-Month Club. 


The last week in August we shall be hosts to the annual meeting of 
the Executive Committee of the BApTist WorLD ALLIANCE. This group 
met in 1957 at McMaster University in Hamilton, Ontario and last 
summer at Ruschlikon near Zurich, Switzerland. Dr. Theodore Adams 
of the class of 1924 is president of this world-wide organization of the 
Baptists. What satisfaction we can take in the leadership given by 
our alumni such as Dr. Edwin Dahlberg (1917), president of the 
National Council of Churches, Dr. Edwin Tuller (1938), soon to succeed 
Dr. Reuben Nelson in the nearest office the American Baptists have to 
a bishop, and Dr. Samuel Miller (1923), recently chosen as the new 
dean of the Harvard Divinity School. Dr. Dahlberg will give our 
commencement address this year and Gordon Torgersen (1942), Dr. 
Dahlberg’s son-in-law and pastor of the First Baptist Church of Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, in 1960. 


October 11, 1959, has been designated as CoLGATE RocHEsTER Day in 
the churches of Rochester. On that day our faculty and staff will fill 
as many pulpits as possible so that a united impact may be made on 
the city in behalf of the school. 


The usual CONFERENCES ON THE MINIsTRY were held in November 
and April, were well attended and excellent in program. A Missions 
CONFERENCE has now become an annual feature spearheaded by Dr. 
Devadutt. RETREATS away from the school were held by the second year 
class (a new event this year), the entering class, and Coterie. An all- 
school, all-day retreat was held at the school in October led by Dr. 
John Skoglund. Mr. Trost will be on leave of absence next semester 
(with a grant from the Lilly Foundation administered by the American 
Theological Library Association) to make possible the completion of 
his doctoral studies. The senior class is presenting the school with 
candlesticks for the communion table in the Colgate Chapel to replace 
those stolen during the year. 


In former years we have reported a GRow1NG UsE OF our FAcILitiEs 
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by religious and community organizations. We welcome this opportu- 
nity for service and believe that it is also advantageous for Colgate 
Rochester to be a hub of the altruistic life of the area. Some analysis 
of this use may be of interest to the trustees. The Society of Friends 
(Quakers) occupy our buildings each Sunday for their worship service 
and religious education. The Pastors Union of Rochester meets here 
for luncheon once a month. Church groups often hold retreats and 
planning conferences at the school. Among them this year have been 
South Avenue Baptist (twice), Lake Avenue Baptist (twice), Central 
Presbyterian (twice), Parsells Avenue Baptist, the Council of Church 
Women, the Methodist Laymen, the New York Synod (Presbyterian), 
Greece Baptist’s Men’s Communion Breakfast, the New York Young 
Adults Convention, the Conference of the Eastern Area American Baptist 
Men, and the Tonawanda Baptists. Other meetings held in our build- 
ings include those of the Pinnacle Association, the Hillside Children’s 
Center, the board of the Baptist Historical Society, the Junior League 
play and rehearsals, the Urban Institute, the American Christian Pales- 
tine Committee, the Indian Independence Celebration, the Family Serv- 
ice Association, the Knights Templar Vesper Service, and the Elemen- 
tary School Principals (four times). In addition to this our gym- 
nasium and bowling alleys are used nearly every night of the week 
except Sunday by some church group. Neighborhood children use the 
gymnasium with supervision by one of our students paid by us two 
afternoons each week and Saturday mornings. Many of the visiting 
units use our refectory. 


Our Starr must not be left out of this report. Dr. Harold Phillips, 
who recently retired from the pastorate of the First Baptist Church in 
Cleveland, told me that he found himself much busier now, mostly 
because he has no secretary. We at Colgate Rochester are most fortu- 
nate in the unusually splendid service that we receive from Marjorie 
Ewell, Virginia Glienke, Edith Braack, Mrs. John Miller, Mrs. Eugene 
Parsons, Gail Gaskin, Mrs. William Jackman, Mrs. Lawrence Bishop 
and Mrs. William Collins. Then the work of the Library staff, Elegeod 
Lussow, Miss Sayre, Miss Cook, Mrs. Scruggs and her assistants in 
the refectory, and Mr. Quetschenbach and his team in the care of 
grounds and buildings is of such quality as to keep us all happy. 


STUDENT LEADERSHIP, Robert Boyer, president, has been especially 
strong this year. A Student-Faculty Committee meets once a month 
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The students on their own initiative took over the project of cleaning 
and repairing the gymnasium which takes a beating from its use by 
church young people and neighborhood youngsters. Hi-Tables and 
Coterie meetings have been conducted on a high level. The student 
paper, Hilltop Views, has been improved both in appearance and content. 

Both trustees and alumni enjoy some account of the AcTIVITIES OF 
Our Facutty ANp StTaFF who are in demand for speaking engagements 
and service in organizations and on committees. 


DEAN Baxer’s book, Human Nature Under God, was published in 
September 1958, was the “book-of-the-month” for August of the 
Psychology Book Club, has received enthusiastic reviews, and is being 
used by study groups in churches such as Asbury-First Methodist of 
Rochester, Greece Baptist, Calvary Baptist of Denver. He continues 
to be one of the leaders of the American Association of Theological 
Schools and is a member of its Executive Committee, its Commission 
on Research and Counsel, and has led a team which evaluated the 
program for two theological schools. He was reappointed by Governor 
Rockefeller to the Board of Visitors of the Rochester State Hospital, 
is vice-president and a member of the Board of Directors of the Health 
Association of Rochester, is a member of the Advisory Committee to 
the Mental Health Board of Monroe County, and a member of the 
Health Division of the Council of Social Agencies. 


Dr. BRANTON was the platform lecturer (in Bible) for the National 
Older Youth Conference at Green Lake last July. In September he 
gave a Bible study series for the combined Baptist churches of Denver 
and spoke at the chapel of the Colorado Women’s College. In October 
he was lecturer at a ministers’ conference in Michigan. He has also 
been the teacher at our Rochester Lay School of Theology, given a 
Lenten series for the Geneva (N. Y.) churches, and addressed the 
Buffalo Leadership Training School. 


Dr. Davison is a member of the Program Committee for the 1959 
meeting of the American Baptist Convention at Des Moines. He is also 
on both Board and Executive Committee of the Ministers and Mis- 
sionaries Benefit Board of the Baptists. He will be dean of the New 
York State Pastors’ Conference this summer. 


Dr. DevabuTT’s summer activities included a week of lectures to lay 
people under the auspices of the United Church of Canada, another 
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week of lectures to outgoing missionaries under the auspices of the 
National Council of Churches, a week’s seminar for college faculty spon- 
sored by the Danforth Foundation. This year he conducted a Mission 
to Ministers in six different states for the American Baptist Home 
Missions Board and seminars for the Ecumenical Study Fellowship of 
the Presbyterians. His preaching engagements include Cornell Uni- 
versity, Wake Forest College and churches in Seattle, Washington, 
Tulsa, Baltimore and New York. He has published articles in Encounter 
and The Ecumenical Review. 


Mr. Eaps serves on boards and committees in connection with the 
campus religious work at Cornell, Alfred, the New York Agricultural 
Technical Institute, Brockport State Teachers College and is chairman 
of the Commission on Christian Higher Education of the New York 
Baptist Convention. In the Monroe County Baptist Union he is chair- 
man of the Student Work Committee and a member of the committees 
on Strategy and Self-Study, the Aenon Baptist Church, and Evangelism. 
He is chairman of the Committee on Missions of the Lake Avenue 
Baptist Church and is on the Committee on Ecumenical Strategy for 
the Baptist Associates in College Work. He also serves the Baden 
Street Settlement on its Group Work Committee. His participation 
in conferences has this year taken him to the National Conference of 
the Baptist Student Movement and the Fourth Protestant Leadership 
Laboratory, both at Green Lake, to the Fifth Biennial Consultation 
in Field Work in Chicago, Religion in the State University at Ann 
Arbor, the Harvard University Seminar on Religion and Business 
Ethics, the Ligon Workshop at Schenectady and the West Virginia 
Baptist Convention. He has visited sixteen colleges in recruiting work 
for Colgate Rochester, has supervision of our T.V. programs. He has 
preached twenty times and has published articles in our Alumni Bulletin, 
Hilltop Views, Ommiscope, and Hearthstone. 


Dr. Froyp, on sabbatical at Harvard the first semester, will give the 
principal address at the important Rural Church Convocation at Ames 
lowa this summer. His subject will be “The Church as the People e 
God.” He continues to serve as chairman of Testing for the Ministry 
a project of the Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey. 
This is a three-year study made possible by a $120,000 grant from 
the Lilly Foundation. He has given addresses at five colleges, two 
seminaries, the Massachusetts and Rhode Island Baptist ee. 
and conducted a seminar for the pastors of Kansas. 
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Dr. HaMILton has given sermons at Wells and Vassar. He has given 
more extended service at Religious Emphasis Weeks at Allegheny, 
Lafayette, William and Mary, Wagner and Bucknell. He has written 
three books published in May by the Association Press for Bible study 
on campuses and in churches. These are the Modern Reader's Guide 
to Mark, Matthew and Luke, and John. He has been elected to member- 
ship in the American Theological Society. 


Mr. Hosin directed the Thanksgiving Day Chorus for the Federation 
of Churches, led the junior choirs for the opening program of the 
Monroe County Fair, and is called on to lead the singing at many union 
meetings and rallies. 


PROFESSOR Hotcoms led the two-day Cornell University Baptist Stu- 
dent Retreat, gave two addresses at Keuka College, two addresses to 
the New England Baptist Student Movement, two addresses at Franklin 
and Marshall College, has been a member of a symposium during the 
University of Rochester’s Religious Emphasis Week, attended confer- 
ences of the Biblical Theologians in Hartford and New York, is chair- 
man-writer of a group preparing a paper on “The Baptist doctrine of 
the church” for the Baptist Theological Conference in Green Lake in 
July, has been a discussion leader in meetings of the Rochester Family 
Service Agency, is chairman of a local citizens’ community organization, 
and member of the Board of Directors of the Men’s Service Center. 


Dr. Hupson was honored this April by Crusader, which each month 
publishes prominently a profile of an outstanding Baptist leader. He 
was given a D.D. by his alma mater, Kalamazoo College. He has 
published two major books: The Story of the Christian Church (June 
1958) and Understanding Roman Catholicism (April 1959). He is 
the author of “Puritanism and the Spirit of Capitalism,” a chapter in 
the book Protestantism and Capitalism. His other publications during 
the year include “The Source of Our Impotence” in the May 1959 
Baptist Leader, “Protestantism” for the Encyclopedia Americana Annual 
(1958), “How Baptist Can Baptist History Be?” for Foundations (Octo- 
ber 1958). He has written two papers: “Protestantism in Post-Prot- 
estant America” for a University of Notre Dame colloquium and “The 
Protestant Concept of Motivation” for a conference sponsored by the 
Lilly Foundation. He has written two papers for the Green Lake 
Conference on Theology and is editing a collection of other papers 
preparatory to that conference to be published under the title “Baptist 
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Concepts of the Church.” He is a member of the Editorial Committee 
for the multivolume Library of Protestant Thought to be published by 
the Oxford University Press and has editorial responsibility with three 
journals: Foundations, Church History, and J ournal of Bible and Reli- 
gion® He is a member of the Theological Commission on Worship of 
the World Council of Churches, is president of the American Baptist 
Historical Society, secretary of the American Society of Church History, 
a member of the Pastoral Education Committee of the New York 
Baptist Convention, the Executive Committee and Board of Trustees 
of the Baptist Union of Rochester, the Case Work Committee of Family 
Service, the Advisory Board of the Monroe Y.M.C.A., and the Board 
of City Club. His speaking engagements this year include chaplain 
for a week at Chautauqua, Scranton, Kalamazoo College, the Student 
Conference at Green Lake, the Michigan Student Conference, the 
Ministers Fellowship of Niagara Falls and Ontario, Albany, Hillsdale 
College, and the Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary. 


Dr. MacLennan, besides the busy pastorate of a great church and 
his teaching at Colgate Rochester, has addressed the Michigan Congre- 
gational-Christian Churches Annual Conference, the Synod of Illinois, 
a United Church of Canada Conference in Nova Scotia, Old South 
Church in Boston, the Dartmouth College and Union College chapels, 
Riverside Church in New York, conducted a homiletics seminar in 
Columbia (S. C.) and spiritual retreats and seminars for Protestant 
military chaplains in Germany. His publications are Making the Most 
of Your Best, a book of devotional messages, a contribution to Notable 
Sermons from Protestant Pulpits (compiled by Charles L. Wallis, CRDS 
1945), and to Pastoral Prayers Through the Year. 


Dr. PEMBERTON’S activities connected with colleges and campus Chris- 
tian work include being chairman of the Program Committee of the 
National Student Y.M.C.A., leader of the Religious Emphasis Week 
at Wake Forest College and the University of Kentucky, speaker at 
state Baptist student conferences in West Virginia and New York, leader 
at the Quadrennial Assembly of the National Student Y.M.C.A. at 
the University of Illinois, the Faculty Conferences sponsored by the 
Danforth Foundation in Colorado Springs, and Turkey Run, Indiana 
a member of the Advisory Councils of the Danforth Foundation on he 
program for Negro Colleges in the Southern Association, and Campus 
Christian Worker and Seminary Intern Program. His denominational 
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activities were serving on the committee of the Monroe County Baptist 
Union working on community responsibilities of Baptist churches in 
the inner city, serving on a committee of the Council on Christian Social 
Progress of the American Baptist Convention planning for the fourth 
year of the Baptist Jubilee Advance, speaking to the dinner meeting of 
that Council at the Des Moines Convention. His community activities 
were serving on the Policy Committee of the Rochester United Nations 
Association and the Research and Strategy Committee of the Federation 
of Churches. Also, he meets twice a year with the Editorial Board of 
Haddam House, which is concerned with publishing books for college 
students, and is preparing an article for publication next fall in the 
Journal of Bible and Religion, which is to be an analysis of fifty years 
of development in the Sociology of Religion. 


Mr. PrarF has served the American Baptist Convention as a member 
of the Administrative Committee for CHEC, the Monroe County Baptist 
Union on its Communications Committee, the New York Council of 
Churches on its Commission on Radio and Television, the Rochester 
Federation of Churches on its Leadership Education, and Fortieth Anni- 
versary Committees, the American Association of Theological Schools 
by an address to its public relations officers, and is on the Rochester 
Area Committee of the Central New York College Public Relations 
Council. He is involved in our weekly field work visitation in addition 
to the responsibilities of our Public Relations Department, which he 
heads. 


Mr. Piotrow, in addition to his duties as treasurer, continues as a 
member of the Vestry and treasurer of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church and 
as a member of the Board and treasurer of the Men’s Service Center 
of Rochester. 


Mr. Powe t will receive his Master of Arts degree in June from the 
University of Rochester, where he continues to teach adult classes in 
Public Speaking. He is chairman of the Communications Committee 
of the Baptist Union. 


Dr. SANDERS gave six lectures or series of lectures on the Dead Sea 
Scrolls at such places as Purdue University. He spoke at a conference 
at Hamilton College for the Rockefeller Brothers Foundation. Other 
series of lectures were at the Third Presbyterian Church in Rochester, 
the Perry Council of Churches, and Pilgrim Congregational Church 
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in Syracuse. He conducted retreats at Kirkridge (Pennsylvania), Five 
Oaks (Canada), Lisle and Wyoming (New York) and for the New 
York State Baptist Young People held at our school. Among thirty- 
nine preaching engagements was that of the special Christmas Eve 
service at the Montclair (New Jersey) Baptist Church. He read a 
paper at the annual meeting of the National Association of Biblical 
Instructors in New York and was elected to the Program Committee 
of the National Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis. His address 
at the September formal opening of the school will be published in 
the Journal of Religion. His CRDS chapel sermon “It Is Finished” 
was published in the March issue of Pulpit. This sermon has been set 
to music by Thomas B. Canning of the Eastman School and choreo- 
graphed by Mrs. Sanders. In this form it was presented in Strong 
Auditorium of the University of Rochester on Palm Sunday. He has 
completed a fourth assignment of articles, now totaling about fifty, 
for the Interpreter’s Dictionary of the Bible. Among his reviews pub- 
lished was one in the December number of the Journal of Biblical 
Literature. 


Your PRESIDENT this year has purposely reduced the number of out- 
side speaking engagements accepted—eighty-two last year, forty-five 
this. His college and school lecturing and preaching has taken him to 
Cornell, Mount Hermon, Hill, the University of Michigan, Brown, 
Lawrenceville, Rutgers, Lycoming, Rider and Bucknell. Sermons in 
churches included four in London, others in Washington, D. C., Ames 
(Iowa) and Worcester (Massachusetts). He will give the address 
at the unique college and seminary degree-granting commencement at 
the American Baptist Convention at Des Moines. His services continue 
as president of the trustees of the Rochester Public Library and chair- 
man of the Baptist Board of Education and Publication. He serves 
as a trustee of Brown University, Peddie, the Columbia School, the 
Allendale School, the Baptist Union, the Green Lake Assembly, the 
New York Baptist Convention, and will chair the Conference on Theol- 
ogy at Green Lake this summer. 


DR. SKOGLUND last summer attended meetings of the European Baptist 
Federation in Berlin and toured Baptist work in France and Germany 
He is chairman of the Board of Managers of the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Societies, a member of the Faith and Order Com- 
mission of the World Council of Churches, chairman of the Commis- 
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sion on the Doctrine of the Church of the Baptist World Alliance, a 
member of the Council on Missionary Cooperation of the American 
Baptist Convention, is one of those writing the preparatory papers for 
the Green Lake Theological Conference, and is a member of the group 
conducting the study of the ministry under the auspices of the Educa- 
tional Testing Service. During the year he has lectured to the Greater 
Cleveland Ministers Association, the curriculum advisory group of 
the Baptist Board of Publication, at the University of Massachusetts, 
to the East Asia Section of the Division of Foreign Missions of the 
National Council of Churches, and has preached at several local churches. 
His publications this year are two articles in Foundations, one in 
Missions, and the January-to-March lessons on the Life of Jesus for 
the Judson Press. 


In addition to his duties as librarian, Mr. Trost has taught the elective 
course in Liturgics during the second semester of the current school 
year. In June 1958 he attended the meeting of the American Theological 
Library Association in Boston. He is chairman of the Personnel and 
Placement Committee of that Association. In addition to preaching 
engagements, Mr. Trost serves as committee member of the Monroe 
Y.M.C.A. and the Brighton Adult Education Advisory Group. Re- 
cently he has been granted a fellowship by the American Theological 
Library Association Commission on Lilly Foundation Scholarships for 
the advancement of theological librarianship to engage in further gradu- 
ate study at Columbia University and Union Theological Seminary this 
summer and during the first semester of the school year 1959-60. 


Dr. WILLKENS has given twelve addresses on Christian education and 
preached twenty times in churches. He participated in the National 
Workshop on Adult Education at Pittsburgh and the Character Research 
Laboratory at Schenectady. He is a member of the Board of Directors 
of the Federation of Churches and its Committee on Weekday Religious 
Education. He has been called in for consultation by seven churches 
of our area. 


THE FUTURE 
In this report you would want your president to speak to you not 
only of the past and present but also of the future. The institution that 
is satisfied to stand still will inevitably drift downstream. The past 
of Colgate Rochester deserves our most devoted concentration on the 
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future. There is reason for our producing more ministers of the quality 
achieved only by a combination of high potentiality and the best of 
training. The reported shortage of ministers can best be described as a 
quality not a quantity matter. We ought both to be finding more top- 
flight candidates and improving in every way the education we give them. 
Our faculty needs include an additional Bible man, another professor 
in Church History, an instructor on a more permanent basis in Hebrew 
and Greek, and one other man probably in the behavioral sciences. 
There are ways in which our facilities should be expanded and our 
program enriched. All this requires increased financial support. It 
is a fact that we have in our present budget money for two faculty 
members whom we have not yet found. It is also true that the Christian 
Higher Education Challenge, if completely successful, will give us 
$20,000 a year over a five-year period. But there are these other facts 
which we must take into consideration. Whatever use we make of the 
C.H.E.C. income should be in terms of our raising the level of our 
current support so that the gains made possible by the use of C.H.E.C. 
money may be consolidated and continued after the five years. Also 
there is a normal increase in our money needs due to the raises in faculty 
and staff salaries necessary if we are to keep these facets of our school 
at their present high level and the fact that, without extravagances, 
our program each year costs more money. Finally we must face the 
situation that we have this year leveled off in current support indicating 
that a really effective job has been done in soliciting funds from our 
present constituency. It becomes apparent to your president that a 
capital funds campaign is indicated in part to satisfy capital needs but 
even more to broaden the base for current support. It is my estimate, 
ignoring the spectre of continued inflation, that our current gifts support, 
this year around $85,000, ought to be raised to $125,000, or even more 
by the academic year 1963-64. To furnish the base for this there 
should be a capital funds campaign as soon as is possible with fairness 
to C.H.E.C. The goals of such a campaign might well be (1) addi- 
tional apartment building to house the growing number of married 
students (estimated cost $180,000), (2) an office building completing 
the “open quadrangle” and releasing Strong Hall space for academic 
purposes (estimated cost $170,000), (3) permanent endowment for 
one more faculty chair ($250,000). At the moment we have only one 
chair which is adequately endowed. Several others are partially en- 
dowed. Your president would suggest two steps for the trustees to 
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take: (1) the setting up of a committee on long-range plans and objec- 
tives, this committee to be representative of both trustees, faculty, and 
staff, (2) the choice as soon as possible of a target date for a capital 
campaign so that long-range cultivation of potential donors may be 
effective. 

Colgate Rochester has three realities for us. It is the nearly century- 
and-a-half old school whose memories we cherish. It is the school 
of today which we love but eye with sympathetic and constructively 
critical evaluation. Most important is the school that is to be, for which 
we have dreams, for which we must plan, work, pray, and give. 


Rochester, New York 
April 28, 1959 


The Report of the Dean 


FOR THE YEAR 1958-59 


OreEN HuLinc BAKER 


J. ENROLLMENT 


HE ACADEMIC year opened on September 16, 1958 with an enroll- 

ment of 132 students distributed among the three classes as follows: 
First Year 36, Second Year 45, Third Year 44. Three were accepted 
for limited studies as Special Students, and one continued as an Un- 
classified Student. One student matriculated in the First Year Class 
in January 1959. Three members of the Third Year Class and two 
Special Students completed their studies at the close of the autumn 
semester. This left a total of 127, including one Special Student and 
one Unclassified Student, continuing in course at the year’s end. De- 
nominationally, Baptist students numbered 90; Methodist 15; Presby- 
terian 11; Congregational 6; Disciples 3; Church of Christ 3; African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion 2; Lutheran 1; and Evangelical United 
Brethren 1. Thirty-three veterans were enrolled. Eighty-eight col- 
leges and universities were represented in the student body. One 
student from a foreign country, Mr. Reinhard Grossman of Aalen/ 
Wuerttemberg, Germany, has spent the year with us as our “ecumenical 
scholar.” 


II. ADMISSIONS 


Sixty-five applications were received during the year. Twenty-three 
of these have been approved for entrance in September 1959. Four 
previously accepted bring the total to twenty-seven. Six have been 
rejected; nine have been cancelled; fourteen are under consideration. 
Eight have been given tentative acceptance for 1960. 

Among those accepted for September 1959, nine are married. Seven 
have children. Twenty are Baptist in their denominational affiliation ; 
three are Methodist; two are Congregational; one is Presbyterian ; one 
is Evangelical United Brethren. Twenty-three colleges and universities 
are represented in the group. There will be two veterans in the new 
class. 

The entering class for September 1959 will probably be as large as 
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that of last year with the prospect of maintaining the level of the present 
enrollment. 


III. GumpANCE AND PERSONAL COUNSELING 


In addition to the guidance given to students by the Dean in organizing 
their academic programs, all members of the Faculty have given freely 
of their time in helping students think through their plans in relation 
to particular vocational objectives. This has been useful in view of the 
freedom which our system of electives allows. The policy of extending 
the student’s term of study to four years in those cases where field work 
assignments are especially demanding has been continued. The four- 
year plan has been useful also in providing solution to complications 
which arise in a student’s personal situation. Not infrequently a man 
who has good potential for leadership may have acquired poor study 
habits that limit the rate of his progress and more time is needed. In 
this connection, it may be noted that fifteen out of the class of 34 enter- 
ing last September tested below 50% on the Reading Comprehen- 
sion Test Form T. Financial circumstances also sometimes make it 
necessary for a student to engage in secular work. About fifty percent 
of our enrollment this year registered on the four-year plan. This is 
an increase from last year of ten percent. 


Personal counseling has been unusually demanding this year on the 
time of both Administration and Faculty. Much of this has been related 
to clarification of vocational objectives on the part of students not fully 
committed to the parish ministry. More than in previous years, student 
problems have involved marital and family relations. Ninety of our 
students are married. Nine of the thirty-six who live on campus have 
twelve children. Fifty-four live off campus, mostly in parsonages. Of 
these, forty-four have a total of one hundred children. Thus fifty-three 
of our students are parents having a grand total of one hundred and 
twelve children. Families range from one child to seven. Twenty-four 
of these children will be “graduated” this year, but a reading of the 
horoscope of vital statistics indicates a full complement of “replacements” 
by next fall. 

It would be surprising if these family situations did not produce re- 
percussions in student life. Illness and economic needs have taken their 
toll this year in interruptions of academic studies, delays in completing 
assignments, not to mention anxiety caused by concern for wives and 
children, increased costs of living and medical care even though, in most 
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cases, attending physicians have been very generous in limiting their 
charges. 

All factors considered, it is remarkable that these married students 
have managed to keep going. Nevertheless, the trends require us to 
take a sober view of the situation if educational efficiency is to be kept 
at a proper level and our investment of time and money is to produce 
appropriate results in an increased proficiency in the ministry. 

The number of students requiring psychiatric care has been less than 
last year, but one acute psychosis led to a hospitalization that is likely 
to continue into the indefinite future. 


TV. INsTRUCTION AND EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


In previous reports, I have drawn attention to our experience with 
the new curriculum adopted in 1954. Two features of this program of 
studies were the reduction in the number of prescribed courses and the 
attempt to follow intensive treatment of selected subject-matter in each 
of the fields instead of the more conventional survey type of extensive 
study. Depth rather than coverage was the goal we sought. The period 
for the testing of this curriculum was set at four years. That time has 
now expired and a re-study is under way to determine what values have 
been derived from this experience and what revisions may be necessary. 
It is worth noting that the visitors appointed, at our invitation, by the 
American Association of Theological Schools raised a number of very 
important questions about some of the conspicuous gaps in our present 
scheme of studies as well as the theory upon which we based it. 

The University of Rochester has continued to contribute to the educa- 
tion of our students. Six young men took courses at the undergraduate 
level in 1958 to remove entrance deficiencies in liberal arts studies. 
Five students were enrolled in the graduate school for special courses 
which will be credited toward the Bachelor of Divinity degree according 
to the agreement with the University under the new plan of cooperation 
adopted in 1954. Tuition costs for courses taken to remove entrance 
conditions were paid out of the Baptist Union Fund which the University 
administers for us. The balance reported by the Bursar of the University 
of Rochester, September 30, 1958, including the annual increment, was 
$5,308.35. Expenditures since that date for tuition purposes amountet 
to $1,664.00. The balance in the account on March 31, 1959, was 
$3,644.35. : 


The decision of the Faculty two years ago to resume the program for 
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advanced studies leading to the degree of Master of Theology or the 
degree of Doctor of Theology has attracted considerable attention among 
“degree hunters”. Information about our standards has been a deterrent 
to the more optimistic among these. During the year two applicants for 
the doctorate and one for the master’s degree program were approved. 
One of these withdrew after the first examination; the others are con- 
tinuing their work with the prospect of completing it next year. One 
application for admission to the program is pending. 

Our program of Clinical Pastoral Training at the Rochester State 
Hospital has maintained a full enrollment since it was re-established 
last year. The maximum number that can be accepted for any given 
period is six or seven. Students who are able to elect this work are 
unanimous in acclaiming it one of the most significant opportunities 
provided by our curriculum. Our great regret is that the privilege 
cannot be extended to all. 

By your action in May 1958, three Graduate Fellows have been study- 
ing at other institutions during the current year. Mr. Frederick Sheldon 
Downs, Class of 1957, has been in residence at the University of St. 
Andrews, Edinburgh, during the current year. Mr. James Edward 
Cheek and Mr. Bruce Donald Rahtjen, Class of 1958, began their studies 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at Drew University last October. 
Last reports indicated that they were doing well. In addition to the 
two mentioned below, eight members of the Class of 1959 will enter 
graduate schools of religion next fall to prepare for teaching. 


V. RECOMMENDATIONS 
Action is requested on the recommendation of the Faculty that Mr. 
Jack Merle Averill, and Mr. Bruce Elwin Billman, both of the Class of 
1959, be appointed Graduate Fellows for a year of specialized study 
during the period 1959-60, and that an appropriation of $1,000 each 
be allowed to assist them in financing their work. Mr. Averill has 
been accepted at Harvard University and Mr. Billman at Princeton. 
Action is also requested on the recommendation of the Faculty that 
the Bachelor of Divinity degree be conferred upon the following members 
of the Class of 1959: 
Jack Merle Averill Richard Adrian Bowser 
Donald William Barton James Kenneth Brown 
Richard Victor Bergren, Jr. Ralph Stanley Casperson, Jr. 
Bruce Elwin Billman Anne Menasco Coker 
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Gary Vance Cole 

Lloyd Robert Demcoe 
Leigh Norman Deming 
Patrick Charles Finleon 
Verner Eugene Hertzog 
Frederick Miner Hudson 
Ernest William Kerrison 
Gordon Wendell Knapp 
John Lee Macklin 

Elsa Patt Marsland 
Richard Earl Mastin 
Willis John Merriman 
Harold Dale Moore 
Wesley Mason Olds 
William Leo Peacock 
Hudson Bissell Phillips, Jr. 


Allen Thomas Quindlen, Jr. 
William Gordon Rafnel 
Robert Carl Reynolds 

David Arthur Ryan 

Philip Dye Schaal 

Reuben Alphonse Sheares, Jr. 
Keith Ray Shinaman 
Frederick Barry Stipp 

Garth Raymond Thompson 
Paul Frederick Thompson 
Carrol Aurelius Turner 
William Tolbert Vandever, Jr. 
Robert Edgar Washer 

Ottie Lee West 

Wiley Howard White 
Thomas Gilkey Wylie 


Annual Report of the Librarian 
MAY 1, 1958—APRIL 30, 1959 


To the President of Colgate Rochester Divinity School: 


I have the honor to submit herewith my annual report as Librarian 
of the Divinity School for the year ending April 30th, 1959. 


SERVICE 

It is gratifying to report that total book circulation for the year 
reached 22,167. This figure includes 3,909 over-night books and 8,424 
books issued from the closed reserve shelves. A total of 1,786 titles 
were placed on “open” and “closed” reserve during the autumn and 
winter semesters. Outside borrowers withdrew 2,685 books. Evening 
attendance increased 595, or twenty-two per cent over the previous year, 
a total of 2,641 persons. Daytime use of the library by students and 
faculty likewise shows an increase. The publication of significant titles 
in paper back editions has enabled students to purchase at reasonable 
cost books they would otherwise be compelled to use in the library. 

The resources of the library are being used in larger measure by 
students from the University of Rochester and Keuka College. Students 
from other colleges use the library especially during the Christmas and 
Easter vacations. 

In order to bring together the American Baptist periodicals and litera- 
ture, a new magazine display rack was placed in the Reading Room early 
in the fall. Its usefulness has been demonstrated by student and faculty 
interest throughout the year. 


ACQUISITIONS 

A total of 1,259 volumes were added to the library during the last 
fiscal year. Of this number, 266 were gifts and 269 were bound 
periodicals. As of May lst, 1959, our library holdings amounted to 
97,784 volumes. 

The most significant purchase has been the acquisition of the current 
edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. Donors to the library included 
Dr. Wilbour Eddy Saunders, Dr. William H. Hudnut, Jr., the Reverend 
Frederick P. Taft, the Reverend Gordon W. Loomis, the American 
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Baptist Convention, the American Baptist Historical Library, the 
United Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., the United Church of 
Canada, and the National Book Foundation. 


A Memorial Book Shelf was placed in the Reading Room in memory 
of the late Emilie Spencer Deer (Mrs. Roy B. Deer). Books of special 
interest to ministers’ wives will be added annually from the income from 
the Emilie Spencer Deer Memorial Fund. 


CATALOGUING AND CLASSIFYING 


The total number of titles catalogued and classified was 708. Cards 
filed in the official catalogue totaled 5,241, representing 4,282 new cards, 
712 temporary cards, and 247 replacements and additions. Cards added 
to the shelf list catalogue amounted to 719, of which 607 were new 
cards, 82 additions, and 30 Sermon Index cards. The grand total of 
cards filed was 5,960. 


REPAIRING AND BINDING 


Books marked or remarked amounted to a total of 2,108. Author 
sketches clipped from book jackets and tipped into new books totaled 
556. One hundred nine books and 139 periodicals were prepared for 
commercial binding. One hundred three periodicals were sewed in 
red rope covers in our work room and 139 periodicals were checked, 
boxed, labeled and shelved in the unbound periodical section of the 
stacks. New labels were prepared for two levels of book ranges. Five 
ranges of bound periodicals were moved from the storage room to 
their original location on the first level of the stackroom upon the removal 
of books belonging to the Samuel Colgate Baptist Historical Collection. 


STAFF 


It is fitting that record be made of the high level of cooperation ex- 
isting among all members of the library staff. Miss Ethel F. Sayre 
continues to serve in a part-time capacity as cataloguer and classifier. 
Additional service requests from both students and faculty have been 
effectively discharged by Miss Eleanor M. Lussow, Reference and 
Loan librarian. Miss Etta M. Cook, General Assistant, has been re- 
sponsible for the work reported above under the heading, “Repairing 
and Binding.” 


Mrs. Shirley A. Mastin (Mrs. Richard E.), a former member of the 
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staff, returned to her former position as secretary-typist in the fall suc- 
ceeding Mrs. Audry B. Horan (Mrs. Raymond B.). Student assistants 
at the Loan Desk during the evening hours were Messrs. Samuel H. 
Bromfield and Bruce E. Billman. Mr. Reinhard Grossman served as 
assistant in the stacks. 


GENERALIA 

In addition to my responsibilities as Librarian of the Divinity School, 
I have had the pleasure of teaching the elective course in Public Worship 
during the second semester. 

I am grateful for the sabbatical leave granted me for the summer of 
1959 and the first semester of the school year, 1959-1960. The Amer- 
ican Theological Library Association Commission on Lilly Foundation 
Scholarships has awarded me a fellowship for graduate study at Columbia 
University and Union Theological Seminary during this period. 

Members of the library staff are humbly grateful to Dr. James S. 
Thomson of McGill University Divinity School and Dr. Jesse H. Ziegler 
of Bethany Biblical Seminary (Chicago), both of whom visited the 
Divinity School last December under the auspices of the American Asso- 
ciation of Theological Schools, for their very favorable comments con- 
cerning the Divinity School Library. 


Respectfully submitted, 
THEODORE Louis TROST 


May 7th, 1959 
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Colgate Rochester Divinity School 


1100 SOUTH GOODMAN STREET 
ROCHESTER 20, NEW YORK 


& 


TREASURER’S REPORT 


April 25, 1959 


FREDERICK A. PIOTROW 
Treasurer 


SECURITY TRUST COMPANY 
Fiscal Agent 


LINCOLN ROCHESTER TRUST CO. 
Investment Supervisors 


HASKINS & SELLS 
Auditors 
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ACCOUNTANTS’ OPINION 


Colgate Rochester Divinity School: 


We have examined the financial statements of Colgate Rochester Divinity 
School for the year ended April 25, 1959. Our examination was made in accordance 
with generally accepted auditing standards, and accordingly included such tests of 
the accounting records and such other auditing procedures as we considered neces- 
sary in the circumstances. 


In our opinion, the accompanying statement of financial condition and statement 
of income and expense present fairly the financial position of Colgate Rochester 
Divinity School at April 25, 1959 and the results of its operations for the year 
then ended, in conformity with generally accepted accounting principles applied 
on a basis consistent with that of the preceding year. 


HASKINS & SELLS 
Certified Public Accountants 


Rochester, New York 
May 9, 1959 
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April 25, 1959 
TO THE MEMBERS OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
COLGATE ROCHESTER DIVINITY SCHOOL 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


Gentlemen, 


During the past year, the assets of Colgate Rochester Divinity School increased 
$145,602.74. _The details of this change are set forth on page 8, schedule 1, which 
is presented in a new form that it is hoped will prove easy to read and comprehend. 


Summarized, it shows that: 


Endowment fimnds:increased 450 ce occas eee ces $135,736.09 
Plant: assets increased tia set eee ee a sh owe 3,057.54 
Current funds increased eset ee ares. ee oe 6,809.11 

Lotalersee sent eee Pe tic cas sos sc, oe $145,602.74 


The major portion of the increase in endowment funds stems from the year’s 
security sales which resulted in a profit of $119,880.91. This profit of course 
continues to belong to permanent endowment subject to the various restrictions 
of the individual funds. Incidentally, it brings the endowment fund “Net profit 
on securities sold” up to $693,039.14. Over a fifteen year period the writer 
has seen this account grow from a net loss of $142,940 to its present figure. This 
is to say that investment operations have added $836,000 to the school’s permanently 
productive funds. At the theoretical rate of return of 4% this means an increase 
in income of $33,440. 


A final report on Andrews House is in order. You will remember that last year 
the Property Committee was allowed a construction budget of $175,000 to build 
this apartment house. Final costs including building, contents, site preparation, 
and landscaping, totaled $169,550.54. Not only do we have a fine, attractive build- 
ing well and comfortably furnished and beautifully landscaped, but we also have 
a site spacious enough to accommodate two more similar buildings with very little 
additional preparation expense. 


After meeting all known expense, it was possible to accomplish the following 
out of this year’s income: 


(1) Transfer $3,000 to the Investment Reserve. 


(2) Reduce Plant Fund’s debt to Endowment by $12,000. Last year the debt 
stood at $127,000. It is now $115,000. 


(3) Set aside $12,225 to alter the Old Chapel. By this alteration we are able 
to relocate the Placement and Public Relations departments as well as the 
Highland Consumers Club and thus make available much needed classroom 
space. Also, we shall be able to accommodate the Baptist Union. 


(4) Use $2,057 to complete cost of the storm sewer from the area surrounding 
the main building to Highland Avenue. 


(5) And credit the balance, the small sum of $113, to the General Fund. 


One reason all this was possible was that the 1958-59 budget included provision for 
two new faculty members who have not yet been appointed. 


Finally, the market value of endowment assets totals $8,542,046. This results 
in a ratio of market value to cost of 164%. Last year the ratio was 148%. 


Respectfully submitted, 


F. A. Piorrow, 
Treasurer. 
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COLGATE ROCHESTER DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Rochester, New York 


Statement of Financial Condition 


April 25, 1959 


Assets 
Cost 
Market Value April 25, April 26, 
Endowment Fund Assets, at cost April 22, 1959 1959 1958 
Bonds » (schedule -4)) eens ere $2,410,528 $2,780,420.00 $2,514,350.00 
Preferred stocks (schedule 4) ........ 596,400 644,870.00 653,490.00 
Common stocks (schedule 4) ......... 5,240,941  1,480,790.00  1,506,820.00 
Mortgages sn rester ae oe oe eee 95,562 95,562.93 84,159.49 
mere ency. loansian. sry eee 2,258 2,257.82 4,552.44 
($3,137.82 less reserve $880) 

Due from Plant Funds .../......... 115,000 115,000.00 127,000.00 
Savino Ss eaCCOUltsmeeen re een eee 52,270 52,270.56 52,270.56 
Wminvestedmcasliame tees art eee ane 29,087 29,087.23 121,879.96 

(Lota eae Lae Dues aera $8,542,046  5,200,258.54  5,064,522.45 


Plant Fund Assets, at cost 


(Gals hepsi cuesyon Suh egies iat aye qe een — 21,059.45 
Gonstructionpeit sprLOstess, wees eee ee — 153,790.55 
Educational and general buildings ............... 973,360.44 973,360.44 
Dormitories and apartments J). .........0.- 5s 470,703.64 346,113.87 
Gontentsig eis ae ae eee 241,279.24 226,684.01 
icandeand improvements saan een te eee 216,586.82 177,864.28 

otal: .¢ eucran: Se to eee ae. Poe 1,901,930.14 1,898,872.60 

Current Fund Assets 

Gachronehandsandeiny panics ecu e ereeeae 45,353.18 40,222.77 
Savings aCCOUNUS arm seeeGar coed acc race crakear: 9,128.67 6,883.73 

Motaltcash ae. Ts Peer. Ae. en 54,481.85 47,106.50 
Imess#accounts paya plese ate eee ee —9,331.77 —9,011.58 

SU SEOIEINY, oe Abend nets ete te Ss id 45,150.08 38,094.92 
Accounts receivable .2....24.. 62.0. seeea.es esos 952.93 1,198.98 

Tern We eae sea oe 46,103.01 39,293.90 


Combined Total Assets. ta. Tk. ee $7,148,291.69 $7,002,688.95 
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COLGATE ROCHESTER DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Rochester, New York 


EXHIBIT A 
Statement of Financial Condition 


April 25, 1959 


Funds and Liabilities 
April 25, April 26, 


Endowment Funds 1959 1958 
Unrestricted endowment (schedule 2) ........... $2,440,237.64 $2,437,222.84 
Restricted endowment (schedule 2) ...... ease 1,801,874.33 1,789,033.95 
Net Drone onyseciinitics soldmraern ene 693,039.14 573,158.23 

otal vendowmentterer eee 4,935,151.11  4,799,415.02 

Reserve funds—temporarily functioning as endow- 
MMCNE LIAN, «24. eee ae te een 265,107.43 265,107.43 
EEOC Le acs ae te ae NS MEEK Osha 5,200,258.54* 5,064,522.45* 


Plant Funds and Liabilities 


Muerendawiment; Tunds)\-.-.,,raserwaaelea seis see See 115,000.00 127,000.00 
ETOnUES 1s ES Rey bd eer ee oo Oe ree ane, Brice aan 1,361,482.73  1,360,482.73 
From interest and profits on investments ......... 155,395.84 155,395.84 
From unrestricted endowment and current funds .. 133,261.40 119,203.86 
Brom’ unidentified, sources) i) f07.5.040 6. as aac davon 136,790.17 136,790.17 
Dotal ee eee ee eee 1,901,930.14  1,898,872.60 
Current Funds 

Unexpended restricted funds (schedule 3) ....... DLCGLAG 15,536.07 

Unexpended general fund 
ipalance. April. 26,509 some eee eee ae 23,757.83 23,570.87 
Add, excess of income of current year ......... 113.05 186.96 
Siib-total eee ener inte his ccs 2 23,870.88 23,757.83 
‘otal eeeria te tate a cee Pica kc ot 46,103.01 39,293.90 
Combined Total Funds and Liabilities ............ $7,148,291.69 $7,002,688.95 


*In addition to these funds Colgate Rochester has a perpetual one-ninth interest 
in the income from the Inman Fund held permanently by the Lincoln Rochester 
Trust Company. The Fund’s total market value at this date is approximately 
$145,000. The market value of our one-ninth interest is, therefore, $16,111. 
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COLGATE ROCHESTER DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Rochester, New York 


Statement of Income and Expense for the years 
ended April 25, 1959 and April 26, 1958 


Income 


Income for educational and general purposes 


Tuition sg: front cash coos erases oleae 2 onl aera 
fromsscholarshipsia@ meen eta eect ea ee 


Sub-total a4 Bee 3 een eee eee): eae 


Endowment income 
Bonds (Less amortization $1,590) ...................5. 
Preferred” Stocks week, Bee ee ene a bee arate 
COmMmMOr VStOCKS ey aa i od he re 
IM ortSa geste athe et tes ete iets eer aie a ene 
Savings: ACCOUNTS. meets cies cer aes oe os, wee 
Fnmart Bund yee rcise ate carat ce net eee 
Emergency #loatis 2-7 3.0 niet eee oes eee 


Sub=total Bice ete tee os ine oe eee 


Gifts 
ALE tat ag ee aca oie Os ee Ne Sw ols wie wile ceive sib eee 


Ghrurehies peep eee ee rane aS ke haere races 
ROC SETICS 2 1-AR ee Nee een nt caKa es SP NEES . See 


Stare yah eae mee Ce ne eee ha) irae isua cok See RE eae 


Sub-total seer ee eteticar. tee fc otic ncueee 
Fronts itinds Bee ese ee ess ee 
Deduct: Designated income 


Total for educational and general purposes 


Income for auxiliary purposes 

Dormitories and apartments 
Dormitories—our students ...............000 ce cece eee 
Dormitories—medical students ........................ 
Anartmentsmmemeie Gin care ocrakicte anno avas ae eee 
Conterencesrandssundty cite mei nea eer eet tne 


Refectory 


Total for auxiliary enterprises 


Total Income available for current use 


* Includes non-recurring gift of $10,000. 


April 25, 
1959 


$ 23,335 
24,980 


48,315 


78,214 
28,354 
161,291 
3,174 
2,245 
492 

90 


273,860 


9,512 
1,600 
24,403 
46,360 
918 
7,083 


89,876 
1,201 
—7,574 


405,678 


5,151 
3,430 
23,892 
3,073 


35,546 
18,738 


54,284 
$459,962 


April 26, 
1958 


$ 20,362 


21,899 


94,051 


—~7,245 


402,474 


6,091 
2,475 
16,409 
3,625 


28,600 


20,790 


49,390 
$451,864 
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COLGATE ROCHESTER DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Rochester, New York 


EXHIBIT B 
Statement of Income and Expense for the years 
ended April 25, 1959 and April 26, 1958 


Expense 
April 25, April 26, 
Expense for educational and general purposes 1959 1958 
Administration, publications, and placement services ...... $ 57,242 $ 55,787 
dnvestment 2.55. eee cao eee eee so Sa |e 8,254 : 
Puble-relations 2ee. 0 ten eo Oe ee Ret Po Sa 25,488 24,202 
Retirement benefits 
PGS) SIONS Hc 00 nc ree a Te Ee Tn oS rat no 8,760 10,148 
AMty Premise 44 eee oa nok co ee eer eee 10,739 8,650 
Bederal:,social ‘security :taxese se eee 2,064 2,058 
Major medical premtoms is t3s en eee eee 963 469 
Total: benefits. ee ee ero 22,526 21,325 
Instruction ©. 6.2.5 ee ee RS eI eae ras 155,232 141,758 
General, library s 5a. eee eae aoe re 23,758 22,006 
Scholarships 
General! 4c. ccaea es soe es Se oe ee cee eS 27,888 23,876 
her adale eo SEP dak i So ee ee, A ee ee eS 3,000 2,500 
AS lami Cabra stk Roce oe Re oe ee 119 360 
Rrompeiits? =. 2. ewes eee ae eee ea 918 3,299 
Total? scholarshingmesss. oer es each eet 31,925 30,035 
Physical. Plante Geducational jesse eee eee ee 41,396 56,625 
Total for educational and general purposes ..... 365,796 359,612 
Expense for auxiliary enterprises 
Dormitories and apartments 
‘Greyor and’ Paton Malo ae tee ee kine a 12,521 8,818 
Apartmetitss 2 Sie6 ce eee eee tte a rays Akin srcvar seo 251008 LO, 5h9 
Sub-total Gara ee ie: fen ayer nc noel ois 37,671 25,337 
Refectory ais ee eae one oe ee ave notes 26,970 26,598 
Total for auxiliary enterprises ................ 64,641 51,935 
Other Expense—annuity payments .....................05- 130 130 
‘Lotal ‘expenseweme eee ate eee es oa Ba 430,567 411,677 
Transfers : 
Investetient reserves ty 2 ee ecay ie ors oo ere aes 3,000 3,000 
PAlterations—Olds Chanel teeta ey tac ods oc a ote 12,225 — 
Plant Funds a/c Andrews House and storm sewer ...... 14,057 = 37,000 
Totals tratmeterste ste con. ee eee Aras ordi eau ote 29,282 40,000 
Total expense and transers: ic... cee wesc nese ene Soe MG 


excess of income tor the year ceed oan aoe Delete 
$459,962 $451,864 
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Schedule 2 
Analysis of Funds 


April 25, 1959 
1, Unrestricted Endowment Funds: 


General Endowment’ Find Sete een ee $ 583,956.07 
Greater Colgate Rochester Fund ................ 480,325.85 
Joth Anniversary? Fund | Si) sees «ica 58,809.80 
New World Movement Fund .................... 104,265.72 
John:-J.2Joneseitund us eee eee ee 650,042.32 
Professorspip: Pond ... 3. ae oe 299,520.43 
Anna lh. Saxtons hurd as eee eee 10,000.00 
Elenry A. Strone uridine a eee 25,000.00 
[Eloyds Emergency, Evid meee et eee 20,082.25 
Rassellt Colgate Hind see eee 10,000.00 
Mary MaMcIntoshsbiunde see eee eS 1,000.00 
Georze, We Atwell) Pundi =. ea eee ee 1,000.00 
mther ts WevBeaveny tund 9 mee ae eee eee ote 949.16 
School Student Body for A. W. Beaven Memorial 727.15 
Bishas ela Macks Hund 5 eee ee 15,000.00 
Plenrys Karke Porter Fund pen sea eon eee. 6,489.85 
ohne Mcintosh lind eC eae ere ee 7,135.65 
Jolmnuixes Meititosh: Eand) (b)imesenieees sath eee 1,000.00 
Janet? McIntosh Mind tao.) ee ee ee 1,000.00 
Carrel. Sonthy Pind =e eae ee ee 1,000.00 
Emma Bb Douglas! Bundi eerie coe ee 9,420.84 
AdagM. Dearing? bund eer ere ee ee 20,880.00 
Charles M. Thoms Memorial Fund ............. 10,000.00 
Wialdo .S= Butler Bunda eee eee 3,189.22 
ietherine Sa Kinzie Mundus eee ee 2,000.00 
Sadicutin Manzler@runds sae eer eee eer ea. 500.00 
Samuel C. Dare Memorial Fund ................. 23,850.00 
Tiavestment: Reserve sete ees See ee 91,593.33 
(creorciéllaeWixson: Mund. paar ee ee 1,000.00 
Leon -Yawger und 3: eee en ete ae 500.00 
‘Rotal. (ExhibiteA:) sewer meee eee tie ee hs $2,440,237.64 


2. Restricted Endowment Funds: 
(a) Lectureship and Professorship Funds: 


James. B-sGolgatée Funds oye en ae eno 25,000.00 
Jods Oslin Bindi serene he eres Ae 20,000.00 
Cornelius Woelfkin Professorship Fund ..... 101,321.00 
disevor JLectiteshin Hing ammeter nein: 10,000.00 
Wilfred W. Fry Memorial Fund ............ 14,000.00 
Albert; W...Beavens Hound sermer re eae. oe 50,029.00 
Rauschenbusch Memorial Fund .............. 36,204.30 
Wayland Ayer Memorial Fund .............. 25,000.00 
EuePerty Funds ee ees eee Vga eZ 5 
Arthur J. Gosnell Memorial Fund ........... 170,970.00 
Mr. and Mrs. William Winn Fund .......... 100.00 

Sub-total 2. Seen en Meee ere es ese 529,975.55 

(b) Scholarship Funds: 

Jolin I,J ones: Hutid erences see aa eee 651,508.61 
Matthias ont: undaeparasene ete are tt 3,000.00 
Mary Elizabeth Stewart Fund .............. 3,698.56 
Colgate Rochester General Scholarship Fund. . 207,890.34 
Alvah Pierce Memorial Fund ............... 113,415.61 
Hugh R. Jones Memorial Fund ............. 3,000.00 
irenes buell, Lewismeitndet nse creme tee ove 2,000.00 
iiezekiah Harveys lutide... soci gece tes oe 6,000.00 
Isaac A. Smith Memorial Fund ............. 10,000.00 
Sqatitz sELAVerstic ope tid wae. eaenrenmim te rr 2,000.00 
Getman-Babcock Scholarship Fund ......... 2,199.38 
Dorald F. Davison Scholarship Fund ........ 100.00 
Margaret E. Ebsary Scholarship Fund ...... 2,500.00 


Sub-total teerere tas whaseneed yaa tne 1,007,312.50 
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Schedule 2 
Analysis of Funds—concluded 
April 25, 1959 
(c) Library Funds: 


Ambrose Swasey Library Fund ............. $ 53,034.88 
General Library and Readingroom Fund .... 127,000.00 
Samuel Colgate Baptist Historical Collection 
Fundaceescues eae cnn pecie le dcaneal amr 47,028.33 
Emilie S. Deer Memorial Fund ............-.. 441.00 
Sub totale eek oo cere oe oon aes 227,504.21 
(d) Annuities : 
Delphine=sAntisdel= 2 anes cae'k se ee eee 2,850.00 
AHicetAy Chesters.. 2 nee ates Leite 1,000.00 
Carolinem Morey aust scans ee ee 480.00 
SHDEtOte Meier ar init a ee 4,330.00 
(e) Funds to perpetuate annual giving: 
Rests Menrier, Find ©. o) es eee a eee ete are 300.00 
Mrs. Frederick A. Cole Fund ............... 8,081.25 
ANNA Det lubpell. Fund =a ats eee ee 5,000.00 
Justin Wroe Nixon Memorial Fund ......... 900.00 
Sabstotell meet oc cre ais eek evaceiplatsiesne cathe eee 14,281.25 
(f) Sundry Restricted Funds: 
Frank Lemoine Wilkins Prize Fund ......... 1,200.00 
Emergeney Loan) Find) 4.6. J... u,820.060:- 10,000.00 
Isaac W. Grimes Rotary Student Loan Fund. . 931.84 
Alumnis Bund <target a 95.23 
The Reverend Enoch Pond, m.a., Memorial 
(hele Behar Sn ny OR EN ewer RET” 3,043.75 
MrsiB. ba Bixby go sete cee eee eee 200.00 
James Dalton Morrison Memorial Fund ...... 3,000.00 
Sabstotale.ce ascent ae 18,470.82 
Totaln( ExhibiteAy): coms eee os ee eee 


3. Profit on Securities Sold (Exhibit A) ..2....................-; 
Total Endowment Funds (Exhibit A) ............... 


4. Special Reserves: (temporarily functioning as endowment) 
library Reserves acwie. ee el he a 
Building and Equipment Reserve ......................... 
Reserve tor. Contingencies, 23.52. 0. 45...0.<05 0 eee 


$1,801,874.33 
693,039.14 


$4,935,151.11 


30,610.00 
150,042.99 


$ 265,107.43 
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Schedule 4 


Description of Securities 
April 25, 1959 


Par Value BONDS 
U. S. GovERNMENT 


175,000 U. S. Treasury Bonds 22s, due 1980-75 ......... 
50,000) Us S-aeireasurys Bonds s2sedue 1983 fee etc ee eae 


CANADIAN 


25,000 Province of Nova Scotia 3%s, 1964 ....... Pitt A. 
25,0008 Province of Ontarions2S 09/2, oe nr eee eee 
30/000" Province of @nebecezesel97l) ap see eee 


RAILROAD 


25,000 Canadian Pacific Cons. deb. 4s, Perpetual ........ 
25,000 Louisville & Nashville-Equipts. 3$s, 1964 ........ 


25,000 Oregon-Washington RR & Nav. Co. “A” 3s, 1960 


30,000 Pennsylvania Railroad Co. “A” 44s, 1965 ......... 
28,800 Virginia Railway Co. Inc. debs. 6s, 2008 ......... 


Pusiic UTILiIty 


25,000 American Telephone & Telegraph deb. 22s, 1975 .. 
25,000 American Telephone & Telegraph deb. 22s, 1980 .. 
50,000 American Telephone & Telegraph deb. 48s, 1985 .. 
50,000 Appalachian Electric Power Co. Ist 34s, 1970 .... 
50,000 Arkansas Power & Light 38s, 1985 .............. 
Zo000PAtanties City, Mlectrici2ss, J980Mer ease 
50/000 Boston Edison:Co, Ist “A” 23s, 1970). ............ 
50,000 Chesapeake & Potomac Tel. Co. of Balt. 34s, 1995 .. 
50;000 Cleveland) Electric! IlljGo: 3s, 1989.5). 5 
50,000 Columbia Gas System deb. K 4%s, 1983 ........... 


50,000 Commonwealth Edison Co. 3s, 1977 
50,000 Consolidated Natural Gas 3s, 1978 
50,000 Consumers Power Co. 34s, 1990 
50,000 Detroit Edison Co. Gen. & Ref. “H” 3s, 1970 
50,000 Duke Power Co. Ist & Ref. 24s, 1979 
50,000 Duquesne Light Co. 1st Mtg. 23s, 1977 
50,000 Hartford Electric Light Co. 48s, 1988 
50,000 Houston Light & Power Co. 3s, 1989 
50,000 Indiana & Michigan Electric Co. 34s, 1984 
25,000 Kentucky & W. Virginia Power Co. Ist 3s, 1979 
50,000 Louisiana Power & Light Co. 1st 3s, 1974 
50,000 Metropolitan Edison Co. 34s, 1984 
50,000 New York Power & Light Corp. Ist Mtg. 2%s, 1975 
50,000 New York Telephone Co. Ref. 2%s, 1982 
30,000 Ohio Edison Co. 34s, 1985 
25,000 Ohio Power Co. 38s, 1981 


Book Value 


$177,170 


50,000 


$227,170 


78,650 


136,710 


1,488,170 
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Par Value 


50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 


Shares 


500 
800 
500 
300 
100 
400 


Schedule 4 


Description of Securities—continued 
April 25, 1959 
BONDS 


INDUSTRIAL 


Allied Chem. & Dye Corp. debs. 34s, 1978 
American Can Co. debs. 32s, 1988 
Borden & Co. debs. 2$s, 1981 
Continental Oil Co. 3s, 1984 
General Electric Co. 34s, 1976 
General Motors Corp. 34s, 1979 
General Motors Acc. debs. 3s, 1960 
International Harvester Credit Corp. debs. 4%s, 1979 
National Dairy 34s, 1976 
National Steel Corp. Ist 34s, 1982 
Procter & Gamble 3s, 1981 
Service Pipe Line 3.20, 1982 
Shell Union Oil Corp. 24s, 1971 
Standard Oil of California 4%s, 1983 
Standard Oil of New Jersey deb. 23s, 1971 
Texas Corporation debs. 33s, 1983 
U. S. Steel Corp. s.f. debs. 4s, 1983 


Total Bonds 


PREFERRED STOCKS 


Pustic UTILIty 

Connecticut Light & Power Co. $2 cum 
Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc. $5 cum 
Consumers Power Co. $4.50 cum 
Dayton Power & Light Co. 32% cum Ser. “A” 
Duquesne Light Co. $2.10 
Indiana & Michigan Electric Co. 44% cum 
Kansas City Power & Light Co. 4.35% 
Kansas City Power & Light Co. 3.80% 
Niagara Mohawk Power Co. $3.60 cum 
Northern States Power Co. (Minn.) $3.60 cum 
Ogden Telephone Co. $5 
Rochester Gas & Electric Corp. 4% cum Ser. “F” 
Southern Indiana G. & E. 4.8% cum 
Southwestern Electric Power Co. $5 cum 


INDUSTRIAL 
Aluminum Co. of America 3.75% cum 
American Sugar Refining Co. $1.75 
Colgate-Palmolive Co. $3.50 cum 
General Motors Corp. $5 cum 
Marshall Field & Co. 44% cum 
United States Steel Corp. $7 cum 


Total Preferred Stocks 


Book Value 
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$849,720 


$2,780,420 


$433,390 


211,480 


$644,870 
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Schedule 4 


Description of Securities—concluded 
April 25, 1959 


Shares COMMON STOCKS Book Value 
RAILROAD 
3,000 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe .............-...eessseeees $41,280 
400 Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio (GTD) .........-.....0-00555 37,650 
S00°GreatieNorthernamerreer ck conse pee eee ee 35,120 
3 OO0MU niotre Pacific mmmsw eter ecto. ec ics al occ aemnaee eriere eae 26,060 
pe ENG 
Pusiic UTILITY 
3,800 American Electric Power Co. ...............000-02see eee 40,390 
605 American Tel. & Tel. Co. ............ bess ees Wines HE 88,260 
EOO0AClanticnCitya tly Cos ce. sete a ee, oe ee 10,510 
US00- Baltimore Gase& Electric, Colic mean see teiie tatets ores espe eee 48,070 
3:000sGimemnaty Gas,.ec Electric, Co. game en. ees tener ee cate 39,620 
1-600) Cleveland: Electric Illuminating \Co.. sma. ie ee ee 36,050 
600 Columbus & Southern Ohio Elec. Co. ..................-.- 14,880 
i 224e commonwealth idison Co: 2)... cc seem eae ci ieee 29,210 
1:000ContzEdisoncol New York=— sc eee eee eee 25,530 
15575>Philadelphias Electric. Go; . a4. eee ee ae eee 32,590 
—— 365,110 
INDUSTRIAL 
S/heAllied=Ghemicals Corp: ar ncavsae cone eas Ce ee 45,860 
SO GeAmmenricat: Cane C Ones cs agora each Oh oot hic neice SORT 21,700 
t5O0BAtiIantion Reming «COs cea irac: Ken ny. ais ne vido 04 6 outa 14,150 
LO40; Botdene Company sock ate ice Neue eer ces auaeacunieeinot ie agra clit 37,220 
1500 DuPont desNemours: (Go. miei, « cee ook ee eee 61,150 
S20Gmactmans Kodalesicompanivae os. 5 4s:be ac nen een cee 57,540 
2 Q00eGEenetalar lectric Company: 4..-44eeare bac oe ln es en f 
2: 008 2Gulti@ul Corp: «cic pple deen nee siee ee eets bec eee 40,220 
2,000 Humble Oil & Refining Company ......................... 20,730 
1500 eingersoll. hands Gompaniy.e ai) eee seers ee ee ee eee 24,980 
10002 intandi Steel = Compatiy 9 sa.cn e-sso2 ie nee eee ee: 29,950 
1,000 International Nickel Co. of Canada Ltd. .................. 34,340 
Z0o-international -Paperg. COs eersc< .. coer sni ek Aan ee ae 32,600 
G00TStandards Oil ofelndianag,.as. meee san ee eee 26,250 
(lle otandardeO (News Jersey) «cqsesn ae ec auc oe eee 58,940 
2000" Sterling Drugs Ines opening Fs it te Pe os cial or oO ae 34,370 
1000 Barons Cat bides Corpses cscs cet Aceh. «ee Re 25,400 
2500. UnitedeS tates<Gypsum™ Cogn sscen ncein sneak ee 43,280 
OOOH A Was Woolworths Company... ccmewnn cere ay ant abe one 42,380 
—— 680,740 
BANK 
800 First National City Bank of New York .................... 47,600 
600 Guaranty Trust Company of New York ................... 31,600 
1,040 Irving Trust Company (New York) ...................... 26,090 
BiZzeLincolnakochestere i rustiGo, ...50: oes ae ee 44,990 
2229 eee MOLreanye) Ome a iinein.c okie keke eee 50,170 
O0ORNewsYV orks Trust Companys .44...cens. aunee ae. on eee ; 
232,870 
INSURANCE 
800 Great American Insurance Company ....................... 1 
625 Hartford Fire Insurance Compan ees, ot tee aii0 
1,080 Insurance Company of North America ..................... 20,530 
61,960 


Latal. Common: SHOCkS fe $e tg os sh ee «ee $1,480,790 
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REGISTER FOR 1959-1960 


ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR 1960-1961 


@ Published six times each year, in October, December, January, March, 
May, and June, by the Colgate Rochester Divinity School, at Rochester, 
N. Y. Entered as second-class matter April 11, 1913, at the post office at 
Rochester, N. Y., under Act of August 24, 1912. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate of postage provided for in Section 1103, Act of October 3, 
1917, authorized July 30, 1930. 


@ Copyrighted by the Colgate Rochester Divinity School of Rochester, 
New York. 
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1960 

January 5 
26-29 

29 

February 2 
April 1-3 
15 

18-25 

26 

May 13 
19, 20 

20 

22 

23 


June 1-Aug. 31 
September 9,10 
13 


14 
October 24-31 
November 11, 12 
23 
29 


December 16 


1961 
January 3 
24-27 
27 
31 


Calendar 


January 1960 to May 1961 


Classes resume at 8:30 A. M. 

Autumn Semester Examinations 

Autumn Semester Ends 

Winter Semester begins at 8:30 A. M. 

Spring Conference on the Ministry 

Good Friday. No classes held 

Spring Recess, Convocation, and Alumni Week 

Classes Resume at 8:30 A. M. 

Final Date for Completion of Senior Work 

Winter Semester Examinations 

Winter Semester Ends 

Baccalaureate Service at 4:00 P.M. 

Annual Meeting of the Corporation of the Colgate Rochester 
Divinity School 

Annual Meeting of the Board of Trustees 

Convocation for the Conferring of Degrees at 8:00 P.M. 

Summer Conferences, Clinical Training, and Field Work 

Orientation Retreat for New Students 

Autumn Semester begins. Reception and Matriculation of New 
Students 

Public Opening at 7:30 P.M. Faculty Speaker: 
John E. Skoglund 

Autumn Semester Classes begin at 8:30 A. M. 

Seniors’ Conference at Green Lake, Wisconsin 

Fall Conference on the Ministry 

Thanksgiving Recess begins at 5:20 P.M. 

Classes resume at 8:30 A. M. 

Christmas Recess begins at 5:20 P.M. 


Professor 


Classes resume at 8:30 A. M. 

Autumn Semester Examinations 

Autumn Semester Ends at 5:20 P. M. 

Winter Semester begins at 8:30 A.M. 
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March 24, 25 
31 
April 1-10 
11 
May 12 


Spring Conference on the Ministry 

Good Friday. No classes held 

Spring Recess, Convocation, and Alumni Week 

Classes resume at 8:30 A. M. 

Final Date for the Completion of Senior Work 

Winter Semester Examinations 

Winter Semester Ends at 5:20 P. M. 

Baccalaureate Service at 4:00 P. M. 

Annual Meeting of the Corporation of the Colgate Rochester 
Divinity School 

Annual Meeting of the Board of Trustees 

Convocation for the Conferring of Degrees 


Introductory 


A es Colgate Rochester Divinity School is a corporation organized 
under the provisions of Chapter 418 of the Laws of 1927. The 
articles of incorporation were filed on July 11, 1928. The Colgate 
Rochester Divinity School continues the work of the Colgate Theo- 
logical Seminary formerly of Hamilton, New York, and of the Roch- 
ester Theological Seminary formerly of Rochester, New York. 


The Colgate Rochester Divinity School is a corporation composed 
of annual members and also members appointed by Baptist churches. 
Its president is The Reverend Wilbour Eddy Saunders, D.D., of Roch- 
ester, New York. It continues the legal existence of the Baptist Educa- 
tion Society of the State of New York organized at Hamilton, New 
York, on September 24, 1817, and of the New York Baptist Union 
for Ministerial Education, organized in Rochester, New York, on May 
11, 1850. 


The government and care of the Divinity School are committed to 
a Board of Trustees, consisting of thirty-six members, one third of 
whom are elected annually by the Corporation. The Chairman of the 
Board is Mr. Arthur L. Stewart, of Rochester. The Chairman of the 
Executive Committee is Mr. Thomas H. Remington, of Rochester. 


During their history these institutions have had many friends who 
have contributed generously to their support, but the income from the 
endowment funds is neither sufficient to meet the new and enlarging 
work of the Divinity School, nor to carry on its present tasks with 
the highest degree of efficiency. This can be done only upon the con- 
dition of the continued help of the churches and the beneficence of 


friends. 


Colgate Rochester Divinity School 


Wilbour Eddy Saunders, President 


Board of Trustees 


AR TH UR ls LE WAR Tereratics of cer citene eolaiciersietes sie. Chairman 
WALEEAM-S® VAUGHN: <strcte ci eesti entersrsemiacteert aeetar Vice-Chairman 
WINTHROP SS HUDSON Sec. fen te ares ielatae st eterere stale Secretary 
FREDERICK 7A. PIOTROW «aeracee- eee ear rear Treasurer 


Trustees Emeritus 
DONALEDsBy MACOUEEN jt ccisccnscc cure cole terete alert Morton 
TOTEN ER, SLATER eiite co asareisy- to arate avons stad race eeteeeneere ROCHESTER 


Members until May 1960 


MCEORES LeASEBROOKce arate een oe New York 
EDWIN. EDAH EL BER Grete er ne nec ennccr St. Louts, Mo. 
CHARTESHP DEP Warr aeiien at caet a sateen a. sie ROCHESTER 
JEADONAL DERE WSiiE RR — seen ba occ see ee eek eee ROCHESTER 

Wa BEAT RIR Ves REID ALE revoke cieciaas eltaceare ce are ee ROCHESTER 

fH OMASPHSGOSNELL Gisncw sce eee aie ROCHESTER 
HOWARDSJAEEN DERSON ie .. ) sacte pecs sar ose rae ROCHESTER 
THOMAS He Rie MIN GLO Ni vinieaticiiee ei cn erie eee ROCHESTER 

BD WINE We UIL BR tee oa ac yee San eee ee or wee ee RE New York 
DORES ARS SHARP He |. 2s sn ohio hee ee ees PASADENA, CALIF. 
WELT NEY toy Bas OY SAE LS, cada. s tate ante < bam pinabs ates Gime Hitrssoro, N. H. 


Pena ee OS ee oe a BUFFALO 


Members until May 1961 
KENDALEPE CAS TLE “|ko seer eee ne eee RocHESTER 


GEORGHFERS GOOLE Yas... 5.\do see en ae ee ALBANY 

COE VERAR DEDEEMS «ic succ eee nate eee re ee ROCHESTER 

A WEY EC Rp ALG PA tes, ain etieyoroe esa lene citataer tore Cena ROCHESTER 

KY eB Be PASH EDEN. 5) aa ken aco seceet a ae CHARLESTON, W. Va. 
TEOMA STERSEIA WIS Sct <c’cctary nanos sac eee oe eee ROCHESTER 
CORNEETS SWirabe abc Wi alee eee eee eee ROCHESTER 
HERBER UP ee ANS DAL Evel Ree > ae eee oe New York 
GEORGE: OS PHILLIES sapere. ace et eee PHILADELPHIA 
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ACRE URLS STE WAR eats See oe Geel = eh Sy, ROCHESTER 
PAUICESSWART HO Wpeeeame eo sre Catena ore HAMILTON 
WSL TA RECS: VA TG Be ok Be ve Se os ge tina ROCHESTER 
Members until May 1962 

CHARLES W.CARSO Nees te ee ie eens es oe ROCHESTER 
RAGE) eSB KCAS Ooo eee io) |) tenement cae ROCHESTER 
(CEVA REE Se Wie LEAT, cette ar: pane be ee et cee UTICA 

reo MAAR D> HORE METS T BR cyte teres tanita itt cae ROCHESTER 
Bie TOL O RR ERAAIN Bones ee ee. rad AM NCAT SYRACUSE 
eC DE EZA UB Bees oe Se pre ee ee eee cha ROCHESTER 
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Executive Committee 
THOMAS H. REMINGTON, Chairman 
WILLIAM S. VAUGHN, Vice Chairman 
ARTHUR L. STEWART, Chairman of the Board 
WILBOUR EDDY SAUNDERS, President of the Divinity School 
OREN H. BAKER, Dean of the Divinity School 
WINTHROP S. HUDSON, Secretary 
FREDERICK A. PIOTROW, Treasurer 
CHARLES W. CARSON 
C. EVERARD DEEMS 
WARD L. EKAS 
J. SAWYER FITCH 
THOMAS H. GOSNELL 
J. EDWARD HOFFMEISTER 
G. FRED LAUBE 
MAURICE A. ROWLEY 


The Faculty 


WILBOUR EDDY SAUNDERS, B.A., M.A., Ed.D., D.D., LL.D., L.H.D., Litt.D. 
PRESIDENT 
(1122 South Goodman Street) 


OREN HULING BAKER, Ph.B., B.D., Ph.D., D.D. 
DEAN AND ALBERT W. BEAVEN PROFESSOR OF PASTORAL THEOLOGY 
(721 Highland Avenue) 


MILTON CARL FROYD, Th.B., M.A., Ed.D.,-LL.D. 
DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH 
(1068 South Goodman Street) 


THEODORE LOUIS TROST, M.A., B.D., A.M.L.S. 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF BIBLIOGRAPHY AND LIBRARIAN 
(91 Commonwealth Road) 


JAMES RODNEY BRANTON, B.A., Th.M., Ph.D. 
JOHN B. TREVOR PROFESSOR OF NEW TESTAMENT INTERPRETATION 
(176 Gregory Hill Road) 


WINTHROP STILE HUDSON,@B-AS, B:.D3 PhiDs) DD: 
JAMES B. COLGATE PROFESSOR OF THE HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 
(159 Rockingham Street) 


HARMON ROBERT HOLCOMB, B.A., B.D. 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 
(254 Highland Parkway) 


ROBERT HOWARD EADS, B.A., B.D. 
INSTRUCTOR AND ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR OF FIELD WORK 
(17 Highland Parkway) 


WILLIAM HUGHES HAMILTON, B.A., B.D., Ph.D. 


WILLIAM NEWTON CLARKE ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF 
CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY AND ETHICS 


(25 Gregory Hill Road) 


J. ALVIN SANDERS, B.A., B.D., Ph.D. 
JOSEPH B. HOYT ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF OLD TESTAMENT INTERPRETATION 
(191 Highland Parkway) 


VINJAMURI E. DEVADUTT, M.A., B.D., Th.D., D.D. 
PROFESSOR OF ECUMENICAL THEOLOGY AND MISSIONS 
(77 Highland Parkway) 
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ROGER KINGSLEY POWELL, B.A., B.D., M.A. 
INSTRUCTOR IN SPEECH 
(36 Highland Parkway) 


JOHN EGNAR SKOGLUND, B.A., M.A., Ph.D. 
CORNELIUS WOELFKIN PROFESSOR OF PREACHING 
(1091 Highland Avenue) 


PRENTISS LOVELL PEMBERTON, B.A., B.D., M.A., Ph.D. 
ARTHUR J. GOSNELL PROFESSOR OF SOCIAL ETHICS AND SOCIOLOGY OF RELIGION 
(166 Rockingham Street) 


JOHN CHARLES WYNN, B.A., B.D., D.D. 
JOHN J. JOSLIN ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
(243 Rockingham Street) 


Not in Active Service 


ERNEST WILLIAM PARSONS, M.A., B.D., Ph.D., D.D. 
PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF NEW TESTAMENT INTERPRETATION 
(253 Alexander Street) 


CONRAD HENRY MOEHLMAN, M.A., B.D., Ph.D., D.D. 
PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF THE HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 
(Box 338, Avon Park, Florida) 


GLENN BLACKMER EWELL, M.A., B.D., D.D. 


DEAN EMERITUS OF ADMINISTRATION AND REGISTRAR 
LECTURER EMERITUS ON THE COUNTRY CHURCH 


(10 Brighton Street) 


THOMAS WEARING, M.A., B.D., Ph.D., D.D. 
DEAN EMERITUS OF THE FACULTY AND PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF GREEK EXEGESIS 
(Woodstock, Ontario, Canada) 


GUSTAV ADOLF LEHMANN, B.A., M.Mus., Mus.D. 


CHARLES PRATT PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF PUBLIC SPEAKING 
AND CHURCH MUSIC 


(633 Park Avenue) 


FRED HERMAN WILLKENS, B.S., B.D., M.Pd., Ph.D. 
JOHN J. JOSLIN PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
(150 Perrin Drive) 
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Annual Appointments 


DAVID ALEXANDER MacLENNAN, M.A., B.D., D.D. 
LECTURER IN HOMILETICS 
(120 Brookwood Road) 


DANA H. FEARON 


ASSOCIATE MINISTER, CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
INSTRUCTOR IN GREEK 


(72 Lilac Drive) 


GUSTAV ADOLF LEHMANN, B.A., M.Mus., Mus.D. 
VISITING PROFESSOR OF CHURCH MUSIC 
(633 Park Avenue) 


JAMES E. VAN VESSEM, B.A., B.D. 
LECTURER IN PASTORAL THEOLOGY 
(52 Azalea Road) 


Lecturer on the Rauschenbusch Foundation for 1960 


EUGENE CARSON BLAKE, D.D. 
STATED CLERK, UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
IN THE U.S.A. PHILADELPHIA 


Lecturer on the Ayer Foundation for 7960 


DANIEL THOMAS JENKINS, A.M., D.B. 
MINISTER, KINGS WEIGH CHURCH 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


Convocation Chaplain 


THE REVEREND EMLYN DAVIES, D.D. 
YORKMINSTER BAPTIST CHURCH 
TORONTO, CANADA 


Alumni Orator 


THE REVEREND BRADFORD S. ABERNETHY 
CHAPLAIN, RUTGERS COLLEGE—THE STATE UNIVERSITY 
NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 


Administration and Staff 


WILBOUR EDDY SAUNDERS 
PRESIDENT 


OREN HULING BAKER 
DEAN AND SECRETARY OF THE FACULTY 


MILTON CARL FROYD 
DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH AND ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 


FREDERICK A. PIOTROW 
TREASURER 


ROGER K. POWELL 
REGISTRAR 
MANAGER OF THE CENTRAL OFFICE 
WILLIAM F. DAVISON 
ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR OF FIELD SERVICES 


BIOREN R. PFAFF 
DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 


MRS. G. A. LEHMAN 
HOUSE DIRECTOR 


MRS. SARA SCRUGGS 
DIRECTOR OF FOOD SERVICE 


Mrs. Ernar T. ANDERSON, Administrative Associate, Department of Field Work 

Miss Marjorie A. EWELt, Secretary to the President 

Mrs. DzIntTRA SNIEDZE, Secretary to the Dean 
Miss Epiru L. Braack, Secretary to the Director of Rescarch 
Mrs. Jonn L. MILLER, Secretary to the Treasurer 
Mrs. Eucene A. Parsons, Alumni Records and Secretary to Dr. Davison 
Miss SuHirtey J. Barnum, Publicity Assistant 
Mrs. Marcaret Scuiep, Secretary to Director of Public Relations 
Mrs. Wi1iAm E. Jackman, Secretary in Department of Field Work 
Mrs. LAwreNcE F. BrsHop, Secretary to the Faculty 
Mrs. NorMAN C. Borey, Office Secretary 


Library Staff 
THEODORE LOUIS TROST 
LIBRARIAN 


Eruet F. Sayre, Cataloguer 
ELeANoR M. Lussow, Reference Librarian 
Etta M. Coox, Assistant 
Mrs. Raymonp B. Horan, Assistant 


Student Assistants 


CHarRLES S. ACKERSON WiiiAM H. Ports 
Epwarp E. KENNEDY 


Grounds and Buildings 
Frep J. QUETSCHENBACH, S‘uperintendent 
Raymonp MortsHAw, Landscape Consultant 
ail 


Colgate Rochester Alumni Association 


POOCHE mec. 6 geaiot teas 
First Vice President ..... 
Second Vice President .... 
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Officers—1959—1960 

Robert G. Middleton ’44, Kansas City, Missouri 
Harleigh M. Rosenberger, ’42, Detroit, Michigan 
Charles C. Roadarmel, ’26, W. Bengal, India 


ORG? >. ne eee Bradford S. Abernethy, ’33, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey 
INIECrOlOGtS tae arene eee Glenn B. Ewell, 11, Rochester, New York 


Faculty Advisor ...:...... 


Alumni Fund Chairman 


Chairman aoe ee 
Vice Chairman ........... 
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TERM Exprres 1960 


James B. Ashbrook 
Granville, Ohio 


Russell H. Bishop 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Lewis M. Brehaut 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 


James V. Davison 
Ithaca, N.Y. 


James M. Dick 
Alfred, N.Y. 


J. Paul Faust 
Albion, N.Y. 


Richard N. Hughes 
Rochester, N.Y. 


J. Henry Rood 
Groton, N.Y. 


Alumni Council 

Hugh F. Miller, ’45, Brockport, New York 
Donald N. Tubbs, ’35, Syracuse, New York 
Gordon F. Kurtz, ’52, Rochester, New York 


Term Exprres 1961 


Bryan F. Archibald 
Washington, D.C. 


Roy B. Deer 
Rochester, N.Y. 


Augus C. Hull, Jr. 
East Cleveland, Ohio 


Gordon F. Kurtz 
Rochester, N.Y. 


Livingston H. Lomas 
Pittsford, N.Y. 


Hugh F. Miller 
Brockport, N.Y. 


Gordon M. Torgersen 
Worcester, Mass 


Donald N. Tubbs 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


Winthrop S. Hudson, ’37, Rochester, New York 
Robert N..Zearfoss, ’39, Buffalo, New York 


TERM Expires 1962 


Howard C. Adams 
Palmyra, N.Y. 


Carl E. Dawkins 
Erie, Pa. 


Glen E. Hanneman 
Plainfield, N. J. 


Idris W. Jones 
Peoria, Ill. 


J. Ralph Shotwell 
Rochester, N.Y. 


Latta R. Thomas 
Elmira, N.Y. 


Nicholas Titus 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


George Kenneth Tuttle 
Rochester, N.Y. 


Forms of Gifts to the Work of 


Ministerial Education 


Due to the reduced rate of return on invested capital, income from 
endowment funds has been greatly curtailed. If the Divinity School 
is to be maintained at the high level expected of it, more endowment 
must be secured or income must be supplemented by contributions to 
the current expense budget. The following forms provide for both of 
these possibilities. 


Form of Bequest 


I give and bequeath to the Colgate Rochester Divinity School, a cor- 
potamon tocaed at Rochester, N. Y., the sum of... 9- ae dollars, 
to be applied to the maintenance of the Colgate Rochester Divinity 
School, under the direction of the Board of Trustees. 


Subscription for the Founding of a Scholarship 


I hereby agree to pay to the Colgate Rochester Divinity School, the 
CT aa) Se rag eee ee , for the purpose of founding a scholarship, the 
interest of this sum to be expended annually in aiding approved students 
in pursuing their studies for the ministry of the Gospel, and the scholar- 
shapiionbe siagied | Lhe} 2 ote Bi 22 Scholarship.” 

This form of giving for Ministerial Education enables one to leave 
a perpetual memorial of himself or of some departed friend. 


Sustaining Member’s Pledge 


For the purpose of giving greater efficiency to the work of the Colgate 
Rochester Divinity School at Rochester, and to enable it to carry out 
its plan of student aid, I hereby agree to pay the School annually, on or 
Shout thell saiday of 220. Poss , an each year, the ‘sum of). .77.). 
dollars; it, however, being understood, as the express condition of this 
pledge, that I may at any time terminate my obligations by giving notice 
of my wish, in writing, to the Secretary of the School. Name........ 
CO thigd Ls, eee) ea PAG) Adare te tae ee: 

Address communications to Frederick A. Piotrow, Treasurer. 
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Information 


Cultural Advantages of Rochester 


Re is a city of more than 350,000 population, closely sur- 
rounded by numerous thriving smaller cities, incorporated towns 
and villages. It offers to theological students a place of residence highly 
desirable in intellectual, aesthetic, and social aspects. The University 
of Rochester, historically related to the Divinity School, consists of the 
College of Arts and Science, the College for Men and Women, the 
Division of Graduate Studies, the University School of Liberal and 
Applied Studies, the School of Medicine and Dentistry, the School 
of Nursing, and the Eastman School of Music. Each of these makes 
its definite contribution to the cultural life of the city. Through the 
Eastman School of Music and related agencies, Rochester enjoys the 
privilege of hearing in concert or recital each year a number of artists 
prominent in the musical world. Symphony and Philharmonic orches- 
tras add to the musical advantages to be enjoyed in this city. The 
public schools of Rochester have a national reputation. The Rochester 
Institute of Technology enrolls several thousand students each year 
and gives training of the highest order in a great variety of practical 
lines. Several significant libraries are assets for intellectual culture. A 
new Central Public Library, the Sibley Music Library and the Watson 
Memorial Art Gallery are especially notable. 


The religious organizations of Rochester are many and strong. The 
Federation of Churches of Rochester and Vicinity, Inc., is one of the 
most efficient and successful in the country. The Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association is an important factor in the life of the region with 
a central building and several effective branches. The churches of 
Rochester are of many types ranging from the largest residential or 
family church and the institutional church to churches in newer dis- 
tricts and missions among the foreign-speaking peoples and the under- 
privileged. These afford abundant opportunity for observation and 
experience in relation to the work of the minister. Social and chari- 
table projects are well organized and serve the theological students as 
examples of such activities. 


The Divinity School enables the student to avail himself of the ad- 
vantages thus offered. He becomes acquainted with some through the 
14 
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medium of regular classes, to others he is introduced by means of 
visitation under the guidance of lecturers, and in others he becomes a 
participant in their activities. The purpose of these contacts is to 
ensure familiarity with certain social and religious agencies with which 
the Christian minister should work co-operatively. The cultural, social 
and religious contacts of the city are used as a means of a broader 
training supplementing that of the classroom. 


The Campus * 


The campus of the Colgate Rochester Divinity School consists of 
twenty-four acres, located at 1100 South Goodman Street, directly 
opposite Rochester’s interesting and beautiful Highland Park. It con- 
tains an amphitheatre, with a large stage and accommodations for 1200 
persons, tennis courts, baseball space, parking facilities, well-selected 
shrubs, beautiful roads and walks. It is only a few minutes by auto- 
mobile or bus to the principal railway stations and the heart of the city’s 
business district. The Divinity School campus is within easy range of 
the campus of the University of Rochester which is located about one 
mile away. The landscape architect was Alling S. De Forest of 
Rochester. 


Divinity Hall 


The main building is known as Divinity Hall. It consists of Strong 
Hall, Jones Hall, and the Ambrose Swasey Library. Strong Hall is 
a memorial to Augustus Hopkins Strong, D.D., LL.D., for forty years 
president of the Rochester Theological Seminary, to his father, Alvah 
Strong, its first treasurer, and to his brother, Henry Alvah Strong, its 
generous benefactor. On the main floor are the administration offices, 
classrooms, exhibit cases and lounges. On the second floor are faculty 
offices and various classrooms. On the third floor are auxiliary offices, 
an infirmary, superintendent’s quarters, and other rooms. 

In the foyer of the Ambrose Swasey Library are display cases and 
the card catalogue. The Cyrus F. Paine Reading Room, named in 
honor of one who was for more than forty-five years treasurer of the 
Rochester Theological Seminary, adjoins a well-equipped periodical 


* Two special numbers of THE Buttetin (November 1932, and November 1936) 
contain a complete description of the new campus and buildings. 
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alcove. <A cataloguing room, four levels of stacks, together with other 
facilities, make the Library one of the best equipped in the country. 


The Auditorium, with its large stage, projection and broadcasting 
facilities and a pipe organ, is admirably suited for public meetings such 
as the Commencement Exercises, the Foundation and Special Lectures, 
and for practical instruction in religious drama. Adjacent to the stage 
are dressing rooms. The North Gallery may be used as a small audi- 
torium, or for social purposes. At the end of the gallery is the Grace 
Beaven Memorial Room. The main floor will easily accommodate four 
hundred persons, and the galleries an additional two hundred. It is the 
center of the School’s social and public life. 

Jones Hall, named in honor of John J. Jones, a notable contributor 
to the funds of the School, has club rooms for faculty and students, the 
dining hall, kitchen and the gymnasium, with bowling alley, basketball 
and handball courts, shower baths and lockers. 

At the spring convocation in 1937 the “Andrews-Hale Chimes” of 
thirteen bells were dedicated. These bells are located in Divinity Tower, 
which dominates the entire campus, and add greatly to the life of the 
School. They are played from the organ console in the chapel. . The 
bells were given to honor the memory of Mr. Ezra R. Andrews, a 
member of the Board of Trustees from 1866 to 1900, and of Mr. 
William B. Hale, a member of the Board from 1907 to 1938, and its 
chairman from 1932 to 1938. 


The Samuel Colgate Memorial Chapel 


Immediately adjacent to the Ambrose Swasey Library there was 
erected in the summer of 1936 the Samuel Colgate Memorial Chapel 
and the connecting cloister. The exterior is of tapestry brick and 
Indiana limestone, while the interior is given an atmosphere of warmth 
and beauty by the use of red antique brick, with oak for furnishings, 
paneling and ceiling. The chapel will accommodate two hundred per- 
sons. At the west end, over the chancel, is a large rose window rich 
in symbolic religious suggestion, at the center of which is an adaptation 
in stained glass of Thorwaldsen’s “The Christ of Benediction.” The 
side walls of the nave provide space for six art glass windows within 
heavy stone arches, each window containing some symbol of the religious 
life. At the east end, over the narthex, are four lancet windows, il- 
luminated at night, bearing the names and figures of Roger Williams, 
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The Great Tradition at Colgate Rochester— 


RoGER WILLIAMS, ADONIRAM JuDSON, WILLIAM NEWTON CLARKE, 
WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH 
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Adoniram Judson, William Newton Clarke and Walter Rauschenbusch, 
while closer to the observer are four other windows with the tradi- 
tional representations and symbols of the four Evangelists. Here also 
is a bronze portrait plaque in memory of Mr. Samuel Colgate (1822- 
1897) executed by The Gorham Company, and donated by his son. The 
entire interior contains a wealth of decoration designed to create an 
atmosphere of worship. In the chancel, besides the pulpit and lectern, 
are the communion table into which has been built a reproduction of 
Leonardo da Vinci’s “Last Supper” carved by Alois Lang, a member 
of the Oberammergau family, the console of the organ and seats for 
the leaders of the service and for the choir. The carving is kept illu- 
minated by subdued electric lights. The contour of the campus made 
attractive rooms under the chapel possible. A robing room for the choir, 
the studio for the Director of Music, a practice room for the Divinity 
School choir and other facilities have been provided here. This wor- 
shipful center of the religious life of the School was made possible by 
generous gifts from the children and grandchildren of Samuel Colgate, 
prominent among whom was Mr. Russell Colgate, of West Orange, 
New Jersey. 


The Ambrose Swasey Library * 


The Library is the laboratory for the various departments of the 
Divinity School. At first it combined 55,000 volumes from the library 
of the Rochester Theological Seminary with about 7,000 volumes that 
were formerly used by Colgate Theological Seminary. The entire col- 
lection of Professor Johann August Wilhelm Neander, the famous 
church historian, enriches the historical section. Generous and impor- 
tant selections from the libraries of the late President Ebenezer Dodge, 
Professors Horatio B. Hackett, William Arnold Stevens, Walter Robert 
Betteridge, and Walter Rauschenbusch are found on its shelves. The 
gift of $25,000 by Mr. William Rockefeller, of New York City, which 
was to be entirely expended for books, furnished means for extensive 
and discriminating additions. Numerous and valuable accessions are 
constantly being made from the “Bruce Fund,” a legacy of $25,000 
from the estate of John M. Bruce, of New York City, as well as from 
other funds. A recent addition is an extensive and valuable collection 


*In the Rochester Historical Society Publications, vol. xvi, pp. 133-157, a com- 
plete history of the Library may be found. 
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of tracts and books published during the German Reformation. The 
collection contains forty-four items printed before 1530. There are 
included at least fifty works not found in any other American library. 
At least ten items are known in only from two to six copies. A manu- 
script copy of Bullinger’s work consists largely of material not in print. 
For the gift of this unique collection, the Library is indebted to Dr. 
Henry H. Covell, of New York, N. Y. 

In 1925, the Library received an addition of $50,000 to its endow- 
ment fund and in 1929 a gift of $100,000 for its new building from 
Dr. Ambrose Swasey, of Cleveland, Ohio. These are the largest gifts 
ever received for the Library from a living donor. 

The Ambrose Swasey Library, named in honor of its donor, was first 
opened for use in the autumn of 1932. It constitutes the west wing 
of Divinity Hall. It has dignity and beauty as well as ample space and 
equipment for the convenience and comfort of all who use the Library. 
The Reading. Room and Periodical Alcove will accommodate eighty- 
eight readers at one time. 

The Library contains 97,784 separate bound volumes, in addition to 
large numbers of pamphlets and facsimiles of manuscripts. Biblical 
and historical studies are aided by an excellent collection of maps and 
visual aids. 

The book collection is carefully and completely catalogued and classi- 
fied and from the standpoint of a working library it will bear com- 
parison with the best in the country. One of the prominent features of 
the Library is its accessibility. The “open shelf” system is in use and 
the students have direct access to the volumes, although a “closed sec- 
tion” provides safety for many rare items owned or on deposit. No 
unreasonable limitation is placed upon the drawing of books, and no 
student will find himself handicapped in reading or research. The 
Library is open throughout the year, except holidays and August. 

Books for recommended or required reading in the different courses 
are placed on reserve on the shelves of the Reading Room. 

The Reference Collection is housed in the Cyrus F. Paine Reading 
Room and consists of dictionaries, encyclopedias, periodical indexes, 
yearbooks, almanacs, atlases, biographical sets and other standard ref- 
erence works. About two hundred and fifty American and foreign 
periodicals, mostly of a theological and religious nature, are regularly 


received. Most of these are subsequently bound and preserved in per- 
manent files. 
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It is the constant endeavor of the Librarian and his staff to keep 
the Library in a high state of efficiency. A careful watch is kept for 
new publications. 


The Rush Rhees Library of the University of Rochester and the 
Public Library including the Reynolds Reference Collection are available 
for the use of students of the Divinity School, free of cost. 


The Library of the American Baptist Historical Society 


During the summer of 1955, the American Baptist Historical Society, 
a cooperating society of the American Baptist Convention, moved its 
library from Chester, Pennsylvania to Rochester, New York. At the 
same time, the Historical Society assumed the administration of the 
Samuel Colgate Baptist Historical Collection which, until 1948, was 
at Colgate University. The combined libraries, now housed in Strong 
Hall of the Colgate Rochester Divinity School, have been named the 
Samuel Colgate Baptist Historical Collection of the American Baptist 
Historical Society. 


The combination of the two largest collections of Baptistiana in exist- 
ence makes available in a single location the basic source of materials 
of Baptist history. The library consists of approximately 50,000 vol- 
umes as well as more than 200,000 pamphlets and reports. There is 
also an extensive collection of photographs, manuscripts, clippings and 
Baptist memorabilia. The most recently acquired of these historic items 
is the Dores Robinson Sharpe Rauschenbusch Collection containing man- 
uscripts, letters, and unpublished addresses of Rochester’s most famous 
Church historian and Social prophet. Noteworthy also among the 
holdings is the Henry Sweetser Burrage collection relating to English 
Baptists of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries which was pur- 
chased from Champlin Burrage, named in honor of his father, and 
presented by the late Richard M. Colgate. 


The library offers excellent opportunities for the study of Baptist 
life, and is accessible to all who wish to undertake research in this and 
related fields. Churches and individuals are urged to deposit records 
and historical materials, not only for safe-keeping, but to provide com- 
prehensive records of denominational history and doctrine. 


The Society publishes a quarterly magazine devoted to Baptist history 
and theology. This appears under the name Foundations. The Society 
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is also in the process of publishing a Baptist Bibliography, five volumes 
of which have been issued. Mr. Edward C. Starr is Librarian of the 
Society and Curator of its historical collection. 


Dormitory Accommodations * 
SIncLE MEN 


The Men’s Dormitory, a separate, fire-proof building in close prox- 
imity to the main building, contains 14 double, 1 triple, and 62 single 
rooms. Each of the two wings has, on the second floor, a club room 
with fireplace, furnished as a music room with piano and radio. 

All rooms are furnished, singly or en suite, with a comfortable bed, 
a chiffonier, desk and desk chair, an easy chair, curtains and bookcase. 
Students are expected to furnish their own bedding—two blankets, four 
sheets, and two pillow cases. 

No rent is-charged for the rooms, but a dormitory fee of one hundred 
and ten dollars ($110.00) for the academic year is imposed to cover 
depreciation, heat, light, and partial care of the room. 

In cases of minor illnesses, the residents of the men’s dormitory 
receive free medical care not exceeding one call by a physician per 
semester. 

All the above, including the use of an individual locker in the gym- 
nasium and of a post-office box in the corridor of Strong Hall, is 
included in the dormitory fee. 


SINGLE WoMEN 


A very small number of furnished rooms for single women students 
is provided on the third floor of Strong Hall. The fee for these is 
one hundred and ten dollars ($110.00) for the academic year. This 
includes medical care of one call per semester by a physician. Students 
are expected to furnish their own bedding—two blankets, four sheets, 
and two pillow cases. 


ANDREWS HoUuSsE 


These apartments, named for Miss Kate R. Andrews, generous bene- 


* Room or Apartment Deposit. In all cases, occupants of dormitory accommo- 
dations will be required to deposit a sum to insure the School against loss or 
damage to equipment and furnishings. In the case of rooms the amount will be 
$5.00, in the case of apartments it will be $10.00. 
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factress of the School, were erected in 1957 to complete the group of 
buildings provided for married students. Each of the twelve apart- 
ments consists of a living room, bedroom, kitchen, and bath. The living 
room, in each, is furnished with dining table, desk, bookcase, Simmons 
Hide-a-Bed, coffee table, end table, two straight chairs, an easy chair, 
two table lamps, a floor lamp, rug, window drapes, waste basket. The 
bedroom contains a double bed with mattress and pad, two straight 
chairs, two scatter rugs, combination dressing table and closets, and 
window drapes. The kitchen is equipped with cupboards, electric stove, 
electric refrigerator, and automatic disposal. The bathroom has tub 
and other appropriate fixtures. The rent is fifteen dollars ($15.00) per 
week. Reservation, as in all of the other residence halls, is accomplished 
by making a ten dollar ($10.00) deposit. 


BEAVEN HOUSE 


These apartments for married students were erected in 1936 and 
provide housekeeping accommodations for couples without children. 
Each apartment consists of a large living room with a disappearing bed, 
a kitchenette, bathroom and dressing closet. Two of the twelve apart- 
ments have a separate sleeping room. The rent for the small apartments 
is $11.00 weekly ; for the larger apartments the charge is $12.00. In the 
basement is a large common room with fireplace, furnished for social 
and recreational purposes, and individual storage cubicles. Jt is not 
possible to allow pets in any of the School’s apartments. 


APARTMENT FURNISHINGS 
Apartments in Beaven House are of two types: 


Those consisting of living room, kitchenette, and bathroom, and those 
consisting of living room, bedroom, kitchenette, and bathroom. In the 
former, the living room is furnished with rug, bed, two side chairs, two 
armchairs, table, desk, two bookcases, desk lamp, table lamp, floor lamp, 
wastebasket, and curtains. The kitchenette has curtains, tea kettle, dish 
pan, bread and cake box, wastebasket, mop pail, dust mop, dust pan, 
broom, step-ladder stool. A shower curtain is furnished in the bathroom. 


In the second type of apartment, the living room is furnished with 
two rugs, two side chairs, two armchairs, table, desk, two bookcases, 
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desk lamp, table lamp, floor lamp, studio couch, wastebasket, curtains. 
The bedroom is furnished with double bed, mattress with pad, two pil- 
lows, two rugs, two dressers, mirror, two side chairs, wastebasket, cur- 
tains. The bathroom has shower curtain, toilet brush, window curtains. 
The kitchenette has curtains, tea kettle, dish pan, wastebasket, mop pail, 
dust mop, dust pan, broom, step-ladder stool, bread and cake box. 


AXLING HovusE 


A residential building containing six apartments was erected opposite 
Beaven House in 1936 for the use of missionaries on furlough, especially 
such as desire to pursue further studies at the Divinity School, the 
University of Rochester or the Eastman School of Music. Two of these 
apartments constitute a memorial to the Reverend A. Judson Barrett, 
D.D., of the Class of 1876 and his wife—the father and mother of Mrs. 
William A. Montgomery. Two others are in memory of Mrs. Alice H. 
Bennett of Hartford, Connecticut, and were made possible by a gift 
from her two sisters, the Misses Mary and Edith Howard. The two 
remaining apartments were provided by Mrs. Marguerite G. Strong, one 
in memory of the Reverend Charles B. Tenney, D.D., of the Class of 
1900, and his wife, and the other a memorial to Mrs. Elizabeth G. Moody, 
wife of the Reverend Thomas Moody, D.D., of the Class of 1890. 

Two of these apartments have a large living room, kitchenette, dress- 
ing room, bathroom and a separate sleeping room; four of them have 
the same with the addition of a dinette and a second sleeping room. 
All of the living rooms are equipped with a studio day bed. There is 
a common playroom in the basement and individual family storage 
cubicles. The rent for the smaller apartments is $12.50 weekly; the 
charge for the larger apartments is $15.00. 


EATON Hatt AND Trevor Hatt APARTMENTS 


In 1945, the Divinity School converted one wing of the Men’s Dor- 
mitory into apartments for married students. These, with four recent 
additions in Trevor Hall, will accommodate fourteen couples. The 
apartments consist of a bedroom with double bed and mattress, a living 
room furnished with rug, table, chairs and closet space. A “community 
kitchen” is provided for each five couples with separate stove, work 
and utensil space, storage and refrigeration. The weekly rental is 


$11.00-13.00. 
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The Divinity School reserves the right to increase the weekly rentals 
if necessary. The residence of all student occupants terminates at the 
time of their graduation. 


Apartments are assigned on the basis of the priority acquired by the 
date of application for admission, the time formal request is made to 
the Dean, proper distribution of housing among residents and students 
accepted for entrance. Residence on campus does not automatically 
confer priority over incoming students. 

Further information concerning these apartments may be secured 
from the Dean. 


Montgomery House 


The home of the President, situated near the main building, was 
largely the gift of Mr. and Mrs. William A. Montgomery, the former 
being a trustee of the Baptist Education Society. 

The architect of the entire group of buildings was Mr. James Gamble 
Rogers, of New York. 


Public Exercises 


Graduating Exercises were held on Monday, May 18, 1959. The 
Convocation Address was delivered by The Reverend Edwin T. Dahl- 
berg, D.D., President of the National Council of Churches and Pastor 
of the Delmar Baptist Church of St. Louis. His subject was “Truth 
Before Freedom.” The address to the Graduating Class was given by 
Professor Fred Herman Willkens of the Divinity School Faculty. The 
Baccalaureate Service was conducted by President Wilbour Eddy 
Saunders, D.D., LL.D., in connection with a service of Holy Com- 
munion for the graduates, their families, and friends. The subject of 
his address was “I Could Wish.” The Degree of Bachelor of Divinity 
was conferred upon forty members of the Class of 1959. 


The Public Opening 


The Public.Opening of the Divinity School occurred on Tuesday 
evening, September 15, 1959. The principal address was delivered by 
Professor V. E. Devadutt, whose subject was “Mid-Twentieth Century 
World—Where Do We Go From Here?” Dr. Hugh Chamberlain Burr, 
Executive Secretary of the Federation of Churches of Rochester and 
Vicinity, spoke for the cooperating denominations. Mr. William S. 
Vaughn spoke in behalf of the Board of Trustees. 


Chapel Exercises 


Services of worship are held in the Samuel Colgate Memorial Chapel 
on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday mornings of each week, 
from 10:40 to 11:05 o’clock. Members of the Faculty and Senior Class 
share responsibility for these services. 


Endowed Lectures 
THE TREvoR-JONES LECTURES 


By the generosity of Mrs. John B. Trevor, of Yonkers, N. Y., a sum 
of ten thousand dollars was presented to the Divinity School for the 
purpose of establishing a lectureship in memory of the late John B. 
Trevor. It provides for the delivery from time to time of lectures sup- 
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plementary to the regular course of instruction by men eminent in their 
several departments upon subjects related to theological study. 


THE FrRaNcIS WAYLAND AYER LECTURESHIP 


This lectureship was founded in May 1928, by Mr. and Mrs. Wilfred 
W. Fry, of Camden, New Jersey, in memory of Mrs. Fry’s father, the 
late Francis Wayland Ayer. Under the terms of the foundation, the 
lectures are to fall within the broad field of the history or the interpre- 
tation of the Christian message. These lectures are now given in alter- 
nate years and are subsequently published in expanded form. 

The lecture for 1959 was on the theme, “What Alienates Modern 
Man from Christianity.” The lecturer was Dr. Rudolph Bultmann of 
the University of Marburg, Germany. 


THe RAUSCHENBUSCH MEMmoRIAL LECTURESHIP 


The founding of a lectureship in memory of the late Professor Walter 
Rauschenbusch was made possible through the contributions of friends 
in connection with the successful forward movement of the Divinity 
School in 1929. The lectureship was inaugurated in 1931 with the 
provision that the themes in successive years should be chosen in the 
field of applied Christianity. These lectures are delivered annually at 
the Spring Convocation, and others as announced. The lectures are 
later set forth in more ample form for publication. 

The theme of the Rauschenbusch Lectures for 1959 was “Kairos and 
Utopia”. The lecturer was Dr. Paul Tillich, University Professor at 
Harvard University. 


Spring Convocation, 1960 


Beginning on Monday, April eighteenth, and continuing through 
Wednesday, April the twentieth, the Annual Spring Convocation will be 
Id. 
a Rauschenbusch Memorial Foundation will present this year a 
lecture by Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, Stated Clerk of the United Pres- 
byterian Church, U. S.A. His subject will be “The Moral Respon- 
sibility of the Church in a Secular Society.” 
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Preceding each day’s lectures, a devotional address will be given at 
the Morning Worship Service in the Samuel Colgate Memorial Chapel. 
The Chaplain for 1960 will be Dr. Emlyn Davies, Minister, Yorkminster 
Baptist Church, Toronto, Canada. At the Alumni Dinner on Wednes- 
day evening, The Reverend Bradford S. Abernethy, Chaplain, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, New Jersey, will deliver the Alumni 
Oration. 

The Ayer Lecturer for 1960 will be Dr. Daniel Jenkins, Minister, 
King’s Weigh House Church, and Visiting Professor at the University 
of Chicago. 

It is expected that many of the alumni of the School will return for 
this week, and that their number will be augmented by ministers and 
others from Rochester and vicinity. The Faculty considers the lectures, 
conferences and addresses of this Convocation as a part of the regular 
educational program of the School, and also as a contribution to the 
wider service of the Divinity School to the community. Every alumnus 
who can do so is urged to avail himself of these advantages and all 
others interested are invited to attend. 


Special Lectures and Sermons 


From time to time during the academic year, the Divinity School 
invites eminent specialists and preachers to appear on its platform and 
in its pulpit. 


Organizations 


The Students’ Organization 
gz 


1 pas students of the Divinity School are largely self-governing. 
They are organized under the name of “The Students’ Association 
of the Colgate Rochester Divinity School.” The executive group is 
known as “The Student Executive Council” and is composed of the 
officers and representatives of the various classes. The activities of 
the Student Body are directed by a number of committees which work 
in close collaboration with the President of the Divinity School. 


Refectory 


An unusually fine dining hall has been provided by the Divinity 
School. Board of wholesome quality is furnished under the manage- 
ment of the Administration at a low rate, made possible by underwriting 
by the School. 


The Alumni 


In connection with the Commencement of 1929 an Alumni Associa- 
tion of the Colgate Rochester Divinity School was organized. All 
graduates of the Colgate Theological Seminary and of the Rochester 
Theological Seminary were enrolled as members. The purpose of the 
organization is the cultivation of fellowship and of interest in theological 
education among the graduates. The annual meeting of the Association 
occurs during the Spring Convocation. 

The Divinity School is conscious of the important part which the 
alumni can play in its life. Endeavors are made to keep in constant 
touch with those who have graduated. In various sections of the coun- 
try, state organizations of the Alumni have been formed and are active. 
The four issues of the Alumni News go each year to all members of 
the Alumni Association so far as their addresses are known. Any 
alumnus who fails to receive them will confer a favor by informing 
the Divinity School office. A decennial General Catalogue containing 
biographical sketches of all alumni, 1822-1930, was published in Sep- 
tember 1930. The latest supplement was published in October 1952. 
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The Divinity School Chorus 


Upper Classmen electing Courses P.T. 132abc, constitute the Divinity 
School Chorus. This class is primarily conducted for advanced Voice 
Training and introduction to Church Music Appreciation. The Chorus 
each year accepts a limited number of appointments for local and out- 
of-town appearances and radio programs. The group has at various 
times been on the American Baptist Convention programs, and has 
sung for New-York State Conventions and other church assemblies. 
Selected members sing in the Chapel Choir at the daily Chapel Exercises 
of the Divinity School. Special programs are given in celebration of 
Christmas and Easter. 


Student Service in the Churches 


All students in the Divinity School are required to engage in some 
form of service with churches as a part of their educational preparation 
for the ministry. A considerable number teach in the church schools, 
assist in young people’s work, or conduct boys’ clubs, either on a 
voluntary or remunerative basis. Others serve as pastors. The religious 
work which these students perform is always well received, and has 
proved itself fruitful both in service to the churches and in the practical 
training of the students. Correspondence relating to student field work 
should be addressed to Professor Milton C. Froyd. 


Television Program 


Beginning Sunday, October 14, 1956, the Divinity School inaugurated, 
in cooperation with WVET-TV of Rochester, a special Sunday morning 
feature entitled Sunday. It is a service of worship, and includes church 
music, a story dramatized in terms of an interview, and a brief message 
for the day. Mr. Edward Willingham, who is engaged in special study 
at the Divinity School in preparation for a radio-TV ministry, is respon- 
sible for the preparation of the script and arrangements. The Reverend 
George W. Hill, pastor of Lake Avenue Baptist Church, serves as 
moderator. Members of the Divinity School staff serve in an advisory 
capacity. 


Conditions of Residence 


and Graduation 


Admission 


HE Divinity School admits men and women of Christian character 

and approved educational attainment from any Christian denomi- 
nation. The curriculum is primarily designed for the training of pas- 
tors and preachers for work at home and abroad. In addition the School 
admits persons of equal qualifications who wish to fit themselves for 
other forms of Christian leadership. 


An applicant for admission to a course leading to graduation includ- 
ing the conferring of the Bachelor of Divinity degree is required to 
furnish evidence of graduation from an approved college or university, 
including Colleges of Agriculture in accordance with the program for- 
mulated by the Conference on Co-operation between Colleges of Agri-- 
culture and Theological Seminaries.* 


Blanks upon which application for admission should be made may be 
secured from the Registrar on request. Each application will be judged 
upon its merits, and the School reserves the right to refuse any applica- 
tion without expressed reason. The documents listed below are required 
as a part of the application for admission. In cases of documents from 
Oriental institutions they should be accompanied by a translation into 
English. 

(a) A statement of Christian experience and personal history. 

(b) A transcript of all academic work above high school grade show- 
ing at least ninety (90) semester hours of arts and science courses, and 
including a certificate of college graduation. 

(c) A license to preach from some responsible ecclesiastical body. 

(d) Certificates of good character from the head of the school most 
recently attended, and from two other persons, preferably clergymen 


of recognized standing. 
(e) In case of a transfer from another theological school a transcript 


*In appraising the value of college degrees, the ratings of such standardizing 
agencies as the Association of American Universities, the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and the Education Department of 
the State of New York are, in general, followed. 
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of completed courses and a statement of honorable dismissal from that 
school. 


(f) Two small unmounted photographs. 


(g) In the case of a student coming from a college under the auspices 
of the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society a certificate of approval 
from the Committee of Reference on that particular field. Such of the 
required documents as do not accompany the application must be on file 
before matriculation is completed. It is highly desirable that application 
should be made as soon as a decision has been reached in order that 
due time may be given to collect the necessary credentials. 


The Colgate Rochester Divinity School urges upon all who are con- 
templating theological training the importance of proper breadth and 
balance in their college preparation. The college student who is pre- 
paring for a theological seminary is advised to avoid specialization in 
religion in his college studies. The student’s college training should 
result in an-ability to use English correctly, to think clearly, and to 
make scholarly use of at least one foreign language; it should acquaint 
him with the world of nature as well as with the world of men and 
ideas in which he lives; and it should result in a genuine sense of 
achievement on his part. 


The Divinity School strongly recommends that among the total num- 
ber of semester hours required in order to achieve college graduation, 
the following should be included as a minimum: 


English Composition and Literature, 12-18 semester hours. 

Philosophy, a course in either Introduction to Philosophy or the 
History of Philosophy, and a course in either Ethics or Logic. 

General History, 6-9 semester hours. 

Psychology, 6 semester hours. 

Foreign Languages, reading ability in at least one. 

Natural Science, one course in Physical and one in Biological 
Science. 

The Social Sciences, courses in Economics, Sociology, Government, 
Social Psychology, Education, 9-18 hours. 

Religion, 6-9 hours. 


The Divinity School will study the college transcripts of candidates 
for admission to its courses with the foregoing recommendation in mind. 
The Faculty of the Divinity School reserves the right to prescribe 
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additional work in any of the above subjects to entering students 
whose preparation in the same is markedly deficient. 


Any applicant who has completed one or more years of the regular 
course in an approved theological seminary and who brings a certificate 
of credits and of honorable dismissal will be admitted to the Second 
Year Class provided his transcript shows that he has completed equiv- 
alents of the prescribed courses. All entering students pay a matric- 
ulation fee of five dollars ($5.00). 


Further information and application forms may be secured by writing 
to Dr. Oren H. Baker, Dean, or Mr. Roger K. Powell, Registrar, 1100 
South Goodman Street, Rochester 20, New York. 


PRETHEOLOGICAL STUDENT GRANTS 


Since the Colgate Rochester Divinity School receives no funds through 
denominational contributions, its aid to Baptist ministerial students in 
college ts limited to students enrolled in the two colleges mentioned below. 


STUDENT GRANTS IN COLGATE UNIvERsITy. The Colgate Rochester 
Divinity School offers a certain number of grants, available at Colgate 
University, to young men preparing to enter the regular course in the 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School. In order to be eligible for a grant, 
a student must maintain a ratio between the number of semester hours 
and quality points of 1:1.1. This provision does not apply to members 
of the Freshman Class. Qualifying students may receive a grant which 
provides the sum of seventy-five dollars ($75) in the first year, eighty- 
seven dollars and fifty cents ($87.50) in the second year, and one hun- 
dred fifty dollars ($150) in each of the two final years, all to be paid 
by the Treasurer of the School into the treasury of the University to 
apply on tuition. Applicants for these grants are advised to correspond 
with the president of Colgate University, or with the Dean of the 
Divinity School. 


STUDENT GRANTS IN THE UNIVERSITY OF RocuestTEr. The Colgate 
Rochester Divinity School has at its disposal the income from certain 
funds in the custody of the University of Rochester, available primarily 
to persons who are preparing themselves to enter the regular course 
at the Colgate Rochester Divinity School. A regularly matriculated 
student in the University, approved by the School, may receive a grant 
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to apply on tuition, provided that no grant shall exceed two hundred and 
twenty-five dollars ($225) in any one year. These grants will be recog- 
nized by the Scholarship Committee of the University, provided the 
student is eligible to receive aid under the rules of the University, which 
at present require that the student rank in the upper half of the class. 
The grants will be paid in orders upon the University Bursar. Any 
existing surplus in the income may be applied to the payment of fees 
in the Graduate or Extension Divisions of the University. Applicants 
for these grants are advised to correspond with the Secretary of the 
Grant Committee of the University, or with the Dean of the Divinity 
School. 

These grants in both Colgate University and the University of Roch- 
ester are not, however, guaranteed against possible reduction by the 
School in case of necessity. 


Preparation of Chaplains 


Graduates of this Divinity School are accepted by both the Army and 
the Navy for appointments as Chaplains, provided they meet the require- 
ments other than theological which the Services prescribe, and that 
vacancies in either Chaplains’ Corps exist. This Divinity School was 
approved by the Navy Department as an institution within the Naval 
V-12 Chaplaincy Training Program. 


Requirements for Graduation 


This Divinity School requires at least ninety-four (94) semester hours 
of resident graduate study for graduation, forty-four (44) of these hours 
being prescribed, and fifty (50) hours being elective. The prescribed 
courses are those considered by the Faculty to be basic both in content 
and method. Theological courses previously offered as a part of the 
requirements for a degree already received will not be credited toward 
a degree from this School. For schedule of hours see pages 43-44. No 
student will be recommended for graduation unless all institutional bills 
have been paid, and his record with the Library has been cleared. 

A thorough grounding in Biblical Studies, Church History, Theology 
and Philosophy of Religion, Culture and Personality, and Pastoral 
Theology, is considered a matter of prime importance to success in 
the work of the ministry. As the School of Law insists upon the 
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candidate’s attainment of a certain minimum of knowledge with re- 
gard to all the main branches of legal science, and much knowledge 
about Contracts is no equivalent for the absence of knowledge about 
Evidence; as the School of Medicine will not graduate a student who 
has never studied Anatomy, whatever his achievements in Materia 
Medica, so this Divinity School refuses to confer its degree upon any 
student who is not reasonably proficient in all the principal areas of 
theological science. 


In calculating the requirements for graduation, the following schedule 
will be used: 


(1) A credit hour is one class hour of instruction or one field work 
hour per week for the period of a semester. 

(2) Students who contemplate completing the course in three years 
will carry an academic load of sixteen hours per week during the first 
two years. Credit of two hours will be given for field work during the 
first year and two hours during the second year. During the third 
year such students will carry an academic load of fifteen hours per 
week. No credit will be given for field work in the third year. 

(3) Beginning with the academic year 1952-53, all students serving 
as pastors of churches will be required to extend their course to four 
years. Such students will have a class load of twelve hours for the 
first two years. During the third year students on this plan will have 
an academic schedule of eleven hours without credit for field work. 
During the fourth year the schedule will be twelve hours of academic 
studies each semester. 

(4) All of the above schedules are considered by the Divinity School 
to be full time schedules. 

(5) While actual credit hours for field work are not assigned, except 
as indicated above, every student is expected to engage in field work 
throughout his entire course. His performance in this responsibility is 
appraised by the Faculty and satisfactory attainment is a part of the 
requirement for graduation. Failure to achieve this result may lead to 
the withholding of the degree, even though all academic courses have 
been passed. 


The Prescribed Courses 
At the conclusion of the work of the First Year the Faculty will pass 
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upon the general professional promise of the members of each class. 
Should it be deemed unwise for any individual to proceed in his studies, 
he will receive counsel as to a more desirable program. 


When the courses of the First and Second Years have been satis- 
factorily completed, the Faculty will by vote advance such students as 
have shown worthiness, and promise of ability in religious leadership 
to candidacy for the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. Those so approved 
may pursue the courses of the Third Year. 


The Degree of Bachelor of Divinity 


A student in order to become a candidate for the degree of Bachelor 
of Divinity must, as a minimum, have received a first college degree 
acceptable to the Faculty. In the courses required for graduation the 
candidate must have maintained an average standing of not less than 
seventy-five (75%) per cent. 


Every candidate for the degree of Bachelor of Divinity must satisfy 
the Faculty that he has access to the resources of scholarship and is 
familiar with its methods, by furnishing proof that he has done satis- 
factory work either in the Hebrew language, or in New Testament 
Greek, or in a modern language other than his native tongue, or by 
demonstrating his acquaintance with scientific, philosophical or histor- 
ical method. 

The degree of Bachelor of Divinity will be conferred at the close of 
the Third Year or Fourth Year upon all students who have met the 
requirements, including the payment of a graduation fee of fifteen dollars 


($15.00). 


Graduates of former years who completed their course during the 
period when the Bachelor of Divinity Degree was not conferred at the 
end of the required period of three years may apply to the Faculty for 
consideration as candidates for the degree on the same basis as students 
who are now receiving it. 

In order to become eligible for the degree, former students of other 
approved institutions ordinarily will be required to complete a minimum 
of two years of controlled work in residence in addition to the above 
requirements. 

The annual catalogue will publish the names of all who shall have 
received the degree within the year. 
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Advanced Degrees 


At the time of the union of The Rochester Theological Seminary with 
the Colgate Theological Seminary in 1928, to constitute the Colgate 
Rochester Divinity School, the Board of Regents of the University of 
the State of New York authorized graduate studies beyond the degree 
of Bachelor of Divinity leading to the degree of Master of Theology and 
the degree of Doctor of Theology. The program for the Master’s de- 
gree, discontinued in 1944, was resumed in 1956 and is now offered 
under the terms outlined below. The program for the doctorate, insti- 
tuted at the same time, has been discontinued indefinitely. 

In the following description of conditions required in this work, it 
should be understood that the purpose of the program is to provide 
opportunity for students to intensify and broaden their educational prep- 
aration for a more effective ministry. 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF THEOLOGY 


This degree is offered for the purpose of encouraging a limited number 
of qualified students to pursue graduate studies, and its bestowal is 
intended to be a distinct recognition of professional competence within 


the chosen field. 
The conditions for admission to a course of study looking to this 


degree include: 


1. Graduation from this Divinity School with the degree of Bachelor 
of Divinity, or graduation with equivalent rank from some other accred- 
ited theological institution, the presentation of a record or a certificate 
of satisfactory proficiency in earlier studies, the passing of such prelim- 
inary examinations as the Committee on Graduate Studies may prescribe. 


2. In those fields in which a working knowledge of languages, other 
than English, is necessary to the successful pursuit of his studies, a 
student shall be required to demonstrate his competence in the languages 
prior to admission to the course of study. 


3. A further condition of admission to the course of study shall be a 
comprehensive statement of the proposed work, developed in consultation 
with the professor in the field, and approved by the Committee on 
Graduate Studies and by the Faculty. 


4. The student shall be admitted to candidacy for the degree when 
the subject of his thesis has been approved. The subject of the thesis 
is to be selected in consultation with the professors in charge of his 
work. It must be selected not later than a semester and a half before 
the date of the commencement when the degree is to be conferred. 
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5. During his course of study, the candidate must pass such exam- 
inations as his instructors may provide. He must also pass a final oral 
examination on the entire field of his graduate studies, including his 
thesis, to be conducted by the professors in charge and a representative 
of the Committee on Graduate Studies. To cover cost of diploma and 
hood, a graduation fee of thirty-five dollars ($35.00) is charged. 


6. The period of graduate study for the degree of Master of Theology 
shall be not less than one academic year of full-time residence. In case 
the work is not completed in one year, the term of residence may be 
extended to not more than three years. 


Advanced Degrees in The University of Rochester 


The Colgate Rochester Divinity School has entered into relations with 
the University of Rochester whereby properly qualified students of the 
former School may work for a post-graduate degree in the University. 
Registration in the University must occur before the work is begun. 
In each case the credentials presented must include a statement from 
the Dean of the Divinity School that the graduate work to be under- 
taken has the approval of its faculty. The requirements for the degree 
shall be determined in each individual case by the University Dean of 
Graduate Studies and the Head of the college department concerned, 
in consultation with a selected officer of the Divinity School. 


Scholarships and Student Grants 
The Divinity School administers the income of certain bequests des- 


ignated for scholarship purposes, and for the academic year 1960-61 
announces the following plan: 


1. THE JouNn J. JONES ScHOLARSHIP FuND, the proceeds of which, 
in sums not to exceed one hundred fifty dollars ($150), are used to help 
defray the cost of undergraduate tuition. The awards are made on the 
basis of need, and the academic record attained by the beneficiary during 
the college course. 


2. THE GENERAL SCHOLARSHIP FuND, the proceeds of which are 
awarded as follows: 


(a) Merit Scholarships in Aid. These are open to students needing 
such assistance in order to pursue their theological course, and who 
maintain the average in academic studies required for graduation (75%) 
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and whose record in field work performance is satisfactory. These 
scholarships are limited to application on tuition only. 


(b) Co-operative Grants. Whenever Baptist Education Societies of 
other states make grants to aid students enrolled in this Divinity School, 
the School may co-operate by a further grant from its own funds, the 
total of which shall not exceed the maximum that may be received by 
an undergraduate as scholarship or grant. 


(c) Foreign Student Grants. <A limited number of co-operative 
grants toward which the Divinity School will pay the sum of three hun- 
dred dollars ($300) in such cases as a Foreign Mission Society or some 
responsible organization on the mission field is willing to pay two hun- 
dred dollars ($200). Nationals of those lands where the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society of the American Baptist Convention 
operates are eligible for these grants, provided they are properly quali- 
fied by a reading and speaking knowledge of the English language and 
by educational training to enter the Divinity School, and who also give 
satisfactory evidence of actual achievement and of promise for future 
usefulness. Holders of these grants must pursue studies as regular 
students in the Divinity School for at least one complete academic 
year. Applications for such grants must be accompanied by testimony 
from the Mission Society and from officials in the mission field from 
which the applicant comes regarding the applicant’s character, training, 
ability, and prospective work. All documents in connection with appli- 
cations for these grants should be in the possession of the Registrar 
not later than the first of May preceding the school year during which 
the grant is to be used. 


(d) Rural Parish Summer Service Grants. In co-operation with the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society and the Baptist Missionary 
Convention of the State of New York, the Divinity School has the 
authority to nominate one or more students to enjoy these awards. 
These grants will be awarded annually to students who are willing to 
give at least twelve weeks of summer service to country parishes in 
New York State to which they may be assigned. These parishes are to 
be situated, whenever possible, so that the students shall be under the 
supervision of some person competent to observe and supervise the 
student’s work, such fields preferably to be closely identified either with 
some larger parish, a united church, a federated church, or some other 
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form of progressive rural work. It is further understood that the stu- 
dents so selected do not necessarily commit themselves to the rural field 
as a permanent place of life work, but do undertake to secure for them- 
selves a thorough-going understanding of the rural problem. 


Each grant will include provision for board and lodging on the field 
for the term of service, and in addition a sum of not less than $200 
from the co-operating organizations. 


3. THE WiLFRED W. Fry MemoriAL Funp. This fund was estab- 
lished in 1943 by Mrs. Anna Ayer Fry in memory of her husband, an 
outstanding Christian layman and business leader, also a trustee of the 
Baptist Education Society of the State of New York from 1928 to 1935. 
The income from this fund provides an annual scholarship awarded to 
the student showing special promise in the field of Homiletics and who 
is judged to be in a position to afford assistance in the Homiletical or 
Practical Department. 


Fellowships 


The Divinity School has established a limited number of Fellowships 
for advanced postgraduate theological study. Two of these Fellowships 
are named the General and the Stillman Witt Fellowships in memory of 
generous contributors to the funds of the Society. These Fellowships 
are awarded to graduates who have maintained a superior record in their 
studies and demonstrated exceptional gifts for research and scholarly 
productivity. Appointments to these honors are made by the Board 
of Trustees on the nomination of the Faculty of the Divinity School. 
The amount appropriated in each case is based on the dimensions of 
the Fellow’s program of graduate study and the freedom required to 
maintain standards of excellence. Initiative in these appointments rests 
with the Faculty. Applications are not received. Inquiries, however, 
may be addressed to the Dean. 


The Frank Lemoyne Wilkins Prizes 


Through the generosity of Mrs. Frank L. Wilkins of Providence, 
Rhode Island, there has been established a memorial prize in honor of 
her husband, the Reverend Frank Lemoyne Wilkins, D.D., a graduate 
of the Rochester Theological Seminary in the Class of 1879. As a result 
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of her gift, two annual prizes, one of thirty dollars and the other of 
twenty dollars are offered to the authors of the best essays submitted 
on the subject, “Kingdom Principles in the Teachings of Jesus, with 
Particular Emphasis on the Permanent Values of Jesus’ Religion and 
Teachings.” 

The conditions governing the award are as follows: Eligibility to 
the competition shall be limited to the ten members of the Third Year 
Class in the Colgate Rochester Divinity School who receive the highest 
rating in the first two years of their course provided they have taken 
their entire theological course at this Divinity School. A list of eligible 
students is posted early in the Autumn Semester. The essays submitted 
are to be passed upon by the Faculty of the Divinity School. The prizes 
are awarded each year during the exercises of the Spring Convocation. 


FIELD OF INVESTIGATION 


The general field of investigation shall be “Jesus and the Kingdom 
of God,” with any one or more of these suggested areas of research :— 
(1) What was Jesus’ view of the Kingdom; (2) Agreements and dis- 
agreements from Jesus; (3) Comparison between Jesus’ view and that 
of the early church; (4) Early Christian reconstructions; (5) Mediaeval 
Christian reconstructions ; (6) Early modern Christian reconstructions ; 
(7) The Social Gospel of the 19th century; (8) Millennial interpreta- 
tion; (9) Past and present Catholic interpretations; (10) History of 
the concept of the Kingdom of God. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR THESIS 


J. The thesis must be typed on 82 x 11 inch paper and be at least 5,000 words in 
length. 

2. The investigation must be historical and critical, not homiletical. 

3. There must be a table of contents. 

4. Quotations must be indented, and typed in single-space style. 

5. The points made must be supported by footnotes, showing the source or sources. 

6. A bibliography must be appended, arranged as to (a) books; (b) dictionary 
articles; (c) pamphlets; (d) periodical articles. 

7. The form of bibliographical reference should be: name of author, title, place 
of publication, date. 


8. The essay must be submitted not later than March 15 under an assumed name; 
the real name of the writer shall be inclosed in a sealed envelope, which also 
bears on the outside the same assumed name. These envelopes will not be opened 
until after the judges have made the awards. 
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Student Field Work 


As indicated in the description of the curriculum, all regularly matric- 
ulated students are expected to meet the field work requirement for 
graduation. Dr. Milton C. Froyd, Director of Field Work Research, 
and Mr. Robert H. Eads, assisted by other members of the Faculty, 
undertake to provide careful guidance for the student in this work in 
order that maximum educational value may be gained from it. Corre- 
spondence on placement in field work positions should be addressed to 
Dr. Froyd or Mr. Eads. 


Placement and Pastoral Changes 


The Divinity School assumes responsibility for the placement of its 
graduates. In the matter of pastoral changes, the School undertakes 
to assist alumni in their efforts to secure new fields of service. While 
denominational offices and agencies are the primary channels through 
which pastors must seek churches, the School welcomes opportunity to 
send supporting recommendations when the name of an alumnus is 
known to be before a congregation. Correspondence from pulpit com- 
mittees seeking pastors is also encouraged. Dr. William F. Davison is 
Director of this service. Communications on this subject should be 
addressed to him at the School, 1100 South Goodman Street, Rochester, 
New York. 


Emergency Loan Fund 


The Divinity School has established an Emergency Loan Fund, from 
which, in cases of special need, students may borrow certain limited 
amounts. These loans are to be secured by a contract with definite 
terms as to interest and repayment. 


Summary of Tuition and Other Expenses 


This statement is made in the form recommended by the American 
Association of Theological Schools. 


A. Tue Tuition charge to cover cost of instruction is $375 which 
may be met in whole or in part by scholarship aid from the Colgate 
Rochester Divinity School. Such grants will be made on the basis of 
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an application showing need and presented by the student at the begin- 
ning of each academic year. Students who take less than nine credit 
hours per term, the minimum full-time load, will be charged a tuition 
rate of sixteen dollars ($16.00) per hour. 


B. Dormirory Fer. In the Single Men’s Dormitory the fee for the 
use of a room including a post-office box, gymnasium locker, heat, 
lights, and supervisory service, is one hundred and ten dollars ($110) 
annually. Information concerning apartments for Married Students will 
be furnished by the Dean on request. There is also a room deposit of 
five dollars ($5.00). 


C. Boarp. Board is furnished by the Administration in the Refec- 
tory. Payment for board is by the purchase of tickets. 


D. REGISTRATION Fee. There is a matriculation fee of five dollars 
($5.00) payable once only, on or before the time of first registration. 


E. GrapuaTION FEE. For the bachelor’s degree the fee is fifteen 
dollars ($15.00). 


F. Liprary Fee. None. 


G. HeattH Fee. For residents in the Single Men’s and Single 
Women’s Dormitory, this fee is included in the dormitory rent. For 
men not residents of the dormitory the optional fee is five dollars 


($5.00) annually. 
H. Arutcetic Fee. Included in Student Association dues. 


I. StrupeNT AssoctaTIon Dues. By vote of the Student Association 
a tax of eight dollars ($8.00) is collected for the use of the Association. 
This is used for athletic, social, and traveling expenses. 


The estimated cost of spending an academic year on the campus is, 
for a single man, approximately $800, exclusive of tuition. For married 
students the estimate is $1,700. Neither of these figures includes the 
cost of owning and operating an automobile. All field work assignments 
are income-producing and the industrious student rarely experiences 
difficulty in meeting his expenses. 


The Curriculum 


The primary purpose of the Colgate Rochester Divinity School, an in- 
stitution accredited by the American Association of Theological Schools, 
is to prepare men and women for the work of the Christian ministries. 


The curriculum is organized in five major divisions: Biblical Studies, 
Church History, Theology and Philosophy of Religion, Christianity, 
Personality and Culture, and Pastoral Theology. 


The complete course of studies requires a minimum residence of three 
years and culminates in the Bachelor of Divinity degree. A four year 
plan is provided for those students whose field work responsibilities 
are of such magnitude as to jeopardize their academic attainment. The 
curricular scheme outlined below, and described in detail in the course 
offerings, is the basic pattern of the three year course. Modifications, 
to meet the situation of students adopting the four year plan, are also 
indicated. Ninety-four (94) semester hours are required for grad- 
uation. 


In the organization of studies, the following principles are recognized : 
(1) Prescription of basic courses in all the major fields to be completed 
during the First Year involving a total of thirty-two (32) credit hours. 
A prescription of twelve (12) hours to be taken during the Second Year. 
(2) Electives covering the remaining fifty (50) hours required for grad- 
uation. Within this group of courses, the student must fulfill Divisional 
requirements according to the following pattern: Biblical Studies, three 
(3) courses; Church History, one (1) course; Theology and Philosophy 
of Religion, three (3) courses; Christianity, Personality and Culture, 
two (2) courses; Pastoral Theology, two (2) courses. In meeting 
these requirements for Divisions II, IV, and V, courses may be chosen 
from any field within a Division. In meeting the requirements for 
Divisions I and III, the courses must be taken in more than one field. 
(3) Vocational objective is also given consideration in the curricular 
arrangements. While the basic pattern is drawn to the requirements 
of the pastorate, certain modifications are allowable in order to accom- 
plish specialized vocational goals in the fields of teaching, the university 
pastorate, religious education, Christian social service, social research 
of institutions, and the chaplaincies. 
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The courses which follow are arranged in terms of an academic year 
consisting of two semesters divided into sixteen weeks for the Autumn 
Semester and fifteen weeks for the Winter Semester, a total of thirty- 
one weeks. The standard schedule of hours for students on the three 
year plan is as follows: First Year, Autumn 16, Winter 16; Second 
Year, Autumn 16, Winter 16; Third Year, Autumn and Winter Semes- 
ters, 15 hours each. Students on the four year plan will defer Church 
History and Social Ethics, prescribed for the First Year, until the 
Second Year. These students will have a schedule of 12 hours each 
semester for the First Year, 11 hours for the Second Year, and 12 hours 
for the Third and Fourth years. Both of these plans are considered 
full-time loads. Chorus may be elected in the Autumn Semester of the 
First Year and continued through three years with accumulative credit 
of three hours. 


In the listing of courses, the numbers 1-19 designate those which are 
prescribed. Those numbered 20-140 are elective lecture and seminar 
courses. The initial letters BS, CH, TPR, CPC, and PT prefixed to a 
number indicate the divisional classification of the course—Biblical 
Studies, Church History, Theology and Philosophy of Religion, Chris- 
tianity, Personality and Culture, and Pastoral Theology. 


In summary, the basic curriculum for the pastorate, from which all 
modifications proceed, may be outlined as follows: 


THREE YEAR PLAN 


First Year 
Autumn Semester Winter Semester 

BS1 Old Testament ...... 4 hrs. BS2 New Testament ..... 4 hrs. 
CH3  Church-History ~:~ 4 hrs. Ch4e5 Ghurchisriistory:....- 3 hrs. 
Pee Sok theology te. ts. <n. 4 hrs. TPR6 Philosophy of Reli- 
PT13. The Ministry 2.2... 2 hrs. BION epee. 9 thr40-4- 4 hrs. 
ate: = “Speech temic ai oe Ts hiss CPCS) Social) Pahics., «. a5. 4 hrs. 
PT14A Field Work ......... tehies PT14B Field Work ......... ik Jab 

16 hrs. 16 hrs, 


Second Year 


Parit) Preach. ene 3 hrs. PT10 Christian Education .. 3 hrs. 
TPR7 Church, Sacraments... 3 hrs. CPC9 Personality and Reli- on 
14Gebield, Works 5 i. 755. 2 Lr. DOE T. beeen te tS; 
ae Blectives. Peet etait 9 hrs. PTLD iield-W ork eee. 1 hr. 
— Blectives’< mace kr 9 hrs 
16 hrs. _— 
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Third Year 
Electives) seen nee 15 Shs: ‘Electivesin..- nee: L5iehrss 
FOUR YEAR PLAN 
First Year 
Autumn Semester Winter Semester 
BSI Old Testament ...... 4 hrs. BS2 New Testament ..... 4 hrs. 
AMD IRGY ANieelloyay og oc guese's- 4 hrs. TPR6 Philosophy of Reli- 
PGLIS9 “Dhe Ministry. eee 2 hrs. gioti= tee ees: 
PT 122 eSpecchy Aner ight: CPC9 Personality and Reli- ay 
PT14A Field Work ......... 1 hr: P1OB ee eccta eee rs. 
* 3 — PT14B Field Work .......... 1 hr 
12 hrs. = 
12 hrs 
Second Year 
CH3~ Church Historyie 4 hrs. CH4 Church History ..... 3 hrs. 
Pal SSP reacting see 3 hrs. PT10 Religious Education .. 3 hrs. 
TPR7 Church, Sacraments .. 3 hrs. GPGS8® SocialbEthicsene is 4 hrs. 
PAI4E Wields Work mentee th Vai PT14D Field Work ......... 1 hr. 
ll hrs. 11 hrs. 
Third Year 
Electivess eta. hsy. «4 12 hrs. Bilectivesstesc shee es 12 hrs. 
Fourth Year 
Electives 20s. s... o 2 12 hrs. Electivest:.-. setae 12 hrs. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR SPECIALIZATION 


While the Colgate Rochester curriculum is designed mainly to provide 
rigorous academic disciplines for students preparing for the parish 
ministries, it incorporates a wide diversity of interests which are under- 
girded by a faculty of recognized competence and supported by a spirit 
of community marked by devotion to all of the Christian vocations. 
The range and depth of the curricular offerings, combining flexibility 
with a core of basic studies, offer ample opportunity for the student to 
pursue a program directed toward specialized vocational objectives in 
the fields of Religious Education, the Rural Church, the Chaplaincies, 
the University Pastorate, Christian Social Service, Social Research in 
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Religious Institutions, and Teaching in Higher Education. In supple- 
mentation of the opportunities for specialization in the Divinity School, 
the resources of the University of Rochester are available to regularly 
matriculated students and may, within limits, be utilized in pursuit of 
a Master’s program in that institution. By arrangement with Cornell 
University, at Ithaca, New York, students desiring to take special 
studies in the rural church, or industrial and labor relations, may acquire 
as many as fifteen credit hours in that institution and use them in meeting 
the requirements for the Bachelor of Divinity Degree at Colgate 
Rochester. Special attention is drawn to conversations now under way 
with the University of Rochester with a view to establishing a joint 
program of graduate studies to meet the needs of students coming from 
Asia and Africa and whose vocational objective would be served by an 
advance degree in Education. Further announcement will be made when 
the plans have been completed. 


Graduate scholarships and fellowships are available in limited number 
for qualified students who desire to complete their preparation for 
college teaching through a doctoral program at a graduate school of 
religion. 


RESEARCH 


Individualized Work. The purpose of individualized work is to provide 
opportunity for students of Senior rank to engage in research 
in fields of their special interest, to explore in a systematic 
and intensive manner areas of concern lying beyond the bound- 
aries of the regular courses. 


1. Eligibility for individualized work shall be limited to 
Seniors who have maintained an over-all average to date of 
B (83) and not less than an average of 88 during the second 
or immediately preceding year in which individualized study 
should be taken. 


2. Individualized work shall be limited to eligible students 
who have demonstrated their capacity to do work on a research 
basis. 


3. No student may carry more than one individualized course 
within a division during any one semester. 
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4, Individualized work shall have the dimensions of a three- 
hour course and the student will report to the supervising pro- 
fessor regularly for conference periods according to a schedule 
agreed upon at the beginning of the semester. 


5. Individualized work shall carry a number in the catalogue 
and be subject to the usual requirements of registration after 
consultation with the Dean and the professor under whose 
direction the research is to be conducted. 


DIVISION I 
Biblical Studies 


PRESCRIBED 


1. Introduction to the Old Testament. The basic methodology is his- 
torical and literary criticism supplemented by tradition criticism 
and archeology. Emphasis is placed on a critical understand- 
ing of the faith of Israel. Since it is impossible to treat all 
the Old Testament material, stress is placed on the ancient 
traditions, their unity and variety, the prophets, and the faith 
they express. Each year, Autumn Semester, First Year, four 
hours. Associate Professor Sanders. 


2. The Synoptic Gospels. This course in the Synoptic Gospels begins 
with historical introduction and moves on to critical problems 
of a more technical nature, e.g. text criticism, form criticism, 
the synoptic problem, gospel sources and others. This covers 
the first of the course and is actually an introduction to the 
study, but demands of the student intensive study and elemen- 
tary application of the various technical tools as they appear in 
the required reading. The second half of the course deals with 
the content of the Synoptic Gospels. It is concerned with the 
comprehension of the gospel messages and with the person of 
Jesus presented in these Gospels. The problems of interpreta- 
tion are frankly faced. An effort is made to arrive at the 
highest understanding of Jesus and His message for His day 
and His meaning for ours. This points to a need for deeper 
study of the remainder of the New Testament as an inter- 
pretation of such meaning. Each year, Winter Semester, First 
Year, four hours. Professor Branton. 


ELECTIVES 
Oxtp TESTAMENT FIELD 


20, Old Testament Theology. A reading course designed to acquaint 
the student with the literature of the last hundred years which 
bases Old Testament theological considerations on the founda- 
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tions of biblical criticism. Winter Semester, 1960-61, three 
hours. Associate Professor Sanders. 


21. Prophetic Faith. A text-discussion course in which sound histor- 
ical exegesis is emphasized leading to an understanding of the 
word of God as an immediate, dynamic force in living context. 
After prefatory consideration is given to the meaning and rise 
of prophetism in Israel, the following individual prophets are 
studied intensively: Amos, Hosea, Micah, Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, Habakkuk and the Second Isaiah. Winter Semester, 
1961-62, three hours. Associate Professor Sanders. 


22. The Problem of Suffering. A text-discussion course in which the 
nine views of suffering found in the Old Testament are dis- 
cussed in terms of the basic biblical position of the universal 
and radical sovereignty of God and of their own inter-related- 
ness. The biblical views of redemptive and revelational suffer- 
ing are fully discussed; the Old Testament concept of divine 
suffering is exhaustively treated. After the whole Old Testa- 
ment is thus dealt with in cross section the books of Ecclesiastes 
and Job are studied separately. Winter Semester, 1960-61, 
three hours. Associate Professor Sanders. 


23. The Psalms. <A text-discussion course in which the form-critical 
method of Jermann Gunkel is first applied to early biblical 
poetry outside the psalter, then to the psalms themselves. 
The myth and ritual approach and the works of Gunkel and 
Mowinckel are used extensively in gaining an understanding 
of the individual psalms and of the worship life of Israel gen- 
erally. Winter Semester, 1961-62, three hours. Associate 
Professor Sanders. 


24. The Intertestamental Period: The Background of the Early 
Church. A study of Judaism, its history and literature from 
the exile to ca. A.D. 200. Josephus and the better secondary 
histories are read in preparation for a thorough study of the 
apocrypha, pseudepigrapha, Philo, the early rabbinical (Tan- 
naitic) literature and the Qumran literature. The students’ 
readings are almost totally in the primary sources. Winter 
Semester, 1961-62, three hours. Associate Professor Sanders. 
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25. Biblical Archeology. The methods of archeology from spade to 
historical reconstruction are studied. The consequences of 
archeology for biblical interpretation are carefully considered. 
An appreciation of the great Ancient Near East for com- 
parative studies is encouraged. The artifacts of the Colgate 
Rochester-Berry collection afford illustrative materials. Au- 
tumn Semester, 1960-61, three hours. Associate Professor 
Sanders. 


26. Individual Work. By arrangement with Associate Professor 
Sanders and the Registrar. Three hours credit. See require- 
ments page 45. 


New TESTAMENT FIELD 


30. Paul and His Letters. This course will consider the dual cultural 
background of Paul and the events which resulted in the 
Damascus road experience. His relation to the Jerusalem 
Church, to Barnabas and to his own churches will be con- 
sidered. His place in the spread of early Christianity and his 
message and missionary methods will also be studied with an 
effort to understand his message as contained in his letters. 
Special attention will be given to the doctrine of the church. 
Autumn Semester, 1960-61, three hours. Professor Branton. 


31. The Fourth Gospel. This course will deal critically with author- 
ship and date as important introductory matters. Then chief 
emphasis will be given to: (a) The nature of the Gospel in 
the light of its purpose; (b) The Christology of the Gospel 
as a contribution to the interpretation of the Christian message 
to a Gentile world; (c) The nature of the Christian life; (d) 
Its Eschatology will be studied and compared with earlier 
systems and with views of today. Autumn Semester, 1960-61, 
three hours. Professor Branton. 


32. The Book of Romans. This course will consist of an exegetical 
study of this most important letter of Paul. The Christology 
and Theology will receive special attention, and the interpre- 
tation of man will be studied carefully. The nature of the 
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spiritual life in relation to God’s purposes in Christ will be 
studied. Autumn Semester, 1961-62, three hours. Professor 
Branton. 


33. The Book of Revelation. This course will first deal with critical 
questions regarding authorship, date, purpose, and original 
meaning. Then a brief survey of the place of Revelation in 
the life of the church through the centuries. Thereafter all 
the time will be given to an exegetical study of the book with 
attention on its practical value today, its message for our times 
and how to interpret it convincingly in contrast to so many 
sensational presentations of our times. Attention will be given 
to its Eschatology. Autumn Semester, 1961-62, three hours. 
Professor Branton. 


34. The Formation of the New Testament. A study of the life of the 
New Testament Church in relation to the growing body of 
literature with attention to the emergence of certain writings 
as crucial and how these were first regarded, how they grew 
in importance and how they were canonized. Some attention 
will be given to the method of transmission and how we re- 
ceive the New Testament today. Winter Semester, 1961-62, 
three hours. Professor Branton. 


35. Christology of the New Testament. This course will begin with 
the effort to see what Jesus thought about Himself and what 
His message was. It will study the early chapters of Acts 
to find the interpretation of His person and work by the 
apostolic group and to ascertain the Kerygma of that period. 
Then the Christology of Paul will be presented and that of 
the Fourth Gospel analyzed. If time permits, there will be a 
study of the Christology of Hebrews and Revelation and an 
analysis of the First Epistle of John and also of I Peter. There 
will be a summary study of the various interpretations to see 
whether there is growth or simply elaboration. Winter Semes- 
ter, 1961-62, three hours. Professor Branton. 


36. The Life of Christ. A critical study of the Synoptic Gospels will 
be used. The mission of Jesus will be studied in the Gospels, 
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37. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


and in the interpretations of modern writers. His methods of 
teaching, His death and the reason for it, and His own hopes 
for the future will be considered. This will be related to the 
course in Christology. Winter Semester, 1961-62, three hours. 
Professor Branton. 


Individual Work. By arrangement with Professor Branton and 
the Registrar. Turn to page 45 of this catalogue for further 
information. 


BIBLICAL LANGUAGES AND EXEGESIS 


Elementary Hebrew. Classical Hebrew grammar and syntax are 
studied systematically. Grammatical principles are applied 
from the start in daily exercises of translation both from 
Hebrew and from English. Readings in the Bible culminate 
the year’s work. Each year, Autumn and Winter Semesters, 
three hours. Associate Professor Sanders and Mr. Bronstein. 


Intermediate Hebrew-A. Two hours a week are given to Bible 
reading and exegesis; one hour a week is given to grammar 
review. Each year, Autumn Semester, three hours. Asso- 
ciate Professor Sanders. 


Intermediate Hebrew-B. Graded Bible readings lead the student 
eventually from the Massoretic text to such unpointed texts 
as those of the Qumran literature. Biblical Aramaic and 
Mishnaic and modern Hebrew are studied as time permits. 
Associate Professor Sanders. 


Beginning Greek-A, B. This course deals with elementary forms 
and syntax. Passages from the New Testament are translated. 
Each year, Autumn and Winter Semesters, three hours. Mr. 
Fearon. 


Advanced Greek. Translation and interpretation of the Gospel of 
Matthew, with out-of-class work in grammar and word studies. 
Open to students in all classes who have an adequate knowl- 
edge of Greek. Each year, Winter Semester, three hours. 
Professor Branton. 
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DIVISION II 
Church History 


PRESCRIBED 


3. The History of the Church Through the Reformation. The major 


4. The 


focus of this course will be upon the Protestant Reformation 
of the sixteenth century. A description and analysis of the 
contemporary religious scene will be utilized as an introduction 
to the course for the purpose of identifying significant issues. 
The history of the church prior to the Reformation will be 
surveyed to provide perspective necessary to an understanding 
of the Reformation. Each year, Autumn Semester, First Year, 
four hours. Professor Hudson. 


Shaping of the Free Church Tradition in England and the 
United States, 1600-1950. This course will deal with the 
emergence and influence of Puritanism and Evangelicalism, with 
the rise of the denominational system, religious freedom, the 
modern missionary movement, social Christianity, and the 
tendencies toward Christian unity. The influence of frontier 
and urban societies will be assessed. Particular attention will 
be devoted to the distinctive features of Anglican, Presbyterian, 
Congregational, Baptist, Quaker and Methodist churches. Each 
year, Winter Semester, First Year, three hours. Professor 
Hudson. 


ELECTIVES 


50. Background to the Reformation. An examination, based upon 


source readings, of evolving church life prior to the sixteenth 
century in relationship to the church’s developing self-con- 
sciousness and in response to changing conditions both in its 


own life and in society. Autumn Semester, 1960-61, three 
hours. Professor Hudson. 


51. Sixteenth Century Reformation. The nature of Protestantism and 


its central affirmations as revealed in source readings. Luther- 
anism, Calvinism, and Anglicanism as contrasting Protestant 
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types. The radical reformation of the Anabaptists, Socinians, 
and Spiritual Reformers. Winter Semester, 1960-61, three 
hours. Professor Hudson. 


The Modern Protestant Missionary Movement. While a brief 
historical survey of the modern Protestant Missionary Move- 
ment is the chief undertaking in this course, stress will also 
be laid on the effects of missionary work in various countries 
and an attempt made to see the meaning of the Missionary 
Movement in relation to history in general. Missionary meth- 
ods will be considered and an assessment will be made of them. 
Contemporary developments in and the future of the Missionary 
Movement, especially with reference to emerging problems in 
the life of the Younger Churches, will be carefully considered. 
Autumn Semester, three hours. Professor Devadutt. 


The Modern Ecumenical Movement. Organizational and ideolog- 
ical history of the Ecumenical Movement, with biographical 
accounts of the life of some of the outstanding leaders of the 
movement, will be undertaken in this course. Emphasis will 
also be placed on the development of the National Council of 
Churches and its work in America. Winter Semester, 1960-61, 
three hours. Professor Devadutt. 


The Urban and Cultural Impact Upon American Protestantism, 
1850-1950. Attention will be given to the reshaping of Prot- 
estant church life during the past century as illustrated in the 
sermons and activities of outstanding preachers, thus bringing 
into sharp focus the problems which now confront the American 
churches. Autumn Semester, three hours. Professor Hudson. 


The Faith and Life of the Baptists. The history and polity of 
the Baptists, involving an historical examination of crucial 
issues in contemporary Baptist life. Autumn Semester, 1960- 
61, three hours. Professor Hudson. 


Modern Roman Catholicism. The history, structure, dogmas, piety, 
and program of the post-Tridentine Roman Church and the 
role of Roman Catholicism in contemporary society. Autumn 
Semester, 1961-62, three hours. Professor Hudson. 
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Cults and Sects in Modern America. An historical examination 
of the sectarian impulse in American Christianity, with de- 
tailed consideration of contemporary cults and sects. Winter 
Semester, 1961-62, three hours. Professor Hudson. 


History of Christian Thought I. (Identical with HI, 72) First 
semester begins with the New Testament, ends with the Refor- 
mation. Autumn Semester, 1960-61, three hours. Associate 
Professor Hamilton. 


History of Christian Thought II. (Identical with III, 73) Second 
semester begins with the immediate post-Reformation period 
and ends with Herrmann and Harnack. Winter Semester, 
1960-61, three hours. Associate Professor Hamilton. 


Individual Work. By arrangement with Professor Hudson and 
the Registrar. Turn to page 45 of this catalogue for further 
information. 


DIVISION III 
Theology and Philosophy of Religion 


PRESCRIBED 


Introduction to Contemporary Theology. A brief survey, through 
lectures and discussion, of the main issues today in the Christian 
doctrines of God and man, and a more careful presentation, 
in both historical and contemporary form, of the issues in- 
volved in the doctrines of the work and person of Christ. Each 
year, Autumn Semester, First Year, four hours. Associate 
Professor Hamilton. 


Faith, Truth and Evidence. The purpose of the course is to arrive 
at an understanding of the nature of the Christian affirmations 
and their relation to secular standards of evidence, truth and 
sound reasoning. After an historical introduction through 
selections from Hume, Kant, Hegel, Kierkegaard, and Schleier- 
macher, contemporary treatment of the problem will be dis- 
cussed as helps toward an adequate answer. Each year, Win- 
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ter Semester, First Year, four hours. Associate Professor 
Holcomb. 


7. The Church, Sacraments, Ministry and Mission. The course will 
deal with the doctrine of the Church, Sacraments and Ministry 
biblically, historically and systematically, taking into consid- 
eration some of the contemporary insights in ecumenical dis- 
cussions and leading up to an emphasis that the total nature 
of the Church and its life is best understood in its mission to 
the world. Each year, Autumn Semester, Second Year, four 
hours. Given in Winter Semester in 1961-62. Professor 
Devadutt. 


ELECTIVES 
FIELD OF PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION AND APOLOGETICS 


65. Christian Apologetics. A lecture-seminar study of some of the 
non-Christian alternatives by which men live in western society. 
The best representatives of such movements as naturalism, 
humanism, and communism will be read, and the Christian 
use of the language of myth and symbol will be investigated. 
The central problem will be to determine what is involved in 
claiming one ultimate faith to be an “answer to” or to be 
“more true than” another. Autumn Semester, 1960-61, three 
hours. Associate Professor Holcomb. 


66. Philosophical Theology. A study of the main forms of contem- 
porary philosophical theology, ranging from neo-naturalism to 
Catholic natural theology. The men chosen for special atten- 
tion are Tillich, Martin Buber, Charles Hartshorne, Maritain, 
and Gabriel Marcel. Winter Semester, 1961-62, three hours. 
Associate Professor Holcomb. 


67. Philosophy of History. Examples of major types of philosophy 
of history are reviewed in terms of their understanding of the 
nature of history, its goal or purpose or meaning. The ways 
of faith in interpreting history will be compared with secular 
methods with a view toward bringing out the distinctively 
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Christian bases for an understanding of history. Autumn 
Semester, 1961-62, three hours. Associate Professor Holcomb. 


68. Scientific Thought and the Christian Faith. The first half of the 
seminar is devoted to readings in the major developments of 
science since Galileo. Then the principal contemporary 
philosophies of science are studied in relation to religious be- 
liefs. Finally, the current emphasis upon Christian truth as 
communicable only through paradox, symbol, and myth is 
assessed in response to a scientific understanding of truth. 
Winter Semester, 1960-61, three hours. Associate Professor 
Holcomb. 


69. Individual Work. By arrangement with Associate Professor Hol- 
comb and the Registrar. Turn to page 45 of this catalogue 
for further information. 


FIeLp or HiIstorRICAL AND SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY 


70. Problems in Systematic Theology I. A lecture course designed to 
enable the student to organize his own theological ideas, and 
to fill some of the gaps in his own understanding. The two 
semesters together will cover the whole of systematic theology, 
but either can be taken independently of the other. First 
semester will deal with the doctrines of God, the Trinity, 
Creation, man, Incarnation and Atonement. Autumn Semes- 
ter, 1961-62, three hours. Associate Professor Hamilton. 


71. Problems in Systematic Theology II. Second semester deals with 
theological ethics, the Lord’s Supper, and Christian eschatology. 
Winter Semester, 1961-62, three hours. Associate Professor 
Hamilton. 


72. History of Christian Thought I. (Identical with II, 58) A lecture 
course, with readings in primary sources. Either semester 
can be taken independently of the other. First semester begins 
with the problem of New Testament theology and the rise of 
early dogma, and ends with the Reformation. Autumn Semes- 
ter, 1960-61, three hours. Associate Professor Hamilton. 
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73. History of Christian Thought II. (Identical with II, 59) Second 
semester begins with the post-Reformation period, and con- 
tinues through to the beginning of the twentieth century. 
Winter Semester, 1960-61, three hours. Associate Professor 
Hamilton. 


74. Contemporary Theology. A seminar devoted to important issues 
in contemporary Christian thought. This year the course will 
be devoted to the theology of Karl Barth, with a careful 
reading by the class of portions of the Church Dogmatics. 
Winter Semester, 1960-61, three hours. Associate Professor 
Hamilton. 


75. Theology of John Calvin. A seminar in which a study of Calvin’s 
Institutes of the Christian Religion is made. Winter Semester, 
1961-62, three hours. Associate Professor Hamilton. 


76. Individual Work. By arrangement with Associate Professor 
Hamilton and the Registrar. Turn to page 45 of this catalogue 
for further information. 


FIELD OF ECUMENICAL THEOLOGY AND THEOLOGY oF MIssIoNs 


80. The Theological Basis of the Church’s Mission. The Christian 
Mission is ultimately based on certain theological assumptions 
in that while it is humanitarian and, to that extent, shares with 
other human agencies concern for the redemption of man from 
his earthly ills, it also conceives man’s total redemption as 
connected in some intimate manner with the revelation and 
work of God in Christ Jesus. The course will attempt to study 
carefully these theological assumptions, entering at the same 
time into sympathetic conversation with those who deny the 
validity of these assumptions. Winter Semester, 1960-61, 
three hours. Professor Devadutt. 


81. Major Religions of the East I. (Hinduism and Buddhism.) This 
course will aim at a careful study of the principal doctrines, 
beliefs and practices of Hinduism and Buddhism. The in- 
fluence of these religions on the culture and ethos of their 
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adherents will be considered, as also the response of these 
religions to modern influences from various directions. Ac- 
quaintance with source material will be expected. While 
the approach to the study will be objective and sympathetic, 
a Christian critique of the principal doctrines will be under- 
taken, and problems that Christianity faces in the lands of the 
Younger Churches will be considered. Autumn Semester, 
1961-62, three hours. Professor Devadutt. 


82. Major Religions of the East Il. Islam, Confucianism, and Shinto. 
Content of this course will parallel that of No. I. Winter 
Semester, 1962-63, three hours. Professor Devadutt. 


83. Theological Issues in Ecumenical Conversation and Study of Ecu- 
menical Documents. The Ecumenical Movement is a fellow- 
ship of many denominations and confessions representing 
many nationalities. It is held together by a common core 
of meaning and purpose, and yet, because of differences in 
theological tradition, it is marked by a state of tension. Never- 
theless, conversations carried on in this fellowship are bound 
to lead, on the one hand, to the discovery of new meanings 
underlying the existing substratum of unity and, on the other, 
to further exploration of issues that are yet to be resolved. 
This course will concentrate on subjects that emerge in ecu- 
menical conversation with the aid of several ecumenical docu- 
ments. Seminar. Autumn Semester, 1961-62, three hours. 
Professor Devadutt. 


84. Study Projects of the World Council of Churches. The World 
Council of Churches undertakes, among other things, various 
study projects from time to time through its Study Depart- 
ment. These projects are in the interests of the Church as 
a whole. In the past, they have been concerned with such 
subjects as “Responsible Society in a World Perspective” 
“Our Oneness in Christ and Our Division as Churches,” ae 
One or more of these studies will be examined by the students 
using such material as can be obtained from the World Gauneil 
of Churches besides other independent materials. Seminar. 
Autumn Semester, 1961-62, three hours. Professor Devadutt. 
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85. Individual Work, By arrangement with Professor Devadutt and 


the Registrar. Turn to page 45 of this catalogue for further 
information. 


DIVISION IV 
Christianity, Personality and Culture 


PRESCRIBED 


8. Christianity and Social Ethics. The aims of this course are: (1) to 
examine data reflecting the illness of contemporary society in 
the United States; (2) to survey the historical attempts of the 
Church to develop a culturally responsible Christianity ; (3) to 
contend that contemporary Protestantism is failing to provide 
a culturally responsible Christianity in this nation; (4) to 
formulate initial proposals toward a theology and an ethic for 
Protestant cultural responsibility; (5) to experiment with 
methods for relating this ethic to specific social issues, and 
(6) to apply all of the above in a case-method approach to 
social action in an imaginary local Protestant church. Each 
vear, Winter Semester, First Year, four hours. Professor 
Pemberton. 


9. Personality and Religion. Contemporary theories of personality 
as seen in modifications of the classical views of Freud, Jung, 
Adler, Koffka, (Gestalt), and others. Examination of the 
biological basis of human nature; man as organism; socializa- 
tion of the infant and early learning or reaction patterns; the 
significance of language; the biosocial self and growth of 
personhood. The nature of conflict; inhibition and defenses. 
Religion and the integration of personality; cognition and 
conation ; conscience and freedom; psychological roots of value 
and motivation ; psychotherapy and the biblical view of man; 
implications for the work of the pastor. [Each year, Winter 
Semester, First year, three hours. Professor Baker. 


ELECTIVES 
FIELD OF CHRISTIANITY AND CULTURE 


90. Christianity and Culture. This course will combine theological, 
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ethical and sociological studies of Christianity. Richard Nie- 
buhr’s Christ and Culture will be the basis for the theological 
approach, along with the works of the early Church Fathers, 
Augustine, and Calvin. The sociology of religion will draw 
in studies of two non-Christian societies. These various ap- 
proaches will then be focused upon an examination of the 
cultural role of contemporary American Protestantism. Offered 
each year in alternate semesters, 1960-61, three hours. Pro- 
fessor Pemberton. 


91. Christianity, Property and Economic Responsibility. After a his- 
torical analysis of the Christian doctrine of property, the study 
will be directed toward the formulation of a Christian position 
amidst contemporary economic forces and institutions. Eco- 
nomic ideologies and such practical issues as labor-manage- 
ment relations, taxation, economic security, automation, and 
our economy of abundance in relation to underdeveloped 
nations will be examined in the light of Christian affirmations. 
Autumn Semester, 1961-62, three hours. Professor Pem- 
berton. 


92. Christianity, the State, Marxist Communism and Political Respon- 
sibility. An interpretation of Christian political responsibility 
will be developed. Biblical, Greek and Roman traditional fac- 
tors contributing to the emergence of political democracy will 
provide a background for treatment of such current political 
problems as machine politics, pressure groups, corruption, 
states’ rights, etc. Marxist Communism, the Soviet Union, 
World Communism and the Cold War will receive special 


attention. Winter Semester, 1960-61, three hours. Professor 
Pemberton. 


93. Sociology of Communication. Sound communication is a process 
essential to genuine democracy. With this thesis in mind, 
the course will be directed to a study of mass media and edu- 
cational resources in the United States, as they bear upon the 
problem of communication. Scientific advertising and increas- 
ing possibilities for the manipulation of persons will be seen 
over against the responsibility of the Protestant Church to 
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maintain sound communication. Autumn Semester, 1960-61, 
three hours. Professor Pemberton. 


94. The Christian Education of Families. (Identical with V, 105) A 
lecture and discussion course designed to explore the concept 
of the Christian family in today’s parishes. Parent education, 
teachable stages in the family life cycle, worship and church 
life for family groups, counseling about family problems, and 
the family life of clergymen themselves are studied. Methods 
and materials for family education as well as Biblical theology 
in relation to the family are considered. Winter Semester, 
1960-61, three hours. Associate Professor Wynn and Pro- 
fessor Pemberton. 


95. Christians in the Struggle for World Community. This course 
will address itself to (1) a theoretical analysis of possible 
Christian objectives in regard to World Community, recog- 
nizing the reality of pluralism in culture, religion, and politics 
among nations; (2) an analysis of forces at work in contem- 
porary international relations and the attempt to discover 
responsible Christian attitudes; (3) a study of the ideological 
basis, organizational structure and operations of such inter- 
national bodies as the United Nations and its several organs, 
in an effort to understand Christian responsibility for them. 
The work of the Churches’ Council on International Affairs 
will be studied as a concrete project. Autumn Semester, 
1960-61, three hours. Professor Devadutt. 


96. Man, Sin, and Ways of Salvation in the Modern Novel. The con- 
temporary understanding of what it means to be a man, of 
what men may hope for, and of how men can suffer damnation 
is traced in ten modern novels. A proper relation between 
the themes of the novelists and the Christian message is sought. 
Autumn Semester, 1961-62, three hours. Associate Professor 
Holcomb. 


97. Christian Faith and Dramatic Tragedy. The relation of the Chris- 
tian faith to the tragic view of life, the tragic hero, and the 
resolution of tragedy is studied in connection with fourteen 
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plays selected from Greek, Renaissance, and modern drama. 
Autumn Semester, 1960-61, three hours. Associate Professor 
Holcomb. 


Individual Work. By arrangement with Professor Pemberton 


and the Registrar. Turn to page 45 of this catalogue for 
further information. 


FIELD OF CHRISTIANITY AND PERSONALITY 


100. Psychology of Religious Character—A Study in the Dynamics of 


101. 


102. 


Theology. Psychological factors in the shaping of the religious 
and theological Weltanschauung of significant Christian think- 
ers such as St. Augustine, St. Francis, John Bunyan, George 
Fox, Albert Schweitzer, Kagawa, Gandhi, and others. The 
“case study” method, based on autobiographical and other 
source materials, will be used. Seminar. Autumn Semester, 
1960-61, three hours. Professor Baker. 


Theology of Pastoral Care. (Identical with V, 124) An ad- 


vanced course in which the student will draw upon the major 
theological disciplines with focus on the day to day ministry 
to persons and with a view to the systematic formulation of 
a pastoral theology. Autumn Semester, 1961-62, three hours. 
Professor Baker. 


Psychology and Personal Christian Devotion. (Identical with V, 


127) An examination of the meaning and practice of medi- 
tation and prayer from the standpoint of the insights con- 
tributed by psychology to an understanding of the “inner life”. 
The emphasis will be on the utilization of the resources of 
religion in relation to the problems and controlling attitudes 
of Christian living. An experience with depth in group sharing 
through reaction to significant devotional and reflective litera- 
ture will be sought, rather than the formal pronouncement of 


lecture and seminar paper. Winter Semester, 1959-60, three 
hours. Professor Baker. 
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DIVISION V 
Pastoral Theology 


PRESCRIBED 


10. The Ministry of Christian Education. Designed as a basic course 
in the educational task of the whole church with an emphasis 
on the pastor’s responsibility for Christian education. The 
theological, psychological, and educational principles involved 
in the teaching task are studied. Analysis of curricula of the 
church school, education through organizations, and work with 
individuals are among the topics included. Each year, Winter 
Semester, Second Year, three hours. Associate Professor 
Wynn. 


11. Preaching and Public Worship. The past decades have witnessed 
a remarkable revival of interest in biblical theology and li- 
turgics. The insights from such studies are now making them- 
selves felt in preaching and public worship. With these mate- 
rials as background, this course will seek to set forth the 
principles and function of preaching and worship and through 
preparation and practice of sermons and worship materials seek 
to relate the student in a practical way to the vitality of the 
biblical and liturgical revival. Each year, Autumn and Winter 
Semesters, Second Year, two sections, three hours. Professor 
Skoglund. 


12. Speech. A course designed to develop professional competence in 
the use of speech for the ministry. An analysis of the speech 
phenomenon as it occurs in conversation, committee sessions 
and in public address; lecture, selected reading, personal con- 
ferences with the instructor. Each year, Autumn Semester, 
First Year, one hour. Mr. Powell. 


13. The Ministry. A course designed to aid the student in a meaningful 
orientation to his program of theological education. Following 
are the major considerations dealt with in the course: (1) The 
resources of Colgate Rochester; (2) The call to the ministry ; 
(3) The nature and function of the ministry; (4) Varied 
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vocational opportunities within the ministry ; (5)ePhe nature 
and purpose of theological education ; (6) The vocation of 
theological study. Each year, Autumn Semester, First year, 
two hours. Professor Froyd. 


Field Work A, B, C, D. Each year, First and Second Years, both 


semesters. Mr. Eads and Mrs. Anderson. 


ELECTIVES 


FIELD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


The Christian Education of Families. (Identical with IV, 94) 


A lecture and discussion course designed to explore the con- 
cept of the Christian family in today’s parishes. Parent edu- 
cation, teachable stages in the family life cycle, worship and 
church life for family groups, counseling about family prob- 
lems, and the family life of clergymen themselves are studied. 
Methods and materials for family education as well as biblical 
theology in relation to the family are considered. Winter 
Semester, 1960-61, three hours. Associate Professor Wynn 
and Professor Pemberton. 


106. Writing for Christian Education. A workshop in religious jour- 


nalism to feature the preparation and criticism of non-fiction 
manuscripts for secular and church publishers. A study of 
markets and methods includes particular emphasis on church 
school curriculum writing. Requirements involve submitting 
of manuscripts for publication. This course is designed for 
students who plan to do some professional writing. Winter 
Semester, 1961-62, three hours. Associate Professor Wynn 
and guest consultants. 


107. Developmental Education in the Church. An advanced seminar 


for the study of personal and religious development of an 
individual through childhood, youth, and adult life. Among 
the questions to be studied are Christian education principles 
for children, youth and maturity. In addition to develop- 
mental psychology, the course directs attention to the religious 
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dimensions of personality, and to the practical problems that 
relate to materials and methods for the various age groups in 
a parish church, Autumn Semester, 1960-61, three hours. 
Associate Professor Wynn. 


108. Tutorial Readings in Religious Education. Guided readings and 
weekly discussions with the instructor for the consideration 
of more advanced literature in the field of education. The 
readings will be chosen from literature that explores the 
dynamics, the philosophy, and the history of religious educa- 
tion. Winter Semester, 1960-61, three hours. Associate Pro- 
fessor Wynn. 


109. Individual Work. By arrangement with Associate Professor 
Wynn and the Registrar. Turn to page 45 of this catalogue 
for further information. 


FIELD OF PREACHING AND WorSHIP 


110. Creative Preaching. A sermon workshop exploring resources in 
biblical and extra-biblical literature, the Christian Year, life 
situations both personal and social, for sermon making. Each 
student will prepare written sermons and sermon outlines for 
seminar discussion and sermon reconstruction. A three-year 
preaching program will be developed in which biblical theology, 
pastoral and social insights may be communicated with rele- 
vance, clarity and persuasiveness. Winter Semester, 1960-61, 
three hours. Dr. MacLennan. 


111. The Bible in Preaching. The Bible as a source of preaching. The 
use of biblical materials in preaching. Preparation and prac- 
tice in the use of the Bible in preaching. Autumn Semester, 
1960-61, three hours. Professor Skoglund. 


112. Resources for Preaching. A seminar in which resources for 
planned preaching in the years immediately following seminary 
graduation are examined. The student will be guided to 
sources for sermon ideas and materials. Specific assignments 
in the discovery and use of such ideas and materials will be 
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made. Sermons will be developed and evaluated. Winter 
Semester, 1960-61, three hours. Dr. MacLennan. 


Public Worship. Advanced development of the principles of 
public worship, including a study of the development of tradi- 
tional liturgies, and the problems involved in creative worship 
in modetn times. Winter Semester, 1960-61, three hours. 
Professor Skoglund. 


Workshop in Preaching and Worship. A seminar for advanced 
students designed to develop preaching materials and skills 
and to enrich public worship. Special attention will be given 
to the use of the voice in preaching and in leading public 
worship. Autumn Semester, 1961-62, three hours. Professor 
Skoglund, Mr. Powell. 


Great Preachers and Their Message. A study of the method and 
message of a selected number of great preachers. Special 
attention will be given to the preachers of the Reformation and 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Winter Semester, 
1961-62, three hours. Professor Skoglund. 


Individual Work. By arrangement with Professor Skoglund and 
the Registrar. Turn to page 45 of this catalogue for further 
information. 


FIELD OF THE PASTORATE 


Pastoral Care and Counseling. Historical roots of pastoral care; 
the nature of counseling and the distinctive work of the pastor ; 
pre-marital counseling and marital problems; representative 
pastoral “case” studies exhibiting the art of the minister in 
his work with individuals confronting problem situations. 
Lecture and panel discussions with role-taking in presentation 


of cases. Each year, Autumn Semester, three hours. Pro- 
fessor Baker. 


Pastoral Leadership and the Task of the Church. Historic mis- 
sion of the Church ; principles and objectives of pastoral leader- 
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ship; church management and parish organization; pastoral 
visitation, baptism, weddings, funerals; the pastor’s adminis- 
tration of himself, his family; professional ethics; evangelism 
and the world mission of the Church. Each year, Winter 
Semester, three hours. Professor Baker. 


Christian Action by a Local Congregation in Its Community. 
Attention will focus first upon new dynamics in the American 
community, whether urban, transitional, suburban, rurban or 
rural. Methods for parish and community survey and self- 
analysis will be studied. These methods will be tied in with 
possible planning for long-range ministries designed to train 
laymen for Christian responsibility in the community and in 
areas of social conflict. Autumn Semester, 1961-62, three 
hours. Professor Pemberton. 


Church Polities. A course for non-Baptist students to provide 
instruction in the mode of government and practice of various 
denominations. The religious bodies concerned will appoint 
instructors for this purpose. Given in the Winter Semester 
every second year. 


Theology of Pastoral Care. (Identical with IV, 101) An ad- 
vanced course in which the student will draw upon the major 
theological disciplines with focus on the day to day ministry 
to persons and with a view to the systematic formulation of a 
pastoral theology. Autumn Semester, 1961-62, three hours. 
Professor Baker. 


Evangelism. The meaning of evangelism; individual and social 
evangelism ; the dynamic for evangelism; characteristics of the 
pastor-evangelist ; methods of evangelism. Winter Semester, 
1961-62, three hours. Professor Baker. 


Problems of the Pastorate. A seminar to be set up on the basis 
of agenda submitted by the students and drawn from the major 
areas of church life—organization and finance, interpersonal 
relations within the church, evangelism, special problems in 
counseling. Autumn Semester, 1960-61, three hours. Pro- 
fessor Baker. 
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Psychology and Personal Christian Devotion. (Identical with 
IV, 102) An examination of the meaning and practice of medi- 
tation and prayer from the standpoint of the insights contrib- 
uted by psychology to an understanding of the “inner life”. 
The emphasis will be on the utilization of the resources of 
religion in relation to the problems and controlling attitudes 
of Christian living. An experience with depth in group sharing 
through reaction to significant devotional and reflective litera- 
ture will be sought, rather than the formal pronouncement of 
lecture and seminar paper. Winter Semester, 1959-60, three 
hours. Professor Baker. 


Clinical Pastoral Training—A. Enrollment limited to six students 
per session. Autumn Semester, three hours. 


Clinicai Pastoral Training—B. Enrollment limited to six. students 
per session. Winter Semester, three hours. 


Clinical Pastoral Training—C. Enrollment limited to six students 
per session. Each Summer, twelve weeks, six hours. 


Individual Work. By arrangement with Professor Baker and 
the Registrar. See page 45 of this catalogue for further infor- 
mation. 


FIELD oF Music 


An Introduction to Church Music. History and Theory of Church 
Music. Music as applied to the Service, the Church Year, 
Selection of Hymns, Anthems, and Incidental Music. The 
Music Committee and Choir Director. Music in Religious 
Education, for special services and group meetings. Practical 
guidance in sight reading and in the art of directing group 
singing. Each year, Autumn Semester, three hours. 


133. Chorus, A, B,C. Open to all students as an elective. Two hours 


per week with accumulative credit of three hours. Autumn 
and Winter Semesters. 
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SPECIAL FIELDS 


135. Religion in Higher Education I. A study of the history, con- 
tending philosophies and problems of religion in higher educa- 
tion and their significance for religious leadership on the cam- 
pus today. Also, an examination of the literature in the field 
dealing with the teaching of religious values as they are related 
to particular academic disciplines. Each year, Autumn Semes- 
ter, three hours. Professor Froyd. 


136. Religion in Higher Education II. A seminar dealing with the 
growth, present work and significance of the national and inter- 
national movements of religion in the academic community: 
church related colleges and state institutions, teaching of reli- 
gion, Student Christian Associations, Schools of Religion, 
Chaplaincy and the newer plans for official leadership of 
religious programs, and the World Student Christian Federa- 
tion. This will include an examination of the literature and 
resources in the field. Each year, Winter Semester, three 
hours. Mr. Eads. 


137. The Minister's Library. An introductory, orientation course in 
the history of printing, bookmaking and libraries. Approved 
methods of book selection. The care of the minister’s library. 
Use of reference books and periodicals; care of pamphlets and 
clippings ; classifying and cataloguing a private library. Prin- 
ciples and practice of book reviewing. Autumn Semester, 
1960-61, three hours. Associate Professor Trost. 


138. Bibliographical Research. An introduction to the principles of 
and practice of research. Study of typical researches as models ; 
practice in location and defining problems of research; tech- 
nique of investigation; the assembling and classification of 
bibliographies; the constructing of schedules, questionnaires 
and other instruments; the organization of data materials; 
the critical use of documents and source materials. Winter 
Semester, 1960-61, three hours. Associate Professor Trost. 


Extension Department 


A. THE ALUMNI LENDING LIBRARY 


The Divinity School aims to be of service at all times to its alumni 
who are out in the field, and in this connection the Library assumes 
an important part. Many graduates find themselves far removed from 
such special collections as one finds in a seminary library, but is not 
provided by the more general collection of a public library. 

To meet what we believe to be a genuine need on the part of alumni, 
the Library has been enabled to inaugurate a special circulating service 
for graduates of the School. This is constantly recruited by the most 
recent important theological books, and is kept entirely apart from 
similar books in constant circulation on the campus or within the city. 
These books, purchased from a special fund appropriated by the Board 
of Trustees are housed separately from the main library books and are 
reserved for the exclusive use of the alumni. 

The following regulations governing the use of the Alumni Lending 
Library are in effect: 


1. Not more than four books may be charged to a borrower at any 
one time. 


2. Books may be kept not longer than one month from the date of 
receipt. It is imperative that the time limit be observed if future re- 
quests are to be honored. 


3. Books are not renewable. 


4. Ten cents in stamps to cover mailing costs is to accompany each 
request for books. The borrower will also pay the mailing costs of 
returning borrowed books to the Library. The postage rate for bor- 
rowers living within New York State or within the first three postal 
zones is four cents for the first pound plus one cent for each additional 
pound or fraction thereof. The postage rates for borrowers living out- 


side the first three postal zones is eight cents for the first pound and 
four cents for each additional pound. 


5. All books returned to the Library via mail or express must be 
packed in a cardboard container or wrapped in corrugated paper. 
Wrapping paper alone does not protect the books from injury. 
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6. It is advisable that a list of five to ten titles in the order of pref- 
erence be submitted since the first choice may not always be available. 

Requests to borrow books and suggestions of titles to be acquired 
by the Lending Library should be addressed to 


The Alumni Lending Library 
The Colgate Rochester Divinity School 
1100 South Goodman Street 
Rochester 20, New York 


B. THE LIBRARY 


The Library of the Divinity School is prepared to furnish assistance 
by loan of books to religious workers who desire to pursue reading 
courses, with or without guidance. 


C. CLINICAL TRAINING 


During the summer vacation an Extension Course, open to a limited 
number of selected students, is conducted by the Divinity School in co- 
operation with the Council of Clinical Training of New York City. The 
representative of the Faculty in this work is Professor Baker. 


Degrees Conferred 


May 1959 


Jack MerLe AVERILL, B.A. - 
DoNALD WILLIAM BARTON, B.A. 
RICHARD VICTOR BERGREN, JR., B.A. 
Bruce ELWIN BILLMAN, B.A. - 
RicHARD ADRIAN BOWSER, B.A. 


JAMES KENNETH BROWN, B.A. - 


RALPH STANLEY CASPERSON, JR., B.S. - = - 


ANNE MENaASCO COKER, B.A. - 
GARY VANCE COLE, B.A. - - 
Lioyp Ropert DEMCOE, B.A. - 
LericH NorRMAN DEMING, B.A. - 
PaTRICK CHARLES FINLEON, B.A. 
VERNER EUGENE HERTZOG, B.A. 
FREDERICK MINER HUDSON, B.A. 
ERNEST WILLIAM KERRISON, B.A. 
GorpoN WENDELL KNAPP, B.A. 
Joun LEE MACKLIN, B.A. - 
ELSAGPATT<MARSLAND:) = Ge 


RicHarp Eart MASsTIN, B.S. - 


WILLis JOHN MERRIMAN, B.A. - 


Harotp Date Moors, B.A. - 


WesLEy Mason OLps, B.A. - 


WitttaM LEo PEACOCK, B.A. - 


- - -+- = Maywood, Iilinots 


Ogdensburg, New York 
White Plains, New York 
New Castle, Pennsylvania 
- - Niagara Falls, New York 
Boise, Idaho 
Rochester, New York 
Redlands, California 
Washington, D. C. 

- St. Ouens, Manitoba, Canada 
Seneca Falls, New York 
Buffalo, New York 
Elba, New York 
Skaneateles, New York 
Avon, New York 
Oneida, New York 
Victor, New York 
Erndtebruch, Germany 


Binghamton, New York 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


- -  -  - Emporia, Kansas 


Warner Robbins, Georgia 


Macon, Georgia 


Hupson BIssELt PHILLips, JR., B.A. (In absentia) Fort Sill, Oklahoma 


ALLEN THOMAS QUINDLEN, LiocBAcw = 


WILLIAM Gorpon RAFNEL, B.A. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Murphysboro, Illinois 
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Ropert Cart REYNOLDS, B.A. - - - - - Eugene, Oregon 
Davip ARTHURRYAN,B.A. - - - - Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Puittip Dye Scuaat, Bs. - - - - East Aurora, New York 
RUEBEN ALPHONSE SHEARES, JR., B.A. - Charleston, South Carolina 
KeirH Ray SHINAMAN, B.A. - - - - Marcellus, New Vork 
FREDERICK BARRY StTIPP, B.A. - - - - Lawton, Oklahoma 
GartH RayMOND THOMPSON, B.A. - - -  - Richmond, Ohio 
PAUL FREDERICK THOMPSON, B.A. - - Kinston, North Carolina 
CaRROL AURELIUS TURNER, B.A. - - - - Youngstown, Ohio 
WILLIAM TOLBERT VANDEVER, JR., B.A. - Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Rospert EpGAR WASHER, B.A. - - - Hudson Falls, New York 
Ottie Lee West, B.A. - - - - - Willard, North Carolina 
Wivey Howarp WHITE, B.A. - - - - - _ Ilion, New York 
THomAs GILKEY WYLIE, B.A. - - - - Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Graduate Fellows 


Jack M. Averill, B.A., B.D. Harvard Divinity School 
Denison University, 1956 Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School, 1959 Maywoo d, Tiknoie 
Bruce E. Billman, B.A., B.D. Graduate School of Princeton Unversity 
Oberlin College, 1956 Princeton, New Jersey 


Colgate Rochester Divinity School, 1959 New. Castle, Pennsylvania 


GRADUATE STUDENTS 


John Terrance Adamczyk, B.A., B.D. New Market, N. J. 


Rutgers University, 1955 Webster, N. Y. 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School, 1958 


Lloyd James Averill, Jr., B.A.,B.D., M.A. Maywood, ihe 


University of Wisconsin, 1947 Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School, 1950 
University of Rochester, 1952 


Third Year Class 


1960 
ley Ack abe St. Ann, Mo. 
de: College, 1957 11 Andrews House 
Norman Clifford Boley, B.A. Kansas City, Mo. 


William Jewell College, 1957 12 Andrews House 
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Robert Charles Boyer, B.A., M.A. 
University of Chicago, 1941 
University of Chicago, 1948 


Richard Sommerville Boyle, B.A. 
University of Rochester, 1957 


Paul Calhoun Carter, Jr., B.A. 
Bucknell University, 1957 


William Collins, Jr., B.S. 
St. Louis University, 1956 


David Winfield Cone, B.A. 
Manhattan Bibie College, 1950 


William Edgar Deichler, B.A., M.A. 
Maryland University, 1949 _ 
George Washington University, 1951 


Joseph Carr DiTiberio, B.A., M.Ed. 
Colgate University, 1939 
Alfred University, 1950 


Robert Walter Drechsler, B.A. 
Bates College, 1957 


Walter Montgomery Echols, B.A., M.A. 
Morehouse College, 1939 
Atlanta University, 1940 


William Gerald Ezell, B.S. 


University of Cincinnati, 1944 


John Burton Fooks, B.S. 
Cornell University, 1957 


Elwyn Duane Gibbs, B.A. 
University of Redlands, 1957 


Dale Allen Green, B.A. 
Michigan State University, 1954 


Thomas Earl Guerdat, B.A. 
University of Rochester, 1957 


Robert Arden Hatcher, B.A. 
Mercer University, 1955 


Raymond Bernard Horan, B.A. 
Albright College, 1956 


Richard Chrisman Horn, B.A. 


American University, 1957 


Ronald Gene Kelder, B.A. 
University of Illinois, 1956 


Edward Elwyn Kennedy, B.S. 
Mansfield State Teachers College, 1957 


J. earn Kenny, B.A. 
niversity of Buffalo, 1947 


James Paul Kenyon, B.A. 
Alfred University, 1957 


Chicago, Ill. 
gee Rochester, N. Y. 


Darien, Conn. 
225 Eaton Hall 


Valley Stream, N. Y. 
511 Eaton Hall 


St. Louis, Mo. 
6 Axling House 


Dunkirk, N. Y. 
Dunkirk, N. Y. 


Ithaca, N.Y. 
Fairport, N. Y. 


Williamson, N. ¥Y. 
Williamson, N. Y. 


Hardwick, V ermont 
511 Trevor Hall 


Buffalo, N.Y. 
416 Trevor Hall 


St. Albans, W. Va. 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 


Canastota, N. Y. 
Bergen, N. Y. 


Chico, Calif. 
6 Beaven House 


Ferndale, Mich. 
10 Beaven House 


Rochester, N.Y. 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 


Smithville, Ga. 
Hilton, N. Y. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

Macedon, N. Y. 
Williamsport, Pa. 

411 Trevor Hall 
Chicago, Ill. 


8 Andrews House 

Big Flats, N. Y. 
2 Andrews House 

Kenmore, N.Y. 
Campbell, N. Y. 


Plattsburgh, N.Y. 
207 Trevor Hall 
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Charles Eugene Kinzie, B.A. 
College of Wooster, 1956 


Jack Anthony LeSuer, B.A. 
William Jewell College, 1956 


Paul Wilbur Light, B.A., M.S. 


iami University, 1954 
Ohio State University, 1956 


Sheila Mary McDorney, B.A. 
Montana State University, 1957 


William Thomas McKee, B.S. 
New York University, 1956 


Alec Donald O’ Polka, B.A. 
Bucknell University, 1957 


John Anthony Phillips, B.A. 
Colgate University, 1956 


William Horace Polis, B.A. 
University of Rhode Island, 1956 


Gordon Roy Prout, B.A., Th.B. 
N a Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Capital University, 1959 


Neil Phillip Ramsey, B.A. 
William Jewell College, 1957 


Ray Alexander Rowe, B.A. 


Mercer University, 1957 


Paul Leonard Sandin, B.A., M.A. 
Shurtleff College, 1957 
Sacramento State College, 1958 


Earl Richard Shaffer, B.A. 
Kalamazoo College, 1957 


Kenneth Richard Short, B.A. 
Dickinson College, 1957 


Earl Wayne Sires, B.A. 
Mercer University, 1955 


Leslie Gilbert Strathern, B.A. 


Eastern Nazarene College, 1942 


Smith Turner, B.A. 
Livingstone College, 1956 


Burnham Hersey Waldo, B.A. 
Syracuse University, 1955 


Doris Leoma Waters, B.A. 
Mercer University, 1957 


Everett Lesley Waters, B.A. 


Mercer University, 1956 


Donald Frederick Wheeler, B.A. 
Oberlin College, 1957 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
3 Beaven House 


Union City, Pa. 
Shortsville, N. Y. 


Mansfield, Ohio 
Spencerport, N. Y. 


Missoula, Montana 
E-Women’s Dormitory 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
522 Eaton Hall 


Jamestown, N.Y. 
4 Andrews House 


Fort Sill, Okla. 
328 Eaton Hall 


Warwick, R. I. 
1 Andrews House 


Columbus, Ohio 
5 Axling House 


Middletown, Ohio 
511 Eaton Hall 


Macon, Ga. 
Rushville, N. Y. 


Eldredge, Ill. 
7 Beaven House 


Canton, Ohio 
410 Trevor Hall 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
411 Trevor Hall 


Newington, Ga. 
Rush, N. Y. 


Pittsfield, N. H. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
3 Andrews House 


Bowens Corners, N.Y. 
Macedon, N. Y. 


Macon, Ga. 
York, N. Y. 


Macon, Ga. 
York, N. Y. 


Rochester, N.Y. 
411 Trevor Hall 
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Edward Bacon Willingham, Jr., B.S. 


University of Richmond, 1956 


James Clayton Windsor, B.A. 
College of William and Mary, 1957 


Winthrop Bancroft Yinger, B.A. 
Albion College, 1957 


New York, N.Y. 
Williamsburg, Va. 


Allen, Mich. 


Second Year Class 


John Charles Barbour, B.A. 
Marshall College, 1957 


Christa Ruth Begemann, B.A. 
William Jewell College, 1957 


Wesley Richard Bourdette, B.A. 
Phillips University, 1957 


Helen Louise Bowser, B.A. 
University of Missouri, 1958 


William Everett Brammer, B.A. 
Alderson-Broaddus College, 1958 


Charles Stanley Camp, B.A. 


Mercer University, 1958 


Franklin R. Crowder, B.A. 
Ball State Teachers College, 1958 


Arthur George Donnelly, B.A. 
Baylor University, 1958 


Rodrigo De Guzman Estrada, B. A. 


University of the Philippines, 1952 


William Harry Gardner, B.A. 
Eastern Baptist College, 1951 


John Frederick Glover, B.A. 
Marshall College, 1958 


Edward Barent Grevatt, B.A. 
Cornell University, 1958 


Harvey Kenyon Griffith, B.A. 
Adelphi College, 1949 


Robert Edward Haslam, B.A. 
Bucknell University, 1958 


Gordon Charles Johnson, B.A. 
University of Rhode Island, 1958 


Audrey Jean Kenyon, B.A. 
Bucknell University, 1958 


1961 


Huntington, W.Va. 


Weser, Germany 


7 Andrews House 


10 Andrews House 


Hemlock, N. Y. 


313 Trevor Hall 


D-Women’s Dormitory 


Athens, Pa. 
Columbia, Mo. 
Huntington, W.Va. 
East Point, Ga. 
Muncie, Ind. 
Casper, Wyo. 
Manila, P. I. 
Hutchinson, Kansas 
Charleston, W.Va. 
Montclair, N. J. 
West Lawn, Pa. 
Jenkintown, Pa. 
Cranston, R. I. 


Carnegie, Pa. 


307 Trevor Hall 
12 Beaven House 
Gorham, N. Y. 
407 Trevor Hall 
Walworth, N. Y. 
Clifton, N. Y. 
North Chili, N. Y. 
Stanley, N. Y. 

9 Beaven House 
501 Trevor Hall 
Gorham, N. Y. 

1 Beaven House 
4 Beaven House 


207 Trevor Hall 
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Arthur Harry Kuehn, B.A. 
Wilmington College, 1958 


Hubert Darrell Lance, B.A. 
Wabash College, 1957 


Peter Oldfather Marsland, B.A. 
Earlham College, 1955 


Alan Leslie Meyer, B.A 


American International College, 1958 


Jimmie Aaron Morrison, B.A. 
Alderson-Broaddus College, 1958 


John Judson Northrup, B.S. 
Cornell University, 1958 


Donald Ellsberry O’Hair, B.A. 
Earlham College, 1958 


Wendell Harrison Phillips, B.S. 
Virginia Union University, 1956 


Donald Leslie Roe, B.S. 
Mansfield State Teachers College, 1958 


Gathion Rowe, Jr., B.A. 
Philander Smith, 1958 


John Steven Savage, B.M. 
Syracuse University, 1958 


Ronald Guy Seward, B.A. 
Ottawa University, 1958 


John Henry Swann, B.A. 
University of Connecticut, 1956 


Kenwyn Claude Sykora, B.A. 
Northwestern College, 1957 


Douglas Wallace, B.A. 
University of Minnesota, 1958 


Martin Linwood Whitmer, B.A. 
University of Richmond, 1958 


Thomas Wesley Wright, B.A. 
Adrian College, 1955 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
211 Trevor Hall 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
409 Trevor Hall 
Livonia, N.Y. 
228 Eaton Hall 


Chicopee, Mass. 
501 Trevor Hall 


Parkersburg, W.Va. 
Bergen, N. Y. 


Addison, N.Y. 
522 Trevor Hall 


Springfield, Ill. 
Corfu, N. Y. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
522 Trevor Hall 
Mainesburg, Pa. 


Middlesex, N. Y. 


Wilson, Ark. 
402 Trevor Hall 


Apulia Station, N.Y. 
Penn Yan, N. Y. 


Ottawa, Kan. 
Hamlin, N. Y. 


Stamford, Conn. 
5 Andrews House 


Kansas City, Kan. 
Walker, N. Y. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
402 Trevor Hall 


Clifton, Va. 
Himrod, N. Y. 


Elmira, N.Y. 
Bali Ney. 


First Year Class 


William Frank Barr, B.A. 
Alderson-Broaddus College, 1957 


Charles M. Bash, B.A. 


Denison University, 1959 


1962 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


303 Trevor Hall 


Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


302 Trevor Hall 
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Richard David Bausman, B.A., M.A. 


Miami University, 1958 
Miami University, 1959 


Robert Leonard Booher, B.A. 
Colgate University, 1959 


Arthur George Broadhurst, B.A. 
University of Richmond, 1959 


Alston Theodore Champ, B.S. 
West Virginia University, 195 


Marvin Chandler, B.S. 
Indiana University, 1957 


Jon Marvin Clapp, B.A. 
Kalamazoo College, 1959 


Roger William Covell, B.A. 
University of Rochester, 1959 


Phillip Baker Davis, B.A. 


Syracuse University, 1959 


John Ralph Downes, B.A. 


University of Connecticut, 1955 


James Sigurd Drier, B.A. 
St. Olaf College, 1958 


Joseph Louis Epps, B.S. 
Morehouse College, 1958 


Donnell Ray Harris, B.A. 
William Jewell College, 1958 


David Lotee Higgs, B.A. 
Kalamazoo College, 1959 


Robert Lawrence Holland, B.A. 
Wake Forest College, 1959 


Rose Marie Husney, B.A. 
College of Wooster, 1953 


Phyllis Jean Jackson, B.S. 
University of Kansas, 1958 


Jack Edward James, B.A. 
Houghton College, 1955 


Ronald Gene James, B.A. 
Alderson-Broaddus College, 1959 


Malcolm David Kilborn, B.S. 


Worcester State Teachers College, 1959 


James Arthur LaRue, B.A. 
Bucknell University, 1959 


David August Lutz, B.A. 
Bucknell University, 1959 


Kettering, Ohio 


Elba, N. Y. 

Falls Church, Va. 
Shinnston, W.Va. 
Bloomington, Indiana 
Flint, Michigan 
Pitisford, N.Y. 
Liverpool, N. Y. 
Stittville, N. Y. 


Boston, Mass. 


302 Trevor Hall 


405 Trevor Hall 


401 Trevor Hall 


401 Trevor Hall 


313 Eaton Hall 
311 Trevor Hall 
Pittsford, N. Y. 

Williamson, N. Y. 


Hilton, N. Y. 


Clifton Springs, N. Y. 


Dolomite, Alabama 


Webster Groves, Mo. 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Statesville, N.C. 
Rochester, N.Y. 
Enterprise, Kansas 
Utica, N.Y. 
Parkersburg, W.Va. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Doylestown, Pa. 


Meriden, Conn. 


408 Trevor Hall 
9 Andrews House 
3 Axling House 
412 Trevor Hall 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Girls Dormitory 
Kendall, N. Y. 
413 Trevor Hall 
Stafford, N. Y. 
414 Trevor Hall 


6 Andrews House 
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Robert Christian Miltz, B.A. 
Pace College, 1952 


Jack Dale Moyer, B.A. 
Bucknell University, 1959 


David John Olson, B.A. 
Mount Union College, 1959 


Lewis Lombard Richardson, B.A. 
Tufts University, 1959 


William Judson Shaw, B.A. 
Michigan State Normal College, 1954 


Erville Neil Paul Sowards, B.A. 
Earlham College, 1959 


Woods Ferguson Stoner, Jr., B.A. 


Denison University, 1959 


Robert William Terry, B.S. 
Cornell University, 1959 


William Hugh Tucker, B.A. 
Oberlin College, 1959 


Obadiah Williamson, B.A. 
Oberlin College, 1959 


Calvin Coolidge Wilson, B.A. 
Bates College, 1959 


Rochester, N.Y. 
Ontario, N. Y. 


Lewisburg, Pa. 
415 Trevor Hall 


Alliance, Ohio 
311 Trevor Hall 


W oburn, Mass. 
406 Trevor Hall 


Ypsilanti, Michigan 
Macedon, N. Y. 


Columbus, Ohio 
304 Trevor Hall 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
305 Trevor Hall 


Port Jefferson, N.Y. 


316 Trevor Hall 
Akron, Ohio 

308 Trevor Hall 
Oberlin, Ohio 

310 Trevor Hall 


Hudson, N.Y. 
8 Beaven House 


Special Students 


(Students in this category who are college graduates may take courses for credit. 


Others are given the rating R.) 


Frank Edward Anderson, B.S. 
Kent State University, 1957 


Richard Adrian Bowser, B.A., B.D. 
Kalamazoo College, 1956 


Colgate Rochester Divinity School, 1959 


Eh Wah Chit Maung, B.A. 
University College of Rangoon, 1957 


Ralph Theodore Dewey, B.A. 
Denison University, 1958 


Gove Griffith Elder, B.A. 


Pennsylvania State University, 1959 


Charlotte Foreman, B.A. 
St as City College, 1959 


Culver Frears, B.A., B.D. 
Sage rete University, 1954. 


4 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School, 1957 


F. Fussell, B.S. 
gel afl Teachers College, 1947 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Niagara Falis, N.Y. 
12 Beaven House 


Insein, Burma : 
Girls Dormitory 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Centerville, Pa. 
312 Trevor Hall 


Rochester, N.Y. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Guelph, Ontario 
Rochester, N. Y. 


LeRoy, N.Y. 
LeRoy, N. Y. 
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Claremont Earl Hoyt, B.A. Middleport, Ohio 
Heidelberg College, 1949 


Sharo Kyaw Dwe, B.Th. Insein, Burma 
Rangoon University, 1959 


Leonard Rosewarren, B.S. Rochester, N.Y. 
Brockport State Teachers College, 1959 


Hartmut Winde Berlin, Germany 
University of Gottingen, 1958 


Barbara Peters Winn, B.A., M.D. Spencerport, N.Y. 


University of Rochester, 1948 
Woman’s Medical College of Pa., 1952 


William Edwin Winn, B.A., B.D. Spencerport, N.Y. 


University of Richmond, 1949 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School, 1953 


Unclassified Student 


Raymond Russell Nasemann Rochester, N.Y. 
Roosevelt College 


Summary by Classes 


Graduate: Hellows: (non-resident) meee ee eee ee 
Graduate ‘Students 3.2, 4 ier et ee 5 er ee 
Pind yh Galt eee ey ee ema open ie ay ic es ee aa Ree 
Second eVear race arte ote vase seh Rone ee 
Lap bach Gen orl crane pire ERE Ce Ga, te a to, MME DORA RIK ECE VI tN 
Specials 0,04 aeons hte ries RR ROR EE! othe Brod See ean ee een 
Winclassiiied Sram) kei eth uscrcie eee tn ee ae 


Weedsport, N. Y. 
Girls Dormitory 
Rochester, N. Y. 
314 Trevor Hall 


Spencerport, N. Y. 


Spencerport, N. Y. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Beaven House 


Axling House 
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Aselpin College... o.s- soe ss 1 Mount Union College ............. 1 
Adriane olleves oi woe 1 New York University ......<,.:.. 1 
AMibioum College = sya ee eat 1 Northern Baptist Theological Sem. .. 1 
pubsieht: Collese eh... sees eee 1 Northwestern College ............. 1 
Alderson-Broaddus College ........ 43. ~ Oberlin’ Collemey. cau. cee 4 
ENitred we Ntversity ane ee 29 OhiogS tates University | seo ee 1 
American International College ..... 1 Ottawa University eo. ote ae 1 
American University .............. 1S Pace: Colleress ce ace eee ee 1 
AtlantapU hiversity eee eee ae 1 Pennsylvania State University ..... 1 
Ball State Teachers College ....... 1 Philander Smith College ........... 1 
ates, Collese=-5> = eae ee 2, Phillips University... eee 1 
Baylor: University = ).0)-...- eee Ley Rangoon University anes ee 1 
Brockport State Teachers College .. 1 Roosevelt College ................. 1 
Bucknell University ..). 0.2. 2as2034 7 Sacramento State College ......... ih 
Wapital Cniversity. 2.3.) i. 22.00. 1 ShurtlefiGollevey eons 1 
oleate Wniversity: . 25.52.25. 40.56: JeeSt: Olate Collepess cate we ee eee 1 
College of William and Mary ID eSt, Lous University. eee 1 
College: of Wooster? 22, .5%.... 51... Ze Syracuse Universitysee... 1.1 -eeter 3 
Cornell University ... eee a+» ed utts University |, sca ae eee 1 
Denison University ................ 3. SUniversity-ot Buffalo.) ...2e ee 1 
Dickinson College ............... . 1 University of Chicago sige 
Barinam College. eee ook ace su-2 So) University of Cincinnati wae 1 
Eastern Baptist College _. ...... 1 University College of Rangoon ..... 1 
Eastern Nazarene College ......... 1 University of Connecticut ......... 2 
George Washington University ..... 1 University of Gottingen ........... 1 
Grove City. College, ...220a0 222s feeUniversttyrot llinois=:.-....ee ese 1 
Heidelberg College ................ leeUinivetsity. ofskatisas sea. ag. an a 1 
IHowehton College 22.2057. shenc- 1 University of Minnesota .......... 1 
Indiana University ....22-...--.... 1 University of Missouri ............ 1 
ialamazoo- College .4 nn o.02.0t2 es 4 University of Philippines .......... 1 
Kent State University ............. 1 Whniversity of Redlands .;........‘ 1 
Livingstone College (2-2. 6. 1 University of Rhode Island ....... 2 
Manhattan Bible College .......... 1 University of Richmond ........... 4 
Mansfield State Teachers College ... 2. University of Rochester ........... 4 
WMarehall College acme ee ease eee 2 Virginia Union University ........ 1 
Maryland University .............. Iie WabashaCollege: Samer ere ee 1 
McMaster University ............. 1p Wakesl orest Collegeseonua acca 1 
Mercer University (nc... ----2254- 6) Walliampjewelll College. 39. -: »- 6 
WMiami University «.o.. 2-6-2 - ores. - 2) Wilmington College {aia eet os 1 
Michigan State Normal College ..... 1 Wilson Teachers College .......... 1 
Michigan State University ......... 1 West Virginia University ......... 1 
Montana State University ......... 1  Woman’s Medical College of Pa. ... 1 
2 Worcester State Teachers College .. 1 


Morehouse College 
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President’s Report to the Trustees 


WILzBouR Eppy SAUNDERS 


HIS Is my twelfth and final annual report as president of Colgate 

Rochester Divinity School to its board of trustees. Although the 
report reaches a wider public than the thirty-six members of the board 
through its publication in our bulletin, it is nevertheless fitting that I 
use this opportunity to attempt to express to you sincere and enthu- 
siastic appreciation of the relations between board and president which 
your attitude has made possible. Before my election a dozen years 
ago, there was a clear understanding between us that you wished the 
president not only to be an administrator of the school under general 
policies adopted by the board, but also of your desire that he be a 
leader in the formulation and projection of such new ventures as would 
make the education of ministers of the Gospel more effective in the 
mission and work of the Church. You have kept faith with this 
understanding and my gratitude is great for your sympathetic, cordial, 
and constant attitude to me. Involved in the life of almost every 
educational institution are six factors—trustees, administration, faculty, 
alumni, students, and the public—each of which sees the school from 
a different angle and each of which has its own peculiar values to 
preserve. It is quite understandable that in many situations strains 
and stresses arise between any combination of these six. Educational 
institutions sometimes become a battleground for conflict between any 
two of the six. It is a source of great satisfaction to me that during 
these twelve years as administrator I have been conscious of loyal 
support on the part of the other five factors mentioned. The many 
changes in personnel, program, and facilities rule out the possibility 
that peace is explained by inactivity. You trustees have been all that 
any president could ask—liberal in your consideration of new ideas, 
generous in your financial support, and patient, considerate, and en- 
couraging in your attitudes to me both as a person and as a president. 
I am deeply grateful and have conveyed to my successor the happy 
prospect of the relations he will have with you. 

The annual report of the president is in part a historical document. 
Here the events of the academic year should be recorded and significant 
changes noted. In my 1959 report there was a summary of the major 
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facts of the decade preceding. This year’s document, therefore, will 
make no attempt to review a presidency of twelve years. 


THe ACADEMIC YEAR 


By far the most important event of the past year has been the choice 
of a new administration. The mandatory sixty-five retirement rule 
(with which I am in perfect agreement) meant that Dean Baker and 
I came to the end of our eligibility at Commencement 1960. Because 
it seemed unwise for both administrators to leave office at the same 
time, the trustees (in May 1959) asked me to stay on an extra year. 
In May 1958 I had urged the appointment of a committee to find my 
successor. This recommendation was accepted and a committee formed 
with Arthur Stewart as chairman; Forest Ashbrook, Charles Carson, 
Everard Deems, Edward Hoffmeister, and Thomas Remington as 
trustee members; Rodney Branton, Harmon Holcomb and Winthrop 
Hudson as faculty consultants ; and George Hill, Robert Slaughter and 
Charles Wallis as alumni representatives. On March 4, 1960 a special 
meeting of the trustees was held at which the committee presented a 
unanimous and enthusiastic report nominating Dr. Gene Bartlett of the 
Class of 1935 and pastor of the First Baptist Church of Los Angeles. 
The recommendation was received by the board with an enthusiasm 
which matched that of the committee. Dr. Bartlett accepted and since 
changes such as this, when once decided on, should be made yesterday 
and not tomorrow, I have (entirely on my own initiative) asked to be 
released as of December 31, 1960. No man could be happier or more 
enthusiastic about his successor than I am. 


Dean Baker has given twenty-seven years of able, strenuous, con- 
scientious service to Colgate Rochester as teacher and dean. Fortu- 
nately, the denomination will not lose his services, for he will join the 
staff of the Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board for an important 
experiment. The executive committee of the trustees voted approval 
of the appointment of Dr. Milton Froyd to replace Dr. Baker. This 
was an exceedingly wise choice which has been received by faculty, 
students, and alumni with the same enthusiasm as the choice of the 
new president. Bartlett and Froyd will make a great team. 


In AuGuUsT we were hosts to the annual meeting of the executive 
committee of the Baptist World Alliance. This brought to our campus 
more than a hundred Baptist leaders from all over the world, many 
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of whom for the first time saw our photogenic buildings and grounds. 
The expressions of appreciation for our hospitality were numerous and 
hearty. It was good public relations and of mutual benefit. 


In SEPTEMBER the usual two annual preschool orientation retreats 
were held at Hillside, the Presbyterian center in Wyoming, New York. 
The address at the formal opening on September 15th was given by 
Dr. V. E. Devadutt on “Mid-Twentieth Century World.” Dr. Wynn 
and Dr. Schweizer were welcomed to the faculty. 


On Octoser Ist the annual “President’s Dinner” was addressed by 
Professors Hamilton, Sanders, and Skoglund. It was the best attended 
of the series. On October 8th Colgate Rochester Day was observed 
in the local churches, a new venture. All members of the faculty and 
staff occupied pulpits. On October 9th and 10th Coterie (the organ- 
ization of student wives, women students, and faculty wives) held its 
annual retreat. On October 15th and 16th the four hundredth anni- 
versary of the publication of the standard edition of John Calvin’s 
Christian Institutes was observed with well attended public meetings 
addressed by Dr. E. Harris Harbison of Princeton and Dr. Paul 
Lehmann of Harvard. The last week in October our Baptist seniors 
went to Green Lake, Wisconsin, for denominational orientation and 
the underclassmen observed a reading period. 


In NoveMBER the first Conference on the Ministry was held (13th 
and 14th) with 44 students from 28 colleges visiting our campus. In 
this month the work of curriculum revision, which had been the focus 
of faculty attention for more than a year, was brought to its conclusion. 
Final sessions were held of our significant Lay School of Theology, 
which has grown in interest and attendance each autumn. Also, the 
fall series of conferences with ministers to whom our students act as 
assistants and the lay folk of the churches they pastor was brought to 
a conclusion. On November 17th and 18th the annual Missions Con- 
vocation was held, the Rev. Addison Eastman coming to our hilltop 
to address the meetings. 


DeEcEMBER found few special events calendared since the students 
are especially busy at the Christmas season in their field work. A 
watch night service was held in our chapel on the 31st. Our Sunday 
morning half-hour on WVET-TV has continued for the fourth year 
under the direction of Edward Willingham. This year our faculty 
have provided much of the program, making it a teaching venture. 
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FEBRUARY was crowded with special events. S. Gustav Weigel, S.J., 
of Woodstock College read a paper to the faculty, spoke in chapel, and 
faced the battery of student and faculty questions at a conference. 
India’s Independence Day was celebrated by an evening meeting which 
crowded our auditorium. The Methodist laymen held an all-day re- 
treat using our facilities. Markus Barth of the University of Chicago 
addressed both our faculty and a chapel service. The “storm of the 
century” kept attendance low at a fascinating Colloquium on Science 
and Religion, for which Dr. Alfred E. Emerson of the University of 
Chicago and Dr. Ralph Burhoe of the Institute on Religion in an Age 
of Science came to us. The last Sunday of the month a delegation of 
our faculty visited Cleveland, were welcomed in prominent pulpits, and 
addressed both a dinner and luncheon for the school’s alumni and 
supporters. 


On Marcu 2nd the annual All-School Retreat was held. This, for 
which we have usually “imported” a speaker, was, by student request, 
carried out under the leadership of Dr. Milton Froyd. A new venture 
was the Ecumenical Institute on March 7th. The Council of Church 
Women combined with our student committee of ecumenics, Dr. V. E. 
Devadutt adviser, to make this meeting an outstanding success. Dr. 
W. A. Norgren of the National Council of Churches was the “outside” 
speaker. 


APRIL opened (lst and 2nd) with the second Conference on the 
Ministry for the year. The autumn conference is for pre-theological 
students who are in the process of choosing the school in which they 
will take their training. The spring week-end centers its attention on 
collegians who have not yet made a vocational choice. Seventy-eight 
young men and 22 young women from 49 colleges attended. Dr. 
McLeod Bryan of Wake Forest College, North Carolina, complemented 
our own faculty, staff and students in leadership of the conference. 


The annual post-Easter Spring Convocation most adequately con- 
tinued the nation-wide reputation of this event. The Rauschenbusch 
Lecture by Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, Stated Clerk of the United 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., was in essence a defense of the 
National Council of Churches against its detractors and received nation- 
wide attention. Dr. Daniel Jenkins, pastor in London, England, and 
part-time professor at the University of Chicago, gave four lectures 
under the general title of “Revelation and Mystery.” Dr. Emlyn 
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Davies, pastor of the Yorkminster Church in Toronto, was the chaplain 
and Dr. Bradford Abernethy of Rutgers University the alumni orator. 
The Convocation alumni banquet was centered on honoring Dean 
Baker, who was presented with a bound volume of more than 400 
letters from alumni and others. 


The program for next year’s Convocation is most attractive. Dr. 
H. H. Farmer of Cambridge University (England) and Bishop Oxnam 
will be the lecturers. Dr. Joseph Sittler of the University of Chicago 
as chaplain and Dr. Kyle Haselden, associate editor of The Christian 
Century, as alumni orator leave only the speaker at the New York 
State Council of Churches banquet and seminar leaders to be announced. 


On April 25th, Dr. Elihu Howland, a psychiatrist of the Strong 
Memorial Hospital staff, read a paper to the faculty on the relations 
between his profession and religion. 


May brings the academic year to both end and climax. A reception 
for Dean and Mrs. Baker on the 15th crowded Montgomery House 
with their friends. Dr. John Whale of England was a visitor to read 
a paper to the faculty, speak at two chapels, and lecture to one class. 
The Commencement address will be given by Dr. Gordon Torgersen 
of the First Church of Worcester, Massachusetts, and the faculty 
address to the graduating class by Dean Baker. Dr. Robert J. Mc- 
Cracken of the Riverside Church, New York, has agreed to be the 
Commencement speaker in 1961. 


June brings the American Baptist Convention to Rochester. Your 
president and the mayor will give the welcoming addresses. Dr. Froyd, 
our alumnus Dean Samuel Miller of the Harvard Divinity School, and 
Paul Blanshard of Yale are the headliners of the Ministers’ Day pro- 
gram. Dr. Bartlett will be the speaker at the Higher Education 
Luncheon. The Convention Alumni Banquet will be held (the 6th) 
in our auditorium and will feature the chance to acquaint our alumni 
with our entire faculty. The facilities of the school will be used by 
many groups for breakfasts, luncheons, dinners and conferences. 


GROUNDS AND BUILDINGS 


During the summer the translation of the “Old Chapel” to offices 
was completed. Now this space houses well lighted and attractive 
offices of the Baptist Union of Monroe County, our own public rela- 
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tions headquarters and those of Dr. Davison. Also, the Highland 
Consumers Club (bookstore) was moved to the same location. This 
operation released three rooms for academic use. We now have abun- 
dant classroom and seminar space—eight rooms, no more than five 
being used in any one class period this year. Increased income result- 
ing from these changes more than pays the interest on the money 
involved in the rebuilding. For the effectiveness of this work, we 
give thanks to our trustee, Maurice Rowley. 

The Historical Society discovered itself in need of more space and 
so Room “D” was made available to them and is being equipped with 
two-level shelving at their expense. 

The condition of our grounds continues to improve by the use of 
student labor under the able supervision of Raymond Mottshaw. 


FACULTY 


Changes in personnel have taken place so gradually through these 
twelve years that it is rather a shock to discover that of the sixteen 
who will be teaching next fall only Professors Branton, Holcomb, 
Hudson, and Trost were here before this presidency. Dr. Eduard 
Schweizer of the University of Zurich was visiting professor during 
the first semester. This outstanding New Testament scholar soon won 
the admiration and affection of both fellow teachers and students. His 
wife and four children came with him. So valuable did his addition 
to ‘our educational venture prove that we are strengthened in our con- 
viction that we should have a visiting professor every year. It is our 
hope that an arrangement may be culminated with Professor Schweizer 
by which he will come to us for one semester in alternate years. In 
this way he could maintain his position on the faculty at Zurich and 
yet be a regular member of our staff. Each student generation would 
have the choice of his two elective courses either in the middler or 
senior year. He is enthusiastic about this and his dean is sympathetic, 
but final approval in Zurich is not yet possible. During his stay here 
Dr. Schweizer’s book Lordship and Discipleship was published with 
this dedication: 

To 
CoLGATE RocHESTER Divinity ScHooL 
its warm fellowship, its free atmosphere 
its sincere scholarship, 
its natural piety 
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The retirement of Dr. Baker necessitated changes in the field of 
Pastoral Theology. Dr. Froyd becomes the convener of that depart- 
ment. The Rev. James B. Ashbrook comes to teach in it. During 
the decade since “Jim” graduated from Colgate Rochester, he has been 
taking advanced studies in the field. Our good fortune in securing 
his services is indicated by the fact that two of the outstanding theo- 
logical schools of America have also wanted him. 

During the summer Giles Hobin was offered an attractive full-time 
post with the public schools. This resulted in our calling back into 
service one of our emeriti, Dr. G. A. Lehmann. His work has been 
as effective as ever. Negotiations are under way for us to share a 
professor with the Eastman School of Music. They are now offering 
advanced degrees in Sacred Music and it will easily be seen how each 
institution can be mutually helpful to the other. Creative work in 
sacred music will require a background of Bible, Church History, and 
Theology. A proper member of both staffs could train our chorus, 
conduct our chapel choir, and give the appropriate elective in the 
Appreciation of Church Music. Dr. Howard Hanson is enthusiastic 
about the arrangement and a search is being made for the man who 
can fill their needs and ours. There could be no more sincere com- 
pliment to Dr. Lehmann than our attitude that there need be no hurry 
about the search. 

Dr. J. C. Wynn has finished his first year of service with us. His 
work has been most satisfactory, indicating a happy choice on our part. 
He has purchased a home on Rockingham Street. His predecessor, 
Dr. Fred Willkens, has been teaching at Alderson-Broaddus College, 
where his son William, 49, is dean. Mr. Van Vessem has left his 
post at the State Hospital and hence his part-time service with us. 
For two years we have tried to lighten the load of Dr. Branton and 
Dr. Sanders by relieving them of the task of teaching the Biblical 
languages. The use of local ministers and rabbis has not completely 
filled our need. The Rev. Bruce Rahtjen, ’58, has completed his 
residence work for the doctorate at Drew with high success. He will 
come to us under a two-year agreement to teach the Hebrew and Greek 
while completing the work on his thesis. He will live in the apartment 
over the refectory. 


SABBATICALS AND SpEcIAL LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


Dr. William Hamilton has been on sabbatical leave the second semes- 
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ter of this year. Dr. Prentiss Pemberton has received a grant for 
advanced study and has been released for the term beginning in Sep- 
tember to take advantage of this opportunity to return to Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, where he secured his doctorate. Dr. Winthrop Hud- 
son’s sabbatical is due and he has received one of the much sought 
American Association of Theological Schools’ grants for advanced 
study. He will go to England for the spring semester of 1961. Dr. 
J. A. Sanders has received a signal honor in being chosen as annual 
professor at the Jerusalem (Jordan) School of the American Schools 
of Oriental Research for the term beginning October 1, 1961 through 
June 1, 1962. This will be his sabbatical leave. Dr. J. C. Wynn must 
be away a semester to fulfill his residence requirements at Columbia. 
This is for the fall semester of 1962. Such arrangements as are listed 
in this paragraph have two results. They furnish the academic enrich- 
ment which makes a capable faculty even better. Also, the willingness 
of the school to make special arrangements when either needed or 
advantageous is appreciated by the faculty. It should also be noted 
that they make strong arguments for enlarging the faculty and making 
a visiting professor an annual policy. 


Facutty ACTIVITIES 


Mrs. ANDERSON, administrative associate in the Field Work De- 
partment, is active in Presbyterian work. On the national level she is 
a member of the Board of National Missions and vice-chairman of the 
Commission of Evangelism. In the local Presbytery she functions 
ex-officio on the Church Extension and National Missions Committee 
and the Evangelism Committee and is a member of the Nominating 
Committee to select an executive secretary. Mrs. Anderson has re- 
cently returned from Green Lake where she attended the National 
Training Laboratory. She is a frequent speaker in churches for the 
nation-wide Stewardship and Promotion Drive and for the National 
Missions Program of the Presbyterian Church. 


Dr. BAKER preached the sermon on the occasion of the dedication 
of the new educational building at Delaware Street Baptist Church in 
Syracuse. He was Guest Editor of the special number of Pastoral 
Psychology, issued in March 1960, dealing with Worship and wrote 
the editorial for the same issue. He has served on the Commission 
on Research and Counsel of the American Association of Theological 
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Schools with special assignment to draw up regulations governing 
academic freedom and tenure for theological schools. He will appear 
on the program of the Biennial Meeting of the A.A.T.S. at Richmond 
as leader of a workshop on “Improving Theological Education.” 


Dr. Branton has this year addressed the Ministers’ Conference of 
the E.U.B. Church in Detroit, the New York State Congregational 
Youth, the United Church of Canada Retreat for Public School 
Teachers, the Bible Expositors’ Pilot Project in Buffalo, and the State 
Methodist Youth in Ithaca, New York. He also taught a course in 
the Rochester Lay School of Theology. He gave a weekly series of 
Lenten services in the Plymouth Congregational Church in Syracuse 
and took part in the three-hour Good Friday Service in Cortland, 
New York. Dr. Branton is the author of “Resurrection in the Early 
Church,” a chapter in the University of Chicago publication Studies 
in Early Christian Origins and has written fifteen entries for Harper’s 
Biographical Dictionary of the Bible. 


Dr. Davison continues as dean of the Laymen’s and Pastors’ Con- 
ference of the New York Baptist Convention and is co-chairman of 
the Local Arrangements Committee for the coming American Baptist 
Convention meetings in Rochester. He has preached at three church 
dedication services, the Community Thanksgiving Service in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, a Reformation Sunday service in Amsterdam, 
New York, three association and church services on recruiting and 
training for the ministry, and 24 services as guest preacher. He has 
participated in the Career Conferences at Colgate University and Hills- 
dale College, the Conference of Central States Executive Secretaries 
and Seminary Representatives at Minneapolis on ministerial placement. 
Dr. Davison has travelled, on behalf of the Divinity School, to Schenec- 
tady, Cleveland, Poughkeepsie, and Detroit and has spoken to alumni 
groups at the Connecticut and Pennsylvania State Conventions. His 
news story on the American Baptist Convention, relating the history 
of Rochester Baptist church extension to present host churches, ap- 
peared in Missions Magazine. 


Dr. DevapuTT gave a series of four addresses as the chief speaker 
at the annual New York State Conference of the Student Christian 
Movement, a series of eight addresses to new missionaries at the annual 
missionary training conference under the auspices of the National 
Council of Churches, and served two weeks as leader in the Ecumenical 
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Study Center in New York under the sponsorship of the United 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. He was one of the speakers at 
the New York State Baptist Convention’s annual meetings, served as 
leader at two week-end conferences for lay people in Canada under 
the auspices of the United Church of Canada, participated in writing 
one of the group papers for the Green Lake Theological Conference 
last summer, addressed a conference under the auspices of the Pittsfield 
Council of Churches in Massachusetts, and participated as a lecturer 
in a series of extension lectures to the Rochester community sponsored 
by the University of Rochester. In addition, he was the leader of a 
week-end Baptist student conference at Cornell University, preached 
in the chapel of Keuka College, spoke to various church groups and 
preached in several churches. Dr. Devadutt has contributed to an 
international symposium on the Mission of the Church published by 
the World Student Christian Federation and published a paper in the 
Canadian Journal of Theology. He is a member of the Program 
Committee of the National Conference of the Inter-Seminary Move- 
ment, is the first national from abroad to be appointed to the Board 
of Managers of the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society, is a 
member of the Committee on Non-Western Civilizations Program of 
the University of Rochester, continues to serve on the Faith and 
Order Commission of the World Council of Churches, is chairman 
of the Committee of Arrangements for the Ecumenical Institute spon- 
sored by the Federation of Churches, the Council of Church Women, 
and Colgate Rochester, and continues to serve on the Editorial Council 
of the theological journal Encounter. 


Mr. Eaps serves as chairman of the Youth Committee for the 
American Baptist Convention, as well as of the Commission on Chris- 
tian Higher Education of the New York Baptist State Convention 
and the Student Work Committee of the Monroe Baptist Union. He 
is a member of the Cornell Board of the Baptist Student Fellowship, 
the Syracuse Strategy Study Committee for CHEC, the CHEC Speak- 
ers Bureau, the Mission to Academic Community Committee for 
Brockport, Baptist Associates in College Work, the Board of the New 
York State Student Christian Movement, the Board of the Baptist 
Union of Rochester, and the Group Work Committee of the Baden 
Street Settlement. He has preached twelve times, often as an emergency 
supply in cases of illness. In connection with our recruitment program, 
he has made visits to thirteen college campuses and has attended the 
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Danforth Seminary Intern Conferences at St. Louis and in Michigan, 
the Senior Conference and Bible and Evangelism Conference at Green 
Lake, the Vocations Conference and State Baptist Student Movement 
Conference at Keuka College, and the Student Retreat at Brockport 
State Teachers College. 


Last June Dr. Froyp delivered one of the papers at the American 
Baptist Education Association meetings at Green Lake entitled “Per- 
spectives in Educational Development for Baptists.” Later in the 
summer he spoke at the Town and Country Convocation in Ames, Iowa, 
on the subject “The Church as the People of God.” This paper is 
to be published in part in Foundations in a forthcoming issue. In Sep- 
tember he was invited to be the speaker for the Washington State 
Pastors’ Retreat held at the Baptist campsite off Bremerton. Other 
engagements included presentations at the New York and Massachu- 
setts Baptist Conventions. The Ministry Study, chaired by Dr. Froyd 
and sponsored jointly by the Department of the Ministry of the National 
Council of Churches and the Educational Testing Service, has been 
concluded and now moves into incorporation with Dr. Froyd as a 
member of the Board. In this project he served as consultant to the 
Lilly Endowment, Inc., sponsors of the project. At the school, Dr. 
Froyd chaired the Curriculum Committee and steered it through a re- 
evaluation of the present curriculum. He was a member of the Long 
Range Planning Committee. Working with a student committee, he 
led a significant All-Day Retreat on Ash Wednesday. 


Dr. HAMILTON, in addition to speaking to local church and city 
groups, this year preached at Wells College, Vassar College, and Yale 
University ; and presented lectures at Boston University, Wabash Col- 
lege (on the Lilly Foundation lectureship), and Smith College. Last 
May he appeared on a series of five television programs for the CBS 
series “Look Up and Live”; and in January of this year he wrote and 
appeared on another series of five programs in the same series. This 
year the three paper covered Bible study books that appeared last year 
from Association Press under his name were published in a hard cover 
volume entitled “The Modern Readers Guide to the Gospels.’ His 
articles and reviews have appeared in Christian Century, The Christian 
Scholar, Interpretation, and the Journal of Religion. 


Proressor Hoicoms was the platform speaker at the National Bap- 
tist Student Movement Conference at Green Lake and addressed the 
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New England Baptist Student Fellowship in Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
He was chapel preacher or addressed groups at the University of 
Syracuse, Cornell University (Sage Chapel) twice, and the University 
of Rochester. At Wellesley College he was the leader of the Religious 
Emphasis Week. He taught in the Rochester Lay School of Theology, 
the theological study series in several local churches, was a seminar 
leader at the University of Rochester Religious Emphasis Week, 
attended meetings of the Society of Biblical Theologians in New York 
(acting as appointed critic of the papers at one session), read a paper 
before the Philosophical Club of the University of Rochester, and pre- 
pared a study paper for the CRDS Conference on Religion and Science. 
He acted as chairman-writer of the “Message to the Churches” for the 
Baptist Union of Rochester and continued as a member of the Board 
of the Men’s Service Center. 


Dr. Hupson gave the opening address at the Green Lake Theological 
Conference; was the Reformation Day speaker at Youngstown, Ohio; 
presented a paper before the Annual Meeting of the American Historical 
Association on ‘The Weber Thesis Re-examined”; gave a series of 
addresses at Franklin College; was the Bible Week lecturer at Bethel 
College; taught in the Rochester Community School of Religion; at- 
tended an inter-faith conference of twelve religious leaders convened 
in Washington, D.C. as consultants by the Fair Campaign Practices 
Committee; and presented a paper on “The Protestant Concept of 
Motivation for the Ministry” at the Conference on Motivation for the 
Ministry in Louisville, Kentucky, sponsored by the Lilly Foundation. 
Among his publications during the year have been the book, Baptist 
Concepts of the Church (Judson Press), which he edited and to which 
he contributed two chapters; a chapter on “Protestantism in Post- 
Protestant America” in Roman Catholicism and the American Way of 
Life (University of Notre Dame Press) ; articles on “Shifting Trends 
in Church History” in the Journal of Bible and Religion, on “The Riddle 
of Roman Catholicism” in Religion and Life; on “Protestantism, 1959” 
in the Encyclopedia Americana Annual; and a major 5,000 word article 
on “Puritanism” in the Encyclopedia Britannica. An earlier article on 
“Puritanism and the Spirit of Capitalism” was reprinted in the D. C. 
Health Problems in European Civilization Series, Protestantism and 
Capitalism, edited by R. W. Green to provide collateral reading for 
college students. Professor Hudson has continued to serve as a member 
of the editorial boards of the Library of Protestant Thought, Church 
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History, and Foundations; and as a member of numerous other inter- 
denominational, denominational, and community boards, committees, 
and commissions. He will be on sabbatical leave the second semester 
next year in connection with a proposed book on “Protestant Irenics 
in Seventeenth Century England.” Currently he is writing a book 
on American Protestantism for the University of Chicago History of 
American Civilization Series. 

Following Mr. Hobin’s resignation late in the summer, Emeritus 
ProFEssoR LEHMANN, who had been a guest professor at Lycoming 
College in Williamsport, Pennsylvania, was invited to return to the 
campus to take over choral and church music classes for this academic 
year. The Chorus has been heard at numerous occasions during the 
past year, including an appearance at Syracuse at the state-wide rally 
for the CHEC program of the denomination. Dr. Lehmann was on 
the faculty in the Church Music Workshop at Michigan State University, 
and led the music at the Laymen’s and Pastors’ Conference at Keuka 
College and the annual retreat of New York State Baptist Men. He 
was the speaker-soloist at the Broome County (Binghamton) Organists’ 
Guild annual dinner for pastors and has been serving as senior choir 
director in the suburban Spencerport Congregational Church. 


Dr. MacLENNAN published a book of meditations, Be a Wonder to 
Yourself (Revell) in February. He preached at the Riverside Church 
in New York, the Timothy Eaton Memorial Church in Toronto (50th 
anniversary), the Union Lenten Service.in Kansas City, at Grand 
Rapids, and at John Calvin’s Church (Auditoire) in Geneva, Switzer- 
land. He led the Religious Emphasis Week at Lindenwood College, 
Missouri, and delivered lectures at the Pre-Assembly Conference on 
Evangelism in Jacksonville, Florida, for the Southern Presbyterian 
Church. Dr. and Mrs. MacLennan are presently on a four months’ 
trip to Europe and the Middle East, during which he will preach at 
St. George’s West Church of Scotland in Edinburgh and will address 
the American Protestant Youth at Berchtesgaden, Germany. 


Dr. PemsBerton’s article “Sociology of Religion: A Fifty Year 
Perspective” appeared in The Journal of Bible and Religion in April. 
He prepared and read a paper to the Society for the Scientific Study 
of Religion at Yale University on “The Minister’s Role and Contem- 
porary American Values,” and one to the Toronto section meeting of 
Social Ethics Professors on “The Importance of the Behavioral Sciences 
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in the Development of a Christian Social Ethic.” He presided over 
two meetings of the Program Committee of the National Student 
YMCA in New York, attended meetings of the Haddam House Com- 
mittee responsible for planning publication of books in religious fields 
for college students, meetings of the committee responsible for planning 
the fourth year of the Baptist Jubilee Advance of the American Baptist 
Convention. Dr. Pemberton led religious emphasis weeks at Ottawa 
University and Hope College, assisted in a special project at Ohio 
State University, spoke in the chapels of Pennsylvania State University 
and Cornell. He serves on a committee of the Baptist Union of Roch- 
ester concerned with the problem of housing and attended a special 
consultation on religion and city planning sponsored by the Lilly 
Foundation at Indianapolis. 


Mr. PrarF has been busy with plans for the American Baptist Con- 
vention, working with the Administrative Committee of CHEC, the 
Public Relations Association of the American Baptist Education Asso- 
ciation, the Radio and Television Committee, and the Communications 
Committee for the Baptist Union of Rochester. He is a trustee of 
South Avenue Baptist Church and resident director of its 50th Anni- 
versary Building Program. He is a member of the Leadership Educa- 
tion Committee of the Federation of Churches and a member of the 
Central New York Public Relations Council. 


Mr. Piorrow has submitted no data on his activities. The president 
knows of his activities with the Men’s Service Center and St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church. In addition, the president would want the trustees 
aware of the extraordinary cooperation given him by our treasurer 
and of his loyal and untiring devotion to the welfare of our school. 


Mr. PowELL is chairman of the Board of Trustees of the Genesee 
Baptist Church and serves there as the Sunday night Baptist Youth 
Fellowship counsellor. He offers a course in Public Speaking at the 
University School of the University of Rochester. He is chairman of 
the Communications Committee of the Baptist Union of Rochester. 
In June the University of Rochester conferred on him the M.A. degree. 
Church Management will soon publish an article of his. 


Dr. SANDERS spent last summer in the Middle East as a member of 
a New York University seminar to Israel and as a guest of the American 
School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem. In the last twelve months 
he has given 55 off-campus sermons and lectures, including sermons 
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in the chapels of Syracuse University, Bucknell University, and churches 
in Jersey City and White Plains, New York. He taught in the Roch- 
ester Lay School of Theology, did a Lenten series in Geneva, New 
York, and conducted retreats at Lisle and Hillside Conference Centers 
in New York State and at Five Oaks Center in Canada. He has been 
a consultant on Old Testament materials for the senior high curriculum 
of the American Baptist Publication Society, is institutional repre- 
sentative to the American Schools of Oriental Research, read a paper 
on the use of myth in Genesis before the Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago. The Journal of Religion published an 
article by Dr. Sanders in its October issue and he is currently collabo- 
rating on the projected Harper’s Dictionary of Biblical Biography. 

During this last year on the hill, your PREsmpENnT has tried to reduce 
his outside engagements. He has served as chairman of a visitation 
advisory committee to Anderson College and Theological School in 
Indiana. On June Ist he is scheduled to report to the meeting of the 
General Board of the National Council of Churches as chairman of the 
Commission on the Relation of Mass Media to our Culture. He has 
been replaced, after ten years of service, by our trustee Forest Ashbrook 
as chairman of the Baptist denomination’s Commission on the Ministry. 
He has continued service as chairman of the Board of Managers of 
the American Baptist Education and Publication Society. He has 
received an honorary doctorate (his fifth) from Keuka College. He 
continues as president of the trustees of the Rochester Public Library 
and in seven other trusteeships. His preaching and speaking engage- 
ments in New York State were forty, in Pennsylvania seven, in Ohio 
four, in Massachusetts three, two each in Michigan, Rhode Island, New 
Jersey, Iowa, and Maine, one each in Indiana, Wisconsin, Vermont, 
and Ontario. College chapels addressed were Cornell, Indiana State, 
Keuka, Lycoming, Bucknell, and the Hill School. 


Dr. SkocLunp is chairman of the Board of Managers of the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Societies, chairman of the Commission on the 
Doctrine of the Church of the Baptist World Alliance, and vice- 
chairman of the Council of Missionary Cooperation of the American 
Baptist Convention. He is a member of the Working Committee of 
the Faith and Order Commission of the World Council of Churches, 
the Theological Advisory Study Committee of the A.B.C., the Advisory 
Committee on the Convocation on the Church of the A.B.C., the Planning 
Committee of the Fifth Year of the Baptist Jubilee Advance, the 
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Ministry Study Advisory Committee conducted by Educational Testing 
Service, the American Section of the World Council of Churches, the 
Board of Managers of the Vellore (India) Hospital, the Planning 
Committee for the Theme of the next Assembly of the World Council 
of Churches, and the Proselytism Commission of the World Council 
of Churches. He attended the American Baptist Convention in Des 
Moines, Iowa, the Central Committee of the World Council of Churches, 
the Executive Committee of the Baptist World Alliance, and visited 
Munich Kirkentag. Some of these involved travel to Austria and 
Greece. Dr. Skoglund has lectured in the Baptist Series at Shaw 
University, to the Detroit Baptist Ministers group, to the Rochester 
Baptist Ministers, has appeared three times on the Colgate Rochester 
television program, and broadcasts each Saturday over WHAM on 
“The Bible Hour.” He has preached in many area churches, has given 
several addresses on missions to local groups, and delivered five ad- 
dresses at the Evangelism Conference at Green Lake. His writing 
includes thirteen lessons for the Young Adult Quarterly of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Publication Society, an article in the Ecumenical Review 
on “Unity in the American Free Church Tradition,” and a completed 
manuscript for a book for the fourth year Baptist Jubilee Advance. 


PROFESSOR TROST spent last summer and the first semester of this 
academic year on sabbatical leave at Columbia University and Union 
Theological Seminary. This was made possible by a fellowship awarded 
him by the American Theological Library Commission on Lilly Fellow- 
ships for the advancement of theological librarianship. He continues 
to serve as Book Review Editor of the CRDS Bulletin. His community 
activities include service to the Monroe Branch of the YMCA and the 
adult education program of Brighton High School. 


Dr. Wywn’s articles in the fields of Christian education or in mar- 
riage and family education have appeared in Pastoral Psychology, Inter- 
national Journal of Religious Education, Foundations, The Christian 
Broadcaster, Child Guidance, Presbyterian Life, Religious Education, 
Nexus, Christian Education Findings, Counsel, and the Pulpit Digest. 
He has given lecture series at Wartburg Theological Seminary’s Pastor’s 
Institute, the Division of Christian Education of the National Council 
of Churches in St. Louis, the Church of the Covenant in Cleveland, and 
the Council of Churches of Fort Worth, Texas. He has preached or 
spoken in fourteen churches, nine of these being outside of Rochester. 
He serves on five committees of the National Council of Churches, the 
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National Advisory Committee of Clergymen of the Planned Parenthood 
Federation of America, as research consultant for the Religious Educa- 
tion Association, the National Council of Family Relations, the American 
Association of Marriage Counselors, the Alumni Council of Yale Uni- 
versity Divinity School, and the Church Service Society of America. 
This summer, with a co-author, he will write a book on family research 
for later publication. 


STUDENTS 


Under the presidency of James Windsor of Williamsburg, Virginia, 
student government and activities have been carried on with maturity 
and effectiveness. Hilltop Views, the student publication, is an attrac- 
tively printed monthly which has contained articles of such merit as 
to give us much satisfaction. —Two young women from Burma, Eh Wah 
Chit Maung and Sharo Kyaw Dwe, and Hartmut Winde, our ecumen- 
ical scholar from Tubingen, have added much to campus life. Hartmut 
will be replaced next September by Akio Tsukamoto from Japan. The 
“sit-ins” have caused a long overdue revival of social concern among 
the students. Our Rauschenbusch tradition has again come alive. It 
appears now that we shall have a large entering class in the fall. The 
All-School Luncheon remains a focus of school life and spirit. 


FINANCES 


Again we finish a fiscal year with all bills paid. It would appear 
that the efforts to increase our base of current support which have 
resulted in significant increases in total gifts each of the past years are 
reaching a plateau. This indicates our need for finding new friends 
to help us. The total market value of our endowment has doubled in 
a decade. Much of this has been through appreciation in value of items 
in our portfolio, but a million and a half has been added by gifts and 
the wisdom of the Finance Committee. If CHEC is successful, we 
shall receive $173,000. The “debt” on Andrews House will be reduced 
this year by about $40,000, half of which is made possible by Miss 
Andrews’ bequest in her will. Dr. Bartlett has been instrumental in 
our receiving an anonymous gift of $8,000, the interest on which is to 
be used for seminars, lectures, and projects within the area of Religion 
and Health. Progress has been made in our stress on wills and be- 
quests. Meetings whose objective was financial support were held this 
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year in Schenectady, Cleveland, and Detroit. Mr. Pfaff very capably 
directs this important facet of our school’s operations, with valuable 
advice from Dr. Froyd and Paul C. Carter of the Baptist Board of 
Education’s public relations department. At the present time we 
contribute 5% of the salary of each faculty and staff member to his 
retirement arrangement with the M & M or T.I.A.A. Since the total 
percentage of salary due each year on these contracts is in most cases 
11%, it is the hope of the school in each of the next three years to take 
over an additional 2% of this; at the end of the period covering all 
the expense of this valuable and much appreciated fringe benefit. We 
already carry half the cost of Major Medical and Social Security. The 
figures that follow tell their own story: 


1950-51 1954-55 1959-60 


Permanent Endowment Funds 


Gostavalie tatoo ee $4,035,578 $4,415,288 $5,651,403 
Market “value 5" -oG 4,905,580 6,803,624 8,542,046 

Current Income 
Enadowment:4.52enive3 $202,104 $229,972 $292,591 
CoC S at Sertiyrhecd: Hae eS, Ae) oe 7,430 74,997 92,248 
COUNOT eee eis 22,484 104,754 86,121 
Potato rs Sere moe $232,018 $409,623 $470,960 


Fund Raising and Additions to Endowment 1950-51 through 1959-60 


Endowment Fund (increases) figured at cost .. $1,615,825 
CAETORt I DDOT Es CUES ocak iain see ea, 597,719 


Centennial Development Program ............ 408,000 
ES LG i orca ic AM ag oe ig el $2,621,544 

Gifts Recorded for the year 1959-60 
CurtentiSupport Giftseeg8.. <i Wee ete $92,248 
ResirictedsGilte:: 4.03 SROs Dice emcees 1,706 
Fortbndo wien iad sMeieeih ee 0a ek oil 29,880 
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Our school has received a handsome certificate of the fact that the 
American Alumni Council this year awarded us honorable mention 
recognizing “Distinguished Achievement in the Development of Alumni 
Support.” The president at once turned this over to Mr. Pfaff to 
adorn the walls of his office. 


PLACEMENT 


What becomes of our graduates? This question is most likely to be 
asked when some appeals for us to produce men and women for the 
needs of churches cannot be satisfied as desired. Dr. Davison has 
given me some facts concerning the graduates of the last ten years 
which I will pass on to the trustees. Six are foreign missionaries. 
Seven are home missionaries. Sixteen are doing further graduate study. 
Fourteen are teaching in such places as Colgate Rochester, Mt. Holyoke, 
Kalamazoo, De Pauw, Princeton, Union Seminary, Ohio University, 
Stetson, the University of Florida, and Heidelberg. Thirty-one are in 
denominational or interdenominational administrative jobs. Nine are 
in the chaplaincy. Two hundred twenty-three are either pastors or 
assistant pastors of churches. An impression that needs to be corrected 
is that there is a heavy leakage into other denominations of students 
who come to us as Baptists. This is not so. Statistics indicate that 
the number who come to us as Baptists and finally end up in the min- 
istry of some other denomination is almost exactly balanced by the 
number of those who are not Baptists when they come to us but end 
up in Baptist service. That there is some crossing of denominational 
lines is neither surprising nor anything to get greatly excited about. 
We at Colgate Rochester think of ourselves as both Baptist and inter- 
denominational and encourage the ecumenical spirit. On the average 
a third of our student body comes from non-Baptist background. Two 
of our strongest faculty are Presbyterian. Field work can by no means 
be confined to Baptist posts. When able students do outstanding jobs 
in Presbyterian, Methodist or other churches in seminary days, it is 
quite understandable that these denominations would like to have them 
permanently. Yet, on the whole, the loyalty that our students show 
to their denominational heritage almost surprises. For example, one 
fairly recent graduate took a difficult Baptist post when real pressure 
was put on him to take a Presbyterian church at more than a thousand 
dollars a year more than any Baptist offer. All of which adds up to 
my report to the trustees that, at the end of more than a decade of 
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observing Colgate Rochester students, I have a very high regard for 
the type of student we are getting and a thrill in our contribution to 
the causes and churches they are serving all over America, indeed in 
the utmost parts of the earth. 


Lonc RANGE PLANNING 


Early in this report I spoke of the choice of the new president as 
the most important event of the year. A close second would have to 
be the work of the Long Range Planning Committee. The future of 
the school is more important to all of us than either its present or its 
past. A year ago you trustees authorized the appointment of this 
committee. Under the able chairmanship of Dr. Forest Ashbrook, this 
group met on September 17th, December 16th, and January 13th. It 
will formally report to you on May 23rd, but before you come to the 
meeting the material should be in your hands for careful consideration. 
In addition to its chairman, the following are the committee: Charles 
Carson, Everard Deems, Milton Froyd, Edward Hoffmeister, Harmon 
Holcomb, Winthrop Hudson, Thomas Remington, Benjamin Shove, 
Arthur Stewart, and the president. At the end of the January meeting 
there was general agreement as to the findings to be reported. Dr. 
Froyd was asked to put them in writing. The report is sent to you 
with the sanction of Dr. Ashbrook. 


Report of the Long Range Planning Committee 
to the 
Board of Trustees of the Colgate Rochester Divinity School* 


Colgate Rochester and Its Future 


During the many hours our committee spent in reflecting upon the 
future development of the Divinity School there gradually took form a 


* Action of the Board of Trustees was as follows: “Voted that the r 

the Long Range Planning Committee, dated May 23, 1960, be eS Sue 
Sections I and II be adopted in principle as constituting the general framework 
within which the long range development of the School should take place; that 
in view of the several estimates and therefore the more tentative nature of Sections 
III and Lvs these sections be provisionally accepted, contingent upon the continued 
functioning of the Long Range Planning Committee (as presently constituted but 
with such additions as may seem wise) to—review this report in greater detail 
with President-elect Bartlett; further refine the details by securing professional 
counsel regarding cost estimates and recommended timing for such fund-raising 
efforts as may be required; submit, at next May’s Annual Board meeting, a final 
proposal for action by the Board; and refer the report to the Executive Committee 
for such action as may be desirable before the next Annual Meeting.” 
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picture of the kind of institution we felt the school ought to become. 
It was not a picture which the committee itself could have created. 
To the contrary, its essential features had been in the making over a 
long period of time—in the thinking of the faculty, the concerns of the 
alumni, the decisions and policies of the board of trustees. But this 
was a matter to which, during the period of President Saunders’ admin- 
istration, the faculty had been encouraged to address itself with special 
seriousness. In particular, it was this more recent grappling by the 
faculty with the issue of the school in terms of its fundamental purpose 
and direction that provided the committee the structure within which 
it could carry on its work. Here was an image of the school as it was 
and as it might become, and as this picture became clearer the rationale 
for concrete planning for the future also became clearer. It was in 
relation to this image that the committee sought to examine the nature 
of our needs and then make specific proposals that pointed toward the 
fuller realization of the distinctive mission of our school in the years 
that lie ahead. 

The only directive given this committee was that it was to address 
itself to the issue of long range planning. As to how long, this was left 
up to the committee. For better or worse, the committee felt it could 
become more concrete in its thinking and planning if it thought roughly 
in terms of a five year period. Obviously, it would have been foolish 
in the extreme if in planning for the half decade that lies ahead we 
were not keenly aware of the longer time span that is to follow. 


This report will be given in four sections: 
I. A summary of what the committee foresees for the years imme- 
diately ahead 
II. A review of the grounds on which our long range planning was based 
III. Specific proposals relative to the future that emerged from this 
planning 


IV. An estimate of what these proposals would cost and a suggestion 
as to how these costs might be cared for. 


I 
A summary of what the committee sees ahead 


What is the picture that took form in the mind of the committee as it 
sought to anticipate the development of the Divinity School over the 
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next five year period? Before anything is done to outline that picture, 
it should be pointed out that a central assumption upon which the com- 
mittee operated was that the main purpose of the school was the training 
of pastors, not just pastors but a particular kind of pastor—a man of 
scholarship and faith, a symbol of the kind of leadership so essential to 
a recovery of the vital role of both church and ministry in our genera- 
tion. This image became the organizing center, the connecting tissue, 
for virtually all of our thinking and planning. It was this image that 
shaped in many ways the following picture. 

First, while the school must preserve the values of a limited enroll- 
ment, our enrollment objective must be made larger by about fifty per 
cent. This, the committee is convinced, is a moral responsibility that 
must be faced in the light of the growingly acute leadership needs of 
the churches. There is reason for believing that this objective can be 
reached without sacrifice of quality. 


Second, the proposed increase in the size of the student body becomes 
a major factor in making necessary an increase in the size of the faculty. 
Our theory of the essentially personal nature of theological study re- 
quires the keeping of a low faculty-student ratio. The image of the 
ministry we seek to train requires a further enrichment of faculty 
personnel at several strategic points, not least of which would be a 
bringing to the campus of the leading biblical and theological scholars 
of our time through the establishment of annual visiting professorships. 
A total of four additional faculty appointments are envisaged. 

Third, if the school is to attract and keep a faculty of high quality, 
it must make more than the usual provisions for supporting and encour- 
aging faculty growth and productivity. One way for doing this is 
by making provision for special faculty leaves of absence beyond that 
which is available through regular sabbatical arrangements. Our talk 
of becoming an institution for the training of scholarly pastors becomes 
empty unless a school such as ours pays special heed to the scholars 
who train them. 

Fourth, events of our time will require that we take even more 
seriously in the future than we have in the past our purpose relative 
to the needs and concerns of the whole Church. This deeper sense of 
ecumenical mission does not mean that our responsibility for the denom- 
ination to which we have been historically related becomes less. To 
the contrary, we see our task in relation to the whole Church as being 
such that only to the extent that we take this more seriously can we 
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become more responsible in the fulfillment of our obligation to the 
Baptist denomination. But this means that our ecumenicity involves 
more than just talk or favorable resolutions. It means a concrete 
identification with the concerns of the whole Church in ways that make 
explicit that this is where we stand. There are several points where 
steps might be taken to strengthen working relationships with other 
denominations, to our mutual enrichment. This could be dramatically 
emphasized by the establishment of five ecumenical scholarships to be 
awarded annually to outstanding students drawn from the ranks of 
the whole Church. 


Fifth, our faithfulness to the image of the scholarly pastor, the pastor 
with competence in biblical and theological discipline, points to the 
need for the further development and expansion of a program of post-BD 
study. This should be done at two points: 1) by strengthening our 
own master’s program for pastors of special promise who should be 
encouraged to continue their studies through this additional level of 
discipline and 2) by increasing the amount of funds available for 
graduate fellowships to be used for study at selected universities in 
America and abroad. 

Sixth, responsibility for fostering a program of continuing education 
must be seen in an even wider context, as a contribution to pastors 
already in service and who are not necessarily looking toward advanced 
degrees. Here is an area of need that calls for imagination and bold 
experimentation in the use of training resources. What will be in- 
volved will be an intensive thrust at various points of critical need in 
the parish ministry, this through the use of brief but intensive training 
ventures that will embrace institutes, laboratories, clinics, workshops, 
seminars and the like. This program of continuing education should 
be held mainly in the summer and should be carried out in collaboration 
with the various denominational and interdenominational agencies. 

Seventh, the Divinity School is in a unique position to develop 
creative relationships with the University of Rochester without running 
the risk of being engulfed in a university environment. It is possible 
for the educational resources of both institutions to be enriched and 
supplemented at several important points. One would be through the 
mutual development of a master of arts program, involving a university 
degree, for those who are headed for educational work in non-western 
cultures. Another would be collaboration in a program of graduate 
study in the field of sacred music currently being developed at the 
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Eastman School of Music. Still other areas of collaboration should 
be opened up or further developed. 


Eighth, in line with our developing needs and objectives the time 
has come to make an extensive survey of our library resources. Colgate 
Rochester has an excellent library, one that is widely recognized as 
such, but we must make certain that our book collection keeps pace 
with our growing educational requirements. 


Ninth, as we view the rapidly growing Negro population in our 
northern cities it becomes imperative that Colgate Rochester embrace 
within its planning provision for the training of an increasing number 
of Negro ministerial students. In many respects, perhaps more than 
with any other seminary in the north, this is a responsibility that belongs 
tous. This calls for the addition of substantial scholarship resources. 

Tenth, plans for the future development of the school must include 
provision for corresponding plant requirements. This will definitely 
mean an additional building for married students, more suitable accom- 
modations for women students, and additional parking space. It may 
also include the need for a multi-use building that could provide for 
the offices of denominational and interdenominational agencies, some 
of which are already on the campus, and perhaps even cooperative 
apartments for women students. 

Eleventh, Colgate Rochester has a rich and valuable tradition, a 
tradition which could easily become lost unless explicit steps are taken 
for its preservation. To be sure, the main guarantee of its preservation 
is in the life and program of the school, but this alone is not enough. 
Provision should be made for the writing of an interpretive history of 
the school. Some of the most valued aspects of our school’s tradition 
should be permitted to permeate the institution through the judicious 
use of pictures, symbols, and memorials appropriately placed throughout 
the main Divinity School building. 


II 


The grounds on which our planning was based 


This is the picture that took form in the mind of the committee as 
it reflected upon the future of the school. It is in relation to this picture 
that the committee’s specific recommendations to the Board will be 
addressed. But before dealing with recommendations in particular, 
it is important that we review the ground on which the planning itself 
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was based. What were the underlying assumptions that became impor- 
tant to the committee as it carried on its work—that defined its bound- 
aries, determined its direction, and shaped its decisions? 

It was essential that the committee be clear about its answer to this 
question, for nothing is more frustrating, let alone futile, than planning 
without a clear knowledge as to Why? and To what end? It is because 
of failure to ask these questions or, asking them, coming up with super- 
ficial answers, that higher education generally has come in for such 
painful criticism in our time. One reason why the question of grounds 
and goals is so easily neglected is because the issues related to it are 
so hard to formulate. This is particularly true for any kind of voluntary 
organization and perhaps most especially true for a free educational 
institution. But these are questions with which the faculty here at 
Colgate Rochester has been grappling for a long time. For the past 
two years, they have been given top priority in frequent and regularly 
scheduled faculty discussions. Following are some of the basic assump- 
tions concerning Colgate Rochester upon which the faculty now stands 
in substantial agreement. 

1. Colgate Rochester should maintain the values of a relatively small 
school, in order that it may concentrate its teaching resources on a high 
grade, carefully selected student body. 

2. The kind of education envisaged will require a relatively large 
faculty, this being essential to a teaching goal that is rigorous in scholar- 
ship, intensive in focus, and ultimately personal in nature. 

3. The school should have as its primary objective the needs and 
concerns of the whole Church. The central place of this ecumenical 
objective is based upon the conviction that only to the extent that this 
is so can the school serve best the needs of the branch of that Church 
to which we are most closely related, the American Baptist Convention. 


4. The major educational focus of the school should be upon training 
for the parish ministry, with other areas of specialization embraced only 
to the extent that faculty resources and budgetary provisions make 
them possible without threat to the school’s central purpose. 

5. With this focus upon the parish ministry, we have in mind a par- 
ticular kind of ministry—the scholarly pastor, the man of faith who is 
at the same time a man of intellectual excellence. 

6. This image of the pastor as a man of scholarship, as well as a man 
of faith, points to the necessity for making provision for a program of 
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continuing study beyond the BD degree. There are many considerations 
that make such a provision particularly urgent in our day. 

7. The nature of theological study as we understand it is such that 
it must be carried on not in isolation from the culture but in a living 
encounter with it, at the same time recognizing that the ultimate ground 
of such study is not to be found within the culture. 

Here are some of the basic assumptions that lie in the background of 
the current thinking and planning of the school’s faculty and adminis- 
tration. None of them stands alone. All ultimately stem from an 
understanding of the gospel that is given us and particularly as this 
gospel relates to the Church and its mission in the modern world. 

Each item on the list could be amplified and the list itself could be 
multiplied, but essentially, these are the grounds upon which the image 
of the kind of school that now exists in the mind of faculty and admin- 
istration has taken form. It is significant to note that this is an image 
which in recent years has become sufficiently well established as to 
become reflected in significant ways in the shaping of program and 
policy decisions in the life of the school. 

For example, the bearing of this image may be seen in the school’s 
admissions program, as this program relates to a picture of the kind 
of student sought. When it is suggested that the image of the school 
implies a student body of high calibre, then both recruitment and ad- 
missions procedures need to be shaped accordingly. This the school 
has sought to reflect in the literature used, the conferences for prospec- 
tive students that are conducted, and the general admissions procedures 
that are followed. 

The influence of this image on the matter of faculty appointments 
also may be seen. It is reflected in the criteria governing such appoint- 
ments—in the expectations concerning training, scholarship, creativity, 
commitment to the Church and personal relations. It is also reflected in 
the matter of denominational consideration—on the whole, the school 
is free to select the person most qualified for the opening, regardless 
of denominational affiliation. 

This image has also had an impact in many ways in the shaping of 
the school’s present curriculum. This is seen in the basic objectives 
that govern the curriculum, such as: spiritual maturity, intellectual 
integrity, scholastic discipline, personal involvement, and living encoun- 
ter with the life of the Church and the world. It is also reflected in 
the balance sought between the principles of freedom and control in 
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the organization of the curriculum. The seriousness with which the 
issue of concern for the whole Church is taken is symbolized in the 
establishment of a professorship in the field of ecumenical theology. 

Here, then, is an image of the school that has been in process of 
taking form over a long period of time. But while faculty and admin- 
istration are the chief shapers of it, we are not to assume that trustees 
and even alumni have had no part in it. Quite the contrary. In 
fact, many of the decisions by the board of trustees in support of the 
school’s educational program suggest that, consciously or unconsciously, 
this is an image to which the board is already deeply committed. 

This, in general, is the image with which the committee on long 
range planning began its work. As the committee reflected upon the 
issue of the kind of school we should seek to become, i.e., what our 
purpose and goals should be, it saw no reason why it should change 
this basic image. This, therefore, marked out the job for the committee, 
which was to work out what in its judgment were the most compelling 
implications of this image for the school’s development for the years 
that lie immediately ahead. The committee is convinced that a good 
foundation has been laid and that a well-grounded picture of the kind 
of school we ought to become has already begun to take form. For 
this reason it chose to direct its major attention to the question of what 
would happen if we were to take the image of the school that has now 
become so important to us with utmost seriousness. The committee’s 
answer is in the section that follows. 


III 


Specific proposals relative to the future that emerged 
from this planning 


We have already given a general picture of what the committee sees 
as lying in the immediate future for the school. Two things need to 
be done relative to that picture. First, it needs now to be given in 
more detail and, second, everything that goes into the picture must be 
seen as clearly as possible in terms of how it relates to the image of 
the school of which we have been speaking. Only to the extent that 
we are effective in dealing with the latter can our planning achieve any 
sense of unity and direction. 


The issue of how large a school we ought to be 
The committee was agreed that the image we have in mind presup- 
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poses our remaining a relatively small school. But as we reflected 
upon the future there were a number of reasons why we needed to 
be quite specific about this. At the present time our enrollment 1s 
about 125, a figure slightly above what has been generally considered 
as the desirable enrollment limit for our school. Should our enrollment 
be pegged at this figure? The committee felt it was important to raise 
afresh the question of how large a school we ought to be. 

Following are some of the considerations that had to be taken into 
account as we sought to arrive at a judgment concerning this issue of 
enrollment objective: 

—the mounting needs of the churches for well trained leadership, 
a situation that is destined to become not less but more acute in 
the future 

—the likely increase in the supply of ministerial students in the 
swelling college population that lies ahead 

—jin terms of existing library, classrooms, refectory, single stu- 
dents’ dormitory, and social and recreational facilities, our 
present plant is capable of caring for a larger number of students 
than we now have 

— some increase in enrollment would result in a more productive 
use of the school’s financial resources, for this would mean a 
lowering of the per student cost of training. 

In the light of these and other considerations, the committee felt 
that the school had a special obligation to raise its enrollment objective, 
so that henceforth we ought to be thinking and planning in terms of a 
student body of 190. This represented an increase of 50 per cent over 
our present enrollment level. While a portion of the enrollment objec- 
tive of 190 would include post-BD and special students, in relation to 
the BD program this would mean a policy of admitting about 50 stu- 
dents per year. There seemed to be ample grounds for believing that 
such an objective could be realized without sacrifice at the point of 
quality. This lifting of our enrollment objectives to 190 means that 
we can still regard ourselves as being in the category of a relatively 


small school. 
The size of faculty needed to do the job called for 

Alongside the principle of maintaining the values of the relatively 
small school there is another that seems to move in the opposite direc- 
tion—to achieve the educational objective that is envisaged a relatively 
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large faculty becomes indispensable. The faculty’s conception of the 
disciplines involved in theological study make a low faculty-student 
ratio mandatory. This raises the questions: Just how large should 
our faculty be? How many more members beyond those now under 
appointment does that mean? In what fields are they most needed? 
There is no rule-of-thumb formula for answering these questions. 
There are no norms related to other institutions to which we can refer. 
The answers to these questions must come from the uniqueness of our 
own situation. Following are some of the factors the committee had 
to take into account in appraising that situation: 
—our curricular needs in relation to our particular educational 
objectives 
— where in relation to these needs present faculty should be sup- 
plemented 
— the implications of our projected enrollment objective 
—the place of graduate study in the future of the school 
— the specific context of the whole field of Protestant theological 
education within which Colgate Rochester must seek to find its 
own distinctive vocation 
— factors involved in attracting and holding top-flight faculty. 


Taking the various elements of this situation into account, the com- 
mittee recommends the enlargement of the faculty by four top-line 
appointments. Three of these should involve regular professorships in 
such fields as biblical theology, systematic or historical theology, church 
history—the particular field depending upon the situation prevailing 
in the faculty at the time of appointment. The fourth should be related 
to the establishment of a permanent visiting professorship, which would 
bring each semester to the campus some of the world’s leading scholars, 
scholars selected according to a pattern that would contribute richness 
and variety to our overall curricular objectives. 

The growing interest in the biblical studies that is taking place in 
our midst suggests that permanent provision should be made for the 
teaching of the biblical languages by the appointment of an instructor- 
ship in this field. 


Concerning the issue of attracting and keeping top-fught faculty 
A competent faculty is central to everything the committee has in 
mind for the future of the school. It is, however, one thing to talk 
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about having a top-flight faculty but quite another to attract and keep 
such a faculty. This is a matter that is thrust to the fore with par- 
ticular acuteness when we begin to think about making four additional 
top-line faculty appointments. It is at this point where we realize 
most sharply what a school like Colgate Rochester is up against. 

The first thing we encounter is the scarcity of supply of competent 
and productive candidates in the seminary teaching market. A number 
of factors have contributed to the compounding of this situation. To 
be sure, the sources of supply, the leading centers for graduate study, 
have stepped up their output enormously since the end of World War II, 
so much so that virtually all of them have reached or even exceeded 
the limit of their productive capacity. But still this output fails to keep 
pace with the demand. This is so, because the demand for teachers in 
the field of religion keeps widening. Seminary enrollments have doubled 
since the War, with the resulting pressure for more teachers. The 
strengthening of departments of religion in the colleges, and the opening 
up of new ones where they did not exist before, has added to the demand. 
A number of entirely new seminaries have been established, where whole 
new faculties have had to be built from scratch. In addition to all this, 
an older generation of biblical and theological scholars is passing off the 
scene for whom few replacements were in process of preparation all 
through the period of the depression and the years of the War. 


As a result, the competition for teachers is great, and for good teachers 
there might be justification for using the word fierce. This strikes Col- 
gate Rochester with more than usual force, because the criteria govern- 
ing our requirements for faculty puts us into competition with the large 
university-related schools for the same faculty. In this competition our 
school has some advantages but it also has some serious disadvantages, 
and in our unending search to attract and keep a strong teaching staff 
we must not fail to recognize and make special compensation for the 
latter. Among the major hurdles we face are the following: Rochester 
is away from the major centers of theological ferment—Boston, New 
York, Chicago. We do not carry the prestige of being related to a large 
university center or of having the challenge of an extensive Ph.D. pro- 
gram. We are not generally known as an institution that is related 
to the life of the whole Church. 


How, then, are we to cope with these hurdles as we seek to attract 
and hold a strong faculty? Certainly not by trying to ape the schools 
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with which we are in competition! The committee is convinced that we 
can meet this situation only in the following ways: 


1. By being ourselves and pressing with devotion toward the realiza- 
tion of the distinctive contribution Colgate Rochester has to make in 
our time. What on the surface may appear to be a limiting factor, we 
believe in fact to have the potential for becoming one of our largest assets. 

2. By facing boldly the issue of salaries and other benefits. Up to 
this point Colgate Rochester has a good record, but this is an issue con- 
cerning which we can never afford to relax. 

3. By giving real support to opportunity for personal and professional 
growth as well as opportunity for writing and other forms of creative 
productivity. This could be done by a school such as ours without 
jeopardy to the teaching program, particularly in view of the proposal 
for faculty expansion, by provision for special leaves of absence beyond 
the provisions ordinarily available through the usual sabbatical arrange- 
ments.* 

4. By enlarging opportunity to participate in professional meetings 
through more adequate provision for travel costs and, further, by pro- 
viding the faculty with such tools—whether related to library, secretarial 
help, or the like—as are essential to the encouragement of maximum 
productivity. 


In relation to our ecumenical focus 

There is general acceptance of the proposition that the central thrust 
of our educational purpose should be the needs and concerns of the 
whole Church. This is not a position to which we have come out of 
prudential considerations. It is a position to which the school finds 
itself driven both by the imperatives of the theological concerns upon 
which it is grounded and by the necessities in which the Protestant 
Church finds itself in our time. Concerning the latter, many creative 
things in terms of writing, conversation, and even action, have been 
achieved at the top levels of church life, but at the same time there is 
evidence of a growing rigidity of denominationalism at the local and 
operational levels of church life. One of the major problems of the 
whole issue of ecumenical concern is that it is something that is usually 
dealt with outside the centers of power and strategy in the life of the 
churches. This may be illustrated in the way in which a university 
related theological center may find itself virtually cut off from the actual 


* See Appendix I, for details of the proposal. 
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life of the churches, despite the fact that such a school publicly proclaims 
its freedom from involvement with any particular denominational seg- 
ment of the church in order that it may affirm its concern for the mission 
of the whole Church. This is a false basis for affirming ecumenical 
responsibility. 

There is special need today for this problem of ecumenicity being 
attacked not from without but from within existing denominational 
structures. One of the most strategic points of attack is in the training 
of ministers. And it is here where the problem needs to be dealt with 
not marginally but centrally. For this reason, when it is suggested 
that the main thrust at Colgate Rochester should be seen in relation 
to the needs and concerns of the whole church, this is not to imply that 
the school’s responsibility is any less for that branch of the Church to 
which it is most closely related. To the contrary, it means that this 
responsibility must be taken more seriously now than ever, but with 
the kind of seriousness in which it becomes clear that responsibility for 
the part can be fulfilled only to the extent that this is done in faithfulness 
to the prior claim of the whole. It may well be that the next most needed 
step in the ecumenical movement lies at the point of training ministers 
who can identify responsibly with particular churches and within par- 
ticular denominational traditions, but who do so with a daily sense of 
dedication to the proposition that both church and denomination must 
see their identity with the one Church that embraces and transcends 
both. Such ministers, working within the church structures for the 
eventual transformation of those structures, are in a position to estab- 
lish the much needed beachhead for a fresh thrust forward in the whole 
ecumenical movement. 


Colgate Rochester is in an especially advantageous position to take 
leadership in training men for this kind of ministry. It has a faculty 
that is committed to the idea. The faculty itself consists of persons 
who represent many denominations and each is actively involved in the 
life of his denomination. The school itself has deep roots within a 
particular tradition, the Baptist tradition, and there is no disposition to 
pull up those roots. At the same time, the school is not bound to a 
particular tradition nor is it controlled by it. Thus as a denomina- 
tionally related institution, the school is free to pioneer in this most 
important area of training ministers for the Church of our time. 


But if this is to become a responsibility which Colgate Rochester is 
to take seriously then this concern must be made explicit in ways beyond 
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what is now in the picture. Two things might be done at this point. 
One is that in view of the fact that about a third of our students come 
from denominations other than Baptist and upon graduation enter the 
ministry of those denominations, formal working relationships with such 
denominations should be established wherever possible. If as a school 
we are to take our place within the ecumenical concern, this concern 
must move beyond the point of nominal relationships with other bodies 
to take on concrete expression in whatever ways are open to us. 

A second thing that might be done to make explicit this concern would 
be the establishment of a program of ecumenical fellowships. A mini- 
mum of five such fellowships, amounting to $1000 each, should be 
awarded annually to top quality students who would be drawn from 
across all denominational ranks. The purpose of these fellowships would 
be to provide the recipients with special opportunity to focus their 
theological studies upon the critical issues and concerns of the ecumen- 
ical movement, with a view to their becoming more than ordinarily 
equipped to give creative and responsible leadership when the time 
comes for them to take their places in the particular denominations 
with which they are related.* 


Relative to the place of post-BD study 


Our picture of the kind of minister we seek to train forces us to a 
fresh consideration of our responsibility as a school in the area of ad- 
vanced study. This is so for several reasons. 

For one thing, it is not possible to crowd into a 3-year BD program 
all of the things that are important to a minister’s training without doing 
violence to the essential quality of that training. A century ago virtually 
the whole of the BD curriculum was taken up by the three major disci- 
plines—the biblical, historical and theological. These are the disciplines 
related to an understanding of the substance of the Christian faith itself. 
But today from one-third to one-half of the course offerings listed in 
the catalogue of the typical seminary have to do with subject matter 
in the practical fields—Christian education, church administration, homi- 
letics, pastoral care and the like. Knowledge in these fields is essential 
to the modern minister, but the only way subject matter dealing with 
them could get into the curriculum was by cutting back drastically on 
the amount of time that was once available almost exclusively for those 
studies dealing with the biblical, historical and theological grounds of 


* See Appendix II for further detail concerning this proposal. 
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our faith. The most serious consequence of this steady shrinking of 
time given to the mastery of basic subject matter is that at the very 
moment that the Church faces what may well be its fiercest challenge in 
relation to culture, our seminaries are faced with the real possibility 
that they are producing ministers who are less and less literate regarding 
the foundations of the faith itself, let alone its relevance to the culture. 

Aside from certain needed modifications that might be made within 
the curriculum, there seem to be only two ways to cope with this predic- 
ament in which the contemporary seminary finds itself. One is to 
extend the seminary course from three to four years in order to get in 
the needed subject matter, the other is to provide for a continuing pro- 
gram of study beyond the BD degree. The recent Niebuhr study 
examined the first possibility, only to discover so many problems in- 
volved that it was forced to make a recommendation against it. In 
that judgment, our own committee concurs. We find ourselves, then, 
forced to come to terms with the second choice, providing for some kind 
of continuing program of study beyond the BD degree. 

When the word “forced” is used, the word is chosen advisedly. Our 
commitment to the image of the scholarly pastor within our BD program 
precipitates, in principle at least, a kind of necessity for providing a pro- 
gram of advanced study in which the central objective of the BD can 
be carried to a higher level of concentration and mastery. Our com- 
mittee, therefore, recommends an expansion of our program of post-BD 
study related to the master of theology degree. This master’s program 
should be a rigorous one, designed for the pastor who is seeking a firmer 
biblical and theological foundation for the leadership he is called upon 
to give to the church. 

The school also needs to assume larger responsibility for those who 
should be encouraged to go on for advanced study elsewhere, at major 
university centers either here or abroad. These students will be pri- 
marily those who are looking toward the Ph.D., with a view to becoming 
college and seminary teachers. The Divinity School already awards 
fellowships to the amount of about $3000 annually to students in this 


category. This amount should be doubled, making available for this 
purpose $6000 annually. 


Relative to a program of continuing education unrelated to advanced 
degrees 


The same situation that forces our giving consideration to expanding 
our program of graduate study leading to master’s degree speaks with 
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equal force to the need for developing a program of continuing education 
that is not necessarily related to a graduate degree. Just as medical 
schools find it necessary to provide the busy practitioner with oppor- 
tunity for continued professional growth, so the theological school now 
more than ever is faced with an obligation to the minister in service 
whose promise for creative leadership is being threatened by the con- 
suming demands of his daily task. For such, opportunity for continued 
disciplined study and growth, through brief but intensive summer edu- 
cational ventures, should be made available. This is an area in which 
the Divinity School could be of special service to the whole Church in 
the general region of which it is a part, for here is a need that knows 
no denominational barriers. 

In this field of continuing education for pastors in service, a good 
deal of experimentation needs to be done relative to the problem of 
how best to deal with the many specialized needs of the ministry. In 
fields such as church administration, techniques of preaching, pastoral 
care, Christian education, church and community strategy, ministry to 
students, etc., there is strong ground for believing that training can be 
more effective and done in less time through brief but intensive training 
institutes than through the formal courses with which they are usually 
related. Recent developments in training programs sponsored by cer- 
tain professional and industrial groups offer real promise along this line. 

The program for continuing education envisaged here should be car- 
ried on from the outset in close collaboration with denominational and 
interdenominational agencies. The reason for this, as Richard Niebuhr 
has pointed out, is that such bodies have a real stake in and responsibility 
for the continued growth of their pastors as well as ministers in other 
areas of specialized service. Here is a development which is likely to 
elicit expression of genuine interest and support if these agencies were 
given appropriate opportunity to respond. 


Concerning collaboration with the University of Rochester 

Reflection upon the future of the school has brought up the question 
of our relations with the University of Rochester. This is by no means 
a new question, but usually the question is a one-sided one—it is asked 
in terms of our relation to the University. Recent developments suggest 
that there is now an element of mutuality in the asking of the question, 
indicating that there are some places where we need one another and 
collaboration could result in benefit to both institutions, 

One of these areas is in connection with the interest on the part of 
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The Eastman School of Music to establish a graduate program in the 
field of sacred music. In reference to such a program some knowledge 
of the Bible, the main issues of theological thought, and the history of 
the Christian movement would be essential. This is something which 
the Divinity School would be in a position to provide. 

Another is in connection with a proposed master of arts program in 
religion and education for overseas service. Because of the rising sense 
of national self-consciousness among non-western countries generally 
that has been taking place in recent times, there is a growing demand 
for leadership in the field of teaching and educational administration in 
such countries. This has opened up new opportunities for churches of 
all denominations relative to overseas strategy. Both an understanding 
of the Christian faith and competence in some area of education are 
essential to the person who works in this area. The Divinity School 
can provide the former but the University through its resources in the 
field of education and, significantly, its recently developed program in 
Non-western Civilizations, could provide the latter. For this. type of 
work a university masters degree would be more meaningful than a 
theological degree. 

Further, there are many indications that reciprocal relations in a 
number of other areas of graduate study could be worked out to the 
benefit of both institutions. Some of these areas are: history, philosophy, 
sociology, psychology, literature. 

Moves in the direction of collaboration in several fields are already 
underway, but all such developments need to be carried to the level 
where they can be announced in terms of official policy. What is needed 
is the formation of a permanent joint committee for the fostering and 
administration of projects in all areas where collaboration gives promise 
of working to the undergirding and enrichment of both the University 
and the Divinity School. There are grounds for believing that most 
of the advantages of a university relationship can be achieved without 
the risk to a theological school’s essential purpose that is present when 
that relationship becomes one of actual identity. 


In reference to the further development of our library resources 

It would be short-sighted in the extreme if the planning committee 
were to fail to take account of one of the less dramatic but nonetheless 
a highly central aspect of the future development of the school, the 
library! It is recognized that Colgate Rochester has a library that in 
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many respects is exceptional in its resources for a school our size. 
Nevertheless the library is the most telling symbol in the whole picture 
of the seriousness with which we as a school take the specific educational 
purpose we affirm. It is important that we make sure that our library 


keeps pace with the many developments that are now, or soon will be, 
in the offing. 


There are many factors in the overall picture of what lies ahead that 
suggest the wisdom of making an extensive survey of present library 
holdings in the light of present as well as future needs. Among the 
factors creating pressures for action at this point we may note: 1) the 
increasing stress upon the student’s competence in the disciplines of 
study and research, 2) prospect of a larger student body, 3) a larger 
faculty and 4) the development of a program of graduate study. The kind 
of survey proposed will take time and, in the end, is likely to prove costly. 


Our responsibility for Negro ministerial students 


When we discuss our identification with the needs and concerns of 
the whole Church, there is an aspect of the life of that Church that con- 
fronts our school in particular with an obligation of more than usual 
urgency. We refer to that aspect of the Church that embraces our 
Negro brethren. There seems to be no way of even introducing the 
problem without a recognition of our universal implication in a segre- 
gated church and a segregated ministry. While the objective of all 
Christians ought to be the elimination of both as rapidly and as thor- 
oughly as possible, the fact remains that here is an area of need for 
which we as a school must carry a special responsibility. 


The reasons for our position of responsibility are obvious. Vast 
Negro populations are moving northward, with enormous concentra- 
tions in such centers as Philadelphia, New York, Buffalo, Detroit, 
Cleveland and Chicago. More than two thirds of the Negro churches 
are Baptist. On account of historical, geographical and other consid- 
erations, Colgate Rochester probably more than any other Protestant 
seminary has both a responsibility and opportunity for providing a 
substantial supply of trained leadership for these churches. Unless 
some institution, or institutions, in the north does this soon, there is 
real possibility that vast segments of the Negro community will be 
lost to responsible church leadership. 


Colgate Rochester already trains a significant number of Negro 
ministerial students. Among our graduates are some of the outstand- 
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ing leaders of the Negro community. But what we are doing in rela- 
tion to the magnitude of the need is but a drop in the bucket. Our 
ability to train more is going to depend upon our ability to meet the 
financial problem in doing so. Remunerative field work opportunities 
in the Rochester area are limited, mainly because the number of Negro 
churches in this area is relatively small and partly because field work 
opportunities among the white churches are only beginning to open up. 
Our school should double the number of Negro ministerial students it is 
training, over the next five years. But to do so, we shall need to make 
available substantial scholarship assistance to care for the financial 
need which is not of their making. 


Providing for additional plant requirements 


The development of the school along the lines proposed in this report 
will require some building and other capital requirements of the kind. 
We are singularly fortunate in this respect in that our present plant 
resources are adequate to care for most foreseeable contingencies. This 
is true of library space, classrooms, chapel facilities, refectory, lounges, 
administrative and faculty offices, and dormitory for single men. We 
suggested that this was singularly fortunate, because this makes possible 
the concentration of most of our energies and resources directly upon the 
improvement of program itself, rather than upon plant needs. 

But certain requirements along this line are definitely in the picture. 
As our enrollment moves toward the proposed objective, an additional 
building for married students’ apartments will be needed, provision for 
more suitable accommodations for women students is urgent, and the 
inevitable demand for more parking space as we bring more people to 
the campus will have to be faced. 

With what eventually may become a need for the total use of existing 
plant facilities as a result of swelling student body and larger faculty, 
there has been some discussion of the possible need for a multi-use 
building which could house denominational and interdenominational 
offices, some of which are already on the campus. Such a building 
might also be conceived in relation to cooperative apartments for 
women students. So many problems were related to this proposal, 
however, that the committee did not feel that it was prepared to make 
a judgment concerning it at this time. 


Conserving and enriching the Colgate Rochester tradition 
While it may appear that reference to the tradition of a school is out 
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of place in considerations relative to long range planning, the committee 
felt that this was so much a part of what it conceived for the future of 
the school that it was decided to make explicit provision for it in this 
report. Colgate Rochester does have a rich tradition, one that in many 
respects has deep roots in the development not only of the Baptist de- 
nomination but of Protestant life in America. The committee does not 
conceive that the school is to be bound by this tradition, but it does 
feel that we have a heritage which if lost to present or future generations 
would mean an impoverishment of serious measure to our whole life 
and mission as an institution. There are the usual things that can be 
done to keep this tradition alive by the use of pictures, symbols and 
memorials in halls, classrooms and lounges. But a major thrust in 
this direction should be made through arrangements for the writing of 
a reasonably comprehensive and interpretive history of the school. 


IV 
An estimate of what this would cost and a proposal as to 
how it might cared for 


Some of the proposals made in this report would involve relatively 
little cost. Others would cost a goed deal. Some of the costs would 
be of a recurring variety because they are related to current program. 
Others call for capital expenditures. The table of costs will be organ- 
ized in these two categories. The latter will be organized further in 
terms of Urgent, Needed, and Possibly desirable. 

All of the cost figures given are estimates. Some are based on a 
careful examination of factual data, others are rough estimates and will 
need to await more detailed study by experts in the respective fields 
before the figures can be made the basis for specific planning. In the 
category of support for current program the figures are based upon 
anticipated increase of annual cost within the five year period dealt with 
by this report. 


Anticipated increase in annual cost of program aspects of these proposals 


For salaries of additional faculty .............0+-+.--eseeeenes $38,000 
For administration, regular salary increases, fringe benefits .... 20,000 
Increase in graduate fellowships er a 3,000 
rremeciumenical) Le lOW SIDS a tee ire cira a coat atr atircd a sills attends © 5,000 
Increase in current book purchase budget ...................... 2,000 


Total annual increase in current costs ................. $68,000 
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Anticipated costs requiring capital expenditures 


Urgent: 
Apartment building for married students .............-..+..+-. $150,000 
Library~improvement! 0)... 09... 2s... eee. ane Pero meer aimee. 50,000 
Endowment of-tacultys chatresee mela eer en ee 250,000 
Fund for Negro ministerial students, to provide scholarship in- 
come of $4000 annually P0072. 22.2 oc ee een er 100,000 
Expendable capital to compensate for loss of current support 
during period of a campaign—$25,000 per year for 3 years .. 75,000 
Total forsurgentarequirements eneet eee eer $625,000 
Needed: 
For endowment of ecumenical fellowships ..................... $125,000 


Possibly desirable: 
Multi-use church center office building and apartments for single 


WOMEN saahtic cease bondi Hs ick aca ae Ee eee ee $150,000 
A proposal as to how the increase in annual program costs nught be 
financed 


The financing of the $68,000 annual increase in current support called 
for by the proposed program aspects of the report will probably not be 
as formidable as initially it may appear. Anticipating the eventual need 
for additional faculty appointments, each year for several years the 
trustees have included a steadily rising place for new faculty salaries 
within the current support program. The result of this wise action 
is that there is now earmarked within the budget for current support 
$20,000 annually toward the new faculty requirements. In addition, 
the Divinity School anticipates receiving within three years a total grant 
from the denomination’s Christian Higher Education Campaign of 
$173,000. It is proposed that this be designated toward the endow- 
ment of a faculty chair and, used thus, it would produce an annual 
income of about $6500 per year. Finally, the finance committee of the 
trustees is in the process of endowment investment revision which should 
increase current income by $15,000 without diminishing the safety and 
security of these permanent funds. 


We have already in sight, therefore, a total of $41,500 toward the 
$68,000 needed annually for the proposed program objectives. 

If income from our current support program were increased over 
present giving at the rate of $6000 each year for the next five years, by 
the end of this period this would amount to an additional $30,000 in 
annual support income. The school’s experience in the impressive 
development of its current support program over the past ten years 
plus a careful examination of the current potential for increased Bea, 
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support, suggest that this kind of an increase in current support over 
the next five years is by no means an unrealistic expectation.* 


A proposal concerning the handling of capital requirements 


Caring for the capital requirements obviously will call for a capital 
funds campaign. But here, too, there are several elements in the picture 
that make the prospect of such a campaign less formidable than what 
appears on first sight. For one thing, we have already referred to the 
$173,000 we may anticipate from the Christian Higher Education fund, 
which may be allocated toward the $250,000 item needed for the endow- 
ment of a faculty chair. For another, we stand in a much better position 
to get foundation support now than we did in our campaign of ten years 
ago. This is so because such items as Negro ministerial education and 
ecumenical fellowships are already known to be of interest to some 
foundations. 

As to just how and when such a capital funds campaign should be 
conducted, this is something concerning which we shall need profes- 
sional guidance. There are, however, certain considerations that will 
need to be taken into account in the matter of timing that are related 
to the transition from one administration to another. Because of these 
and numerous other issues related to the further development of our 
program of long range planning, the committee recommends that pro- 
vision be made for the continuation of a planning committee in some 
form. Despite the fact that we have been thinking in terms of a five 
year span, plans that must be crystallized and decisions that must be 
made over the next six months will be of critical importance. 


APPENDIX I 
Policy Governing Ecumenical Fellowships 


1. Five to be awarded annually of $1,000 each, to cover cost of tuition, 
room and meals 


2. Purpose of these fellowships 
a. To make explicit the ecumenical purpose of the School by attract- 
ing top-flight students from various denominations. 
b. To provide such students with special opportunity to focus upon 
the critical issues and concerns of the whole Church with a view 
to their eventually contributing a more creative and responsible 


* See Appendix III for a projected financial timetable. 


Cc. 
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leadership within the particular denomination with which they 
shall be related. 

The holders of these fellowships shall be freed from remunerative 
field work responsibility in order that a firm scholastic foundation 
might be established during their first year of study. 


3. Provisions relative to the awarding of these fellowships 


a. 


b. 


Students shall be selected on the basis of high scholastic compe- 
tence in college and evidence of leadership potential. 

Not more than two students from any one denomination may be 
awarded the fellowship in any one year. The fellowships are 
open to students of all denominations. 


. It will be understood that while a fellowship holder may not take 


on remunerative field work during the tenure of his fellowship, 
he is not on that account to consider himself as being exempted 
from a responsible participation in the life of the church or com- 
munity. 


AppENDIXx II 
Policy Governing Spectal Leaves for Faculty 


1. For whom this provision is intended. 


a. 


b. 


Faculty members who are engaged in significant research. 
Faculty members who are engaged in a creative writing or publi- 
cation project. 


2. Frequency of leave and its duration. 


a. 
b. 


c. 


d. 


Only once between regular sabbatical leaves. 

Shall include up to a semester and a summer. 

With full salary, unless provision to care for this is made from 
some other source. 

May not be added to the regular sabbatical leave, for which pro- 
vision for added time is already made on a non-salaried basis. 


3. Procedure for obtaining special leave of absence. 


a. 


A petition, stating purpose and providing an outline of procedures, 
is to be submitted to the instruction committee of the Board of 
Trustees for review and action. 


b. The action of this committee will be final. 


. The timing of a special leave of absence shall be related to (a) avail- 


ability of visiting professors and (b) other colleagues who will 
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be in a position to cover needed curricular adjustments during the 
applicant’s absence. 


APPENDIX III 


Financial Timetable 
1960 §=1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 


Income 
Nowe inspudgeten «isa tes Soros $20,000 $20,000 $20,000 $20,000 $20,000 $20,000 
Increased income endowment .. 10,000 15,000 15,000 15,000 15,000 15,000 
interest (CHE CS . (Ge. sae oe 6,500 6,500 6,500 6,500 6,500 6,500 
Increased current support ..... 6,000 12,000 18,000 24,000 30,000 


$36,500 $47,500 $53,500 $59,500 $65,500 $71,500 
Projected Increased Spending 


Visiting professors. J .< 242.) .,; $5,000 $10,000 $10,000 $10,000 $10,000 $10,000 
Language ($2,000 now in budget) 3,000 3,000 3,000 3,000 3,0 ,000 
Syadditional amen -. fees). oka 5,000 10,000 15,000 25,000 25,000 25,000 
2% of M&M, TIAA ....:.... 3,500 7,000 10,500 10,500 10,500 10,500 
Faculty salary budget ......... 5,000 5,000 8,000 10,000 12,000 12,000 
Ecumenical Fellowships ....... 1,000 2,000 3,000 4,000 5,000 5,000 
Graduate Fellowships ......... 1,000 2,000 3,000 3,000 3,000 3,000 
Library book budget .......... 2,000 2,000 2,000 2,000 2,000 2,000 


$25,500 $41,000 $54,500 $67,500 $70,500 $70,500 
Deficits apparent in 1963 and 1964 more than covered 
by surpluses in 1960 and 1961. 


Address to the Alumni 


WiLBour Eppy SAUNDERS* 


Although, by request of the trustees, I do not retire until January 1, 
1961, undoubtedly this is the last time that I will have the opportunity 
to address so large and representative a group of the alumni of Colgate 
Rochester. During the nearly twelve years that I have been entrusted 
with administrative authority and leadership responsibility, you have 
given me good reason to be grateful for your support. Both you and I 
have reason to be proud of this our school and this is one situation where 
I see no good reason for encouraging humility. Yet tonight I would 
have us all conscious of certain dangers inherent in the very facets of 
life that make some other schools envy us. I shall mention three. Each 
of the three has to do with the relevance of CRDS to the Church or, to 
make it more explicit, to churches. 


1. We face the future with outstanding assets. One of these is a 
remarkable set of buildings, as beautiful as it is efficient for its purpose. 
The chapel is an architectural gem and our hearts swell with justified 
pride as we show visitors the library, the Stewart and Remington 
lounges, the Refectory, the faculty offices, and the student residences. 
The stretches of lawn, the lighted tower after dark, the impressive and 
gorgeous view from Highland Avenue—these combine to make an 
academic Garden of Eden. We have one of the most photogenic educa- 
tional plants on this continent. Therefore, particularly because this is 
so, we must remind ourselves constantly that in a very real sense these 
buildings are the servants’ quarters, not the manor house. It is the 
church that is important, not the school. The ugliest, most inadequately 
heated, leaky-roofed church rates above us. The moment that we cease 
to care most about the churches, big and small, strong and struggling, 
where the message of God’s redeeming love is brought to people we 
become an anachronism, an automobile with beautiful chassis but no 
engine, a river with lovely banks but no water. 

2. Another asset with which we face the future is a superb faculty. 
I ask no greater academic blessing for this Baptist acropolis than that 

* These excerpts from President Saunders’ address to the alumni at the June 6 


Banquet, held at Colgate Rochester at the time of the Rochester Convention, are 
reprinted in response to the many requests from alumni. 
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we keep the high level of competency in those who teach here and the 
group morale which makes their fellowship a thing of beauty and a joy 
forever. Our academic standards are exacting and our instruction 
exciting. But even in this there is a danger against which we must 
guard. We must never worship scholarship for its own sake, but only 
because it is the vehicle by which we produce the truly competent pastor. 
There are schools where the very atmosphere reeks of Ph.D-itis and 
where the B.D. is degraded by the concept that only comparative incom- 
petents stop there. The churches look in vain to such schools for leaders 
while the theological pathways become cluttered with aspiring Tillichs 
and Bultmanns. It would be a tragedy did we never or even seldom 
produce a Sam Miller, a Bob Handy, a Hudson, Branton or a Holcomb. 
It will be a greater tragedy when we syphon off too many of our truly 
capable students from the stream that flows directly to the leadership 
of the churches. 


3. Once more and finally—we are indeed rich in the leadership of 
our alumni. What school can fail to be proud that its Sam Miller is 
dean of Harvard’s Divinity School, that its Ted Adams has for five 
years been the president of the Baptist World Alliance, that its Ed Tuller 
is our American Baptist bishop, that Gordon Lahrson heads all the 
Baptist work in Europe, that our Ed Dahlberg is president of the 
National Council of Churches and that dozens of others of our graduates 
have leadership positions which make this seminary have an influence 
far beyond the proportions of its numbers. In one state, not our most 
natural territory, the ten strongest Baptist churches are pastored by 
men who took their degrees in this room. All this is so because inspira- 
tion and commitment were as prevalent and contagious on this hill as 
sound scholarship and incisive inquiry. Tomorrow demands a product 
which at least equals that of yesterday. At the close of the banquet we 
rise to join our voices in the triumphant harmony of “Diadem.” They 
are fitting words if they describe the central core of the life of Colgate 
Rochester as it goes on from better to best, 


“To Him all majesty ascribe 
And crown Him Lord of all.” 


The Pastor’s Role in Developing 
Ecumenical Cultural Responsibility 


Prentiss L. PEMBERTON* 


HE ABOVE TITLE points toward key questions upon which I wish to 
a eee major effort during my teaching at CRDS. How can 
the parish minister witness to the incisive relevance of the Gospel to all 
aspects of life in modern society? What difference does being a Christian 
make: (1) in the personal attitudes with which he engages in contro- 
versial issues, and (2) in the process by which he decides his position 
when confronted with such controversial issues? Can the individual 
parish minister be effective in social action without being supported 
by an ecumenical Church which affirms the social responsibility of 
every professing Christian? Constructive answers to these questions 
are needed if Protestantism is to become a culturally responsible force. 
Our efforts to contribute toward the answers, because such efforts are 
always tainted by sin and incompetence, cannot guarantee results. Our 
efforts, if intelligent and committed, may become instruments which 
God can use in His work of renewal in the Church. 

Readers of this Bulletin are, I am confident, alerted to our cultural 
predicament. Space will be taken here to summarize only the following 
aspects of this predicament: Modern man is being required to organize 
his emotional life amidst an ever more discordant range of feelings, to 
reach decisions over-against an ever more complex maze of factors, and 
to be future-oriented toward an ever more uncertain future. The results 
are personal anxieties and insecurities which so readily impel him to 
seek refuge in the idolatries of passing pleasures or other-directedness. 

Courageous social action by the individual pastor is not enough, in 
this modern setting, to develop ecumenical cultural responsibility on the 
part of the Church. As one honored to be teaching in this center of the 
Rauschenbusch tradition, let me make very clear what I am not saying.+ 
The moral courage of the prophet is always desperately needed. But 
the prophet who speaks in the biblical tradition is particularly concerned 

* Dr. Pemberton joined the Colgate Rochester faculty in September, 1958, as 


Arthur J. Gosnell Professor of Social Ethics and Sociology of Religion. 


+ Incidentally, there is at the present moment a definite revival of j i 
Walter Rauschenbusch. ee ere 
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to identify his moral judgments with the will of God. This will of God 
is declared to set forth a righteousness for all of those in Israel, or, in 
New Testament terms, for all of those seeking life in the Kingdom. 
In our contemporary context, this means that those of us concerned for 
Christian social action, even as those of the biblical and Rauschenbusch 
traditions before us, must be doing something far more profound and 
far more difficult than affirming our personal ethical convictions. We 
must presume to declare our convictions concerning God’s will for all 
of those in the Church. But immediately we critically (should I say 
“Niebuhrianly”) trained moderns cannot but cry out that this is where 
our experience differs radically from those of the biblical prophets: 
we do not claim direct revelations from God, and we face such complex 
issues that we can assert no authoritarian direction for all of those in 
the Church. We have become more “situational” in our ethics, more 
modest in our claims, more aware of the moral ambiguities, than were 
the prophets or the social gospelers. There are strengths in this humble 
realism. But there are also serious weaknesses. Such realism may 
immobilize us from the ecumenical responsibility to find and to declare 
the Will of God, as a clear righteousness for all of those in the Church. 
Anything less than the attempt to meet this responsibility will fail to 
grapple with the crucial problem of ecumenical social action. Yes, 
anything less will leave Christians in the chaotic state where each “does 
what is right in his own eyes.” 


We are now ready to ask: How can the local pastor, in his concern 
for social action, steer between the Scylla of ethical relativism and the 
Charybdis of ethical authoritarianism? To this question, again let it 
be emphasized, there is no easy or simple answer. Yet an answer must 
be constructed if Protestantism is again going to evince cultural re- 
sponsibility. My efforts to contribute to an answer center increasingly 
around what I shall term a Protestant method for ecumenical social 
action. Concerned churchmen in all areas of the church—clergy and 
laymen ; pastors, teachers, denominational and inter-denominational offi- 
cials—need to discern the need for foundational work on social action 
method. 

How is it possible that we could have ignored so universally this 
fundamental problem of method, if we are to expect Christians to act 
responsibly in their cultural involvements? We never expect sound 
results in biblical study, theology, science, history, or any field, until 
one prepares himself through mastery of foundational methods. Yet 
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Protestants are left free to reach conclusions regarding what they ought 
or ought not to do in complex social issues, without being trained to 
recognize any standard methodological prerequisites. Thus a church- 
man may reach his social action decisions on the basis of his private 
theology, his understanding of the Bible, his moral intuitions, his logical 
or illogical deductions, his cultural interests, his social prejudices, what- 
ever he will. Is it any wonder that the result is a chaotic relativism? 
Even the solemn moments of confession in our services of worship all 
too often prompt the penitent individual to consider only thoughts and 
acts involving the private dimensions of his life. 

It will not be easy for Protestantism to formulate an ethical method 
for social action. Any such endeavor must renounce authoritarianism 
from the top, must affirm the moral freedom of the inner man, must 
beware of deductive casuistry, must stress the complexity of social 
issues wherein the typical clergyman or layman can never hope to be 
an “expert”, and must recognize the ineffectualness of much Protestant 
adult education. Yet in face of these and other serious difficulties, 
Protestantism must labor diligently to fashion an ethical method which 
will empower Christians freely, in their concern to obey God, to con- 
struct a distinctly Christian “way” or “style of life” for living in the 
contemporary world. Until we become people of a clearly discernible 
“way,” evangelistic proclamations of the kerygma will fail increasingly 
to confront modern man with the living Gospel. At this point Troeltsch 
has well summarized the task before us: 


If the present social situation is to be controlled by Christian prin- 
ciples, thoughts will be necessary which have not yet been thought, 
and which will correspond to this new situation as the older forms 
met the need of the social situation in earlier ages. These ideas will 
have to be evolved out of the inner impulse of Christian thought, 
and out of its vital expression at the present time, and not ex- 
clusively out of the New Testament, in precisely the same way 
as both those great main types of Christian-Social philosophy 
[Thomistic other-worldliness and Calvinistic this worldliness] were 
evolved out of the Christian thought of their own day, and not 
solely from the New Testament. Social Teachings of the Christian 
Churches, II, 1012-13. 


Within the remaining space I can but comment briefly upon what I 


regard as essential steps for the development of a Protestant, or, better 
ecumenical method for cultural responsibility. 
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1. Churchmen, lay and clergy, must be trained to affirm their theo- 
logical, ethical and social convictions within a corporate experience of 
frank, rigorous, Christian encounter. Until Christians, in their local 
congregations and in their larger assemblies learn to “speak the truth 
(as each sees it) in love,” (Eph. 4:15) within a koinonia or deep-level 
fellowship where “the spirits of prophets are subject to prophets,” (I 
Cor. 14:32) there is no possibility that the total Church can develop 
social action. Karl Barth has a splendid statement calling upon Chris- 
tians to declare their positive Yes or No on controversial issues, within 
a deeper unity in Christ. (See his essay, “Political Decisions in the 
Unity of the Faith” in Against the Stream). 


Let us note two basic moods with which a Christian engages in this 
Yes or No level of encounter: (1) he has the duty to determine and 
to affirm his own ethical opinions and convictions; (2) he is aware that 
he holds his position as a sinful, culturally conditioned person. This 
double mood requires him: (1) to declare his Yes or No which may 
help his fellow disciples (who are also sinful and culturally conditioned) 
to discover their limitations or error; (2) to seek their Yes or No 
against his position, which may quicken him to discern his limitation 
or error. 

Any pastor who can help lead his congregation into this level of 
Yes-No encounter is providing solid foundations for the development 
of ecumenical cultural responsibility. And here let us note that this 
first point finds inadequate a type of social action wherein the pastor 
gathers about him only a coterie of like-minded parishoners. In certain 
cases, after long, patient effort has failed to produce the Yes-No en- 
counter in the total congregation, prophetic initiative by the minority 
may be the only alternative. But let us first be sure that we have 
exhausted the resources available in the following steps. 

2. Churchmen, lay and clergy, must be motivated into social action 
by the ultimate demands of the Gospel. I cannot develop this point, 
but it is crucial to everything being said about method. It is only from 
the depths of faith, worship, prayer, theological insight, and love at the 
depth of agape that the total congregation can be quickened to see the 
need for Yes-No encounter driving Christians to definite stands on 
issues. Only from these spiritual resources can Christians be motivated 
to relate their love to the complex problems of our day. Thus, the 
devout work done by the pastor at this level is most essential to any 
hope for more incisive cultural action by the total Church. 
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3. Churchmen, lay and clergy, must focus upon how to determine 
and to formulate ethical judgments required for ecumenical social action. 
It is at this phase of the method that we Protestants have been careless 
and often irresponsible. What kinds of moral judgments should be 
left to the consciences of individual Christians? What kinds should 
Christians expect to have examined within the Yes-No encounter of 
the total congregation, and, eventually, of the ecumenical Church? How 
are we to formulate a procedure for constructive, critical sharing, i.e. 
a procedure which is something more than a “rehashing” of private 
opinions and prejudices, on issues adjudged to require congregational 
attention? Until we have a more satisfactory answer to these questions, 
I am convinced that our social action will fail to become responsible 
action by the congregation and Church. 

One key step toward an answer can come from the recognition that 
the kinds of issues concerning which we can expect congregational 
encounter will be at the level of minimal justice, not at the level of 
maximal love. Note, this does not rule out the fact that Christians will 
frequently seek out the insights of fellow disciples as they work through 
the meaning and demands of love. But in this realm decisions remain 
at a more inner, private level. This point concerning minimal justice 
can be stated in another way: The strength of Christianity as a spiritual 
force in history depends upon its faith, worship, and power to motivate 
disciples at the highest expressions of self-giving love; the strength of 
Christianity as a cultural force in history depends upon its spiritual 
vitalities being able to require of all of its disciples minimal standards 
of justice. This conclusion points toward an answer to the question : 
What kinds of judgments should be left to the consciences of individual 
Christians? All judgments which entail decisions concerning ultimate 
demands of love—decisions which can be resolved only between the 
individual Christian and his Christ. At this level fellow Christians can 
share insights, but, finally, can only say: You must decide as you feel 
led by God. But when it comes to translating love into justice, Chris- 
tians can move corporately toward minimal standards considered to be 
binding upon each other. The very nature of justice points toward 
this possibility. As one has put it: Justice is what Christian love does 
when confronted by the conflicting interests of many neighbors. Again, 
justice means the attempt to render each man his due, in the light of 
what is due all men, and in the light of actual and potential resources, 


as Tillich has reminded us. Justice, in other words, is that concerning 
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which one always needs the insight and knowledge of his fellow Chris- 
tians. Part of the data required for the formulation of justice is merely 
factual: what actually can be due each man and all men, in the light 
of the actual and potential resources? To gain knowledge about and 
understanding of these facts he needs the help of others. His “‘upper- 
side” Christian experience of faith, worship, and love cannot provide 
answers to these factual questions. Here is where he needs information 
from the “underside” realm of facts. Christians will become culturally 
responsible only as they expect each other to relate, through critical 
encounter, the motivations of love to the factual requirements of justice. 

Space does not permit elaboration of procedural approaches which I 
believe we Protestants, pastors and laymen, must train ourselves to use 
when we seek to determine our interpretations of justice in specific 
social problems. I hope that in some future issue of this Bulletin I 
may have an opportunity to outline these procedural steps, as I see them, 
in such fields as politics and the state, property and economics, or inter- 
national relations and the Cold War. 


The Minister as Preacher 


Joun E. SxocLunp* 


ee 1s only one way out: the sound of a voice coming from 
something not ourselves, in the existence of which we cannot 
believe. It is the earthly task of the pastors to hear this voice, to relate 
it convincingly to the contemporary scene, and to tell us what it says. 
If they cannot hear it, or if they fail to tell us, we as laymen are utterly 
lost. Without it we are no more capable of saving the world than we 
were of creating it in the first place.” (Editorial, Fortune, January 
1940.) This startling cry of despair was written before Pearl Harbor, 
before Hiroshima, before man knew the desperate potential of his own 
inventiveness. But the appeal is no less compelling. Amidst the con- 
fusing din of his world, man is straining to hear that voice which can 
bring to him the words of life. Those words of life are the words of 
the gospel as they strike the ear of men through the ministry of preach- 
ing. This places-preaching in a place of primary significance in the life 
of the church and the community. It places upon the preacher the 
heavy responsibility to gain for himself that insight into the meaning 
and function of preaching which will enable him to preach with powerful 
effectiveness in the face of a dying world. In this task the seminaries 
can have no small part. For in large measure the philosophy of preach- 
ing which is current in the minds of the ministers is that philosophy 
which was given to them in the classrooms of their theological schools. 
It is the purpose of this paper to make some suggestions relative to 
this problem. 

At the beginning it is well to say that we are not here primarily con- 
cerned with the techniques of preaching. Effective methods of gathering 
and organizing materials, persuasive language, and pulpit speech and 
manner are exceedingly important, but they are not primary. The basic 
factor in preaching is the preaching itself, that is the message that is 
delivered. Jonathan Edwards bending over his small lettered manu- 
script, reading in a voice that was monotonously dull, could move his 
congregation at Northampton so powerfully that in the words of one of 
them: “We must needs grasp firmly the pew beneath us in order to 
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keep from leaping into the air.” What then are some of the factors in 
the development of a philosophy of preaching designed to meet the 
desperate challenge of men who cry for “the sound of a voice coming 
from something not ourselves.” 


First, there is need for a revaluation of the significance of preaching. 
One of the best qualified spokesmen for a real philosophy of preaching 
has said: “If one were asked to indicate in the briefest possible way 
the most central and distinctive trend in contemporary theology one 
would be tempted to answer ‘the rediscovery of the significance of 
preaching.’” (Herbert Farmer: The Servant of the Word, p.9.) He 
goes on to indicate that this is only a trend, the effectiveness of which 
must be judged in the light of further developments. He is doubtless 
conscious of the immense amount of so-called preaching and the almost 
negligible effectiveness of it. A casual perusal of the church ads in a 
metropolitan daily will indicate the ends to which ministers will go in 
their pursuit of flimsy homiletical phantoms. In their attempt to make 
their public ministry “attractive,” “useful,” and “contemporary,” clergy- 
men have frequently lost all touch with the basic message of the Christian 
faith. Preaching by becoming “topical” has even in some quarters 
divorced itself from the Bible. I was amazed one Sunday while visiting 
a Baptist church to hear the minister say: “This morning I am taking 
my text from the Koran.” Another minister of my acquaintance who 
prides himself on his eclecticism frequently uses, as the substance of his 
message, portions of what he calls “the scriptures of the world.” This 
may be good comparative religion, but it is not preaching the Christian 
gospel. Under the guise of preaching, the church laity must listen to 
commentaries upon almost everything under the sun. They hunger and 
thirst for truth concerning the living God and their own condition as 
they stand before that God. Yet how often only a few incidental 
crumbs fall their way. They go away hungry. One wonders why they 
ever come back. 

Doubtless the seminaries and other schools concerned with the train- 
ing of Christian leaders have been largely at fault in the training which 
they have given. Many a graduate of a theological school has been 
well equipped to organize and administer a church according to the 
latest management study, or to guide in the social life of the church, 
or to become a first citizen of the community, or to lead worship which 
is moodfully uplifting, or to perform marriage ceremonies with decorum 
and beauty, or even to give a critical commentary of some of the more 
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difficult sections of the Book of Romans or the letter to the Hebrews, 
or to write an able paper on “Kairos in the Thought of Paul Tillich,” 
yet he has utterly failed in the most important task of his ministry, that 
of building into the laity of his church firm and true convictions con- 
cerning God’s self-revelation to man. The seminary has often concerned 
itself in making “successful ministers” in the professional sense, rather 
than giving to its students those basic convictions concerning the task 
of the ministry and the truth which is to be proclaimed. While many 
of the Bible schools have not been so much interested in the practical 
polish of the preacher, they too have not fully succeeded in giving to 
their graduates an adequate understanding of the faith. Graduates of 
these schools can generally quote with considerable facility lengthy sec- 
tions of Scripture and outline with a good deal of ease beliefs concern- 
ing the general points of a systematic theology, yet there often seems to 
be a superficiality about it. They seem to be repeating by rote, and 
seeking to instil by rote in the minds of their listeners the general out- 
line of some course that they took from Professor So and So in the 
Bible School rather than giving the fundamental and basic convictions 
of the faith learned from face to face confrontation with the divine word. 


In the face of all this the “new trend” is moving forward. In the 
writings of such men as Herbert Farmer, James Stewart, C. H. Dodd, 
Karl Barth, Emil Brunner, Donald G. Miller and John Knox, one senses 
the “rediscovery of the significance of preaching.” 


These men go back to the New Testament to discover what preaching 
meant in the apostolic church. In the world of the first century, the 
preacher was a servant of the king, a herald, who came into the public 
square. He had two primary functions: (1) to announce the imminent 
arrival of the king, and (2) to bring a message from the king. This 
two-fold meaning was doubtless in the mind of the New Testament 
church when it chose the word kerux as one of the functional titles for 
its ministers. For the preacher in the early church was, first, one who 
announced the advent of the king: Christ had come, was now present 
in the Spirit, and was coming again in power and glory to establish his 
kingdom, and secondly, one who bore a message of the good news of 
salvation to all who would believe. 


From this background, preaching is seen as the proclamation of the 
word of God: The Living Word, the King Himself, and the written 
word, His message. Or to state the matter somewhat differently, preach- 
ing is bearing witness to an Event, an Event which involves a Person 
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and has a Content. In fact preaching is itself a part of the Event, for 
the true preaching situation is the Event made real again. As the 
historical Event is being borne witness to, it becomes contemporary. 
That which is covered over by the folds of history suddenly breaks forth 
into the most real contemporaneousness. For in the moment of real 
preaching there is not only the personal encounter of the preacher with 
the Word of Life, but the words of his preaching become the media 
whereby the Word is carried personally to the hearer, and he for him- 
self enters into a sense of the real presence of God in his heart. “Preach- 
ing is that divine saving activity in history, which began two thousand 
years ago in the advent of Christ and in His personal relationships with 
men and women, and has continued throughout the ages in the sphere 
of redeemed personal relationships (which is the true Church), now 
focusing on men, confronting men, as a person indissolubly bound up 
with other persons at this present time. It is God actively probing me, 
challenging my will, calling on me for decision, offering me His succor, 
through the only medium which the nature of his purpose permits Him 
to use, the medium of a personal relationship. It is, to adapt the apostle’s 
words, ‘God did beseech me by you.’ It is God’s ‘I-Thou’ relationship 
with me carried on through your ‘I-Thouw’ relationship with me, both 
together coming out of the heart of His saving purpose which is moving 
on through history to its consummation in His kingdom. 
Preaching is the preacher’s activity ; yet it is only distinctively preaching 
in so far as it is uttered and listened to in faith, . . . It is God’s 
activity, that is, God encountering human souls in what may at any 
moment prove to be the supreme crisis of their lives.” (Herbert Farmer, 
The Servant of the Word, pp. 28-30.) 

To such a task the preacher must devote himself with fear and trem- 
bling. No man can accomplish it adequately, but by the grace of God 
the feeblest of human words can be given a divine glow which can carry 
them to the heart of the hearer with eternal meaning. Into the teaching 
of our seminaries must come a renewed sense of the real meaning of the 
basic task of the preacher, that of the proclamation of the Word of God. 

Secondly, there is need to rediscover the significance of theology in 
relationship to preaching. In 1877 Phillips Brooks said to the theo- 
logical students at Yale University, “The preachers that have moved 
and held men have always preached doctrine. No exhortation to a good 
life that does not put behind it a truth as deep as eternity can seize and 
hold the conscience. Preach doctrine, preach all the doctrine you know, 
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and learn forever more and more, but preach it always, not that men 
may believe it, but that they may be saved by believing it.” (Yale 
Lectures on Preaching, 1877, p. 189.) 

A modern social prophet, Norman Thomas, has echoed the same 
thought. “I do not think that the church, at any rate the Christian 
Church, has any particular significance for society except as it has 
something fundamental to say, about metaphysics, or more concretely, 
theology. For the minister a social consciousness and some humani- 
tarian enthusiasm are no substitutes for a living message about a God 
in whose love and power he has found not only his own peace but also 
his ground for hope and for the victory of the Kingdom of God and 
the peace of all mankind.” 


It is clear that preaching and theology are intimately related. Preach- 
ing is the public proclamation of the Word of God. Theology is the 
attempt to state clearly the meaning of the Word of God. Too often 
this has become by speculative methods, an aridly dry pursuit suited 
only to the dusty atmosphere of ancient cloister, but of late theology 
has been brought out to the light of day. A noted university president 
has urged that it once again be fixed firmly into the center of the uni- 
versity curriculum as the queen of the sciences. In the area of practical 
Christianity, theology has been moving down from the balcony into the 
road. It has become concerned with man’s existence in relation to God 
as a problem of daily living. It has been discovered that theology does 
not center in the study rooms of theological professors, but in the life 
of the Church. The heart of the Church is the gospel. That which 
theology seeks to express is the inner meaning of the gospel in its 
relationship to life. Karl Barth has said, “Theology is not a private 
subject for theologians only. Nor is it a private subject for professors. 
Fortunately there have always been pastors who have understood more 
about theology than most professors. Nor is theology a private subject 
for pastors. Fortunately there have been congregation members and 
often whole congregations, who have pursued theology energetically 
while their pastors were theological infants or barbarians. Theology is 
a matter for the Church.” (Karl Barth, God in Action, p. 57.) 

Thus the pastor who is also a theologian studies, thinks, and moves 
among his people, seeing their needs and longings. With this complex 
of experience he falls upon his knees. That which he has gathered as 
the content of his mind and the burden of his heart is placed before God. 
There is a personal meeting, an encounter, an interchange. Out of this 
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comes his message as preacher. It is a message concerning God, yet 
it has its center in the lives of those to whom the preacher ministers. 
It is his high privilege to bring to them the highest of reality to meet 
the deepest of their needs. Such a message is profoundly theological. 
For it reveals to men their own condition as they stand before God. 
Such a message is something that will make a difference. For it will 
build into the experience of men true knowledge concerning divine 
reality that will bring enduring stability and the strength to endure in 
the face of a terrifying world. This was borne out in World War II. 
Those churches and men in Europe which had been most theologically 
conscious prior to the war were those who resisted most valiantly the 
forces of tyranny. 

More and more must our seminaries realize that the study of the 
theology is something more than a game of chess with religious pieces 
to be moved about upon the mental boards of tyro theologians. Theology 
is serious business. It deals with the basic reality of existence and can- 
not be handled lightly. Theologians must come to the place of Fra 
Angelico who painted his devoutly religious paintings while on his knees. 

Thirdly, there is need to reintroduce the biblical element in preaching. 
Topical preaching in many areas all but lost any connection with the 
Bible. Except for an occasional text, which more often than not was 
appended for decorative purposes, and an occasional verse sprinkled in 
to satisfy the more “old fashioned” members of the congregation, the 
Bible was practically abandoned. Psychiatry, economics, politics, and a 
whole hodge podge of current clutter replaced the Bible. In our sophis- 
tication we asked, what meaning did the story of a rather naive people 
in a simple culture have for our complex civilization? The culmination 
of this movement came with the frank recognition of its bankruptcy. 
Some called for “a moratorium on preaching” until the preachers had 
something to say. In the seminaries there was a frantic hurrying for 
something to stop the gap. The discovery was made that the Bible was 
more than the “story of a rather naive people in a simple culture,” that, 
even though it was written in an age radically different from ours, in 
that story eternal acts were to be discovered whose meaning was not 
confined to one culture, but could be applied to all cultures. 

Thus came the modern revival of biblical theology. In Germany, 
Switzerland, Britain and later in America, books began to roll from the 
presses which in one form or another sought to set forth the great 
themes of the Bible. Once again expressions such as “expository 
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preaching,” “biblical preaching,” “textual preaching” began to take on 
meaning. Men found that in the Bible light could be found for the 
present darkness. 

In conclusion, the task of theological education is the preparation of 
ministers who can adequately minister in the present world situation. 
A primary function of these ministers will be preaching. If their preach- 
ing is to meet the unprecedented challenges of the day, it must take 
cognizance of these three factors which have been discussed, the whole 
philosophy of preaching must be restudied to once again rediscover the 
meaning of preaching as the proclamation of the Word of God, the con- 
tent of the Christian faith must be clearly expressed ; and the Bible must 
once again be put back into the center of the public proclamation of 
the gospel. Fundamentally, this is a task for the seminaries. This 
may mean reorganization of courses in Bible, theology, and homiletics 
to seek to make the contents of these courses more applicable to the 
major task of the minister. The theological courses will be less theo- 
retical and more practical. The practical courses will be more theolog- 
ical and less of the “how to do it.” Both will deal less with critical 
problems and more with positive message. They will give to the student 
a more exalted view of his task and a greater humility in his preparation 
to meet the demands of the task. And finally, they will give to the 
theological teacher a closer and more intimate contact with the life of 
the Church. His primary concern will be to lead the student into those 
experiences of study which will bear relevantly upon the life of men 
and women as they are in their daily lives facing the tremendous prob- 
lems and opportunities of a space age. 


Christian Education for Pilgrims 


J. C. Wynn* 


T O BE BLUNT there is something about Christian education that is 
impossible. Ours is an assignment that simply cannot be com- 
pleted in the world we know. As we confront learners in church, we 
see a peculiar people who are not at home here at all. The most obvious 
mark about us all is that we are pilgrims, nothing but sojourners in 
this land, on our way to another place which has real foundations, whose 
maker and builder is God. The Christian educator is acting neither 
logically nor morally if he attempts to assist persons to adjust to this 
world (civitus terrena). We are en route on this journey of faith to 
quite another destination that God has prepared. It is a location so 
dissimilar to most experience we have here that we can only describe 
it in the unusual terms of contrast that set it apart from anything we 
now know—there shall be no night there, no hunger, no thirst, no pain. 
Most of our vaunted theories about education, with its principles of 
experiential learning, of readiness, about practice projects and the like 
are ultimately inadequate for preparing persons toward that far off goal. 
We have long since settled for a system of churchly compromises. 
When we stop to consider this temporal, mortal nature of ours, we 
at once have more insight about the churning restlessness that permeates 
the educational efforts of the church. Ours are the people described 
in the classic Letter to Diognetus: for whom “every land was father- 
land, and every fatherland foreign.” Here we are, all of us trying to 
make the vastness of the world our home, and forever doomed to failure. 
This is man’s essential loneliness, a theme appreciated both by poets and 
by theologians. In The Grass Harp, Truman Capote gives it wistful 
expression: “It may be that there is no place for any of us. Except 
we know there is somewhere; and if we found it, but lived there only 
a moment, we could count ourselves blessed.” The ancient Israelite, 
giving voice to what may be the oldest extant profession of faith, affirms 
something of the restlessness of our hearts when he poetically repeats a 
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fact of his origin: “A wandering Aramean was my father.” Or Thomas 
Wolfe in a lyrical, famous passage from Look H omeward Angel gives 
it yet another utterance: 


Which of us is not forever a stranger and alone? . . . lost 
among bright stars on this most weary unbright cinder, lost! 
Remembering speechlessly we seek the great forgotten language, 
the lost lane-end into heaven, a stone, a leaf, an unfound door. 
Where? When? 


Today man is convinced not only of his lostness, but also of his limited 
worth. Stranger and pilgrim that he is, he is impressed on many sides 
with how cheaply he is valued: a mere unit in employment—or unem- 
ployment, a number in the armed forces, a punch card in the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue. And now again existentialism has come to the 
fore and assisted us in uncovering the nothingness, the insignificance, 
and the futility in man; but it was there all the time. Some months 
ago Harper’s Magazine offered one whimsical support for this observa- 
tion in a mock award “to one Elvis Presley, a complete set of the works 
of John Calvin, bound in brimstone, for reminding us that mankind is 
born considerably lower than the angels; but that by God’s grace, our 
periodic epidemics of silliness soon pass.” The Bible always looks un- 
flinchingly upon the finitude of man, and with no apology traces his 
rude origin from the very dust of the earth. But the Bible also pictures 
man as the beneficiary of a divine Love. He is granted that level a 
little lower than the angels. He is personally and intimately known 
by his Creator. In its ultimate expression, one finally can turn to any 
man, no matter what his character or his potential, and say with 
profound truth: ‘Christ died for you.” 

Knowledgeable Christian educators, firmly grounded in their Biblical 
theology, are compelled then to come to terms with man-as-he-is: im- 
perfect and imperfectible, wandering sometimes aimlessly, sometimes 
“tryin’ to make Heaven my home.” The church educators dare not 
bend their strength to helping him adjust to an infected world. That 
is sin. They cannot map a clear route toward the City of God. That 
calls for omniscience. They do not necessarily dream up ever newer 
methods to form Christian character. (Heaven knows that this was 
the Protestant emphasis of the 1920’s and 1930’s, and is militantly pro- 
moted by numerous proponents today.) Rather the Christian educator 
who sees his work as a theological discipline concerned with the whole 
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ministry seeks to make theology relevant to persons so as to open the 
way to Christian discipleship through the redemptive community. 

For God is at work in this world’s history and in eternity; and he 
has chosen to work through his Church, through human lives, through 
events. Christian education then has enormous opportunity quite apart 
from working for adjustment to the here-and-now or preparation for 
the “sweet by and bye.’ Christian education will relate persons to 
Jesus Christ; and as his disciples they will come to know him and his 
will for them. Some educational principles useful in introducing such 
a relationship must now be examined. 


Christian Education Must Be Dramatic 


Now NO ONE is so naive as to suppose that when we have honestly 
defined our function in terms of discipleship that the issue is resolved. 
Knowing that it is impractical to describe Christian education solely in 
terms of relating pilgrims to this world because it is their temporary 
home, and that we are neither wise enough or good enough to prepare 
them for the world to come, we have fallen back on the only plausible 
plan. If we are confused at times about the what of Christian education, 
we need not be confused about the who. Though we are unable to 
determine the wisest course for people in this pilgrimage, we do know 
whom to follow. 

When you see Christian education in this light, where an attitude 
of discipleship may be more important than a body of information, it 
can but de-emphasize to some extent the expounding of knowledge and 
dogma. I am aware of the cogent arguments that we must begin with 
the proclamation of that which is given by God in Christ. I know full 
well that Christian education has little validity when it is cut simply 
to the pattern of persons’ needs, without the due regard to the body of 
doctrine. But I do not concede that we have in this argument an 
“Either-Or” debate. Surely within the given tradition, within the 
proclamation of the faith, one finds sturdy emphasis upon the saving 
relationship between God and his people. It is here, believe me, that 
Christian education has its work. Yet many who teach in our church 
schools apparently subscribe to quite another conviction. There is no 
guarantee, as Emil Brunner has cautioned us, that the stressing of 
religious doctrines will make devout Christians of persons. Sometimes 
I think that we American churchmen have been over-trained in the 
techniques of assembly line until we almost suppose that by introducing 
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a combination of doctrines at one end of the production system we can 
emerge with a finished Christian at the other. Technology, however 
useful it may be in the manufacture of Fords, is not applicable to the 
education of Christian disciples. 

To put it baldly, Christian education is too often weighed down by a 
surfeit of mere talk. We need, of course, the clear exposition of religious 
ideas, but we need to remind ourselves regularly that “the kingdom of 
God does not consist in talk but in power.” (I Cor. 4:20) A quality 
of commitment is necessary which goes far deeper than the sort of 
catechetical adjustment that gives neat answers to life’s major questions. 
It was a Jesuit mystic, J. P. DeCassade, who phrased this idea so tell- 
ingly in his little book Abandonment To Divine Providence: 


We may know all the theory of this work, admirably write and 
speak thereon, and instruct and direct souls; but if our knowledge 
be only theoretical, then I would say that in comparison with souls 
which live and act by the order of God and are guided by His 
divine will, though ignorant of the theory of its operations or its 
different effects, and unable to speak thereof, we are like.a sick 
physician compared to ordinary persons in perfect health. 


The fact is our children, our young people, our adults need not so much 
to hear the Christian life described again as to see it lived! Real 
Christian education has to be dramatic, not just auditory. Over a 
doorway in The College of Preachers at Washington Cathedral is 
printed a motto: “If you do not dramatize the word, they will not 
get the message.”” And is this not what God has done in his speaking 
to mankind? Words he has used, but also mighty acts. He speaks 
through history, global and personal. He has spoken through lives, 
indeed climactically (and I do not mean irreverence) through “the 
divine charade” in which the Word was made flesh. If Emerson is 
right that our actions speak so loudly that the words we say cannot 
be heard above them, then it must be that one of these exceeds the other 
in dramatic impact. I remember seeing an Italian film a few years ago; 
it was entitled “Rome Eleven O'clock.” For English speaking audi- 
ences, the movies had been outfitted with the customary sub-titles, 
flashing in phrases at the bottom of the screen while the cast spoke 
their native tongue. But when in a rushing climax, a stairway collapsed 
and sent a hundred screaming people into a swelter of broken bodies, 
pain, and death, the English translations were omitted. When it be- 
came climactic, our foreign sense of the action was sharp enough that 
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we needed no translated words. And we never missed them. A scream 
of pain in Italian is not different from a cry of pain in English. 


Unless words are supplemented by other dramatic symbols, they lose 
their force. Historians attribute Woodrow Wilson’s failure to sell the 
idea of the League of Nations here in America to his inability to drama- 
tize the issues. How very different from a Martin Luther with his 
hammer and theses in hand, or an Albert Schweitzer working in 
surgery! Christian education, in order to win disciples, must be drama- 
tized. It is for this reason rather than just for the fulfillment of some 
Dewey principles of education that in late years we have moved into 
wider programs of laboratory teaching, field trips, observation, work 
projects, experiments in group process and the like. There is no 
curriculum about Christianity so effective as a life that incarnates the 
idea. 


Replacing the Abstruse With the Real 


IF OUR CHRISTIAN education has at times erred on the issue of wordi- 
ness, this has not been the only trouble. Christian educators have also 
shown an inordinate fondness for theological abstractions. It is difficult 
to imagine anyone ever being converted to a saving relationship in 
Jesus Christ through a reading of the history of the Council of Nicea. 
Abstract principles which have so important a place in speculative 
theology are far from the reality-feeling of the ordinary mortal. Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer has reminded us that God’s commandment revealed in Jesus 
Christ is always concrete speech to somebody; it is never abstract speech 
about something or somebody. Look to the prophets. They did not 
reduce the cutting edge of their message by making it general or abstract. 
They used symbols, drama, and words that did not compromise the 
content. Thus they contribute to the tremendous power of the Bible 
which has the habit of presenting universal truths concretely in their 
impact on human lives. Seldom are the Scriptures concerned in an 
abstract, intellectual way with “How shall we think?” Their intent 
far more often is “What shall I do?” 


James Thurber tells a fable about a weaver who innocently queried a 
silk worm spinning its cocoon “Where do you get that stuff?” And 
the silk worm meaning no harm, replied “Do you want to make some- 
thing out of it?’ Both of them went away insulted; and Thurber 
moralizes: “A word to the wise is not sufficient if it doesn’t make any 
sense.” There are persons we all know who are for one reason or 
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another virtually incapable of abstract thinking. To formulate much 
of our Christian teaching in abstract terms is to talk right past their 
ears and to involve them hardly at all. Our Biblical example should 
lead us to better practice than that. The Old Testament bends over 
backward to be direct and concrete, sometimes offending the fastidious 
with its heavy anthropomorphism. But this method is not without 
purpose; for it kept all thought and discussion of God on a personal 
level from which no one has any escape. A far cry that is from the 
abstruse jargon of some theoreticians. Let us pick one example (out- 
side our field) from F. C. S. Northrop: “The answer to the basic 
problem of our time is as follows,” he wrote, “The esthetic, intuitive, 
purely empirically given component in man and nature is related to the 
theoretically designed and indirectly verified component by the two- 
termed relation of epistomic correlation.” 

Such obscurantism is not unknown to the church where our evange- 
listic concern for persons should prevent us from such transgressions. 
Theodore Wedel is quite right in saying that just as we change our 
twenty-dollar bills into small change before we board the bus, we must 
also take our theological currency and change it into coinage recog- 
nizable by those we hope to teach. To do this we ordinarily call upon 
analogies in relationships. Jesus used this method so frequently that 
a host of examples spring to anyone’s mind: the kingdom of God is 
like a grain of mustard seed; he compares himself to a door; he makes 
an epigram from the man who hears the Word by likening him to a 
man who builds his house on rock foundation. There is no avoiding 
these analogies, because they are necessary to meaning and to commu- 
nication. You will recall that Thomas Aquinas taught that all language 
about God must be analogical. But all language about anything is 
reduced to analogy; for we think in a series of metaphors. Habitually 
we relate new information to old information; and we explain almost 
nothing in terms of itself but only in terms of other familiar things.! 

Another and quite familiar way that we work our way out of the 
impasse to which abstraction leads us is through our personal relation- 
ships. There is a language of relationships that teaches profoundly. 
It is in this realm that the parent operates; and his relationship condi- 
tions children in ways that remain with them for life. 


How profoundly we educate our children will never be completely 
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plumbed. Our affection, our handling of problems, our humor are 
all parts of a living heritage that our children carry with them to fashion 
their own mores and to lift their own spirit. We once naively assumed 
that children could be made socially and morally responsible by teaching 
them concepts of right and wrong and by making personal demands 
upon them for achievement. We now know as Luther Woodward says, 
“that children learn to discipline their own impulses and to set accept- 
able moral and social goals for themselves in the concrete rather than 
in the abstract. They grow up morally and socially by having a pleasant, 
satisfying experience with someone whom they love and trust, in short, 
by hero worship, the ‘hero’ being most commonly the father or mother.’ 

Martin Buber has referred to this relationship as educational in 
dialogue—the children who know that they are unceasingly addressed 
in a dialogue of love that never breaks off. “In the face of the lonely 
night which threatens to invade, they lie preserved and guarded, in- 
vulnerable, clad in the silver mail of trust.’ 


The Receptivity Factor 


THE HIGH IMPORTANCE Of our relationships in teaching becomes appar- 
ent when we think of the attitude of the learner himself. Nothing is 
ever taught until someone has learned, we are assured. Which is to 
say that the best intentioned teacher in the world may get nowhere 
unless there is some preparation on the part of the learner, some 
climate of expectation there. Quid quid recipitur, ad modum recipientis 
recipitur: Anything that is received is received according to the mood 
and capacity of the receiver. Gordon Jackson, writing in RELicious 
EpucaTiIon (July-August 1958), discusses this concern and points out 
that a religious statement, e.g., Jesus Christ died on a cross, is devoid 
of meaning to one whose experience has not conditioned him to under- 
stand it. In addition to that problem is a related one—two persons often 
receive the identical information in strikingly variant ways. Out of 
their past and their relationships, their subjective understanding, and 
their conditioning, their hearing may be affected as unhappily as in 
the case of the weaver and the silkworm. Have you ever watched the 
Jack Paar Show on NBC-TV? And if you have, did you ever witness 
their variation of an old parlor game in the joke brigade? Jack Paar 
begins by telling a joke to a French girl on the show; and she in turn 


2 The Church and Mental Health, ed. by Paul B. Maves, p. 141. 
3 Martin Buber, Between Man and Man, the Macmillan Cos 1947, p. 98. 
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tells it to a guest, that guest to a comedian, and he to a Cuban musician. 
Finally the musician is to tell the joke back to Paar and to the Television 
audience. And the results are fantastic. There is little resemblance at 
all between the original gag and the last telling of it. Moreover it has 
become laced with French phrases, extra wise cracks, some Spanish 
words, and a high degree of vagueness. Christian tradition has always 
been subject to this same risk; and historians can point to numerous 
times when the message was muted or added to or diluted. For this 
danger the Christian educator must ever be on watch. (And the alter- 
native methods of teaching I have suggested, teaching through relation- 
ships, analogies, or drama are at least as open to this abuse as oral 
tradition and the unwritten word.) 


Ironical though it is, a school boy can learn in one hour a body of 
fact that took centuries for mankind to discover. As Alan Paton says, 
“In a minute I am told a secret that a man has struggled a lifetime to 
wrest from the unknown.” But this observation has scant transfer 
to Christian education. Here it is possible to be told the facts of the 
faith of centuries without in the least understanding what they have 
to do with one’s personal life and choice. Unless the saving truth is 
internalized, Christian education has not really taken place. It is one 
thing to listen absently to the parable we have dubbed the good Samari- 
tan. It is quite another matter to read it in the manner suggested by 
Soeren Kierkegaard where you read a verse and say to yourself, “I was 
this priest,” and farther, “I was this Levite,” but when the Samaritan 
comes along the reader’s antiphon is, “I am not like this Samaritan.” 
When the Scriptures are communicated in true Christian education, 
they are read just this way. They are studied not for their own sake 
(which approaches bibliolatry) but that revelation of truth and life 
_might come through them. They are studied not to assemble a host 
of facts to help one in quiz program competition, but to point the direction 
to a saving relationship in Christ. The late David Roberts was quite 
apt in saying, “Acceptance of doctrine can be vital only when it is an 
attempt to formulate in words and concepts something which actually 
happens in the life of man.” 

And this is the breakthrough in Christian education. It is at that 
point where the learner identifies the Word as relevant to himself. 
There is no other experience like it. There was Augustine in his 
garden, torn by guilt and conflict within; when he heard the voice of 
a neighboring child singing, “Tolle lege,” “Take and read.” And that 
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voice led him to pick up Paul’s letter to the Romans where he found 
himself reading, “Not in rioting and drunkenness, not in chambering 
and wantonness, not in strife and envying: but put ye on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and make not provision for the flesh in the lusts thereof.” This 
proved to be the mystical experience that brought peace and real con- 
version to St. Augustine—his breakthrough. Or centuries later there 
was Martin Luther wrestling with Scripture, trying to make sense out 
of another section of this same letter to the Romans. Then one day 
it all came clear. “The just shall live by his faith” broke through to 
him as a message of mercy and grace, so that later he was to profess 
“This passage of Paul became to me a gate to heaven . . .” Has 
it ever been that way with you? Did you find old truths breaking 
through to you in some new way because now you were ready to receive 
them? It could come in a time of study. It could arrive in a Calvary 
experience of suffering. It might overcome you at a time of heartfelt 
gratitude. Then you begin to see aspects you had somehow previously 
overlooked and you begin to see that God is actually the great “I AM” 
rather than the great “He Was,” as Rufus Jones used to say. Thus 
caught up in the contemporaneity of the faith you begin anew to know 
what it means to say, “While we were yet sinners, Christ died for us” 


(Rom. 5:8). 


But With God All Things Are Possible 


Ir THEN you wish to ask me what is the difference between the goals 
of Christian education as I define it and the purposes of Christian 
evangelism, I can only reply that I see no difference. Functionally these 
may be defined in different ways; and in practice we have known all 
too often of each being carried on in some manner without reference 
to the other. But ideally Christian education should always be evan- 
gelizing; evangelism ought ever to be educational. Tvraducere est 
evangelizere: to teach is to evangelize. Indeed the whole church is 
involved in this work; and the sooner they all realize it, the better will 
be the quality of our teaching. Heaven knows that the church ought 
to be doing the finest job in education anywhere instead of tolerating 
a pale imitation of public school standards but without system and 
without zeal. 

Let us know it once and for all: the whole church educates! The 
preacher in his pulpit as surely as the teacher in a class; the every- 
member canvasser and the usher on the side aisle, the choir in rehearsal 
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and the Scout troop on a hike: all these are educational situations and 
in them wittingly or unwittingly we are constantly teaching for good 
or for ill. James D. Smart, in his splendid book The Teaching Ministry 
of the Church, tells of the west coast church that found itself in the 
midst of anti-nisei and anti-Japanese discrimination during World 
War II. About the many injustices in that community the pastor kept 
a discreet silence; for he recognized that any outcry could cripple a 
forthcoming financial drive for their new building. Well, he gained 
the new church building ; “but he and his congregation created a context 
for education in which no pupil could rightly understand a prophet of 
the Old Testament or Jesus Christ in the New without damning that 
church!” (p. 113.) 

Yet the churches have often applied brakes when the educational 
enterprise begins to roll. They see Christian character as a fine thing 
but may conclude that this matter of Christian discipleship carries a 
good thing too far for most people—indeed for some clergymen. The 
ideal of absolute devotion, an ideal that is expected to be the mark of 
those who are called into the redemptive community, is so rare that 
when we find it we rejoice exceedingly, and call attention to that church 
excessively. Yet here and there we find a fellowship who acknowledge 
themselves as pilgrims, strangers in the here and now, but they know 
their Lord and hence are better aware of themselves as redeemed sinners. 
In that kind of church fellowship a curriculum for faith and life is 
relevant and integral. 

Our main difficulty has been that as educators we have been only 
humanists, somehow supposing that all the plans, and schedules, and 
administration, and curricula depended upon us alone. But Christian 
education in common with every other endeavor of the church awaits 
Pentecost. And Pentecost will come as surely as God in Christ is ever 
reaching out to his children to seek, to forgive, and to save. And when 
that power descends upon us to flame in some new cloven form we shall 
acknowledge that we alone were all but helpless to bring it about. But 
then we shall appreciate anew that with God all things are possible. 


The Wist not F raternity 


BRADFORD S. ABERNETHY* 


WAS TALKING recently with a friend of mine who used to be in the 
college chaplaincy but who is now laboring in another, more bounti- 
fully provided, portion of the vineyard. He used a phrase in describing 
his former state which sounded odd coming from him, and which has 
made me feel just a mite uncomfortable as I have thought of it since— 
wondering whether it might be true for me also, and, if true, whether 
anything could or should be done about it. “I was nothing,” said he, 
“but a retread preacher.” 

The phrase suggested one who had been worn down, or worn 
smooth, by much parish preaching, and who then, because the carcass 
(or casing) was still sound, got a retread job that turned him into a 
college Chaplain. The phrase just appeared in the conversation, and 
no comment was invited, expected or given, and I took it as an honest 
admission of the inadequacy of his training for the campus ministry— 
his lack of special preparation for the college Chaplain’s job. If this 
was all he meant by it, then he can move over and make room for a 
lot of us who have come into the chaplaincy via the parish ministry. 
If we had known we were going to end up on university faculties we 
might have prepared ourselves somewhat differently—or at least some- 
what more diligently. 

But that is not the reason for quoting my friend’s remark. Many 
of us—in fact most of us in the college chaplaincy—are, in part, preach- 
ers (for better or worse, for richer or poorer, preachers)—perhaps in 
a position to be reminded more frequently of the “foolishness” of that 
occupation than those in settled pastorates, but nonetheless glad to be 
so. And I suppose no better proof can be found that this Chaplain is 
a retread preacher than in the fact that the thoughts here to be presented 
have been organized around certain biblical passages which, if this 
were a Sunday morning sermon, would be called texts. What the 
proper designation is for a Wednesday evening “oration” I know not. 
The passages will be four in number, not three (this is the retread in- 


* The Rev. Mr. Abernethy ’33 is Chaplain of Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey. He delivered this address at the Colgate Rochester Alumni Banquet 
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fluence), and they will be unequally dealt with as to time, with almost 
the entire attention being paid to the first two. 

In scattered places in the King James version we are given to under- 
stand that so-and-so “wist not” something or other. In the modern 
versions the phrase is simply “he knew not” thus and so. Having so 
frequently found myself in that condition, and preferring, for no good 
reason, the quaint-sounding “wist not,” I looked up the references and 
found that in very truth some of them quite clearly spoke to my con- 
dition as a college Chaplain. It is barely possible that they may have 
something to say to the rest of you. While the “wist not fraternity” 
is made up primarily of Chaplains, if you wish to be considered for 
membership just consider yourself so. We aren’t fussy. 


The words “wist not” appear first in describing the providential care 
with which the Israelites were surrounded in their flight from bondage 
in Egypt. The flight meant freedom from slavery, but it almost brought 
freedom from food, and the Sinai desert offered little prospect of 
keeping the community of Israel alive. But, we are told, food was 
provided—a fine, flake-like thing, like hoar-frost on the ground. “And 
when the children of Israel saw it, they said to one another ‘MAN’, for 
they wist not what it was.” The Hebrew “Man” is variously rendered 
“It is manna” or “What is it?” The latter seems more logical, for 
they would be much more likely to ask “what is it” if they wist not 
what it was. At any rate, it is in that sense that I am using it as our 
first stopping place. 

I shall take it as representative of the mood in which this Chaplain 
not infrequently finds himself: What gives? What goes on here? 
Some time back in the “Letters to the Editor” column of the Saturday 
Review, there was a letter from a university professor which read as 
follows: “Thank you very much for the excellent summary of my 
little book. You have certainly chosen very well the essential parts 
of the argument. There is an amusing mistake in the sixth line from 
the bottom in the middle column of page 56 where ‘bad’ should have 
been ‘good.’ I hope most readers will not notice it.” A college campus 
is, of course, not the only place where the distinction between good 
and bad is becoming blurry, or where the words have substantially 
exchanged places in the popular mind. If I take a couple of examples 
from campus life, it is not to suggest that students are any more inclined 
to do this verbal switching than their elders, or that the campus I know 
best is more to be pointed at than any other. You could doubtless 
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duplicate them whatever your situation. The other day a boy phoned 
to ask if I performed marriages. I told him I did. Could the Chapel 
be used for a marriage ceremony? It could. Would I, then, marry 
him and his girl? I let him know that it was not quite as simple as 
that, and that while I would be glad to discuss the matter with them 
both I would have to reserve judgment on the matter of my performing 
the ceremony until after we had had a chance to talk things over. 
Pause. Then he said, “Well I might as well tell you now, since you'll 
find out later—we have to get married. Will that make any difference?” 
I assured him that that fact, in itself, would certainly not rule them 
out, indeed it seemed to me all the more necessary to discuss the matter 
fully and frankly and with reasonable speed. In the course of several 
meetings we explored all the alternatives and I was sufficiently satis- 
fied that marriage was the right course to take. The girl was a high 
school senior, and their “romance” had been going on for some time,— 
this was no sudden or impulsive “yielding to temptation,” for tempta- 
tion had been yielded to many times before. It is not the function of 
the minister, at least as I see it, to make moral judgments on an occasion 
of that kind, but I could not help being inwardly bothered that in our 
conversation the only hint of wrongdoing had a mathematical, not a 
moral, flavor to it. He regretted only that he had added wrong. He 
had been caught in an error he shouldn’t have made—an error in math- 
ematics. I am fairly sure it would never have occurred to him that 
his error might have been moral too, for the distinctions between good 
and bad had already, and for some time, become blurred in the minds 
of both of them. It is at such times that I find myself wondering—‘“‘What 
gives,” “What goes on here,” “What is it”—questions which reflect 
not naiveté but genuine perplexity. 


A discussion in a fraternity house recently revealed an almost total 
lack of concern over the dishonesty widely suspected to exist in the 
performance of academic work. Why not cheat? If you can get away 
with it, who’s to know? And the motto of the fraternity was “To 
thine own self be true!”” What gives? In such situations the Chaplain 
feels spiritual kinship with the children of Israel who said “what is it— 
for they wist not what it was.” 

But there is another, and happier, aspect to this matter. “What is it” 
is a kind of password in an academic community. If we ever stopped 
asking it we wouldn’t belong there. If we ever stopped asking our 
students to ask it, we wouldn’t belong there. But I think we often 
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overdo the importance of the questioning mood, as if that were the 
sole mark of the learner. “What kind of answers are you finding today” 
is every bit as important a query to put to students as “What kind of 
questions are you asking.” In the Coptic Christian manuscript known 
as the Gospel of Thomas are some sayings identical with those in the 
canonical gospels, some quite different, and some vaguely similar. One 
of the latter kind is “Jesus said, ‘Let him who seeks not cease seeking 
until he finds, and when he finds he will be troubled, and when he has 
been troubled he will marvel.’” This is an interesting sequence of 
verbs—seek, find, be troubled, marvel. In this sequence one can trace 
the progress of lively learning in, I should suppose, all fields, but cer- 
tainly in religion. Seek we must—but seeking is sometimes scarcely 
distinguishable from sheer intellectual dilettantism. Hail to the pro- 
visional answer! And hail to the process which leads through troubling 
to marvelling! The Chaplain has reason to be grateful that he lives 
and works in a community where ignorance is no crime—so long as it 
is accompanied by curiosity. 

It is, then, at times a source of bewilderment, and at times a source 
of solid satisfaction, that the Chaplain finds himself saying “What is it”— 
for he “wists not” what it is. 

For the scene of our next “wist not’ we move into the book of 
Joshua. With the fall of Jericho, Joshua was able to think about a 
campaign to subdue the land, city by city, but his plan came a-cropper 
the first time out. His forces met defeat when they tried to capture Ai. 
The defeat is charged to the sin of one man who did a bit of looting 
after the walls of Jericho had come tumblin’ down, and once he and 
his family and all his possessions had been destroyed—to balance the 
books, as it were—a second go at the city was organized. This time 
careful plans were laid, to draw the defenders out of the city, then to 
attack from behind the city. The plan worked to perfection. The 
men of Ai came out jubilantly chasing the decoy troops who appeared 
to be fleeing, and then we read “but the king of Ai wist not that there 
were liers in ambush against him behind the city.” Then the roof 
caved in—the city, defenseless, fell to Joshua and was “burned with fire.” 

Now I shall have to take some liberties here, for I propose to speak 
of some of the “liers in ambush,” liers against the Chaplain, and I 
can’t very well pretend to wist not that they are there! But let him 
who has never taken textual liberties raise the first objection. 

One of the liers in ambush against the Chaplain and, to a degree, 
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all preachers, is suggested in the following: In his book The Eclipse 
of God, Martin Buber tells of a series of addresses he gave before an 
adult folk-school in a German industrial city on the subject ‘Religion 
as Reality.” In the discussion periods which followed the lectures he 
noticed that those who were quite evidently from the laboring class, 
and who comprised the larger part of the audience, never took part. 
Students and others raised questions, expressed their doubts and reflec- 
tions, but none of the workers spoke up. The speaker was considerably 
relieved when at the close of the final meeting a young worker came 
and said that he and his fellow workers didn’t feel at ease in talking 
there, but if he would meet with them separately the next day, then 
they could talk freely. Buber met with them gladly, and in the dis- 
cussion he was particularly drawn to an old man who listened as if he 
really wanted to hear. At length the old man spoke and said slowly, 
“T have had the experience that I do not need this hypothesis God in 
order to be quite at home in the world.” Deeply challenged by the 
remark, Buber felt the thing to do was first to shatter the security of 
this man’s view of a world in which one could feel at home. So, pursuing 
the philosophic method he attempted to show not only how lacking in 
reality this world of physical objects and subjects is, but also how essen- 
tial to allow for the being that gave this elusive world its foundation. 
When he had finished the old man raised his head and said slowly, “You 
are right.” Then Buber says, in telling of the incident, “I sat in front 
of him dismayed. What had I done? I had led the man to the 
threshold beyond which there sat enthroned the majestic image which 
the great physicist, the great man of faith, Pascal, called the God of 
the Philosophers. Had I wished for that? Had I not rather wished 
to lead him to the other, Him whom Pascal called the God of Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob, Him to whom one can say Thou?” 

He had succeeded in so intellectualizing the concept of God that 
God had been lost. On a greatly reduced scale, this is the kind of 
thing that is apt to happen to us in any lively academic community. 
Whether out of a desire to prove or disprove the existence of God, 
we are fond of marshalling arguments, arraying them in columns and 
sending them out to do battle in a series of verbal maneuvers. Can 
we be said to have won if what we succeed in doing, to our own satis- 
faction at least, is to prove—or disprove—the existence of the wrong 
Diety ? 

The college Chaplain may not be in more real danger than others 
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of being ambushed by the temptation to intellectualize the Gospel, but 
I suspect he is in more constant danger. 


Another thing the Chaplain comes to recognize, on occasion—and this 
takes us into a much more controversial area—that it is the Church 
which is lying in ambush against him. Let me first state this in the 
form of a proposition, perhaps debatable, though I doubt that it could 
be seriously challenged. After stating the proposition I want to offer 
some documentation. The proposition is simply this, that as far as 
the state university is concerned, or the large private college, the better 
the Chaplain does his job the more suspect he will become in the eyes 
of the churches. By “the Chaplain” I do not mean the man himself, 
but the total program for which he is responsible. 


First let me give you some figures drawn from our own campus. 
I hardly think I am telling tales out of school in reporting these, for 
I rather think they would not be substantially different on any other 
state university campus located in a large urban area. I am indebted 
to the Rev. Clinton Ritchie, our Protestant Campus Minister for the 
figures. They have to do with the drop out rate of student interest 
in religious organizations. A study was made involving 740 freshmen 
and 419 sophomores who participated in the Air Force ROTC- 
sponsored discussions on the general subject of leadership and moral 
values. The instrument used allowed for an anonymous indication 
of the student’s religious affiliation and an indication of whether he 
considered himself religiously “active” or “inactive.” The results 
reveal nothing new, for we know the Church loses its youth in sub- 
stantial numbers between the ages of 13 and 20. Our figures only 
confirm—they do not reveal anything new. 29% of the self-acknowl- 
edged Protestant freshmen considered themselves inactive. The figure 
jumped to 44% of the sophomore Protestants. This latter figure does 
not include another 54% who were undecided as to whether they were 
active or inactive—itself a tell-tale hesitation. No comparable figures 
are available for the two upper classes, though from another source 
comes information which completes, in a way, the dismal picture of 
the two lower classes. An exploratory analysis of the extent of religious 
participation of the 1959 graduating class was made. 80% of the 
Protestant seniors implied that they were inactive as far as any vital 
relation with their church was concerned. In terms of the campus 
religious organizations, in one denomination there were 47 seniors who 
on their religious preference cards had indicated that affiliation. Of 
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these 47, nine listed themselves as active, but only one had been known 
by the advisor of that group to have been active during his senior year. 
In another denomination with 77 seniors, by preference cards, 6 listed 
themselves as active, but none was considered active by the advisor in 
his senior year. 

These figures do not make pleasant reading or hearing. I use them 
at this point only to make clear one factor—an alarming one—con- 
cerning one campus situation, which is not, I think, atypical. 


The second item has to do with Sunday Chapel, and the role of the 
Chaplain as responsible for the success thereof. The questions are 
numerous: Shall he press for organizing Chapel into a—a what—a 
church? This would not seem feasible on a state university campus. 
Should Chapel make like a church, without actually being one—that 
is, should Communion be observed, and should there be baptisms? 
Should it be just a preaching service, or something more? Perhaps 
more important, what should be the major thrust of the pulpit? An 
illustration may be helpful here. A Douglass student was asked why 
she went to Chapel, and her reply was “I like to go to Chapel because 
I don’t have to believe anything.” The remark was reported to me 
by a good friend of mine who was using it to illustrate why he takes a 
dim view of Sunday Chapel. Because Chapel is not a church it fails 
to provide systematic instruction in the faith of the Church, and thus 
“deprepares” the student for responsible participation in the life of 
the Church when he has left college. Being outside the stream of the 
organized Church it tends to be committed to nothing, or so to de- 
emphasize the things to which it may be committed that what is left is 
a vague kind of spiritual glow, in the light of which a student can say 
“T like to go to Chapel because I don’t have to believe anything.” 

Thus, what was originally intended to be a compliment to Chapel, 
or at least as a reason for finding Chapel enjoyable, is used by another 
as a criticism of Chapel, which is what you might call getting a lot of 
mileage out of one comment. 

I should like to get still further mileage out of it. Whether I should 
be gratified or disturbed by the comment I’m not quite sure. So much 
depends on how it was said, what word was accented. If she said, 
“. , you don’t have to believe anything,” meaning that the element 
of requirement or compulsion in the area of religious beliefs is absent, 
there being no creed to which I must subscribe, then of course I would 
say, “Precisely, and so it will remain so long as I have anything to say 
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about it. And I am gratified that a student finds the non-authoritarian 
atmosphere congenial.” 

Suppose, on the other hand, that the emphasis was not there at all. 
Suppose she had said, “. . . because you don’t have to believe 
anything.” This could mean: I like to go to Chapel because I get the 
impression that it doesn’t make any difference what you believe so | 
never have to bother about the matter. This would be cause not for 
gratitude but concern. I should be genuinely disturbed if anyone felt 
as a result of Chapel attendance that belief was so unimportant a matter 
as to be quite incidental in the Christian life—so incidental that one 
can believe anything at all, or nothing at all. 


Since I did not hear the remark I do not know how it was said. In 
the reporting of it to me, however, it was quite clear that Chapel was 
considered to be of doubtful good, and of possible harm because even 
allowing for the fact that it dealt with belief it did not deal with specific 
beliefs as formulated by the Church. The distinction is a valid one 
between belief and beliefs, or between believing and what is believed. 
It is my feeling that in Chapel we are properly less concerned with the 
latter than with the former. Chapel being what it is, a non-sectarian 
service, there is little place for the kind of systematic instruction in 
beliefs such as would be quite proper in a given church. On the other 
hand there is ample room, and reason, for an emphasis on believing 
as an act of the mind and will. Insofar as such a position is unaccept- 
able or inadequate in the view of any church, in just so far is Chapel 
suspect. 

The third item has to do with what I should like to call the psycho- 
logical no-trespassing signs which appear on the preserves of the 
denominational student groups. The student pastor of X denomina- 
tion, let us say, has a student parish made to order, and his is essentially 
a holding action. If he succeeds in holding 10% of them he is doing 
well—in many instances the figure is lower. And the lower the per- 
centage drops the more feverish the effort is apt to be to justify the 
existence of the denominational group, when not one particle of dif- 
ference exists between it and the group in the church a block away, 
a group also gasping for breath. I cannot think that the solution lies 
in more student pastors. They can be kept busy without question— 
but busy at what, and toward what significant involvement of students? 
This is a far more important question to answer than “Where are we 
going to find the money to put in a Baptist student worker which we 
feel we must have because the Presbyterians and Methodists have one.” 
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Let me hasten to add that some interesting experiments are in process 
—one of them on our campus, I am glad to say—in the direction of 
working out a “team ministry” of denominational student workers. I 
have the feeling that these campus ministers would in time be more than 
ready to experiment without reference to the religious affiliation of the 
student, if they were assured that the denominations which support 
them would not judge their work on the basis of reportable denomina- 
tional statistics. 


I have mentioned three items: the alarming drop-out rate of student 
interest in “religious activities ;” the nature of the non-sectarian Chapel 
service; the vested interests of the denominations, as expressed in the 
traditional Sunday evening fellowship group. These items have been 
offered by way of documentation of the proposition that the better the 
Chaplain does his job, the more he is apt to be suspect in the eyes of 
the churches. It is perhaps too much to assume that a vigorous uni- 
versity religious program, including worship, study and social action, 
thoroughly supported by the religious workers provided by the de- 
nominations, directed toward the spiritual maturation of students as 
students, without respect of label, would reverse the present apathetic 
trend. Bringing about such a result poses real difficulties for the Chap- 
lain. But it also poses a question for the denominations. Can the 
denominations forego the feeling of possessiveness toward their students, 
as represented in the labeled student religious groups, being willing to 
“lose” them during college on the chance that they would be “won” to 
the cause larger than any one Church? 


We have come a long way from the king of Ai who “wist not that 
there were liers in ambush against him.” Perhaps I have myself been 
ambushed by my fears or by my misreading of the campus situation. 
If so I would be glad to be shown that I wist not what I was talking 
about. 

And now a very brief look at our next-to-last “wist not.” This one 
has a cosmetic note. The book of Exodus records the giving of the 
Law to Moses on Mt. Sinai, and how he brought the Law, written on 
stone, down to the people. And we read “When he came down from 
the mount Moses wist not that the skin of his face shown while he 
talked with him.” 

The fraternity of which I have been speaking rightly emphasizes 
rigorous intellectual search in religion. But the brothers need to be 
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reminded that religion is a matter not only of research but revealing. 
No conscious parading of virtues, or self-conscious pretensions of piety, 
but a quality of life which, quite unknown to the person, betrays its 
associations. This revealing, or reflecting, quality must have been 
present in George Fox, the founder of Quakerism. This is how William 
Penn described him: “He was a man that God endued with a clear 
and wonderful depth; a discerner of others’ spirits, and very much a 
master of his own. As to man he was an original, being no man’s 
copy. The most aweful, living, reverent frame I ever felt or beheld, 
I must say, was his in prayer. He exercised no authority but over 
evil, and that everywhere, and in all; but with love, compassion and 
long suffering. Though God had visibly clothed him with a divine 
preference and authority, and indeed his very presence expressed a 
religious majesty, yet he never abused it, but held his place in the church 
of God with great meekness. In all things he acquitted himself like a 
man, yea, a strong man, a new and heavenly minded man, and all of 
God Almighty’s making.” There was something about George Fox 
that revealed his associations without parading his piety. ‘Moses wist 
not that his face shone because he had been talking with the Eternal.” 
And if there are not an abundance of symbolic shining faces in the 
fraternity, may it not be because we have neglected the association of 
which it is the telltale sign? 


Our fourth and last “wist not” will be allowed simply to speak for 
itself. It is found in the story of Samson who, having fallen prey to 
the wiles and entreaties of Delilah, was shorn of his hair while he slept, 
and deprived of his fabled strength. “And he awoke and said, ‘I will 
go out as at other times before, and shake myself.’ And he wist not 
that the Lord was departed from him.” 


These last two have been deliberately set in contrast, for they sym- 
bolize the height and depth of religious experience—its height typified 
by Moses who wist not that his face shone and revealed the intimacy 
of his companionship with the Eternal, its depth symbolized by Samson 
who went through the traditional motions but wist not that the Lord 
had departed from him. These mark the boundaries within which 
the life of the spirit moves, growing or shrinking. Welcome to the 
fraternity. 


Tributes to Oren H. Baker 


TRIBUTE FROM THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES* 


Oo OREN HuLine Baker, for twenty-five years a professor in 

Colgate Rochester Divinity School and for the past fifteen years 

its Dean, the Trustees in recognition of his approaching retirement 

present their tribute of respect and affection. After thirteen years in 

the pastorate and extensive studies in religious psychology and methods 
of social welfare, he brought to our faculty three firm convictions: 

First, that the main function of a divinity school is to produce pastors ; 


Second, that pastors have to deal with human nature not only in the 
light of God, but in the shadows of the soul; 

Third, that therefore a working knowledge of theistic psychology 
helps a pastor to encourage the best in human personality. 

To these ends he has devoted his best efforts in public and in private, 
by ministry to young ministers, by familiar association with business 
men, with psychiatric clinics, and with social workers. In denomina- 
tional boards and interdenominational conferences, he has been a wise 
counselor. In dealing with students’ personal problems he has been 
understanding and constructive. As an author he has worthily com- 
memorated the late President Albert W. Beaven. In his recent book on 
Human Nature Under God he has drawn from Biblical theology and 
modern social psychology a fresh synthesis of unselfish individualism 
with corporate Christianity. 

Personality for him is not a gift but an achievement for a whole 
lifetime. Like any real educator, he has tried to bring out the best in 
every man and every woman. 

Therefore OrEN Baxer, Doctor of Philosophy and Philosopher for 
Doctors, deserves the Master’s best reward—the honor and the love 
of all who know him. 


* This tribute was presented to Dr. Baker on May 23, 1960, at the annual meeting 
of the Board of Trustees, by Arthur L. Stewart, Board chairman. 
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DR. OREN H. BAKER 
CHARLES F. Kemp* 


Most men consider themselves fortunate if they can make a contribu- 
tion in one, or perhaps two major fields. Dr. Oren H. Baker has the 
unique distinction of having distinguished himself in at least six. We 
shall speak of him as a pastor, an educator, an administrator, a com- 
munity servant, an author and lecturer, and a counselor. We would 
not leave the impression, however, that these are separate, unrelated 
fields of endeavor—there is one theme or one emphasis that connects 
them all, that runs through all these varied activities like a thread—that 
is a “concern for persons ;” it is a concern for persons that can be met 
through the Church. 


I. —as Pastor 


Dr. Baker was first of all a pastor. It was as a pastor that he con- 
ceived of himself throughout the many expressions of his ministry. It 
was because of his own experience as a pastor that he has been able 
to help other pastors so effectively. 

He was ordained to the ministry at St. Albans, West Virginia, De- 
cember 26, 1919. In September, 1919, he entered Rochester Theological 
Seminary graduating with a B.D. degree in 1922. 

Immediately after graduation, Dr. Baker assumed the pastorate of 
the First Baptist Church of Morgantown, West Virginia. Here he 
had a congregation of 750 members and a large constituency of Baptist 
students attending West Virginia University. He inaugurated the 
Church’s first program for college men and women involving the estab- 
lishment of a student center and the appointment of a special minister 
to students. In January, 1928, Dr. Baker tendered his resignation to 
become effective on the following Easter Sunday in order to accept a 
call to the Parsells Avenue Baptist Church of Rochester, New York. 
At the Parsells Church he found an eager and forward-looking people 
ready to respond to his leadership. The church was alive with young 
people. Boy Scouts and Girls’ Reserve groups met weekly. Teen-agers 
and young adults filled the pews and carried on organized activities. 
Older people united in the varied administrative, educational, and mis- 


* Dr. Kemp ’38 is Professor of Pastoral Care at Brite College of the Bible, Texas 
Christian University, Fort Worth, Texas. 
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sionary tasks. A new curriculum of religious education was inaugu- 
rated. A long range financial plan to liquidate progressively the mort- 
gage of nearly $70,000 was adopted. Readjustments in this effort were 
compelled by the “depression.” The following years were “tough” 
times for a congregation of moderate means. At one time forty men 
of the congregation who had never been without a job found themselves 
unemployed. The pastor organized them in a group that met for a 
series of weeks to study “How to Get a Job.” He helped them to 
analyze their vocational abilities and to identify any talent that might 
be turned into profit. The group meetings built up morale and in- 
spired the men to accept tasks they had not considered before. Within 
a few weeks nearly every man was earning something through “man-a- 
block” work, house to house selling of notions of various sorts. 

One of Dr. Baker’s new ventures at “Parsells Avenue” was the 
establishment of a program of personal counseling growing out of his 
interest in applying psychology to the work of the minister. He was 
the first pastor in Rochester systematically to make pre-marital counsel- 
ing part of his service to people entering marriage. In addition to this 
service, the church provided regular classes and discussion groups deal- 
ing with preparation for marriage. A club for parents with young 
children met monthly to share their problems under the guidance of 
the minister. Each June a special service was held for all the couples 
who had been married during the previous year. Each year Mother’s 
Day was an occasion for emphasis upon the importance of religion in 
sustaining and strengthening the family. 

His years in the pastorate provided an excellent background for his 
years as a teacher and counselor of pastors and as a theological educator. 


II. —as an Educator 


Even while he was still in the pastorate his desire for more knowledge 
and training led him to continue his education. For five summers he 
gave up his vacation periods to study at the University of Chicago. 
His purpose at first was not to secure an advanced degree, but simply 
to keep up with theological thought and to make himself more effective 
in ministering to persons. 

He was so effective in his personal ministry to individuals that in 
1934 he was invited to teach a course in Pastoral Counseling at the 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School. On May 20, 1935, he was elected 
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to a special chair established for him and named “Applied Christianity 
and Pastoral Counseling.” In answer to this invitation he resigned his 
position at Parsells Avenue Baptist Church, finished his doctoral dis- 
sertation at the University of Chicago and assumed his teaching position 
at the Seminary. For ten years he taught the courses in social ethics 
and pastoral care. Even when he assumed heavy administrative respon- 
sibilities, he continued his teaching. With the arrival of Dr. Rasmussen 
to teach social ethics, Dr. Baker became Albert W. Beaven Professor 
of Pastoral Theology. 

He was a pioneer in the teaching of courses in pastoral counseling 
and pastoral care. Along with such men as Charles Holman, Russell 
Dicks, and Seward Hiltner, he has been very influential in the move- 
ment that has made pastoral psychology and pastoral care such a vital 
part of American Theological education. 

He also has taught courses in church administration, evangelism, 
problems of the pastorate, clinical theology, the psychology of religious 
character, and psychology and personal Christian devotion. 

Again his concern for persons, as they can be helped through the 
ministry of the church, is evident. 


III. —as Administrator 


Dr. Baker’s obvious talents as an administrator enabled him to render 
a contribution to his school, to his denomination, to the seminaries of 
America and to community agencies wherever he was located. 


After the retirement of Dr. Glenn B. Ewell as Dean of Administration 
in 1945, Dr. Baker was elected his successor. When Dr. Thomas 
Wearing retired the following year as Dean of the Faculty, the two 
offices were combined and Dr. Baker became Dean of the Divinity 
School. For five years, after field work became a requirement for 
graduation, he was chairman of the Faculty Committee on Supervision 
of Students in their assignments in the churches. From 1946 to 1952 
he administered the services to alumni in making pastoral changes and 
had charge of the placement of graduates. He was chairman of the 
Faculty Committee on Psychological Testing from 1936 to 1950. Under 
his leadership the summer program in clinical pastoral training was 
established at the Rochester State Hospital in 1937. This work con- 
tinued until 1949 when it was interrupted for eight years. It was 
resumed in 1957. 
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Activity in the American Baptist Convention and 
Other Denominations 


From 1927 to 1933 Dr. Baker served on the Executive Committee 
of the Northern Baptist Convention, now the American Baptist Con- 
vention. He was elected to the Board of Managers of the Ministers 
and Missionaries Benefit Board in 1932 and has continued in this posi- 
tion for 28 years. 


After the publication of the Study of Baptist Theological Education 
conducted by Dr. Milton C. Froyd and Dr. Hugh Hartshorne, Dr. 
Baker was made chairman of the Committee on Theological Curriculum, 
a subcommittee of The Study Committee, appointed to implement the 
findings of this survey in curricular changes, of which Dr. Wilbour E. 
Saunders was the General Chairman. As a result of this work, the 
first conference on theological education, bringing together representa- 
tives of ten Baptist seminaries, was held at Green Lake in 1947. Dr. 
Baker was Chairman of this Conference. 


Service to the American Association of Theological Schools 


In 1938 Dr. Baker attended for the first time the biennial meeting of 
the American Association of Theological Schools as the representative 
from the Colgate Rochester Faculty. From that time until the present, 
he has been an active participant and leader in the work of the Asso- 
ciation. At a conference of theological deans and presidents held at 
the Lutheran Theological Seminary of Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, in 
1948, he was chosen to lead a workshop on integration of the practical 
fields of the theological curriculum. This workshop convened at the 
Garrett Biblical Institute of Evanston, Illinois the following year. Dr. 
Baker summarized the findings and presented a formal report to the 
American Association of Theological Schools in 1950. 


In 1952 he was elected Executive Secretary of the Association for 
a term of two years. During this period he conducted the affairs of 
his own office as dean and professor and directed the work of the 
Association which involved the examination of seminaries for accredita- 
tion, applying the principles and procedures of the Association, collect- 
ing and compiling the biennial reports from the member schools in the 
United States and Canada, publishing the proceedings of the organiza- 
tion, and dispensing information about its activities. He was responsible 
for the program of the Biennial Meeting held in Chicago in 1954. 
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Most important, in terms of long-range purpose, was Dr. Baker’s 
participation in the request to the Carnegie Corporation for a grant of 
$65,000 to be used to conduct a survey of theological education in the 
United States and Canada. The request was approved by the Cor- 
poration, and Dr. H. Richard Niebuhr of Yale University was appointed 
Director of the project. The results of the study were published in 
three volumes in 1956 and have been widely used by all seminaries in 
evaluating and reconstructing their curriculums. After his term of 
service as Executive Secretary expired, Dr. Baker was elected to the 
Executive Committee of the Association and to membership on its 
Commission on Research and Counsel. He continues to serve in both 
of these capacities. 


Perhaps the most significant single contribution Dr. Baker has made 
to the seminaries has been his leadership in evaluating the programs of 
various schools which, from time to time, have requested a study of 
their work with a view to reconstruction of educational policies and 
programs. 


IV. —as Community Servant 


Dr. Baker has never lived in a cloister, or a theological ivory tower. 
He has become a part of every community in which he lived, rendering 
invaluable service to numerous agencies and activities. Again we see 
his over-arching concern for persons. The agencies that he served were 
invariably those that were dealing with persons under stress. He was 
always related to those agencies that were of a social service or mental 
health nature. 

One of his early interests in Rochester was expressed in the formation 
of the Inter-Religious Council Committee composed of clergymen from 
the three major faiths, city and county probation officers, and city 
judges. The Committee met monthly to discuss plans whereby the 
churches might cooperate in the rehabilitation of probationers and 
parolees. While he was a pastor, he had regular assignments with 
teen-agers on probation and sought, with the counsel of the courts and 
the probation officers, to relate these lads to church youth groups. 

In 1944 he served as Chairman of the Section on Juvenile Delinquency 
of the Council of Social Agencies organized to deal with the problems 
of youth created by the War. A neighborhood project was set up at 
Public School No. 4 to study environmental causes of delinquency and 
to conduct a demonstration experiment to determine the kind of social 
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and recreational activities that might be used to prevent delinquent 
behavior. 

For three years Dr. Baker was Chairman of The Section on Marriage 
Counseling also sponsored by the Council of Social Agencies. The 
Section brought together ministers, social workers, lawyers and physi- 
cians to consider solutions to the problems arising in marriage and 
to provide preventive measures through education in preparation for 
marriage. 

As a pastor, Dr. Baker early in his work in Rochester became asso- 
ciated with The Family Welfare Society, now know as Family Service, 
Inc., with offices at 31 Gibbs Street. Here he found trained professional 
people who were ready to offer assistance to him in cases his skill could 
not handle. He was Chairman of the Advisory Case Committee of the 
Agency. In 1942 he was elected to membership on the Board. From 
1948 to 1950 he served as Chairman of the Board. 

From the time of his arrival in Rochester Dr. Baker was affiliated 
with the Monroe County Mental Hygiene Society. He became a mem- 
ber of its Executive Committee. When the Society disbanded to become 
a part of the Health Association of Rochester and Monroe County in 
1950, under the name of the Mental Health Committee, he continued 
in active participation, serving as Chairman of the Mental Health Study 
Subcommittee and Chairman of the Subcommittee on Mental Health 
and Religion, a position he still holds. During the year 1956-57, he 
served as Chairman of the Central (or Executive) Committee. One 
of his major interests was to promote better understanding and im- 
proved working relationships between the clergy and psychiatrists. It 
was always his conviction that this work should be on an inter-faith basis. 

The Committee on Alcoholism, another unit of the Health Association, 
has also claimed Dr. Baker’s interest. He became a member of it soon 
after its organization and continues his connection with it. 

In addition to his work in these groups, Dr. Baker has served on 
the Board of Directors of the Health Association, on its Executive 
Committee, and as a Vice President. At its annual meeting in June. 
1959, he was given the citation 


“For distinguished service to public health in the Health 
Association of Rochester and Monroe County in its pro- 
gram of Health Education, Community Service and 
Research as a member of the Executive Committee.” 


In 1951 Governor Thomas E. Dewey appointed Dr. Baker a member 
of the Board of Visitors of the Rochester State Hospital. He was 
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reappointed for a second term by Governor Rockefeller in 1959. Other 
community interests which claimed his attention are the Rochester Rotary 
Club and the Rochester Chamber of Commerce. 

In such activities his concern for persons and his administrative skills 
were combined to extend his influence many times. 


V. —as Author and Lecturer 


Through his writing and speaking his teaching has been extended far 
beyond his own classroom. He has been in frequent demand as a 
lecturer at Baptist pastors’ conferences at Green Lake and at other state 
meetings. This service has not been limited to his own denomination. 

His interest in the relation of religion and medicine has taken him to 
conferences attended by pastors, doctors and nurses. 

There are many who wish that the multitude of his other respon- 
sibilities had not been so great that they limited the time he had to 
preserve some of his very creative ideas in writing. Even so, his con- 
tribution in this field has been large. 

From 1938 to 1943 Dr. Baker was the Editor of the Colgate Rochester 
Divinity School Bulletin, a quarterly publication carrying articles on 
subjects of biblical and theological interest. In this periodical he found 
outlet for some of his own earlier writing. Some of his articles were 
“Liberalism Coming of Age,” “The Absolute and the Relative in Reli- 
gion,” “The Minister and His People in Wartime,” and other essays 
and chapel sermons on other themes. 

When Pastoral Psychology, a journal for pastors, was founded in 
1950 with headquarters at Great Neck, New York, Dr. Baker became 
a member of the Editorial Advisory Board. He has written articles 
for this publication and book reviews, and was Guest Editor for the 
Special Number on Worship published in March, 1960. 


Books. In 1944 Judson Press of Philadelphia published Dr. Baker’s 
memorial volume for Dr. Albert W. Beaven, entitled “Albert W. Beaven: 
Pastor, Educator, World Christian: A Study in the Art of Being a 
Minister.” In 1953 Abingdon Press published The Social Respon- 
sibility of the Church, to which Dr. Baker contributed the last chapter. 
His major work was published by Association Press in September, 1958 
under the title: Human Nature Under God. This was the Pastoral 
Psychology Book Club selection for the month of August, 1958. 
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VI. —as a Counselor 


It is as a counselor that he has perhaps made his greatest contribution. 
It is here that we deal with persons at their deepest levels, and it is 
here that Dr. Baker was at his best. 


This is not meant to minimize any of the other areas of activity but 
simply to recognize that it was his perspective as a counselor that gave 
focus to his teaching, his administrative work, his lecturing and his 
writing. 

Here he truly was a pioneer. He was among the first to see the 
relationship of the new psychology to the traditional work of the pastor. 
He was among the best in interpreting this relationship in terms that 
were both scientifically sound and spiritually sensitive. 

In looking over one’s class notes of several years ago, one is amazed 
at how clearly he had anticipated many of the developments in the field 
of pastoral care and how fortunate were those who had the benefits of 
his insights. 

Now that he comes to the time of retirement after 41 years in the 
ministry and 25 years of service to Colgate Rochester, he will be launch- 
ing out on a new project. On October 1 he will undertake a two-year 
research project with the Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board of 
the American Baptist Convention. This project, designated A Study 
in the Interest of the Conservation of the Mimstry, will be the first of 
its kind undertaken by any denomination. It will involve an examina- 
tion of the causes of ministerial breakdown under the pressures of the 
American parish and an inventory of resources available for strengthen- 
ing the health and effectiveness of the men now engaged in the pas- 
torate. Its short-range result is expected to equip denominational 
leaders throughout the Convention with a program of counseling that 
will be useful in solving the personal difficulties of the ministers and 
lead to a better adjustment between them and their churches. In long- 
range terms, the study will affect the recruitment and education of 
theological students and lead to a more exact and manageable “job 
analysis” of the pastor’s task in the light of the increasing expectations 
of the churches. 

All of his friends, colleagues and former students express their grati- 
tude and wish him every success. 
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REFLECTIONS ON OREN H. BAKER 
James B. ASHBROOK* 


HERE Is an old Chinese proverb that says truth is like a fish. When 

you have caught it in your net, it dies. In attempting to put down 
in words the appreciation and affection of CRDS alumni through the 
years for Oren H. Baker I feel that to do so is to destroy, somehow, 
the person of the one to whom we are close. And yet the task beckons 
me to try. 


His concerns are vivid. The social thrust of the gospel into every 
nook and cranny of human existence stands as a continual challenge. 
In a time when there was the danger of the Church succumbing to a 
sophisticated withdrawal from culture he spoke with the passion of the 
prophets. And yet, he likewise challenges us never to obscure the 
individual person. In a time when there is the danger of the Church 
succumbing to a sophisticated involvement in power struggle and mass 
movements he points us to the primacy of the human soul. While the 
social dimension and the personal dimension of the gospel embrace 
more than the church on Main and Broadway, they are never to be 
divorced from that church and its ministry. For this reason he has 
continually borne witness to the necessity for theological education to 
keep the concrete parish church in the forefront of its concern. 


These concerns, however, are not only intellectual convictions. They 
reveal his personal existence. For we have encountered them embodied 
in his person. As students in the classroom, we have learned from one 
who speaks with authority. As individuals in distress, we have found 
in him an understanding pastor, a skilled counselor, and a genuine 
friend. As fledgling and maturing ministers, we have benefited because 
he shared in our ups and downs, in our blindnesses and our insights. 
Behind his quiet unobtrusiveness those who have asked and knocked 
and sought have come to know a very gracious and a very great man. 


*The Rev. Mr. Ashbrook, a 1950 graduate of Colgate Rochester, writes on 
behalf of former students of Dr. Baker. He currently is pastor of First Baptist 
Church, Granville, Ohio, and will become associate professor of pastoral theology 
at the Divinity School on July 1, 1960. i 


The Report of the Dean 


FOR THE YEAR 1959-60 


Oren Hutinc BAKER 


I. ENROLLMENT 


9 tes ACADEMIC YEAR opened on September 15, 1959 with an enroll- 
ment of 125 students distributed among the three classes as follows: 
First Year 36, Second Year 32, Third Year 43. Eleven were accepted 
for limited studies as Special Students, one as an Unclassified Student 
and two as Graduate Students. One Third-Year student, one Second- 
Year student and one Unclassified student matriculated in February, 
1960. Two students withdrew for personal reasons during the year. 
One of these returned. Two members of the Third-Year Class and 
one Special Student completed their studies at the close of the Autumn 
Semester. Two students withdrew in February, 1960 on the recom- 
mendation of the Faculty. This left a total of 122 students continuing 
in the course at the year’s end. Denominationally, Baptist students 
numbered 88; Methodist 13; Presbyterian 9; Lutheran 2; Unitarian 1; 
Evangelical 3; Disciples of Christ 3; Congregationalist 6. Twenty-six 
veterans were enrolled. Eighty-six colleges and universities were rep- 
resented in the student body. Mr. Hartmut Winde, from Berlin, 
Germany, was the Ecumenical Scholar for the 1959-60 academic year. 
Miss Eh Wah Chit Maung and Miss Sharo Kyaw Dwe studied as 
Special Students from Burma. 


II. ADMISSIONS 


Sixty-six applications were received during the year. Thirty-five of 
these have been approved for entrance in September, 1960. Eight 
previously accepted bring the total to forty-three. Four have been 
rejected; eleven cancelled; eight are under consideration; two were 
deferred to 1961. Four have been given tentative acceptance for 1961 
and two for 1962. 

Among those accepted for September, 1960, sixteen are married. 
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Thirteen have children. Thirty-one are Baptist in their denominational 
affiliation; five are Methodist; two are from the Reformed Church in 
America ; two are from the United Church of Christ; one is Evangelical 
and Reformed; one is Lutheran; one is from the Religious Society of 
Friends. Thirty-eight colleges and universities are represented in the 
group. There will be five veterans in the new class. 


The entering class for September, 1960 will be larger than the class 
of last year with the prospect of a significant increase in total enrollment. 


III. GUIDANCE AND PERSONAL COUNSELING 


While the major responsibility for the guidance of students in their 
academic programs rests upon the Dean, members of the Faculty have 
continued to be helpful in assisting students to think through their 
vocational problems. The policy of extending the student’s term of 
study to four years in those cases where field work assignments are 
especially demanding has been continued. Slightly more than forty-two 
per cent of our enrollment this year registered on the four-year plan. 
This is a decrease from last year of eight per cent. 


Personal counseling, involving intensive attention to the emotional 
problems of students, has continued to occupy a great deal of the time 
of both Administration and Faculty. Most of this has arisen in con- 
nection with the student’s frustration in maintaining proper levels of 
academic attainment and in effectively carrying out his field work 
assignments. Marital and family relations have also been sources of 
tension. Housing on campus this year has presented no problem. The 
supply has exceeded the demand. More than in the average year, 
students have been burdened by financial difficulties. 


Seventy-four (74) of our students are married. Nine of the twenty- 
eight (28) who live on campus have nine (9) children. Forty (40) 
live off campus, mostly in parsonages. Of these, thirty-two (32) have 
a total of eighty-three (83) children. Thus, forty-one (41) of our 
students are parents having a grand total of ninety-two (92) children. 
Families range from one child to seven. Twenty-four of these children 
were “graduated” this year. The sixteen parents approved for entrance 
next September will bring twenty-six children with them. Thus, 
“enrollment” increases. 
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The number of students requiring psychiatric care has been greater 
this year than last year. The time element in such treatment presents 
a special financial problem that neither the student nor the School is 
prepared fully to meet under present circumstances. In extreme cases, 
the only alternative is to send the student home where his parents or 
other relatives may provide the means necessary to restore him to health. 


IV. INstrRUcTION AND EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


The period for the testing of the curriculum adopted in 1954 expired 
last spring and a re-study was undertaken during the summer and early 
fall. This work was completed in November and the results were pub- 
lished in the 1960 catalog. The advantages which emerged in the 
experimental period were retained and extended in the revision. Opinion 
prevails among members of the Faculty that the new plan offers good 
prospect for a more effective integration of the various fields of theo- 
logical study. 


Our relations with the University of Rochester have been continued 
and strengthened. Seven students were enrolled in the graduate school 
for special courses which will be credited toward the Bachelor of 
Divinity degree according to the agreement with the University under 
the new plan of cooperation adopted in 1954. Two of these expect to 
meet the requirements for the degree of Master of Arts also. Tuition 
costs for these courses were paid out of the Baptist Union Fund which 
the University administers for us. The balance reported by the Bursar 
of the University of Rochester, September 30, 1959, including the 
annual increment, was $5,786.08. Expenditures since that date for 
tuition purposes amounted to $2,187.00. The balance in the account 
on March 31, 1960 was $3,599.08. 


The decision of the Faculty three years ago to resume the program 
for advanced studies leading to the degree of Master of Theology and 
the degree of Doctor of Theology has been revised to restrict the work 
to the program for the Th. M. only. During the year two applications 
for admission to graduate studies were received. One was- approved. 
One student in residence last year on a doctoral program continues in 
that work out of residence. Another is engaged in the writing of his 
dissertation for the Th. M. 
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We regret that our program of Clinical Pastoral Training at the 
Rochester State Hospital had to be discontinued last fall on account of 
the resignation of the Rev. James E. Van Vessem as the Protestant 
Chaplain of the institution. Resumption of this work in the future will 
be contingent on the appointment of a properly qualified successor to 
Mr. Van Vessem. 


By your action in May, 1959, two Graduate Fellows have been study- 
ing at other institutions during the current year. Mr. Jack M. Averill, 
Class of 1959, has been in residence at Harvard University working 
on a doctoral program. Mr. Bruce E. Billman, Class of 1959, has been 
engaged in similar studies at Princeton. Reports just received indicate 
that both of these men are doing well. 


As you are well aware, this is my fifteenth and final report to you as 
Dean of Colgate Rochester Divinity School. I wish to express to you 
my profound gratitude for the extraordinary care which you have 
exercised in the management of the affairs of the School. Over the 
years, we have established an enviable reputation for being one of the 
foremost theological institutions in the country. Our position today is 
sound educationally and financially. You have taken a responsible and 
creative attitude in the development of new policies and plans and 
brought us to a place of preeminence in the American Association of 
Theological Schools. I leave my work with full confidence that further 
advance, worthy of our great past, will continue to keep our service to 
the churches at a high level. 


V. RECOMMENDATIONS 


Action is requested on the recommendation of the Administration that 
Mr. Robert L. Carrigan, Class of 1953, be appointed a Graduate Fellow 
for the academic year 1960-61 in order that he may complete his studies 
at Union Theological Seminary for the doctorate. It is also recom- 
mended that an appropriation of $1,000 be made to assist him in financing 
this work. It should be noted that Mr. Carrigan was approved for 
advanced studies in 1953 but was unable to proceed with them at that 
time. 


Action is also requested on the recommendation of the Faculty that 
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the Bachelor of Divinity degree be conferred upon the following members 
of the Class of 1959: 


Robert Charles Boyer Charles Eugene Kinzie 
Paul Calhoun Carter, Jr. Jack Anthony LeSuer 
William Collins, Jr. Paul Wilbur Light 
Joseph Carr DiTiberio Alec Donald O’Polka 
Robert Walter Drechsler John Anthony Phillips 
Walter Montgomery Echols William Horace Polis 
Elwyn Duane Gibbs Neil Phillip Ramsey 
Dale Allen Green Paul Leonard Sandin 
Robert Arden Hatcher Earl Richard Shaffer 
Raymond Bernard Horan Kenneth Richard Short 
Richard Chrisman Horn Smith Turner 
Ronald Gene Kelder Burnham Hersey Waldo 
Edward Elwynn Kennedy Edward Bacon Willingham, Jr. 
J. Ruport Kenny James Clayton Windsor 


James Paul Kenyon 


The Report of the Librarian 
MAY 1, 1959—APRIL 30, 1960 


To the President of Colgate Rochester Divinity School: 


I have the honor to submit herewith my annual report as Librarian 
of the Divinity School for the year ending April 30th, 1960. 


SERVICE 


One is reluctant to begin a report with a recitation of circulation 
figures which do not entertain or even interest most readers. Yet the 
effective use which borrowers make of the library is revealed in these 
figures. <A total of 21,216 books were circulated. This figure includes 
3,234 over-night books and 8,532 books from the “closed” reserve 
shelves—an all-time record for the latter. Over fifteen hundred books 
were placed on “open” and “closed” reserve during the two semesters 
of the current academic year. Decreases were noted in the number 
of outside borrowers using the resources of the library and in the 
number of students using the library evenings for study purposes. 
It should be pointed out, however, that students are making far greater 
use of the Reading Room during the day than formerly. 

Greater “depth” study in many of the courses has been noticeably 
reflected in the library by the increased number of reference questions 
asked by the students and the greater use of library resources which 
are to be found in the stacks rather than from reserve books alone. 


ACQUISITIONS 


The library added 1,166 volumes to its holdings during the past 
fiscal year bringing the total number of books and bound periodicals 
to 98,950. Gifts received and processed totaled 163. The number of 
bound periodicals added amounted to 172 volumes. 


CATALOGUING AND CLASSIFYING 


The number of books catalogued and classified was 818. Cards filed 
in the official catalogue and shelf list amounted to 5,659. Of these 
4,094 represent new cards, 694 temporary cards, and fifty additions 
and replacements. Cards added to the shelf list amounted to 821, of 
which 670 were new cards. 
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REPAIRING AND BINDING 


A total of 2,124 books were marked or re-marked, and 528 author 
sketches were clipped and tipped into new books. The number of 
volumes prepared for binding amounted to ninety-three books and 178 
periodicals. With the help of students and Miss Cook, the shelves in 
the storage room were cleared and the Museum collections packed 
and stored in order to make possible the installation of new flooring 
and stacks. Five more ranges of stacks were cleared of books and 
periodicals belonging to the Historical Collection, thus freeing the 
shelves for the library’s bound periodicals. 


STAFF 


The Librarian is particularly grateful to Miss Eleanor M. Lussow, 
Reference Librarian, for supervising the work of the library while the 
Librarian was on sabbatical leave. He also records his appreciation 
to Miss Etta M. Cook who likewise had to assume additional respon- 
sibilities. Miss Ethel F. Sayre continues to serve as cataloguer and 
classifier in a part-time capacity. 

Mrs. Elaine K. Kennedy (Mrs. Edward E.) served as secretary 
during the summer. Mrs. Audrey L. Horan (Mrs. Raymond B.) 
returned to her former position of secretary-typist in the fall. Since 
January 1, 1960, the position has been filled by Mrs. Helen H. Conder- 
man (Mrs. Charles F.). 

Students at the Loan Desk include Messers. Charles S. Ackerson, 
William H. Polis (1st semester), and Donnell R. Harris (2nd semes- 
ter). Mr. Edward E. Kennedy served as stack clerk. He has recently 
been succeeded by Mr. David A. Lutz. 


GENERALIA 


The Librarian is grateful to the President of the Divinity School 
and its Board of Trustees for the sabbatical leave granted for the 
summer and the first semester of the current academic year. The 
award of a fellowship by the American Theological Library Commis- 
sion on Lilly Fellowships made it possible to return to Columbia 
University and Union Theological Seminary for graduate study. 


Respectfully submitted, 
THEODORE Louis Trost 
May 9th, 1960 


Colgate Rochester Divinity School 


1100 SOUTH GOODMAN STREET 
ROCHESTER 20, NEW YORK 
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ACCOUNTANTS’ OPINION 


Colgate Rochester Divinity School : 

We have examined the financial statements of Colgate Rochester Divinity 
School for the fifty-three weeks ended April 30, 1960. Our examination was made 
in accordance with generally accepted auditing standards, and accordingly included 
such tests of the accounting records and such other auditing procedures as we 
considered necessary in the circumstances. 


In our opinion, the accompanying financial statements present fairly the financial 
position of Colgate Rochester Divinity School at April 30, 1960 and the results 
of its operations for the fifty-three weeks then ended, in conformity with generally 
accepted accounting prinicples applied on a basis consistent with that of the 
preceding period. 

HASKINS & SELLS 
Certified Public Accountants 


Rochester, New York 
May 9, 1960 
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May 11, 1960 


TO THE MEMBERS OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
COLGATE ROCHESTER DIVINITY SCHOOL 
ROCHESTER 20, NEW YORK 


Gentlemen: 


During the past year, the resources of Colgate Rochester Divinity School in- 
— pin Summarizing the details set forth in Schedule 1 on Page 8 
iscloses that: 


Endowment: Bunds: increased')..-26. 00 ee $451,145.27 
lant si undspancr eased sae an sos Sin ee ee eae 14,546.12 
CurrenteHinds:decreased J), es eee een ee ee (5,354.51) 

Netiincrease 155.54... ee ee eee $460,336.88 


The major portion ($418,265) of the Endowment Fund increase resulted from 
the sale of common stocks which had appreciated in value over the years. This 
had the effect of increasing the School’s permanent Endowment through the 
realization of this substantial appreciation. The proceeds from these sales were 
invested in high-grade, good yielding bonds. The Finance Committee entered into 
these transactions for the following compelling reasons: 


(1) The return on the market value of several of the School’s common stock 
holdings was significantly less than the yield on a similar amount invested 
in bonds. 


(2) The long-range plans of the School indicated a need for increased income. 


The balance of the increase in the Endowment Fund ($29,880) is the result 
of three bequests ($18,690) and seven gifts ($11,190). 


The increase in the Plant Fund of $14,546 arose as a result of transfers from 
the Current Fund of $2,321 from the 1959-60 fiscal year and $12,225 from the 
1958-59 fiscal year. These amounts were used primarily for the completion of 
the renovation of the old chapel for additional office space. It should be noted 
that the total amount expended on the old chapel was $13,724.92—a sum that. is 
less than the amount originally estimated and authorized. 


Current operations showed a balance of $24,420, of which $19,000 was transferred 
to the Plant Fund to be used to reduce its debt to the Endowment Fund originally 
borrowed for the construction of Andrews House. It should be noted that this 
obligation has been reduced from an original $175,000 to the present $96,000. From 
the remaining balance, the School was able to complete the renovation of the old 
chapel noted above, transfer the usual $3,000 to the Investment Reserve account, 
make a small additional capital improvement on Andrews House, and finally, add 
$99 to the General Current Fund. 


The above balance in current operations resulted because total income exceeded 
budget estimates by about $7,000, and the budget for salaries was not fully ex- 
pended. As you know, the salaries for two additional professors (not yet 
appointed) were budgeted for. However, the only expenditure from this authoriza- 
tion was for the expenses and honorarium for Dr. Eduard Schweizer from 
Switzerland who was here for one semester as a visiting professor. 


Finally, the ratio of the market value of the School’s Endowment securities to 
cost is 147% compared with 164% a year ago. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Freperick A. Priorrow, 
Treasurer. 
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COLGATE ROCHESTER DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Rochester, New York 


Statement of Financial Condition 
April 30, 1960 and April 25, 1959 


Assets 
April 30, 1960 
Market Value 
Endowment fund assets, at cost 
Bondsex(scheduley 4) Ae eae eae $2,893,832 $3,290,760.00 
Preferred stocks (schedule 4) ....... 556,950 635,170.00 
Common stocks (schedule 4) ........ 4,535,435  1,411,220.00 
Morteagesies ts. ne te ee eee 102,493 102,492.82 
Emergency loans (net of provision for 
uncollectibles—$880.00) ............ 2,836 2,835.74 
Duevironr plant tunds eases se 96,000 96,000.00 
SEVAES ECCS soncooccsosoogccnrce ye! 52,270.56 
Uninvestedgcash ean peer areas ee 47,464 47,464.37 
Total ee ee er ee on 8,287,281  5,638,213.49 
Funds held in trust by others ........ 16,444 13,190.32 
AT OCA eat cc ek $8,303,725 5,651,403.81 
Plant fund assets, at cost 
Educational and general buildings .............. 986,595.20 
Dormitories and apartments ................... 471,524.84 
Contents soe eee er come ere ee ets eon at oe 241,769.40 
Wandeandeimprovementss a -aeeeteaee e eee 216,586.82 
EL Otall sepyc-tten saber. AEs ie ak ca 1,916,476.26 
Current fund assets 
Castonvhand: and: in‘ banks Siehgies conchae te 36,797.95 
Savings saccounts mean thro Nee Pemmnnet mies ce eee 11,109.12 
‘Totalaicashatearak pennant eee 47,907.07 
Isessweaccounts payable.) qe cmenn mmm rrren ee haan —9,154.40 
A Vallap | ea Cashiz arn ame re riaives (cae eee 38,752.67 
Accounts mereceivablese ir meena one ee 1,995.83 
PDOta lige ee rachch Pia aya reas coc rp eee 40,748.50 
Gombined#totalassets eee $7,608,628.57 


April 25, 
1959 


$2,780,420.00 


1,480,790.00 
95,562.93 


2,297.82 
115,000.00 
52,270.56 
29,087.23 


5,200,258.54 


5,200,258.54 


973,360.44 
470,703.64 
241,279.24 
216,586.82 


1,901,930.14 


45,353.18 
9,128.67 


54,481.85 


—9,331.77 


45,150.08 


952.93 


46,103.01 
$7,148,291.69 
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COLGATE ROCHESTER DIVINITY SCHOOL 
Rochester, New York 


Wie EXHIBIT A 
Statement of Financial Condition 


April 30, 1960 and April 25, 1959 


Funds and Liabilities 


April 30, April 25, 
1960 1959 
Endowment funds 


Unrestricted’ funds (schedule 2) ............... $2,443,237.64 $2,440,237.64 
Restricted siimndss (schedules2) meena ern 1,818,564.33  1,801,874.33 
Net: profit-on securities sold (..........:<c.«e-c: 1,111,304.09 693,039.14 
otal pon x eeeerr erie ooo. oe iota ues 5,373,106.06  4,935,151.11 
Bundsvheldvin, trust by, others| 2.405. 4-002 13,190.32 — 
Motala (schedule®2)\ Gee ane, 5,386,296.38  4,935,151.11 
Reserve funds—Temporarily functioning as endow- 
ments (Schediles2 Metter try Aa ee eer aah 265,107.43 265,107.43 
‘otal (schedule, 1) iaeere eee See ee " 5,651,403.81  5,200,258.54 


Plant funds and liabilities 


Piremendowiment funds. .2c.. seers. ose re 96,000.00 115,000.00 
DBT eLEaY COUNT ey ae Stn Ce Bn OTR ot REA Os See ate 1,361,482.73 1,361,482.73 
From interest and profit on investments ......... 155,395.84 155,395.84 
From unrestricted endowment and current funds 166,807.52 133,261.40 
From unidentified sources ......:.......--.. 2. 136,790.17 136,790.17 

‘Total Cschedule! dl!) Ga eeteane usa 1,916,476.26 1,901,930.14 


Current funds 
Unexpended restricted funds (schedule 3) ...... 16,778.75 22,232.13 


Unexpended general fund 


Bal Becinning. of “yeat gs. cacnnest ons 23,870.88 23,757.83 
Add es of pone forthe Eaten =e one 98.87 113.05 
SI cxEl eae Cs An tcte, Sree 23,969.75 23,870.88 
atate (schedule 1) ae caan wes esr neces 40,748.50 46,103.01 


Combined total funds and liabilities (schedule 1) ... $7,608,628.57 $7,148,291.69 
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COLGATE ROCHESTER DIVINITY SCHOOL 
Rochester, New York 


Statement of Income and Expense for the years 
ended April 30, 1960 and April 25, 1959 


Income 


April 30, April 25, 
1960 1959 


Income for educational and general purposes 


Tuition eet rOmicashig pte eee ee er ee eae $ 22,073 $ 23,335 
fromascholatships eoancwe ck oe eee 22,198 24,980 
“Totalatuitionieces.1 cut poe: Cen eee 44,271 48,315 


Endowment income 


Bonds’ (Less amortization $1,590) e220. ooo om ett kes 95,130 78,214 
Preferred: stockSmeen tc soo ke one ene ee 27,840 28,354 
(COMMONTUSTOES Bey ae hat ee eee ve ech iaes 163,008 161,291 
INOrieacesrem tees cs * cr renee Ree iorts Pesca agrees 5969 3,174 
Savinesmaccountsaeccr cei anit. rene. 25 eee 1,980 2,245 
Ba saav Waheed Si hha vc Ween te iene ee cae oo 4 8 el ones ure Mri. 520 492 
Emergency. loans <7 a5 aie ee oo ere 144 90 
otal, endowment sincome ws... -.-/aeeeeie 292,591 273,860 

Gifts 
UMTS EINE gest ete s ORe cc oes an ES Aa a ne ose 9,931 9,512 
PxmMmerican® Baptists Convention...) 40a ee tee 1,600 1,600 
Chiarches sie are aepmc er tae cn ee 24,419 24,403 
TIONS an hive ten eieete ee ks spies et bacon coe ee te 48,613 46,360 
Gitts=torescholarshipns ect sree see see ane eee 2,493 918 
SUNGIry tan eaeds Baers rade oe eee tn. ote ee te 5,192 7,083 
otal? cits ear ec cn eee ead cc cl tated ae ae ee 92,248 89,876 
EUPORT Sek LINCS eeere aerabag wee remy en eo mitre crane Oho Accat ot Raa eee 724 1,201 
Deduct se Desivtiated income: smeeens | 6s ate ee —8,833 —7,574 


Total for educational and general purposes .... 421,001 405,678 


Income for auxiliary activities 
Dormitories and apartments 


Dormitories—our students ...........0ccecese cee eeeeee 5,149 5,151 
Dormitories—medical students ........................ 4,098 3,430 

PA Dartinent se eat ge we bso ee ehh ali 0 a le 21,591 23,892 
Contertaces andgsundt yi. cosce ok os 0 cee ee 2,701 3,073 
Dotal, etek eae a eo) eee <a 33,539 35,546 

RELECLOR YY in, Ss tr pata ek ne a eee 16,420 18,738 
Total for auxiliary activities ................. 49,959 54,284 

Pootal x ngeea's5 so eatin adc Sate We eaters et oe $470,960 $459,962 
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COLGATE ROCHESTER DIVINITY SCHOOL 
Rochester, New York 


EXHIBIT B 
Statement of Income and Expense for the years 


ended April 30, 1960 and April 25, 1959 


Expense 
April 30, April 25, 
’ 1960 1959 
Expense for educational and general purposes 

Administration, publications, and placement services ...... $ 59,902 $ 57,242 
Pavestmient iy. 200 one atesti cae Oe ce oo 8,975 8,254 
Pablic€relationsaeys. sore sete ere cc eae 27,264 25,488 

Staff benefits 
PCNSIONS Pee ne er ee eS eons A eae 8,298 8,760 
Anntittyepremitins. a eae ek ee) eae ee be 10,446 10,739 
Prederalsocial security taxes, . 2.)..cwSa. eee 2,527 064 
Majorimedical: premiims soe <0. kee 921 963 
Lotal staff benefits ®t ona. s ae 22,192 22,526 
Instruction ges oe ee, ee Re 175,153 155,232 
isenrtal ibrar AN SoM A Sen ES 24,391 23,733 

Scholarships 
AGener alain 5 Pee ber: her Ae onc eS 25,045 27,888 
Crraisate ere, cee ee eee he ee ee ees 3,000 3,000 
Relistical eer. Sot ens ere eel a ee Aa ee — 119 
TOMO rts WEES rsa eee eee ee ee ae ee ee 2,493 918 
Totalascholarshipsa reer i a ae 30,538 31,925 
Physicals platt. (educational). 7 ser eerie: mea eee a: 44977 41,396 


Total for educational and general purposes .... 393,392 365,796 


Expense for auxiliary activities 
Dormitories and apartments 


Lerevore and +1 atom Mrdallcry scene acs Re ae 8,680 12,521 
A PATEMeNtS cere ny Se aoe Oe os cred ty Meas sets 21,581 25,150 
Sh=tOtal wee. ee Ley ee cet SE eo ie 30,261 37,671 
Refectory 4 : . SF ele. Se a as a OE RRR Ae oe 22,757 ~—-.26,970 
‘otal for auxiliary sactivities 2.00 .m-o5 en oe 53,018 64,641 
Other expense—annuity payments ........5..2--0-0222000- 130 130 
Motal mexpelsee. .... cama See eae mama ames 446,540 430,567 
Transfers: 

Hany Gat aaciita FOSELV Ci... cuosh site Recioee Gin o:alernt ap evel eieneee 3,000 3,000 
Plant Funds a/c Old Chapel and Andrews House ...... 2,321 12,225 
To reduce plant fund debt to endowment ............... 19,000 14,057 
incstcx MERTATIGLEL Sd icf occk ouesise Goole Viel ont euaharetnre vaye. 5)» 24,321 29,282 
Total expense and transfers ..........-:. esses eseeeeenees ges) ase 

Excess of income for the year ........--: sess eeeeeeeee 


$470,960 $459,962 
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. Restricted Endowment Funds: 
(a) Lectureship and Professorship Funds: 


James B-Colgate Funder ter po aes ot 25,000.00 
ee Joslneiundgeeyact are eer eye te kets 20,000.00 
Cornelius Woelfkin Professorship Fund ..... 101,321.00 
Trevor, Leetureship: Fund (fog, 2 sega oe 10,000.00 
Wilfred W. Fry Memorial Fund ............ 14,000.00 
PA IDerERW ce DEAV EI F USid ee ietacteccs iy cetera net, 50,029.00 
Rauschenbusch Memorial Fund .............. 36,204.30 
Wayland Ayer Memorial Fund .............. 25,000.00 
meaPberry Fusd, isc thes sk oe odin eg: 77,351.25 
Arthur J. Gosnell Memorial Fund ........... 171,020.00 
Mr. and Mrs. William Winn Fund .......... 100.00 
Substotal © wy:,<c. sites se onee oe Ae eer otekn e 530,025.55 

(b) Scholarship Funds: veaatneey 

«lita, Ie Meslay J beGl anon ose jasc quadaoon nk ,908. 

Rees ‘Lont vB ands Ate. chceicars cand erate 3,000.00 
Mary Elizabeth Stewart Fund ..... gee ane 3,698.56 
Colgate Rochester General Scholarship Fund. . 207,890.34 
Alvah Pierce Memorial Fund ............... 113,415.61 
Hugh R. Jones Memorial Fund ............. 3,000.00 
Irene Buell Lewis Fund ...............+.... 2,000.00 
Hezekiah Harvey Fund ...............-+++- 6,000.00 
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Endowment Funds SCHEDULE 2 
April 30, 1960 
1, Unrestricted Endowment Funds: 

General Endowment Fund ....................0. $ 583,956.07 
Greater Colgate Rochester Fund ................ 480,325.85 
75th Anniversary Fund’! .:,..2. 0 aan nceseinke 58,809.80 
New World Movement Fund ................... 104,265.72 
Johny ee joness bund eevee sean pee a ee 650,042.32 
Professorships hunda ener ee ee 299,520.43 
Anna\ it Saxtonr butid seer ener ee eee 10,000.00 
Henrys Ac Strongsh und epricen cate eee. 25,000.00 
Lioyd Emergency Fund... 3... 2j00 sc oss qadoast: 20,082.25 
Russell, Colgate, Fundy eee) eee ae, 10,000.00 
Marys Mia Mcintosh: bund spin eee eee ne ee 1,000.00 
Georges WapAtwell Funds to. ee 1,000.00 
Alberta We Beaven: bimd ae eer ee rere ee 949.16 
School Student Body for A. W. Beaven Memorial 727.15 
Hiuishaylis Mack bund Sy aeeeeee te ee eee 15,000.00 
Henrya Karke: Porter *Pund eee ents eee 6,489.85 
John RA Mcintosh Hunde (aimee eee eee 7,135.65 
John Re Mcintosh Hund. (bye et eee 1,000.00 
Janet. Mcintosh: Fund ieee eerie teas 1,000.00 
Carries MoSmith: Fundes ce eee oe ee ee 1,000.00 
Emma, Douglaseh undersea eer eet 9,420.84 
A dagM..Dearinga nd &6 jonni. oe 20,880.00 
Charles M. Thoms Memorial Fund ............. 10,000.00 
WialdorS; Butlers hund 2c. eet nee een ee 3,189.22 
Katherinesos-kanzie) Funds .:..c 0) eee cea oe 2,000.00 
Sadiel Es Mangier. Fund (.7.52!50. ee oe ee 500.00 
Samuel C. Dare Memorial Fund ................ 23,850.00 
Investment Reserves) cea Se eine Se 5c s 94,593.33 
GeorvicllasVWixsonel and (ee ee eee 1,000.00 
MeO el aAWREIS PENG a 5 ere eet cnet oe 500.00 

Totale.CExhibitsA:) (2). pee aeeee ee. sete. $2,443,237.64 
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Endowment Funds SCHEDULE 2 
April 30, 1960 
Isaac A. Smith Memorial Fund ............. $ 10,000.00 
Frantz Haverstick Fund ..................-- 2,000.00 
Getman-Babcock Scholarship Fund .......... 4,139.38 
Donald F. Davison Scholarship Fund ........ 200.00 
Margaret E. Ebsary Scholarship Fund ...... 2,500.00 
Sab-totaltecsa-. chars eee eect ora 1,009,352.50 
(c) Library Funds: 
Ambrose Swasey Library Fund ............. 53,034.88 
General Library and Reading Room Fund . 127,000.00 
Samuel Colgate Baptist Historical Collection 
Fund aihisten ce ee er eee 47,028.33 
Emilie S. Deer Memorial Fund ............. 441.00 
Substotal 4.202 eee eee ae __ 227,504.21 
(d) Annuities : 
Delphine -Antisdel .<........2. 5 cust esau esses 2,850.00 
Alice AcaGhesters?-.:, cick ee te baat 1,000.00 
Caroline: Moreybe os ae eee 480.00 
Sub-total .cav9to cee teieee oo oie ___ 4,330.00 
(e) Funds to perpetuate annual giving: 
Rest: HennetPand 252... s.05 ace « eats tee 300.00 
Mrs. Frederick A. Cole Fund ............... 8,081.25 
Anna DatiubbellaFund=. 1 eeu nre ea 5,000.00 
Justin Wroe Nixon Memorial Fund ......... 1,000.00 
Bertha D. Hubbell Fund ................... 5,000.00 
William R. Frerichs Fund .................. 500.00 
Sub=totalesar misread caches 19,881.25 
(£) Sundry Restricted Funds: 
Frank Lemoine Wilkins Prize Fund ......... 1,200.00 
Emergency. Loan. Pimd seem aes et oe aes 10, 000.00 
Isaac W. Grimes Rotary Student Loan Fund. . 931.84 
Alumni \Funds..c000 coi ee eee a ee 95.23 
The Reverend Enoch Pond, m.a., Memorial 
BST pal Nt. MORE on Ste Oem ee eS 3,043.75 
Mrs): Bebe Bixby::50 se ae eke eee 200.00 
James Dalton Motrisan Memorial Fund ...... 4,000.00 
Fund for Religion and Health .............. 8,000.00 
Sub-total ge sics ticki, cavern: se 27,470.82 
hotel OE xhibit GA) uc a entns 200-0 lis Raebce dso eee eee $1,818,564.33 


3. Funds held in trust by others: 
Inman Scholarship Fund (Exhibit A) 


Sid aa: Has 13,190.32 
4. Profit on Securities Sold (Exhibit A) ................dneebe)« 1,111,304.09 
Total Endowment Funds (Exhibit A) ............... $5,386,296.38 

5. Special Reserves: (temporarily functioning as endowment) 
Library Reserves. 6. fo: Has c0sn0d OR ee eee, $ 1,290.95 
Building and) Equipment: Reserve 2.042. jum. «hee. 83,163.49 
Reserve! for Contingenciess.a)./5.00 «00s ee, Se. 30,610.00 
Development Fund Reserve: 7; ..... aw Fee eee. a 150,042.99 


UE ahn Pawan. ieee 2) OMI AST as he $ 265,107.43 
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Description of securities SCHEDULE 4 
April 30, 1960 
Par value BONDS Book value 
U. S. GovERNMENT 
125,000 U. S. Treasury Notes a nee OR Fe Cee INA B55 Ree dicc $126,240 
50:000 U.S, Dreasury, Bonds 32s, 1983. eee 2 , $176,240 
50,000 Federal Land Bank Bonds 54s, 1970 .................+0-5- 50,530 
CANADIAN 
25,000 Province of Nova Scotia 38s, 1964 .....................5:. 24,920 
25,000) Province: of Ontario. 32s, 19/2) nme ee 8 ee eee 24,470 
50, 0008Ottawam Gityror4as, 1973. oi. eee ere ee eee 50,000 
30000 Province’ of Quebec 2is, 1971 20 0ehee-. 29,37 128,760 
RAILROAD 
25,000 Canadian Pacific Cons. deb. 4s, Perpetual .................. 25,000 
25,000 Louisville & Nashville Equipts. 3$s, 1964 ................. 24,960 
30,000 Pennsylvania Railroad Co. “A” 44s, 1965 .................. 30,310 
25,000 Southern Pacific R. R. Co. Equipts. 4#s, 1969 ............. 24,820 
28,800 Virginia Railway Co. Inc. debs. 6s, 2008 .................. 31,300 
136,390 
Pusiic UTILITY 
25,000 American Telephone & Telegraph deb. 22s, 1975 ............ 25,000 
25,000 American Telephone & Telegraph deb. 22s, 1980 ............ 24,170 
50,000 American Telephone & Telegraph deb. 48s, 1985 ............ 50,520 
50,000 American Telephone & Telegraph deb. 58s, 1986 ............ 51,080 
50,000 Appalachian Electric Power Co. Ist 34s, 1970 .............. 51,360 
50,000 Arkansas Power & Light 3s, 1985 .....................--- 50,200 
25,000 cAtlanticaCitya blectricuZ ssl OCU penn. heer ene 24,400 
50000 sBostongEdison Gon lst, Awe 2691 970 ee eee eee 50,750 
50,000 Chesapeake & Potomac Tel. Co. of Balt. 34s, 1995 .......... 51,200 
50,000 Cleveland Electric Ill. Co. 3s, 1989 ....................0-.. 50,140 
50,000 Columbia Gas System deb. K 4$s, 1983 .................... 50,860 
50,000 Commonwealth Edison Co. 3s, 1977 ........... 0 0c c eee eevee 51,550 
25,000 Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y. Ist & Ref. “Q” 54s, 1989 .. 24,970 
50,000 Consolidated Natural Gas 3s, 1978 ...................0005- 9,880 
50,000 Consumers Power Co. 34s, 1990 ............. ccc cece eens 50,920 
50,000 Detroit Edison Co. Gen. & Ref. “H” 3s, 1970 .............. 51,160 
50,000 Duke Power Co. Ist & Ref. 2%s, 1979 .................0000- 50,000 
50,000 Duquesne Light Co. Ist Mtg. 23s, 1977 ...................- 50,080 
50,000 Hartford Electric Light Co. 48s, 1988 .................... 51,230 
50,000 Houston Light & Power Co. 3s, 1989 ..................000- 50,060 
100,000 Houston Light & Power Co. Ist 44s, 1989 .................. 99,150 
50,000 Indiana & Michigan Electric Co. 1st 34s, 1984 .............. 50,170 
50,000 Kansas City Power & Light Co. Ist 5s, 1990 ................ 50,390 
25,000 Kentucky & W. Virginia Power Co. Ist 3s, 1979 ............ 25,370 
50,000 Louisiana Power & Light Co. Ist 3s, 1974 ...............-.. 50,160 
50,000 Metropolitan Edison Co. 34s, 1984 ........... 0.0. eueeeeee 50,070 
50,000 New York Power & Light Corp. Ist Mtg. 23s, 1975 ........ 47,060 
50,000 New York Telephone Co. Ref. 2%s, 1982 .................. 8,220 
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Description of securities—continued SCHEDULE 4 


April 30, 1960 


Par value BONDS Book value 
Pustic UTiILiry 


—__——. $1,899,280 


30,000. Olbigsitdison: Co: <32s:+1 98S. ase ee eae ue oe $30,240 
29; 00. OhiaeR ower: Co. Sis; 1O8lea te ee ee 25,480 
2); 000 ,Ofion Power Co. 38s) 1983< ou nin. ea etapa as Sons. we 25,000 
20,000 Pacine Gas & Electric Co. 38s, 1987/0, eetece cs cnet 51,250 
100,000 Pacific Gas & Electric Co. Ist 5s, 1991 . .................. 100,000 
23,000 Pace del: & Fel. Co, deb. 28s, 1986.00 meet. ee 25,290 
25,000 Potomac Electric Power Co. Ist 33s, 1987 .................. 25,400 
50,000 Potomac Electric Power Co. Ist 54s, 1994 .................. 51,090 
49,000 Public Service Electric & Gas Co. Ist & Ref. 2%s, 1979 ...... 49,700 
25,000 Public Service Electric & Gas Co. Ist 43s, 1987 ............ 25,000 
25,000 Rochester Gas & Electric Co. 38s, 1985 ...........-.0.-000e 25,330 
35,000 San Diego Gas & Electric Co. 34s, 1985 ................005- 34,330 
50,000 Virginia Electric Power & Light 34s, 1985 ................ 50,480 
25,000 Wisconsin Electric Power Co. 34s, 1984 .................-.. 25,570 
INDUSTRIAL 
50,000 Allied Chem. & Dye Corp. debs. 34s, 1978 ..........000.... 49,630 
50;000\-American ‘Can (Cos debs: 32s, 1988.05.00 l et eta ok 50,100 
500008 Borden & Condebss2esy 198) 4 oe oe ae en 49,610 
50, O00r@ontinentalsOueCon3sy 1084... seem ew ee eer. cue et 50,000 
pO: O00 sGeneral electric: (Co; (348\',1976 ce se we ee costa ass cnt ee 49,640 
50 000 MGeneral ehfotors (Corps 3485) 19/9 ce ited nue sso eee 50,960 
100,000 General Motors Acceptance Corp. debs. 5s, 1980 ............ 100,000 
50,000 International Harvester Credit Corp. debs. 48s, 1979 ........ 51,130 
5O:00DeNational Dairy 2325, 19/7 6m nee ee. los, votes asx ons 23 9 a 50,550 
50. 000eNational: Steel Corps Ist 34s 1982. 6... .nscn gue el. Gee es 50,000 
S0:000ebrocter & Gamble Sts, 198T eee see ee eb a 50,560 
50,000 Service Pipe Line Co. 3.20%, s.f. debs. 1982 ............... 50,440 
S0000sShell Union: Oil, Corp, 245 197 lee... koe enue -o: ea oe 50,000 
50:000eStandard: Oil of ‘Galifornia 4%s, 1983 - coat a ae 51,480 
50,000 Standard Oil of New Jersey deb. 2%s, 1971 ................ 49,220 
5) O00 elhexas Corporation debs) 38s, 19831". eye seb) > eee ao 46,870 
50, O00mWruS Stee! Corp: st.debs:145,.1983 2 ar. aes ehoeh 49,370 
Ate BONUS CEXTID bees ee eee Nee oes Sh srekatao cis auendse euoete 
Shares PREFERRED STOCKS Book value 
Pusric UTILity 
500 Connecticut Light & Power Co. $2 cum .................... $26,750 
500 Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc. $5 cum ........ 49,910 
500*%Gonsumers Power Co. $4.50 cum ......... 2002305 be. bee. ee 49,560 
400 Dayton Power & Light Co. 32% cum Ser. “A” ............ 40,240 
000 meacrecone bight Co: $2.10 see an oon ennai ein » 51,350 
300 Indiana & Michigan Electric Co. 44% cum ................ 30,980 
250 Kansas City Power & Light Co. 4.35% .........:.sceeeeuee 22,550 
200 Kansas City Power & Light Co. 3.80% ................0055 19,090 
500 Niagara Mohawk Power Co. $3.60 cum ...............-55-. 48,330 
500 Northern States Power Co. (Minn.) $3.60 cum ............ 44,090 


Zig pales. Telephone, CO. $5 c.fic ce cniels ois thy ei toie se a OD e 200 


899,560 


$3,290,760 
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Description of securities—continued SCHEDULE 4 
April 30, 1960 


Shares PREFERRED STOCKS Book value 
Pusiic UTILIty 
200 Rochester Gas & Electric Corp. 4% cum Ser. “F” ......... $20,750 
200 SouthernyIndiana G,1& Ey 4:8%ecum 4.4... eee eee 19,480 
100 Southwestern Electric Power Co. $5 cum .................. 10,210 
$433,490 
INDUSTRIAL 
500 Aluminum Co. of America 3.75% cum .................... 49,190 
800 American Sugar Refining Co. $1.75 ...................... 28,700 
500 Colgate-Palmolive Co. $3.50 cum .............0.ccceceeeeee 47,430 
300 me. meee 5 re ARR 7 feet’. co ee Oe on 
400 ited Stat t iY dae) by Va a ae MR ere BS oe Cee ; 
00 Unite ates Steel Corp. $7 cum 201,680 
Total preferred. stocks -(Extibit A) 6.) [20168 2 $635,170 
Shares COMMON STOCKS Book value 
RAILROAD 
3,000 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe ............................ $41,280 
400 Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio (GTD) ...................... 37,650 
S00 Kareat- Northern kimi nukune Goes ah on eee ee 35,120 
3,000 Sitio Paciheea ac. otek huis o seen Sek es ae 26,060 
$140,110 
Pusric Utiitry 
3,800 American Electric Power Co. .........05.c0cccecceccecee.. 40,390 
£815 tAmeticanTelv& Tely Cone i. c... .s :.ics ee eee 88,260 
£00-A fantic! CitysEl, Coos: Salter ee, Ae 10,510 
3,600 Baltinore, Gas & Electric Co... ..........6.4,406) 47,660 
3,000 Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co. ............................ 39,620 
1,600 Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. ...................... 36,050 
600 Columbus & Southern Ohio Elec. Co. ...................... 14,880 
1,253 Commonwealth Edison Co. ............................., 29,240 
1,000 Cons-Edison of New (York a. foc is oc s ace cc cules 25,530 
1,600 Philadelphia Blectrie, Conti... s ins aca ed dan 33,590 
365,730 
INDUSTRIAL 
1750 Allied Chemical Corp, isteach dineuw visle.tieecoo awe 45,860 
8 TORTICRING AD Oe cies anc ete Pe ee 21,700 
1,500 Atlantic Refiming Co. ¢ o..is.:.i os. .-s..cs ke 14,150 
Cy OOO FOREN OM D409 i 25.0 ker. Simiehs SY gd casein ae EE Oa 37,220 
1,500 E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co. ..................0000001! 61,150 
6,300 Eastman Kodak Company ............................, 200 
2,000 General Electric Company ti... ioc. -0dlu.s cd, igus be mee, 29,680 
G 208 JBI ON CORB 5 ticks Accs Saks ec AE ee 40,230 
1500 Togersoll Rand Company. sussspnciiat us csataiost eee tes 24,980 
5,000 Inland: Steel Company 4 5..... cy awbeere tee, Boba oade oe 29,950 
1,000 International Nickel Co. of Canada Ltd. ....00000) 11 34,340 
S)) ‘International Paper: Co. 4 4... hone: th doh Gaede Pools, be 32,560 
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Description of securities—continued SCHEDULE 4 
April 30, 1960 


Shares COMMON STOCKS Book value 
INDUSTRIAL 
2,000 ;Sterling+ Drug.) Inc\o + ee ere isaac, Le $34,370 
1;000: (UinioneCarbide:Corp.2 ee ee eas nee 25,400 
2,500-Uniteds States: Gypsum Co: 4555 eeee Cees see 43,280 
L000 FERS Wes Woolworth: Company: ee een css tence 42,380 
$656,800 
BANK 
1,050 Chemical Bank New York Trust Company ................ 32,420 
816 First National City Bank of New York .................... 47,600 
1:060-virving id cust Gomipany: (9 oes creer ets See once oie 26,060 
1,145 Emecoln@Rochester Trust Company 2.22.5 .0osse oe ee 45,020 
1,600) Morgan Guaranty lrust. Coy ot .N.-Y.Gn00. ones 84,160 
——— 235,260 
INSURANCE 
800 Great American Insurance Company ....-2228....4-- 05-45% 13,320 


Total common: stock (CE xhibit (A) ee aa i. se00c0 ee cette soe tori $1,411,220 
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Beginning Again 


For some time we have been concerned at Colgate Rochester about 
ways of imparting to the alumni and friends some of the trends in 
our intellectual life. The concern was first expressed by the faculty 
who felt that a publication primarily devoted to academic matters would 
be of great use. About the same time requests began to come from 
our alumni and friends. They wanted to have some sense of contact 
with the trends of thought at Colgate Rochester. 

The result of this shared concern is this issue of the BULLETIN. We 
have returned to an earlier practice of an annual issue which would 
make available papers or lectures which have emerged in the life of 
the School. Recent studies of theological education have reminded 
us of the need for continuing stimulus to the intellectual life of the 
pastor. We are searching for ways by which this ministry can be 
offered through the divinity schools. We believe a publication of this 
kind is one step toward serving that end. 

We want to share the life of the School with the wider circle of 
Colgate Rochester. So often our publications deal with events and 
plans for the future. These, of course, are essential and we want you 
to know about them. Yet they are only the means to a deeper end, 
namely, the ongoing intellectual and spiritual discipline which is the 
distinctive role of the theological school within the church. So we are 
determined to share the whole life of the School. In these pages we 
have brought to you some evidences of the trend of our thought and 
the direction of our conversations. 

A friend tells me that he has anticipated most of the theological 
books which have appeared. He has done this largely by reading the 
publications which appear in our divinity schools. By early articles 
which were printed in these pages he saw the emerging thought which 
later produced books! We are confident that a publication such as this 
can be on the frontier of theological thought. We invite you to share 
that frontier with us as we present at least annually some of the papers 
which reflect the intellectual events of the School. 

We invite further your conversation on the matter! We hope you 
will find stimulus in these articles and be led to submit some of your 
own. The whole faculty would join me in the dedication of these pages 
to the end of a vital and scholarly ministry. . 

GENE E. BARTLETT 


It is fitting that at the close of the academic year 1961-62 in which 
we have observed the 100th Anniversary of the birth of Walter 
Rauschenbusch that two of the articles in this issue of the BULLETIN 
should be devoted to themes closely related to his dominant interest. 
The distinguished Yale historian Kenneth Scott Latourette in his 
Rauschenbusch lecture Evangelicalism: Continuing Source of Social 
Reform develops the thesis that “In the main a large proportion of 
the efforts in the past three or more centuries to ameliorate society and 
to eliminate chronic ills have sprung directly or indirectly from men and 
women of the pietist or evangelical experience or have been strongly 
reinforced by them.” Rauschenbusch himself had strong roots in 
these movements. 

New York State’s Senator George R. Metcalf in his Convocation 
address before the annual banquet of the New York State Council of 
Churches at the Divinity School moved straight into the heart of 
what has been described as America’s “most pressing social crisis,” 
the question of racial integration in the field of private housing. 
Metcalf represents this as essentially an issue of Civil Rights; yet he 
finds strong support in the Judeo-Christian concept “that all men are 
created in God’s image.” Had Rauschenbusch been living today he 
would have rejoiced in the vigorous leadership of many politicians in 
seeking redress for crying social inequities. 

Each year the faculty of the Divinity School shares in a seminar 
study program. In recent years such themes as ‘Faith and History’ 
and ‘Christology’ have been explored. During the past academic year 
faculty papers have been presented on various aspects of Eschatology. 
Two of these papers relating Eschatology to Christian education and 
preaching are reproduced in this issue of the BULLETIN. Professor 
J. C. Wynn seeks to account for The Absence of Eschatology In Church 
Education and Professor John Skoglund undertakes to relate Eschatology 
and Preaching. 

Included in this issue of the BULLETIN is a sermon preached by 
one of the graduating seniors Donnell Harris. During his final year 
Mr. Harris received a fellowship under joint sponsorship of the American 
Association of Theological Schools and the Divinity School which 
enabled him to devote full time to study. He has recently begun his 
ministry with the West Shore Baptist, Rocky River, Ohio. 

This June issue of the BULLETIN will become an annual event. It is 
hoped that Alumni, Faculty and others will submit articles for inclusion 
within the BULLETIN. These articles should be sent to the Editor in 
care of the Divinity School by May 1 of each year. 


Evangelicalism: Continuing 


Source of Social Reform 
by KS: LATOURETTE 


All who know the story of Walter Rauschenbusch are aware of 
his Pietist-Evangelical background and his deep concern for remedying 
the ills of society. It is not always recognized that this connection 
between his two major motivating convictions has been normal and 
not exceptional. Pietism and Evangelicalism on the one hand and 
movements for social reform on the other have not been uniformly 
inseparable. Exceptions have again and again been seen. Not all 
Pietists and Evangelicals have been active in social reform. Some have 
denounced efforts to improve the institutions and collective conditions 
which shape the lives of men as contrary to Scripture. Some others 
have maintained that the Pietist or Evangelical experience is of such 
major importance that it must be stressed and the other ignored. 
While holding that the other will follow from that experience, they 
make no effort to encourage it. Yet in the main a large proportion 
of the efforts in the past three or more centuries to ameliorate society 
and to eliminate chronic ills have sprung directly or indirectly from 
men and women of Pietist or Evangelical experience or have been 
strongly reinforced by them. We must at once say that Pietism and 
Evangelicalism have not been the sole forces operating as a Christian 
leaven in these centuries. Through many channels Roman Catholics 
have been seeking to relieve suffering and poverty and such official 
pronouncements as the Papal encyclicals Rerum novarum, Quadragesimo 
Anno, and Mater et Magistra have endeavored to make all society 
wholesome. Many movements to eliminate chronic ills have been led 
or sponsored by men of goodwill who have not borne the Christian 
name or who, although from a Christian ancestry, have not called 
themselves Christian. In the short hour which is ours we cannot 
explore all the efforts to heal the ills of mankind. We can, however, 
call attention to some of the major collective ills of the past three 
centuries and especially of the past century and a half, and note the 
share which Pietists and Evangelicals have had in seeking to counter 
them. 

Obviously we must ask who can be classed as Pietists and Evangel- 
icals. Both terms have been given a variety of meanings. At times 
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they have been narrowly partisan and at others have been employed 
at scornful epithets. The two represent what, with many variations, 
are similar movements, the one in the Protestantism of Continental 
Europe and the other in Protestantism in the English-speaking world. 
Both center around the distinctive Protestant conviction—justification 
by faith and with it the glad, wondering commitment to the grace 
which has made possible that justification. Pietism reaffirmed it in 
the seventeenth century when it seemed to be obscured by an arid 
dogmatism which was more concerned with doctrinal orthodoxy than 
with spiritual renewal. Not far from the same time Evangelicalism 
came to flower in the British Isles, partly in the Quakers, the Inde- 
pendents, and the Baptists, and partly in movements within Scottish 
Presbyterianism. It took root in the Thirteen Colonies, notably among 
the Quakers in the Middle Colonies and in what became Congregation- 
alism in New England. Marked impetus was given it by the Evangelical 
awakenings in the British Isles and the Thirteen Colonies in the 
eighteenth century. That was partly through the Wesleys and Whitefield. 
In Great Britain it gave rise to Methodism and had marked repercus- 
sions on the Church of England and the Church of Scotland. In the 
Thirteen Colonies Evangelicalism was indebted to these men and to 
the Great Awakening which had Jonathan Edwards as an outstanding 
figure. The Great Awakening profoundly affected Congregationalism, 
Presbyterianism, and the Reformed Churches, and greatly stimulated 
the growth of the Baptists. In the nineteenth century Pietism flourished 
on the Continent of Europe among the Lutherans and the Reformed. 
In the British Isles Evangelicalism, largely transformed Presbyterianism, 
was potent in the Church of England, and in England stimulated the 
growth of the Free Churches. In the United States it was dominant in 
most of the Protestant bodies and was chiefly responsible for their 
remarkable growth. The twentieth century has witnessed the partial 
Christendom or have been accentuated by them. These have been the 
English-speaking world. But neither Pietism nor Evangelicalism had dis- 
appeared. Both are still potent. 

The major collective ills of the three centuries in which Pietism and 
Evangelicalism have flourished have either arisen from the revolutionary 
changes in the world which have issued from what we once called 
Christendom or have been accentuated by them. These have been the 
exploitation of non-European peoples by the white race, the condition 
of the laborers, especially in the cities, the manufacturing towns, 
and the mines which are the product of the Industrial Revolution, 
the augmentation and the intensification of war, and the ravages of 
alcoholism. In addition have been chronic ills which have antedated 
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the present revolutionary age. Among them have been illiteracy, poverty, 
the age-long vices to which mankind is subject, and the inequalities 
from which women have suffered. Against all of these ills Pietists 
and Evangelicals have contended, frequently with striking success. 


The triumphant struggle against African slavery was due largely 
although not exclusively to Evangelicals. Quakers were early agitators 
against Negro slavery. The abolishment of the African slave trade 
within the British Empire was due to the leadership of William Wil- 
berforce. Charming socially, a friend of the younger Pitt, Wilberforce 
was already in Parliament when he had an Evangelical conversion. 
That experience led him to be indefatigable in denouncing the nominal 
Christianity of the circles in which he moved and, in seeking to win 
others to a full commitment to the faith. It also impelled him to press 
for legislation by which in 1807 he obtained an act of Parliament 
that ended the traffic within His Majesty’s domains. This he accom- 
plished in spite of the pre-occupation of the country with the life 
and death struggle with Napoleon. 


Wilberforce was one of a group of wealthy Evangelicals who lived 
in Clapham, a suburb of London, worshipped in a church of the 
Establishment which had an Evangelical pastor, and were called, 
derisively, the Clapham Sect. One of their number, Granville Sharp, 
was responsible for the founding, in 1787, of Sierra Leone as a 
refuge for freed Africans. They were also instrumental in persuading 
several European Powers to share in the abolition of the African slave 
trade. The abolition of slavery within the British Empire by an act 
of Parliament in 1834 was due in large part, but not exclusively, to 
Evangelicals. In the United States, Quakers were pioneers in the anti- 
slavery movement. Marked impetus was given by Sampel Hopkins, a 
friend of Jonathan Edwards, and by the Finney revivals in the first 
half of the nineteenth century. 

With emancipation came the challenge of preparing the freedmen to 
make constructive use of their new status. In the United States, 
Evangelicals took the lead in providing schools for the former slaves. 
Through such organizations as the American Missionary Association 
and various denominational societies they inaugurated institutions such 
as Hampton Institute, Atlanta University, Fisk University, and Spelman 
College which trained Negro leadership. 

We must note that in Latin America the abolition of slavery was 
accomplished largely from motives which were not directly of Pietist 
or Evangelical origin. The Positivism which had Auguste Comte as 
its creator was chiefly responsible. And Comte’s parentage was Roman 
Catholic, not Pietist or Evangelical. 
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In both hemispheres, on all the continents, and in most of the 
islands of the sea Pietists and Evangelicals have helped non-European 
peoples to adjust wholesomely to the impact of the white man and 
his civilization. That impact has revolutionized the cultures under 
which the majority of mankind have lived. The old forms of life have 
crumbled or are crumbling. Millions have been flung into a world 
for which their past has not prepared them. In land after land and 
island after island Pietists and Evangelicals have been pioneers in 
introducing schools which have prepared their pupils for the new 
world into which the were being ushered. They have reduced hundreds 
of languages to writing and have begun in them the preparation of 
a wholesome literature. As heralds of the Gospel they have been 
channels of a spiritual dynamic which has enabled countless individuals 
to escape the moral disintegration which is often the accompaniment 
of cultural change and to gather into churches which are radiating 
centers of triumphant living. We must not claim for Pietists and 
Evangelicals all of Christian missions. Roman Catholics and many 
Protestants who are not Pietists or Evangelicals have shared in them. 
In addition, many Western governments have undertaken to aid educa- 
tion and medical care among peoples whom they have regarded as 
their wards. But repeatedly actions of colonial administrations have 
been due to the prodding of Pietists and Evangelicals and carried out 
by officials whose ideals had Pietism or Evangelicalism as their source. 
We think, for example, of the “ethical policy” adopted by the Dutch 
in the East Indies at the prodding of Kuyper and of the reform of 
British colonial policy which paralleled the rising tide of Evangelicalism 
in Great Britain. 

In Germany, Pietists initiated comprehensive measures to counter 
the destructive forces which emerged from the Industrial Revolution. 
The most comprehensive movement was the Inner Mission, with Johann 
Hinrich Wichern as its inaugurator and long-time leader. Born in 
Hamburg, an ancient city which as a consequence of the Industrial 
Revolution was growing by leaps and bounds, he saw the needs of 
the new working-class suburbs, almost untouched by the churches, 
and deplored the moral decay, especially in marital relations, and 
the sad lot of the children. In 1833 he began gathering vagabond 
boys into the Rauhes Haus, an institution which became the inspiration 
of other, similar institutions. He initiated brotherhoods whose members 
were dedicated to service in rescue homes, orphanages, and hospitals. 
In 1848, the revolutionary year of the mid-nineteenth century, when 
all Germany was shaken by an upsurge of hope for the creation of 
a better country, Wichern inaugurated the Inner Mission. He hoped 
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through it to enlist laity and clergy in each parish to create a truly 
Christian community. His dream was not fully realized, but from it 
issued many movements and institutions, among them prison reform 
and the notable groups of homes for epileptics and feeble-minded and 
the schools at Bethel on the outskirts of Bielefeld. In many respects 
Wichern was conservative. He cooperated with the existing order in 
Church and state. But he endeavored to remedy some of the crying 
ills of that order, accentuated as they were by the revolutionary age. 

Similarly in Great Britain Evangelicalism gave birth to many notable 
efforts to remedy the ills that were made more rampant by the 
Industrial Revolution. That revolution had its inception and its largest 
early development in the British Isles. Evangelicals shared in both 
the early and later development of the Sunday Schools to better the 
morals of the poor. Members of the Clapham group assisted in con- 
stituting a national organization for them. Hannah More, memorable 
for her schools for the miners in the Mendip Hills, was one of the 
Clapham circle. John Henry Howard, of Evangelical convictions, was 
a notable pioneer in prison reform, both in Great Britain and on 
the Continent. In Glasgow, which because of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion became the second city in size in Great Britain, was the scene 
of the memorable ministry of Thomas Chalmers. Chalmers, whose 
experience was partly due to reading Wilberforce’s plea for a Christian 
commitment, had a new parish created which embraced some of the 
worst slums. Within four years, by the enlistment of his laymen, he 
reduced both poverty and vice. London became the metropolis of 
the commercial and financial worlds created by the Industrial Revolution. 
There was vividly seen a strange contrast which has characterized 
the revolutionary age. While in his rage against conditions there and 
elsewhere bred by the Industrial Revolution, Karl Marx was haunting 
the British Museum to collect material for his classic Das Kapital, with 
its formulation of anti-Christian Communism, Evangelicals were in- 
augurating and developing movements to remedy the evils against 
which he fulminated. The year 1867 which saw the publication of 
the first volume of Das Kapital also witnessed the founding by an 
ardent Evangelical of the first of the Barnardo homes to care for 
the waifs of the city. Two years earlier William Booth had opened 
in one of the most degraded of the slums the mission which in 1878 
became the first unit of the Salvation Army. Booth had been a 
Chartist revolutionary, but in his middle teens had had an Evangelical 
conversion which led not only to the Salvation Army but also to 
other constructive measures for remedying the poverty and moral 
degradation which were concomitants of the slums. In 1844, five 


years before Marx settled in London, George Williams, who had 
been deeply influenced by Charles G. Finney, began the Young Men’s 
Christian Association to provide “a home away from home” for the 
young men who were flocking to the city to seek their fortunes. 
The Young Women’s Christian Association, which addressed itself 
to the needs of the urban women, dated its origin from the 1850's 
in prayer meetings of Evangelicals in London and New York City. 

British Evangelicals were not content with measures to relieve 
poverty and reform the victims of the Industrial Revolution. They 
also pressed for legislation to remove the conditions which bred 
those evils. For nearly half a century the notable Evangelical, Anthony 
Ashley Cooper, seventh Earl of Shaftesbury, was outstanding both 
in Parliament and outside that august body in furthering basic reforms. 
Interestingly, and significant of the Evangelical revival, he was a 
direct descendant of an outstanding eighteenth century sceptic and 
deist who was the third to hold the title. In his childhood, shy and 
sensitive, neglected by his parents who were caught in the whirl of 
public life and the corrupt society of the Regency, he owed his 
religious nurture to a devout nurse. First in the House of Commons 
as Lord Ashley and then, after his father’s death, in the House of 
Lords as the Earl of Shaftesbury, he sponsored and often initiated 
legislation to eliminate some of the evils attendant upon the Industrial 
Revolution. Among the measures for which he had major responsibility 
was one limiting the hours of labor, another restricting the employ- 
ment of women and young children in the coal mines, another to 
protect the boys who cleaned the chimneys of the ubiquitous coal 
fires, and still others to improve the housing of laborers. Out of 
his wealth he himself constructed a model village. The better to 
promote his reform measures Shaftesbury refused to align himself 
with any party. 

Men and women of Pietist or Evangelical convictions or backgrounds 
have had a notable share in alleviating the sufferings brought by war and 
in seeking to prevent war and placing international relations upon the 
foundation of law and justice. By its very symbol the Red Cross testifies 
to its Christian origin. Not always remembered, however, is its debt to 
Pietism and Evangelicalism. Its founder was Henri Dunant. Dunant was 
the spiritual product of the reveil. The reveil was a reaction from the 
cold rationalism which the Enlightenment had brought to the Swiss Re- 
formed churches and was indebted to both Pietism and Evangelicalism. 
From an old, respected family of Geneva, Dunant had been reared in 
the atmosphere of the reveil. In his twenties he had helped organize the 
World’s Alliance of the Young Men’s Christian Associations. In his early 
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thirties he was present at the battle of Solferino (1859) in the war of 
Sardinia and France against Austria. Profoundly moved by the lack of 
care for the sick and wounded, he wrote a book describing the scene 
which shocked Europe. In 1863 he and a group of his friends began 
the Red Cross. Dunant travelled through Europe enlisting support, and 
later in the year a conference of representatives from sixteen nations in- 
stituted the International Red Cross. Dunant was chiefly responsible for 
the international conference which in 1864 drew up the Geneva Con- 
vention. Under it the Red Cross has operated and it was eventually 
ratified by a large proportion of the governments of the world. Two 
years later, he helped to make the Red Cross effective in its first test-— 
the Seven Weeks War between Prussia and Austria. Fittingly, in his 
later years Dunant was a recipient of the Nobel Peace Prize. 

A notable feature of World War I was the effort of the Young Men’s 
and Young Women’s Christian Associations to serve the fighting men 
and the prisoners. Both organizations were sprung from Evangelicalism. 
The outstanding leader was John R. Mott. Mott owed his religious com- 
mitment to Evangelicalism, notably to Dwight L. Moody and to one 
of Moody’s converts. He thought of himself as a successor to Moody, 
primarily as an evangelist to students. 

The peace movements which flourished in the nineteenth century and 
which have culminated in the United Nations have been profoundly 
indebted to Evangelicalism. In the United States the peace movement 
rose chiefly from Evangelicals. The New York Peace Society was 
founded in 1815 by David Low Dodge. A devout layman from Connecti- 
cut, the progenitor of a long line of wealthy, philanthropic New York 
businessmen, Dodge was the child of New England Evangelicalism. 
His father-in-law, a Connecticut clergyman, had been profoundly in- 
fluenced by Whitefield. Dodge later (1828) shared in the organization 
of the American Peace Society. An early leader in that society was a 
Congregational layman, William Ladd, of Evangelical antecedents. Both 
Ladd and Elihu Burritt, another New England Congregationalist, trav- 
elled extensively in the United States and Europe, seeking to enlist 
support for peace, of both individuals and organizations. 

The chief creator of the League of Nations was Woodrow Wilson. 
Wilson was descended from Presbyterian ministers on both sides of his 
house and in his teens he had an Evangelical conversion, with its accept- 
ance of Christ as Savior and with full commitment to him. From that 
commitment he never wavered. His faith in God inspired him in his 
advocacy of “a war to end war” and his determination to provide 
through a world organization a way for the peaceable settlement of 
disputes between nations. The United Nations, the successor to the 
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League of Nations, owed much to John Foster Dulles. Dulles, also a son 
of a Presbyterian clergyman in the Evangelical tradition, had a leading 
part in its creation and in its acceptance by the Senate of the United 
States. One of the most creative servants of the United Nations was 
Dag Hammarskjold. Hammarskjold’s courage and faith were in no small 
degree from a heritage in which both Pietism and Evangelicalism were 
potent. In his youth, Hammarskjold was a member of the family of 
Nathan Sdderblom. Sdderblom was a son of a Pietist pastor and in his 
student days had contact with Dwight L. Moody at a student conference 
in Northfield which lifted his horizons beyond his own church and to 
global dimensions. 


To speak of Séderblom is to turn naturally to the Ecumenical Move- 
ment. That, too, is deeply indebted to Pietism and Evangelicalism. The 
Ecumenical Movement was given its major impetus by the World Mis- 
sionary Conference in Edinburgh in 1910. Although that conference had 
some others than Pietists and Evangelicals in attendance, most of its 
members were from those traditions. Its chairman, John R. Mott, and 
its secretary, J. H. Oldhan, were from the Student Volunteer Movement 
and that movement was born at a conference in 1886 in which Moody 
was the guiding spirit. One of the two bodies which initially joined to 
form the World Council of Churches was the Universal Christian Coun- 
cil for Life and Work of which Sdderblom was the initiator. Mott was 
the chief creator of the International Missionary Council, an organiza- 
tion which emerged from the Edinburgh Conference and which has now 
become integrated with the World Council of Churches as its Division 
of World Mission and Evangelism. Of the three bodies which have en- 
tered into the World Council of Churches—what are usually called Faith 
and Order, Life and Work, and the International Missionary Council— 
the latter two are primarily the offspring of Pietism and Evangelicalism. 
Although Pietists and Evangelicals have shared in Faith and Order, 
they were not as prominent in its formation and development as in the 
other two. It is significant that two of the three honorary presidents of 
the World Council of Churches, John R. Mott and J. H. Oldham, have 
been products of Evangelicalism. Moreover, several of the secretariat 
of that body had their introduction to the Ecumenical Movement as 
officers of the World’s Student Christian Federal. That body had Mott 
as its founder and was, therefore, sprung from the Evangelical impulse. 
The Ecumenical Movement, then, is primarily the outgrowth of Pietism 
and Evangelicalism. In the current revolutionary age when mankind is 
being rapidly crowded into a neighborhood which, beset by tensions, is 
threatened with self-destruction, it is drawing Christians together as 
never before, and with the purpose of winning all men to Christ and 
of countering the forces that would destroy mankind. 
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Evangelicals had a major share in the fight against alcoholism. Here, 
as elsewhere in reform movements, others than Evangelicals shared. 
The Irish Roman Catholic, Theobald Mathew, a Capuchin, was prom- 
inent both in the British Isles and the United States. In the latter country 
the redoubtable Archbishop Ireland was especially pronounced in de- 
nouncing the liquor traffic. In England a number of clergy of the Estab- 
lishment who were not Evangelicals were vigorous in their advocacy 
of temperance. But in England Evangelical Free Churchmen were out- 
standing as advocates of temperance and total abstinence. In the United 
States the temperance and prohibition movements were led by Evangeli- 
cals. Quakers and Methodists were Pioneers. Lyman Beecher, one of the 
most prominent evangelistic preachers in the first half of the nineteenth 
century, was an eloquent advocate of temperance and prohibition. The 
American Temperance Society, later renamed The American Society 
for the Promotion of Temperance, was one of the several organizations 
for furthering reform and the Christian faith which were begun and 
supported by Evangelicals in the early decades of the nineteenth century. 
The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union grew out of a meeting in 
Chautauqua, that creation of Evangelicalism, and for years had as its 
president Frances Willard, a child of Evangelical Methodism. The Anti- 
Saloon League, the organization chiefly responsible for writing prohibi- 
tion into the Constitution of the United States, was initiated at Oberlin. 
Oberlin was the creation of Evangelicals in which Charles G. Finney 
was a leading figure and which long was a radiating center of idealistic 
movements for social and moral reform. 

On a more comprehensive scale than any of the movements which 
we have so far mentioned as fruits of Pietism and Evangelicalism has 
been the world-wide spread of Protestantism in the past century and a 
half. That has been partly through Roman Catholicism. But the expan- 
sion of Protestantism is much more remarkable than that of the Roman 
Catholic Church. At the beginning of the nineteenth century, the Roman 
Catholic Church was represented on all the continents and in many of 
the islands in the sea. In striking contrast, at that time Protestantism was 
found only in northwestern Europe, in a narrow fringe along the 
eastern coast of North America, and here and there in small enclaves 
on the coast of Africa, in India, and in a few scattered islands. Since 
the dawn of the nineteenth century the Roman Catholic Church has 
continued its geographic expansion. Relatively, however, Protestantism 
has been far more widely planted and has grown much more rapidly. 
Much of that growth has been by migrations from Europe—to the United 
States, Canada, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa. But much 
has been by conversion from non-European peoples. On every continent 
and in almost every country Protestant Churches are in existence. Al- 
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though minorities in most lands, in the majority of countries, they are 
growing. Not all the Protestant expansion has been by Pietists and 
Evangelicals. Some has been by non-Pietist Lutherans and by non- 
Evangelical Anglicans. Yet by far the major share has been by de- 
nominations or societies which owe their existence to Pietists or Evan- 
gelicals. That is notable in the United States, for here the overwhelming 
majority of Protestants are in denominations of Evangelical beginnings. 
The largest are the Methodist and Baptist churches. With the Methodists 
must also be included the Evangelical United Brethren. With bodies 
of Evangelical origin must also be listed the various wings of the Disciples 
of Christ, the Christian Churches, and the Churches of Christ. Presby- 
terians are deeply indebted to Evangelicalism. The larger and some of 
the smaller Lutheran churches have strong strains of Pietism in their 
traditions. The spread of Protestantism among non-European peoples 
has been overwhelmingly by bodies of Evangelical and Pietist prove- 
nance. 

In that spread of Protestantism outside the Occident through Evan- 
gelicalism and Pietism not only have churches arisen, but also movement 
after movement has sprung up for making the impact of Western civiliza- 
tion a blessing and not a curse. Among them have been the develop- 
ment of schools and the reduction of languages to writing which we have 
already mentioned. Missionaries have pioneered in the introduction of 
modern surgery, medicine, and nursing, in improved methods of hus- 
bandry and agriculture, in the fight against narcotics, and in famine relief. 
They have introduced the Christian family and have been forerunners 
in the education of women. 

Inevitably the question arises as to whether the dreams cherished by 
Pietists and Evangelicals for a better world are to prevail. We remember 
how the outbreak of World War I saddened Walter Rauschenbusch. We 
must not forget that some of the traditional evils of mankind have had 
their most colossal development among peoples which have been longest 
under the influence of Christianity. That has been true of African 
slavery and of war. Among these peoples have also arisen the most 
serious challenges to all religion that mankind has known. Moreover, 
some of the threats have had their chief source in nominally Protestant 
peoples. The Industrial Revolution and modern science had their major 
beginnings in nominally Protestant England. Marxist Communism was 
given its classical form by former Protestants. Indeed, Engels, one of 
the two authors of Das Kapital, was reared in devout Pietist circles. 
In Germany, officially Christian for hundreds of years and the birth- 
place of Pietism, millions of Jews were murdered under the Hitler 
regime. The first atomic bomb was developed in traditionally Prot- 
estant America and the order for its initial use was given by a 
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President who was a member of a denomination of Evangelical origin. 
By a sobering contrast, what we call the American dream that has 
inspired idealists in the United States sprang from the small Evangelical 
minorities which were among the early settlers of this country. Its 
most widely sung hymn, America, was written by a Baptist clergyman 
in his theological seminary days. The similar America the Beautiful 
had as its author a daughter and granddaughter of New England 
Congregational ministers who were in the Evangelical tradition. 

Are those Pietists and Evangelicals right who declare that all our 
efforts to save society are foredoomed? Is the world to grow worse 
and worse until God steps in and brings a sudden end to all this 
sorry mess? Some whose voices are widely heard say so. Others from 
Pietist and Evangelical backgrounds who doubt that outcome and 
who spend themselves in seeking to counter the evils of this present 
world declare that a perfect society can never be attained. They declare 
that by his very nature man is a compound of misery and noble 
aspirations from which he can never be emancipated. 

As he surveys man’s past the historian can say that although some 
of mankind’s chronic ills have swollen to their most gigantic propor- 
tions among peoples who have been longest exposed to the Gospel, 
never have the efforts to curb these ills been as extensive as by 
individuals and groups from among these peoples. From no other 
religion have confident and determined attempts to combat collective 
evils been made on so large a scale. Moreover, more of these attempts 
have come from those whose motives stem from Pietism and Evangel- 
icalism than from any other source. Beyond this generalization the 
historian as historian must not go. But if he is a Christian the historian 
must also believe that God’s love in Christ will not be defeated. He 
remembers that at the heart of his faith is the conviction that God sent 
his Son into the world not to condemn the world, but that the world 
through Him might be saved. He has read since his childhood that it is 
the purpose of God to gather together in one all things in Christ, both 
which are in heaven and which are on earth. How and when God 
is to bring about that consummation, the Christian cannot wisely 
predict. With his Master he must say that it is not for us to know 
times or seasons which the Father has fixed by his own authority. 
But his faith must be in God the Father almighty, maker of heaven 
and earth. He must seek to witness to all men the good news of God’s 
love in his incarnate Son and so far as in him lies he must endeavor 
to remove those obstacles placed by himself and his fellowmen which 
inhibit mankind from entering into that eternal Kingdom which is 
the gift of God. 
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Of Utmost Concern 
by GeorGE R. METCALF 


Members of the clergy and ladies and gentlemen:— 

It is a heart-warming experience for me to stand before you this 
evening, even though it reminds me that I am out of my professional 
environment. There is a danger, which all of us recognize, in bringing 
together the church and state, and, as a matter of fact, I have spent 
a large share of my public life in trying to keep them separate. 

Still, if we can waive these thoughts for the moment, I would like 
to discuss with you in a spirit of mutual interest a subject of utmost 
concern to all Americans—the question of racial integration in the 
field of private housing. 

Essentially, this is an issue of civil rights. Regardless of the color 
of a man’s skin, -his ancestry, or his religious tenet, he has a con- 
stitutional right under our form of government to share in all the 
rights and privileges which the nation bestows. The Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, adopted in 1868, is very specific on this. “No state,” it says, 
“shall deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal protection 
of the laws.” 

In a like vein, New York’s Law Against Discrimination states that 
“the legislature hereby finds and declares that practices of discrim- 
ination against any of its inhabitants because of race, creed, color 
or national origin are a matter of state concern, that such discrimina- 
tion not only threatens the rights and proper privileges of its inhabitants 
but menaces the institutions and foundation of a free democratic state 
and threatens the peace, order, health, safety and general welfare of 
the state and its inhabitants.” 

Discrimination is not limited to one example; it is multifarious 
It could be the failure of a Negro girl to obtain employment in a 
grocery store; it could be the refusal of a trailer camp proprietor to 
permit the entrance of a Puerto Rican family or it could be the 
inability of a Willie Mays to purchase a home in a white neighborhood 
in San Francisco because he is black. 

Of the three, Mays’ difficulty is the direst, the hardest to correct. 
Yet, it is the most important for it is the heart of the problem. 
The simple act of segregating a group of people on the basis of race, 
color or creed inevitably produces hostility between the majority and 
the minority with discrimination the natural result. 


We could applaud—and do—the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court outlawing racial discrimination in the public schools, 
but wherever de facto segregation exists, the boil continues to fester. 
Until the minority children are integrated in the neighborhoods of 
the majority, the pattern will remain pretty much unchanged. 

At this point, permit me to use my statistical rod to measure 
the problem’s impact. Based on the 1960 census, every major city 
in the State of New York has declined in white population and 
increased in non-white population. 

In the major central cities—Albany, Utica, Syracuse, Rochester 
and Buffalo—the non-white population has doubled in the past decade 
while the white population has decreased twelve percent. New York 
City is the largest “minority” city in the world with over a million 
Negroes and more than 600,000 Puerto Ricans. 

Population pressures have worsened the housing segregation. In Buf- 
falo, for example, in 1950, one census tract was over 50 percent non- 
white; in 1960, there were seven such census tracts. In Rochester, in 
1950, there were no census tracts with 50 percent non-white occupancy; 
in 1960, there were six. 

In New York State, in 1960, 34.7 percent of the non-white popu- 
lation in rental housing lived in deteriorating or dilapidated buildings, 
compared with 12.5 percent for whites. The overcrowding was some- 
thing to abhor. 

When the United States Commission on Civil Rights held hearings 
in New York City during 1959, a Puerto Rican witness described 
living conditions in East Harlem as a “rent jungle, where four filthy 
rooms and a kitchen brings the landlord the unheard-of rental of 
$139 a month. East Harlem is a place where a decontrolled apartment 
is subdivided into eight cubbyholes, filthy cubbyholes at that, where 
tenants are afraid to put their lights out at night for fear of rats . . .” 

Overcrowding was so shocking that if the population density in 
Harlem’s worst blocks had extended throughout the City, the entire 
population of the United States would have fitted into three of 
New York’s largest boroughs. 

This is not a condition that blossomed overnight. A Syracuse 
sociologist, Dr. Charles V. Willie, attached to the Department of 
Preventive Medicine, Syracuse University College of Medicine, dis- 
covered that segregation existed in the “salt city” as far back as 
1930. At that time, 80 percent of the Negro population lived in four 
census tracts adjacent to the main business district. By 1950 the 
number had doubled, but 80 percent still lived in the four tracts; 
by 1957, it had doubled again, but the proportion was still unchanged. 
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When it comes to finding a cure, one of the severest tests is the 
tendency of community leaders to sweep the problem under the 
rug. When it was first suggested that the State Commission for Human 
Rights (formerly known as SCAD) should establish a branch office 
in Rochester, a number of the public officials exclaimed, “Rochester 
doesn’t need such a unit; it is nationally known as the city of 
‘brotherly love.’” Of course, they have long since seen the light. 


During the summer of 1959 the Senate Committee on Public Health 
undertook a study of housing discrimination in five representative 
communities upstate. In one of the cities, Plattsburgh, questionnaires 
went to a list of twenty-seven citizens which included several trailer 
court operators, an official of the Plattsburgh Housing Authority, 
social workers, educators, pastors, insurance agents, realtors, a banker 
and various county and city officials. Four out of five were unaware 
that discrimination existed in their city despite an editorial in the 
local PRESS—REPUBLICAN on August 12, 1959, that the problems 
which the Negro faces “centers about housing principally. The Negro 
has found himself shut out of some housing in this area. Petitions 
have been circulated in certain instances to keep him from buying 
in some areas of the city.” 

I must confess that in some of our smaller communities, the act 
of segregation may not appear so manifest. The former chairman of 
the State Commission for Human Rights once declared that no com- 
munity has a problem until the minority reaches five percent of the 
population, but this is only a matter of degree. Segregation exists in 
all our communities and there is not a city or village in this state 
where a Negro can buy a house or acquire rental property without 
encountering some form of discrimination. 


This, then, is a problem which warrants the concern of every 
thoughtful American who believes in equality of privilege. Some believe 
that the only cure is education—education that teaches the meaning 
of equality and the Negro’s inalienable right to shelter where, as 
Governor Rockefeller says, “his heart desires and his means permit.” 


This is a valid aim and I have no desire to underestimate either 
the value of or the necessity for such education, but, in my opinion, 
it is pure sophistry to think that the prejudicial residue of generations 
will suddenly disappear under the benign influence of sweet induce- 
ments. The vein of ignorance is buried too deep. Had the Supreme 
Court not outlawed discrimination in the public schools, the South 
would still be in the somnolence of post-bellum days sipping “separate 
but equal” julips to relieve the heat of racial carpetbaggers. 

A far stronger antidote than argument is needed—a medicine that 
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relies on law for its application. There are those among us who say 
you cannot legislate morality. This is very likely true, but you can 
legislate a wholesome community atmosphere in which morality is 
upgraded as a natural corollary. For too long we have neglected to 
recognize the educational value of law in being able to accomplish 
through ukase what we cannot do by entreaty. No one has more 
ably defined this than the former dean of the Howard University 
Law School, George M. Johnson. Said he, “Laws . . . have an educa- 
tional value for the community as a whole. In this way laws help 
to change the hearts and minds of men by changing some of their 
practices and by keeping them ever mindful of the goals toward which 
a free people dedicated to equal justice under law and equal oppor- 
tunity for all citizens must strive.” 

Even fifteen years ago when the proposal to establish a State 
Commission Against Discrimination was being debated in Albany, grave 
doubts arose about its efficacy in eradicating prejudice. A distinguished 
lawyer, representing the New York State Bar Association, said, “. . . 
The elaborate administrative procedures with penal sanctions, contained 
in this bill are bound to create prejudice where it does not exist, 
increase it where it does exist, and, generally, aggravate and exaggerate 
religious and racial differences.” Think how utterly unfounded this 
fear was. The law has not pitted race against race or creed against 
creed. On the contrary, it has helped to create a healthy atmosphere 
in which people of all races and creeds work side by side. 

New York’s first anti-bias legislation—the Ives-Quinn Bill—applied 
to employment practices. It was tremendously successful in opening up 
the doors of prejudice that previously had sealed off opportunities for 
minority groups. A simple trip through the stores, the banks, or the 
insurance companies of New York City would be sufficient evidence 
to demonstrate this point. To see the myriad of Negro faces behind 
desks and across counters heralding as they do a change in mores, is 
one of the great inspirations of modern America. 

It would be even more inspiring if we could point with similar pride 
to the same improvement in the field of housing. Unfortunately, the 
resistance to change is enormous and there are thousands of New 
Yorkers who sincerely believe that housing is too personal a matter 
to come under the jurisdiction of law. 

The sources of such opposition are not difficult to locate, but 
often, like the iceberg, they remain largely hidden. There is first 
the false assumption that real estate values tumble whenever a Negro 
family enters a previously all-white neighborhood. A 1959 study of 
eight major cities in the United States by the Commission on Race 
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and Housing showed that the entry of non-whites into an all-white 
neighborhood was much more often associated with price improve- 
ment or stability than with price weakening. What happens to prices 
seems to depend upon a variety of circumstances that send them 
upward, downward or leave them unaffected. Some of the influencing 
factors are: (1) the willingness of the whites to accept a Negro into 
their midst; (2) the determination of the Negro to move in; (3) the 
willingness of white families to purchase property in a racially integrated 
neighborhood; and (4) the amount of housing available to Negro 
families. 

In San Francisco, the Commission compiled a record of the sale 
prices of 5,417 homes in 20 formerly all-white neighborhoods which 
underwent some degree of non-white entry from 1943 to 1959. These 
were compared with the sale prices of 4,495 houses in 19 neighbor- 
hoods which remained all-white. The neighborhoods were selected to 
give as much diversity as possible in price, class, degree of non-white 
occupancy and other factors. The sale prices in the white neighbor- 
hoods signified the control prices; the sale prices in the integrated 
neighborhoods, the test prices. The study of the figures showed ‘that 
in 41 percent of the comparisons, test prices remained within five 
percent of the control prices, demonstrating no appreciable change. 
In 44 percent of the comparisons, test prices were 5 to 26 percent 
above the control prices. Only in the remaining 15 percent of the 
comparisons were the test prices below the control prices and these 
by margins of 5 to 9 percent. 

Luigi Laurenti, the author of the study and a member of the 
Economics Department at the University of California, concluded from 
an analysis of these percentages that the entry of non-whites into an 
all-white neighborhood did not depress prices per se. Depending upon 
circumstances, racial change may be depressing or it may be stimulating 
to real estate prices and in varying degrees. 

A second argument against fair housing legislation arises from the 
concept of private property, the common law principle that a man’s 
house is his castle. In this view, he is entitled to sell or rent ‘to 
whom he pleases and if he rejects an applicant because of a dislike 
for the pigment of his skin, he is still within his constitutional rights. 
What the inventors of this concept overlooks is the fact that the court 
has refused to sustain them. New York City’s Sharkey-Brown-Isaacs 
measure which bars discrimination in private housing on the basis of 
race, color or creed has already been declared constitutional. On April 
5, 1960, Mr. Justice Aron Steuer of the New York State Supreme 
Court, New York County, made an affirmative ruling after a Greenwich 
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Village real estate operator announced his intention of defying the 
ordinance and brought action for a declaratory judgment. 


The Court pointed out that all that the ordinance does is to say 
that “because a man is a Negro he is not, ipso facto, an undesirable 
tenant.” Justice Steuer further declared that it has been a long recog- 
nized power of the state to legislate the regulations which apply to 
rental housing. Referring to the plaintiff’s argument that Negro tenants 
would “in one way or another eventually lessen his rental income,” 
the Court replied, “Obviously, if the purposes of the statute are 
effected, this cannot be true.” And regardless of this contention, the 
Court concluded, “It is an additional instance where the individual 
must yield to what legislative authority deems is for the common 
good,” and therefore the ordinance is constitutional. 

A third objection which invariably springs up every time the subject 
of integrated housing is discussed is the widely held belief that whites 
and non-whites cannot successfully live together in the same neighbor- 
hood. More than a decade ago the Research Center for Human 
Relations, New York University, decided to investigate the charge. 
It ran a survey of four public housing projects, two segregated and 
two integrated, in Jersey City and New York City. In each develop- 
ment, approximately one hundred white and twenty-five Negro house- 
wives were interviewed. They were asked whether they thought that 
a person who moved into the project would “be likely to get to know 
any colored people in the project.” More than 95 percent of the women 
in the two integrated projects answered “yes,” but in the segregated 
projects, only 30 percent in the one and 21 percent in the other 
replied in the affirmative. 

Declared a housewife who had moved into one of the integrated 
projects, “I was prejudiced when I moved in here but not any more 


. . . I find there is no such thing as ‘my kind’ . . . I know the people, 
I have been in their homes . . . been to church with them . . . My 
doctor is colored . . . my dentist is colored. He’s a surgeon and 


he’s wonderful.” 

Other examples complete with chapter and verse are available to 
the doubting Thomas. 

A final complaint is the conviction with certain groups that a 
statutory mandate is unworkable. Again, the facts do not support this 
belief. During the first 21 months of operation under the New York 
City fair housing ordinance, there were 511 complaints. Of these, 
21 percent were dropped because the charge of discrimination was 
unsupported, an additional 27 percent were closed for administrative 
reasons, such as lack of jurisdiction or failure of the complainant to 
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follow through. But 52 percent were settled by conciliation and of 
these 52 percent the great majority resulted in the complainant receiv- 
ing either the apartment he had sought or another one in the same 
building. 


The Church and Civil Rights 


Two points have been made clear: the first, centered upon the 
broad question of civil rights, with particular reference to housing, 
and second, on the fact that anti-bias legislation is needed to remove 
the patterns of segregation. 

Now what do these issues have to do with a convocation of clergymen? 

Just this. The Declaration of Independence and the American Con- 
stitution with their guarantee of individual rights is a political projection 
of the Judaeo-Christian concept that all men are created in God’s 
image. An equation showing this relationship between the state and 
the church would read something like this: Bill of Rights equals 
Sermon on the Mount. It is impossible to change one of the factors 
in the equation without affecting the other. Violate the Bill of Rights 
and the moral sanctity of Christianity is being violated. Thus, a 
tremendous responsibility is placed on the church for improving the 
moral climate. 

The basic reason for the failure of the Legislature to enact fair 
housing legislation is the fact that public opinion will not support 
the effort upstate. In a word, the citizens do not understand the 
moral implications or the fact that their failure to respond cast vast 
repercussions on our image abroad. 


You clergymen have a heavy responsibility in the issues of civil 
rights. Appeal to your parishioners by sermons, by word of mouth, 
by news media, by conferences, or in any way you see fit, beseeching 
them to support the effort to eliminate segregation and discrimination. 
Tell them that real estate values do not tumble when Negroes move 
into a community, that anti-bias legislation is constitutional, that whites 
and Negroes can live side by side, that the State Commission for 
Human Rights can be effective if given the legal right to eliminate 
discrimination. 

On moral issues, the people want ministerial guidance, not the 
words of politicians who are sometimes suspect. You and you alone 
are in the strategic position to give such leadership. 

For almost a decade now, Assemblyman Bertram L. Baker, a 
Brooklyn Democrat, and I have been sponsoring anti-bias housing 
legislation. The 1960 legislation—the latest to pass—barred discrimi- 
nation in multiple residences and in housing developments of 10 or 
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more units in a contiguous area. During the past session, we sponsored 
legislation to bar discrimination in all housing except owner occupied 
one and two family units. To pass the Legislature, it needs your 
support. We will introduce it a second time at the coming session— 
provided we are re-elected—and continue until the legislative battle 
is won. 

One final but most important word: The New York State Council 
of Churches is extremely fortunate in having for its Albany representa- 
tive a man of the integrity and understanding of Ted Conklin. He is 
an expert who understands the problems completely and is working 
might and main toward the goals I have outlined. It is my hope 
that you will give him your utmost support. 
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The Absence of Eschatology 


in Church Education 
by) | = Ce WYNN 


In Christian education courses at Colgate Rochester Divinity School, 
we regularly review the curriculum publications of four (and in some 
semesters more) denominational publishers. All of them without excep- 
tion distribute some statement of their objectives in which they declare 
that their curricula treat responsibly and completely the whole mes- 
sage of the Bible. Yet the critical student must look through quarter 
after quarter of lesson materials of all age groups before locating 
even slight references to any eschatological passage. If the Bible, as 
must be conceded, has inalienable convictions about the eschaton built 
into its very structure, this neglect vis a vis such claims requires some 
explanation. Two biblical theologians who speak on behalf of many 
are Emil Brunner who observes that “from A to Z (The Old Testament) 
is eschatological, directed towards a goal which God gives to his 
people’? and Norman Langford who dubs the New Testament “un- 
ambiguously eschatological.”* Eschatology integral to scriptural witness, 
and church school publications nearly oblivious of this: that is our 
quandary. 


The Eschaton and the Curriculum 


It is instructive to note the treatment of the few eschatological 
passages that can be identified within these publications. The Inter- 
national Uniform Lessons, whose outlines enjoy the broadest use 
of any church school lessons throughout Protestantism, and whose 
announced plan is to work through the Bible every six years, occasion- 
ally lifts passages from eschatological context, e.g. Matthew 18:24 ff., 
Matthew 25:3ff. and then proceed almost invariably to interpret the 
selections moralistically. The point of the parable of the talents be- 
comes that we ought to utilize our opportunities creatively. The parable 
of the workers in the field seems to be to the point that fair dealing 
can be tempered with generosity. The wise and foolish virgins appar- 
ently impress many curriculum writers with the motto of the Boy 


1 Emil Brunner, The Christian Doctrine of Creation and Redemption, Dogmatics 
Volume II, Westminster, 1952, p. 204. 


2“Eschatology and Christian Education”. Nexus, February 1961. 
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Scouts; and a homily in regard to preparedness about fuel oil may 
follow. The emphasis on the separation of sheep and goats is likely 
to be on good works (e.g. CARE packages to underprivileged nations) 
rather than that the way we discharge our responsibility for our brethren 
in need directly affects our Lord who was made in the likeness of 
men and who will come again as our judge. Only recently in prepara- 
tion for this paper I have conducted a search to find any curriculum 
publication that deals with the signs and as cited in Matthew 24, 
Mark 13, or Luke 21 (famine, earthquake, pestilence, betrayal, darkened 
sun, weeping and gnashing of teeth); but I found none. One gets the 
impression that our churches would as soon erect a neon sign with 
the letters, JESUS SAVES, above their doors as to assign such a 
passage for church school study. 

By contrast, the independent publishers dwell over much upon 
eschatology with a zeal that marks their own selective and unbalanced 
emphasis. Gospel Light publications, for instance, seem far more 
concerned with the world to come than with our present existence. 
Their lessons repeatedly deal with the second coming, apocalyptic 
prophecy, and the urgency to be ready for the Lord’s return. This 
other-worldly emphasis is mirrored in a rival business, The Scripture 
Press, whose lessons give wide space to apocalyptic prophecies, millen- 
ialism, and the prospects for admission to a materialistic, spatial heaven. 
David C. Cook publications, which saturate the market among rural 
upstate New York church schools, include numerous references to 
the doctrine of the second coming that are markedly less specific than 
either Gospel Light or Scripture Press periodicals. 

It is passing strange to note also that many churches faithfully 
follow the traditional lectionary for their Scripture readings in public 
worship without pausing to note the proportionate strength of escha- 
tological passages among those lections. The Book of Common Prayer, 
and Common Service, each list twenty-one different passages of escha- 
tological import in their annual readings as they work their way 
through the Christian year. Yet of the hundreds of services I have 
attended in Protestant Episcopal and United Lutheran churches, I 
cannot recall one where the preacher chose to exegete these difficult 
lections in his sermon. The Book of Common Worship as well as the 
St. Andrew’s Lectionary of Bible Lessons, though their use is voluntary 
among Presbyterian and Reformed groups, are widely followed in 
Sunday by Sunday readings in church worship. Each of these latter 
titles shares all but four of the traditional lections to be found in the 
more liturgical guides mentioned above, but eschatological preaching 
is just as unusual among these churches. 
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And if we were to examine carefully the many modern creeds that 
have been prepared by church denominations and councils in recent 
decades, we would see that they skirt around eschatology as if it 
had no structural permanence in the biblical story at all. Perhaps 
the conspicuous exception to this situation in church education among 
major Protestant denominations is to be found in the still occasional 
catechetical instruction given confirmation classes. Catechisms, for all 
their revisions, generally continue to include questions and answers 
about eschatology. The Westminster (Larger) Catechism, for instance, 
has several queries along this line: 

Q. How is Christ to be exalted in his coming again to judge the world? 

A. Christ is to be exalted in his coming again to judge the world 

in that he, who was unjustly judged and condemned by wicked 
men, shall come again at the last day in great power, and in 
full manifestation of his own glory and of his Father’s with 
all his holy angels, with a shout, and with the voice of the 
archangel, and with the trumpet of God, to judge the world 
in righteousness. 


There is a sentence that may require a short explanation to the 
catechetical class. A different note is struck, however, by the Heidelberg 
Catechism in its question: 

Q. What comfort hast thou by the coming again of Christ to judge 
the quick and the dead? 

A. That in all my miseries and persecutions I look with my head 
erect for the very same, who yielded himself unto the judgment 
of God for me and took away all malediction from me, to come 
Judge from heaven. 


A Cause for Fanatics 


The impression remains, however, that except for the catechists 
(found chiefly among Lutherans, a few old school Presbyterians, and 
some widely scattered United Church of Canada parishes), eschatology 
is seldom mentioned aloud in church education, either in classroom 
or in pulpit. Main line Protestants are apt to consider the subject to 
be the domain of religious fanatics, but altogether optional for middle 
class churches to accept or to reject. How a theme so central to the 
biblical message, and so prominent in the lectionary, could be so 
conspicuously neglected by so many churchmen is the problem we 
must confront. There are, I believe, four outstanding causes for this 
curious situation. 


1. The imagery of the second coming of Christ and a final judgment 
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is esthetically objectionable, morally repulsive, or scientifically ludicrous 
to vast numbers of our people. 

We are embarrassed by literal interpretations of these eschatological 
passages, by paintings that depict the sufferings of the damned, or 
poetry that places stress upon lost souls. Theologians, we have noted, 
are at pains to get over the symbols of eschatology quickly and to 
get on to their significance. Thus Karl Barth insists that these are 
metaphors of ultimate reality and that we must repress our images of 
the event of judgment. John Baillie explains that these are myths of 
judgment which really mean for us the resolution of conflict. Emil 
Brunner reminds us that we have no real picture at all of the final 
cosmos. Meanwhile Reinhold Niebuhr places the matter in historical 
context, noting that we probably have to take symbols seriously in 
order to understand history aright: thus “the symbol of the second 
coming can neither be taken liberally or dismissed as unimportant.’ 
And Alan Richardson dryly observes that we can hardly use Oriental 
myths to calculate the accurate time of the eschaton. 

The very idea of the Nazarene turning out to be a stern judge is 
unthinkable to a pedagogical tradition that has projected an image 
of a loving, tender Jesus, friend of little children and brother of 
all mankind. Church school lessons for kindergarten and primary 
departments are replete with references to a considerate, gentlemanly 
Jesus. It is seemingly too harsh, even many years afterward, to speak 
of a Jesus who turns out to be stern just where we had expected him 
to be tender, or demanding in instances where we had hoped him 
to be sympathetic. Yet we might take our cue from John Calvin who 
evidently was concerned by this selfsame problem of the two natures 
of Christ: 

It is a source of peculiar consolation that he will preside 
at the judgment . . . for how could a most merciful Prince 
destroy his own people? How could a head scatter his own 
members? . . . Indeed, it is no inconsiderable security, that 
we shall stand before no other tribunal than that of our 
Redeemer from whom we are to expect our salvation.* 


And Karl Barth, seeking a more positive face to put upon this event, 
draws our attention to the principle that judgment resolves conflict; 
and that in the Bible a judge is not one who rewards some and punishes 
others but who creates order and restores what has been destroyed.’ 


3 The Nature and Destiny of Man, Vol. Il, Chapter X. 

4 The Institutes of the Christian Religion, Book II, Chapter XVI, translated 
by John Allen, Presbyterian Board of Christian Education, Seventh American 
Edition, 1936. 

5 Dogmatics In Outline, Harper and Brothers, 1959, p. 135. 
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Oscar Cullman would offer comfort to those religious educators 
who ignore the doctrine of a second coming by noting that this belief 
is not central to the New Testament at all and that early Christians 
placed their emphasis upon Christ as Lord and not Christ as Returnee. 
Others would pass it off, as Alan Richardson does, by linking it 
with the so-called “real absence” dogma, i.e. that Christ had somehow 
once been present but no longer is. To this point is the old chestnut 
about the preacher who was asked if he believed that Christ would 
come again, and responded, “Why, I didn’t know he had been away.” 

It is not to be wondered that church educators who look to biblical 
theologians for aegis, become confused and leave the promulgation 
of a second coming to the Russelites, the Millerites, and Seventh 
Day Adventists. Until they have some clearer guidance on how to 
relate thought categories of the Bible to our day so that they can 
show their contemporaneity, they are likely to allegorize, to demytholo- 
gize, to moralize, and (especially) to ignore. 

2. Church Educators are too imbued with a secular belief in progress 
to find much place for a doctrine that speaks of calamity and utter 
finality. 

The marked influence of progressive education upon the Sunday 
church school can be seen in dozens of ways. Interests in play therapy, 
demonstrations, experiment, workshops, discussion methods are only 
a few examples. Many of these techniques have enriched the church’s 
curriculum; but with them was imported a pervading optimism about 
humanity and an expectation of inevitable progress that was more 
harmonious with a liberal theology than with any eschatological thinking. 
Proponents of progressive education have had a propensity toward 
the tomorrow-will-be-better philosophy; and since the modern Sunday 
church school movement has looked to public education for so much 
of its inspiration, this rosy expectation has often been uncritically 
appropriated. 

Progressive education, in the words of one of its most articulate 
apologists, “offers a new world view provided, not by speculation by 
metaphysics but by the sciences of man.’® Man, in his turn, does 
not find it simple to contemplate either his own mortality nor an 
end to his world. Stubbornly he maintains his will to live; and his 
mind cannot tolerate a continuing reminder of his own finality. We 
have learned that our contemporaries are not really tense about 
nuclear warfare because they seldom think enough about it to be 


6 Theodore Brammeld, “A Reconstructionist View of Education”, Philosophies 
of Education, edited by Philip H. Phenix, John Wiley and Sons, 1961. 
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frightened by its threat; so we should not be surprised that the constant 
expectation of the eschaton eventually relaxed its hold on the minds 
of first century Christians. 

But Christian faith is not without its own confidence in progress. 
Oddly enough, such progressive leanings are not isolated from a 
doctrine of eschatology but intimately connected to it. The vast 
difference between Christian progress and the progressive education 
of secular progress is to be found in their basic assumptions. One 
places its bet on evolutionary advances brought about by reconstruc- 
tionist possiblities in man. The other puts its hope in God. The grim 
prophecies of Matthew 24 are a part of the eschatological story; 
but so is the earnest expectation that the end to this cosmos involves 
God’s coming creation to renew and to complete that which is now 
imperfect and amiss. The Scriptures lead us to hope even in the midst 
of tribulation. They help us to see that, in spite of earthbound calamities, 
our citizenship is in heaven and that the tension between fear of 
the eschaton and hope in God that characterized first century Christian- 
ity is also ours. 

Our hope, too, is rooted in Christ. We also must be able to 
understand what God is saying to us in current history through 
wars and rumors of war, through plagues, and hurricanes, death, 
and destruction. And his message to our time is relevant not only 
to the child in a junior class of the church school but also to the 
man dying of heart disease. Our hope is held out to one who sees 
the end close at hand and to another who may see it only in short, 
progressive steps. It has to be that way. Samuel Johnson, it will be 
remembered, once chided a preacher who planned a series of sermons 
for prisoners within the Tower of London because a number of 
his hearers would be hanged before the series was completed. Yet this 
is the way of life; the eschaton has a personal dimension. Of two 
men in the field, one shall be taken and the other left. Of two women 
grinding in the mill, one shall be taken and the other left. There is 
no inevitable progress guaranteed in this world (“onward, and upward, 
Excelsior!” ). Ours is a time that could be interrupted at any moment, 
a truth the world may realize now more profoundly than the church. 
Educators are reminded of the gruesome facts of impending destruc- 
tion by ruthless words from Harrison Brown, Jacques Barzun, David 
Riesman and a host of others. It could be that now when secular 
educators tend less often to believe so blithely in inevitable progress, 
that the Christian educator might turn to them and show them who 
is our true ground for hope. It is a lesson we need also to turn 
inward toward our own curriculum editors. 
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3. The eschaton is completely beyond the ability of men, even 
educators, to affect or to control. 

Education, in the church and out, has a strong bent toward the 
manipulation of environment. Group methods, learning situations, prep- 
aration of a lesson, “the climate of learning” become part of such 
manipulation. Education of any kind emphasizes discipline, organiza- 
tion, and measurable attainments. In each of these areas, the educator 
attempts to maintain enough control to insure that objectives are 
reached, but control exercised with enough freedom that persons are 
not under duress. To this end, the educator has worked with grading, 
testing, classification of students, assignments, and peer group influences. 
Not unnaturally, the church education process has picked up much 
of this apparatus and transferred it, sometimes unthinkingly, some- 
times quite critically, to the parish. It cannot be doubted that much 
of this transfer has been of value, embuing a rather haphazard 
pedagogical procedure with some form and order. Nevertheless, with 
the apparatus has come (as we could have expected) some of the 
presuppositions of secular educators. And one such presupposition 
is that if we can correctly analyze the readiness of the pupil for 
learning, we can then lead him to the change that has been set as 
the objective for a given course. The church, therefore, sees no end 
of character research, motivational testing, developmental theory, educa- 
tional goals, self-rating scales, evaluation sessions, and the like. 

Imagine then the resistance of some religious educators to a concept 
of the divine initiative. It cannot truly be said that they doubt the 
power of God to change lives, and instead trust their own abilities 
more. But it can be said that they act as if they believe so. And, 
while this period is apparently passing, as staff changes are made, 
persons whose convictions are thus divided are frequently to be found 
in policy-forming executive posts of the denominational publishing 
houses. Resultingly, their curricular materials reflect this confusion. 

Developmental concepts of learning have contributed much to all 
of religious education. For this we can be grateful. The contributions, 
however, have also included an understanding that change takes place 
through a series of developments in the life of the person that advance 
from the neonate to his maturation. But the Christian concept of 
redemption is not the same thing as developmental education. Redemp- 
tion is the making of a new creature out of the person, a becoming 
of something entirely remade. This is not limited to gradual develop- 
ment, but can be a drastically sudden change-over in conversion. The 
new creation is not a somewhat more developed person, but an utterly 
different one. So radical a transformation may not be possible for 
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graded education at all, but only for a more miraculous climax. 
Here it is that the secular educator and the Christian educator might 
part company, even though they have shared insights and techniques 
up to this point. The objective of Christian education is, to use the 
words of the major objective in the Judson Series, “a new person in 
Christ”. In this objective, a biblically grounded Christian educator 
knows how limited is his ability and how dependent we are upon 
the prevenient grace of God. When the end of education is improvement, 
we seem to know our way; when the end of Christian education is 
redemption, we realize that the labor is not wholly within our hands. 
Eschatology faces the reluctant church educator with a reminder 
that we do not move toward God in Christ so much as He comes 
towards us. He does not wait for us to inch our way to Him, but 
comes toward us, invites us, leads us, falls in step with us. This 
encounter is not something that clever men have thought up, but a 
leading of the will of God. His is the divine initiative. As Karl Barth says: 
“'. , this goal of hope does not stand somewhere and we 
must laboriously built the road to it, but... it says in 
the Confession, Venturus est. Not that we must come; it is 
He who comes. Where would we arrive with our wandering 
and running? World history with its industry, with its wars 
and armistices, the history of civilization with its illusions 
and improbabilities—is that a way? We have to smile. But 
when He comes, He who is the Actor, then from there all 
that is so miserable in our ‘progressiveness’ is drawn into a 
different light. The frightful folly and weakness of the Church 
and the world are lit up by him.” 


We have to smile also. The feverish busywork of so much church 
education is shown up for its shallowness and for its fallacious 
presupposition, viz., that it all depends upon our own human effort. 
The via lucis toward new creaturehood necessitates divine guidance 
(and faith in that guidance) before we and those we teach even 
become new creations. “It does not yet appear what we shall be; 
but we know that, when He shall appear, we shall be like Him.” 
(TJohnes32). 

4. Church education tends to assume that its goals are so earth- 
bound that we seem limited to teaching persons for here and now. 

The conviction that Christians are strangers and pilgrims on the 
earth, en route to a city whose maker and builder is God is seldom 
emphasized in church school publication. If our citizenship is else- 


7 Dogmatics In Outline, Harper and Brothers, 1959, p. 133. 
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where, as the New Testament holds, that hope is underplayed in 
denominational literature. The question might be frankly put: Why 
should we be educating those whose future is not here? But the 
Christian hope is equally for the last hour of life and the first. To 
answer Dr. Johnson’s jibe about preaching a series of sermons to 
men condemned to die, this is appropriate and defensible. We shall 
all die; and the hour of our personal eschaton is unpredictable. Ours 
may well be a dying civilization; and it needs the Word of God. 


Christian education dare not avoid the nearly impossible task of 
teaching persons both for next things and for last things. Perhaps 
we can never take step-by-step education for granted (even though 
it is the kind at which we are most adept). But we, who are in the 
world yet not of it, must work in gradual units, leaving to God the 
larger transformations of which we are incapable. In the time that 
remains, a time of essential uncertainty, we weep as though we weep 
not, rejoice as though we rejoice not, and buy as though we possess 
nothing. As in the days of his flesh, we can sense the foreshortening 
of time and the urgency of our task. Here again we see how the didache 
can never be divorced from kerygma. Unless that which we teach is 
shot through with the proclamation of the Word and the resounding 
note of urgency, our teaching is not the whole truth. 


The word of already-and-not-yet has to be spoken through our 
church educational efforts. We must candidly review that our security 
is less to be found here and now than in him who is to come. We who 
are so impressed by, and distressed by, the fleetness of time must 
reflect that for God time can be of a different nature entirely and 
that what is future for us could be the eternal present for Him. 
Indeed our message must reckon with the realization that the new 
age is already upon us and that the Bible reaches us so directly 
because of its contemporaneity. Difficult as it is, church education 
must face up to the challenge of explaining that for us our kairos 
may be here and now. And that changes the approach. Under such 
conviction, we would see that to educate for the present alone is 
a fallacy; for the present and the future are both upon us in realized 
eschatology. “Our time is in His hands.” 

These four common factors have quite evidently contributed to 
the widespread neglect of the subject and meaning of eschatology in 
much of Church education. We have noted within the criticisms some 
possible correctives; but there are others worthy of mention. 

To meet the issue of eschatology is not as other-worldly as the 
church educator may have supposed. Those who have believed devoutly 
in the eschaton have not simply folded their hands in pious resignation 
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but have been moved to resolute action. Because they so believed, 
they acted. The early Protestants were certain of God’s omnipotence 
and of their own frailty (e.g. Calvinists and their overemphasis on 
predestination); but many of them are shown in history to have been 
industrious, conscientious, and ethical. Knowing that they were moving 
to meet their Lord and, more significantly, that he was coming to 
meet them, they worked both for their daily bread and for their 
faith. Christianity can be shown to have been most practical at a 
number of periods when it was most eschatological in its mood. 

The coming of the Lord demands that lamps be lighted, that talents 
be used constructively, that work be done, that debts be cleared. 
The apostle Paul looked to the brief time remaining in the world 
known to him and therefore stressed the Christian ethic, not care- 
lessness nor apathy. Because the end was understood to be close, 
he taught. It is true that he attempted less to sway the culture of the 
times than he did the persons within the koinonia. But when time 
had passed (no man knoweth the hour) and the church had become 
influential, Christians launched into social ethics and began to speak 
out on how society should be conducted. Our educational efforts need 
not consider eschatology to be incongruous with ethics. Ethics must 
also fact the future life of each one of us as well as of our world so 
greatly in need of redemption. 


Next Steps and Ultimate Steps 

So church education can look both to next steps and to ultimate 
steps. We need not sell out to a humanistic assumption that our future 
is limited to this world. Neither need we turn our backs on the best 
that is known about learning theory and developmental psychology. 
These we can utilize without confusion and without a blind optimism 
about the possible results. Such a difficult combination of doctrines 
in tension will demand a rethinking of our remnant philosophy; but 
when we have reviewed our place in the remnant, and when we have 
humbly acknowledged our position, this should become feasible. Let 
church educators teach about the doctrine of eschatology. In so doing, 
we need not get hung upon the Weiss-Schweitzer horn of nineteenth 
century liberalism and a supposition that the eschaton must be inter- 
preted as purely future to a mistaken early church; nor need we be 
impaled upon that other horn elected by so many of our denominational 
publishing houses of ignoring the doctrine almost entirely. 

Our way out, I believe, lies not in attempting to resolve the tension 
at all, but in grasping it. Oscar Cullman and C. H. Dodd have shown 
us a clue in interpreting the last days as having already arrived, a 
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victory even now within our grasp, a salvation now assured, and a 
new creation in our own lives that is, by God’s grace, possible even 
now. We have begun to deal candidly with historical criticism in 
church school lessons. There is no reason that we cannot have the 
same candor in regard to the hard sayings of the New Testament 
regarding doctrines of ultimate finality. Dying men in a dying civiliza- 
tion need hope. The paradox is that when we open the lessons of 
eschatology, we are not avalanched by despair but see that it is 
shot through with hope of our salvation from the very perils of which 
it speaks. We can then see that our hope lies not in scientific progress 
nor in education per se nor in feverish attention to meretricious works, 
but in the God who was in Christ reconciling this infected world unto 
himself. In the midst of our need we shall catch a glimpse of our hope. 

And when these things begin to come to pass, then look up, 

and lift your heads, for your redemption draweth nigh. 


(Luke 21:28) 


Preaching and Eschatology 


by Joun E. Skociunp 


When we talk about eschatology and proclamation it is necessary 
to clear up one point at the beginning. We are not talking about the 
preaching of sermons on the Doctrine of Last Things. Such preaching, 
if it can be called that, only distorts the gospel. We may give 
theological lectures on eschatology, but we cannot preach upon it, 
for the simple reason that the end always implies the beginning. In 
relation to the gospel we cannot talk about events that can be cal- 
endared along a historical time table but only of Event. We have 
all preached in churches where a carved wooden plaque has stared 
us in the face from the back side of the pulpit with the words, “We 
would see Jesus.” While we may smile at the sentimental naivete in 
which such words can be misused, as if the preacher himself could 
become the revealer of Christ, they were never intended to mean 
that. What they meant were that every sermon must be a word about 
Jesus Christ, or even more explicitly every sermon must be the word 
of Jesus Christ. The gospel in its fullness must come through. The 
written word which has been proclaimed must become the revealed 
word. Preaching can never be centered in some part of the Christ 
event. It must be a manifestation of the whole Christ event. Thus, it 
would be better to call our discussion Preaching and Christology. 
But to make this shift does not for one moment withdraw our attention 
from the eschatological theme, for Christology and eschatology are 
inseparable. At least if we understand the New Testament at all we 
must know that “the good news of Jesus Christ,” has as its first words, 
“Repent for the kingdom of God is at hand,” and as its last, “Come, 
Lord Jesus!” 

Apocalyptic expectation did characterize the mood of many in the 
early church. These men looked to the clouds for the sudden return 
of Christ. They sought to read the signs and portents of the times 
to ascertain the hour of his coming. Yet as we look at the proclamation 
of the early church it is surprising to find in the face of all that 
has been made of that church’s apocalyptic temper that surprisingly 
little breath is wasted on telling the church or the world of the soon 
coming of the Lord. One can of course point to the “little apocalypses” 
of the Gospels, the “early” Paul of the Thessalonian correspondence, 
and the Book of Revelation. But these writings do not stand at the 
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center of the New Testament’s proclamation. When the early Christians 
preached, they had other things to talk about. They were far more 
concerned with fulfillment than prediction. Unlike the Old Testament 
prophets the men of the New Testament “had beheld the glory” and 
set about to tell the world about it. The eschaton had come. Had not 
their Lord said to them, “Blessed are the eyes which see what you 
see! For I tell you that many prophets and kings desired to see what 
you see, and did not see it, and to hear what you hear, and did not 
hear it” (Luke 10:23-24). The risen, exalted Lord stood for them as 
the fulfillment of the hope of Israel and the sign of the new age. The 
times of the End had begun. These were the last days in which the 
Holy Spirit had been poured out “upon all flesh”. With Christ his 
Church had already entered the New Age. They declared, “The stone 
which was rejected by the builders has become the head of the 
corner” (Acts 4:11; 1 Cor. 3:11). God’s holy temple was being 
built among men. Yet it remained unfinished. Only as he would come 
in his fullness at the end of the age would his temple be made complete. 

What they knew in Christ’s resurrection and exaltation was not the 
fullness of the Eschaton only its nature. They saw the church standing 
between two poles. It proclaimed: The End has come! The End has 
not come! The End which has come and the End which is coming 
are not two Ends, only the two poles of the one End. The repentance 
to which the children of men are called is for the kingdom which 
has been established amongst them and in their own time as well 
as the kingdom which comes at the end of their age. The gospel 
and the eschaton are one. The preaching of the early church main- 
tained this polar eschatology with remarkable steadfastness. The gospel 
which they preached was the good news of the kingdom which had 
come and is coming. To make this point clear let us examine the 
preaching of the early church. 


Sermon Outlines from the New Testament 


While no old envelopes or 3 by 5 cards of sermon outlines have 
come down to us to give an exact outline of New Testament preaching, 
when we sift through the Pauline Epistles, the sermons of the Book 
of Acts and I Peter, the following might well have been used by 
any one of them as they went about preaching the gospel: 

1. The New Age long foretold by the Prophets has come. 

2. Jesus Christ is the new Age (new humanity, new being). 

3. He was born of the seed of David; ie. to be identified with 

the highest and lowest of humanity. 
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. He was crucified to break the bonds of the present evil age 


and buried. 


. He rose the third day and was exalted to the right hand of 


God as God’s Son. 


. He will come at the end of the age to judge the living and the 


dead and to bring into the world full redemption: 


. He calls all men to “repent” and “believe the gospel” and receive 


“the promise of salvation” . . . that is; enter the new age. 


. The token of the reality of the new age is the presence of the 


Holy Spirit. 


Nowhere can this eschatological preaching of the early church be 
more plainly seen than in First Peter. This book which has its roots 
deep within Palestinian Christianity reflects as clearly as any New 
Testament material what the primitive church was talking about as 
it preached the good news of the kingdom of God. 


1. 


The new age has come: “By his great mercy we have been born 
anew to a living hope through the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
from the dead, and to an inheritance which is imperishable, 
undefiled and unfading” (1:3-4). 


. This is the age foretold by the prophets (1:10ff). 
. The moving power in the proclamation is the Holy Spirit. “The 


things which have now been announced to you by those who 
preached the good news to you through the Holy Spirit sent 
from heaven, things into which the angels long to look” (1:12). 


. The end of the times has already come in Jesus Christ. “He 


was destined before the foundation of the world but was made 
manifest at the end of the time for your sake” (1:20). 


. Men have moved from darkness to light. “You are a chosen 


race, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, God’s own people, that 
you may declare the wonderful deeds of him who called you 
out of darkness into his marvelous light” (2:9). 


. Judgment has already begun. “They stumble because they disobey 


the word” (2:8), and “the end is at hand” (4:7). This latter 
passage can be translated “the end has arrived.” The same verb 
is used as in Mark 1:15: “The kingdom of heaven is at hand.” 
It is quite clear that the perfect tense of the verb indicates that 
events have occurred in which it (the end) has already participated. 
The full revelation of Jesus Christ will come in “the last time” 
“Gird up your minds, be sober, set your hope fully upon the 
grace that is coming to you at the revelation of Jesus Christ” 
(1:13). Your inheritance is “guarded through faith for a salva- 
tion ready to be revealed in the last time mm elie) Vg 
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8. The new humanity has come by the preaching of the word of 
God. “You have been born and... through the living and 
abiding word of God . . . that word is the good news which 
was preached to you” (2:23-25). 

9. So the appeal: “Come to him, to that living stone, rejected by 
men but in God’s sight chosen and precious; and like living 
stones be yourselves built into a spiritual house, to be a holy 
priesthood, to offer spiritual sacrifices to God through Jesus 
Christ” (2:4—-5). 

Here, then, is the substance of New Testament preaching. It cannot 
be lifted outside of its eschatological framework. To preach the gospel 
meant to proclaim the good news of the kingdom, or to put it in 
other terms, to announce that the new age in Jesus Christ had dawned. 
The light of the message was already shining in the midst of men. The 
preachers called men to “Wake from sleep. For salvation is nearer 
to us now than when we first believed; the night is far gone, the 
day is at hand.” (Rom. 13:11-12). 


Contemporary Preaching and Eschatology 


A roaming through several recent issues of The Pulpit, which 
purposes to be “A Journal of Contemporary Preaching”, and without 
doubt the editor would add under his breath, “at its best” failed to 
reveal one single sermon that could by any stretch of homiletical 
imagination be said to be New Testament preaching as outlined above. 
The kerygmatic-eschatological thrust of the gospel proclamation simply 
could not be found. The sermons were clever, contemporary, and 
amply laced with Tennessee Williams, James Thurbur, Reinhold Niebuhr 
and Martin Luther King. The only eschatological note came not from 
the Bible but from the bomb scare stories. Certainly the sermons of 
The Pulpit are contemporary. They exhibit all the newness of a 
modern tile and chrome bathroom. They shine and sparkle from 
having been freshly dutch cleansed. Yet they do not have as do the 
sermons of the New Testament as their central reality the living 
Christ. They reflect the “Kulturismus” of the twentieth century— 
called by their publisher the “Christian Century”. 

Herein lies the real difference between modern preaching, at least 
that reflected for the most part in The Pulpit, and first century preaching. 
The preaching of the apostles reflected a radical discontinuity with their 
age. Jesus Christ had come. The new age had come to be. The preachers 
were its heralds. It stood in judgment against the old age, the age 
which had “crucified this Jesus”. While Christianity borrowed much 
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from its Jewish ancestry and accomodated itself in many ways to the 
Graeco-Roman world, in its essential faith it affirmed its radical dis- 
continuity. How else can the disparagement of Christ and the perse- 
cution of the Christians be accounted for? Christ crucified was “a 
stumbling block to Jews,” rank “foolishness to Greeks” and imperial 
insult to the Romans. Contemporary American preaching lacks com- 
pletely the eschatological dimension. Could this mean that it lacks 
Jesus Christ? For Christology and eschatology are inseparable—at least 
if we take the New Testament as our standard. 


In East Germany the eschatological and therefore the Christological 
stress has come back into preaching. Men like Martin Noth and 
Gunther Jacob as well as a host of others who are answering in 
their lives the question: How can Jesus Christ live in the midst of a 
totalitarian state? stand before their faithful though shrunken congre- 
gations and declare in words that have echoes of the first century 
that Jesus Christ is Lord of all. Bishop Noth concluded his most 
striking sermon on “Jesus Christ, the Light of the World” to the New 
Delhi Assembly with these words: 


“As the Light of the world Jesus comes very close to this 
world, and that means the world as it actually is. Darkness 
and light are not abstract concepts; their import is revealed 
in the concrete situation. Always and everywhere the world 
is under the domination of darkness, but this dominion 
assumes widely differing forms. The Christ of whom we bear 
witness does not confront these different forms of darkness 
with generalities. Christ speaks and acts in one way to the 
widow of Nain and in another to Zachaeus the publican and 
to Saul the Pharisee. He seeks out the darkness where it is 
to be found. Therefore, he is not the light of a race, a class, 
a culture or a period. The general term “world” must not 
mislead us into resting content with generalities. The Church 
is therefore called to re-examine its witness and its service, 
to see whether they are meeting the actual world. 

“That is why we must be seriously concerned about the 
problems of our deeply-changing world. The social revolutions, 
the technical development, the problem of war and peace, 
the fear and distress of countless people, call for the love 
and faith of those who know that God so loved this world 
that he gave his only begotten Son for it. Pious words are 
no substitute for expert efforts in this situation. But we must 
not misunderstand our task! The fact that Christ is the 
Light of the world does not mean that we Christians (unlike 
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Here we have preaching that clearly has a Christological-escha- 
tological dimension. The words which are spoken come from a church 


other people) have the solution for all these problems. We 
Christians have not been promised that we shall be the 
cleverest politicians, scientists, technicians or economists. We 
are not to start a competition between the Light of the world 
and the many other lights of the world. We can rely only 
on one thing: when Christians face the distress of the world 
in the name of Christ and in his love, then he sends his light, 
and the spell of sin—which binds both the wise and the 
foolish—is broken. How far the light will penetrate is in 
God’s hand. Where he awakens faith, hope and love, his 
life dispels the rule of darkness. This is the Light which is 
beyond human power, the Light of the God who has pity 
on the world in its sin and distress. This light has only one 
name: Jesus Christ. 

“If we understand this message aright, we remain sober. 
Until the Last Day there will be darkness in the world, and 
men will not overcome it. But we will not grow weary nor 
lose faith on that account. Since God in Christ has graciously 
condescended to turn to this world, the rays of his Day are 
falling upon it. The Kingdom of God is at hand. The night 
is far spent and the dawn is near. The One who brought this 
to pass, he and he alone can say: 


I am the Light of the world.” 


which understands that the Kingdom of God is at hand. 


Those who have worshipped with the Baptists in Russia invariably 
come back saying: “It must have been like that in the first century.” 
Could Karl Barth have been right when he said that the Church 
was better off behind the Iron Curtain than on the Western side of it? 


The Christological-Eschatological understanding of preaching will 
serve in our generation as it has always done to rescue preaching 
from a purely human exercise. It will make the following guarantees: 

Ie 

2. 

Sh 


4, 


Christological-Eschatological Preaching 


That preaching centers in the living reality of Jesus Christ. 
That the Word of God is a worldly word. 


That preaching will be witness in the New Testament sense of 


martyrdom. 
That the preaching event is the word of God. 


We shall comment on each of these terms. 
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1. Preaching centers in the living reality of Jesus Christ. 

The Apostle Paul understood preaching as proclaiming the living 
Christ. He knew the Christian life as in Christ. In writing to the 
Corinthians he said, “But thanks be to God, who in Christ always 
leads us in triumph, and through us spreads the fragrance of the 
knowledge of him everywhere. For we are the aroma of Christ to 
God among those who are being saved and among those who are 
perishing, to one a fragrance from death to death, to the other a 
fragrance from life to life. Who is sufficient for these things? For we 
are not, like so many, peddlers of God’s word; but as men of sincerity, 
as commissioned of God, in the sight of God we speak in Christ” 
C2* Cor e271 4-17). 

And again a bit further on he says, “For what we preach is not 
ourselves, but Jesus Christ as Lord, with ourselves as your servants 
for Jesus’ sake. For it is God who said, ‘Let light shine out of darkness,’ 
who has shone in our hearts to give the light of the knowledge of 
the glory of God in face of Christ” (2 Cor. 3:5(6). 

Paul in these words is really saying that in preaching the living 
Christ proclaims himself. Thus the sermon is not something that comes 
out of the preacher. It is not the result of some experience which he 
has had and which he now is relating as a superior experienced 
person to his congregation. Neither is it simplified theology or the 
attempt to make the Bible clear by making it into some sort of palatable 
pablum. Such preaching belongs in Paul’s category of “ourselves”, 
for it implies superior experience, wisdom or communication. In faith- 
ful preaching Jesus Christ as Lord makes himself known as the word 
is read and spoken in the congregation. 

While we cannot use our human words to describe God, God can 
use our words to make himself known. When our words are spoken 
faithfully, that is, within the framework of the Bible then God can 
use them. Then the written word becomes the proclaimed word and 
men come to know the revealed word. For when the word is faithfully 
proclaimed then God acts to make himself known. Such action is 
a continuation of the Christ-event, in which Christ is known as the 
one who has come and is coming and is even now at hand. He alone 
is the preacher. He it is who reveals himself. Only as he is seen as 
subject of the preaching act can he become its object. We do not 
speak about him save as he himself has spoken. 


2. The Word of God is a worldly word. 
We worry so much about the relevance of the Word of God or 
about communicating the gospel. We want to be sure that we use 
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the right techniques to make the gospel meaningful. So we try all 
sorts of gimmicks which are useful in our culture to sell soap or 
make learning easier. We dress up our sermons with the latest and 
brightest sayings and situations to try to get them across to the 
people. We may be getting the sermons across, but whether we are 
getting the Word of God across is quite another thing. We do all 
this for we thing that the word of God is essentially a religious word 
and not a worldly word. We think of the word of God as belonging 
to an otherworldly realm and needing to be by us translated into 
understandable twentieth century prose. How we have missed the main 
point of the gospel! Whatever else the word of God may be it is 
fundamentally a worldly word. The Incarnation makes this quite clear. 
The word became flesh and dwelt among us, right here in the world. 
Our job is not to make this event relevant, but to clear away all the 
irrelevant rubbish of our trying to be relevant that we heap up around 
the word because we do not understand that Christ is Lord of the 
world as well as of heaven. How we worry about ‘making the Bible 
relevant’. The Word of God is far more relevant than we could 
ever make it. How devastatingly relevant God’s word becomes when 
it is truly preached and heard! 

In so much of our preaching we put Jesus Christ up in the heavens, 
in some ideal realm, and call upon our people to seek to emulate 
him. He is seen as standing over against the world as either calling 
men out of the world or else to come and take his way and put it 
into the world. Dietrich Bonhoeffer characterizes such two sphere 
thinking as “the colossal obstacle” to the true preaching of the word. 
Such thinking he says is “in profound contradiction to the thought 
of the Bible . . . There are not two realities, but only one reality, 
and that is the reality of God, which has become manifest in Christ 
in the reality of the world. Sharing in Christ we stand at once in 
both the reality of God and the reality of the world. The reality 
of Christ comprises the reality of the world within itself. The world 
has not reality of its own, independently of the revelation of God in 
Christ. One is denying the revelation of God in Jesus Christ if one 
tries to be ‘Christian’ without seeing and recognizing the world in 
Christ” (Ethics, pp 63-64). 

What Bonhoeffer is here describing is nothing else than the Chris- 
tological-eschatological dimension. So long as this is central then preach- 
ing cannot help but be a worldly word. 

3. Preaching will be witness to the New Testament sence of martyrdom. 


The martyr was a witness (martyrs) who took so seriously the truth 
to which he testified that he was willing to die for it. The Christian 
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martyrs had been so caught up by the “event of Christ” that they 
could not even by threat of death and death itself be dissuaded from 
their commitment. They all said with the apostle, “For me to live 
is Christ . . . for me to die is gain.” The content of their message 
was not some body of truth needing explication by logic or example, 
but rather Christ himself. They knew “nothing . . . except Jesus 
Christ and him crucified.” They came in “weakness and with much 
fear and trembling.” Their speech was “not in plausible words of 
wisdom, but in demonstration of the spirit and power . . . the Spirit 
which searches everything, even the depths of God.” (1 Cor. 2:1ff). 
Such was their witness. In this very preaching they took up the dying 
of Christ. 


4. The Preaching event is the Word of God. 


When the sermon finds its center in the Christological-eschatological 
event and is faithfully proclaimed and faithfully heard then it becomes 
the word of God. Jesus Christ by means of the Holy Spirit takes 
the perfectly human words spoken by the preacher and catches them 
up in his self-revelation. When Paul was vindicating his witness to 
the Galatians he said, “For I would have you know, brethren, that 
the gospel which was preached by me is not man’s gospel. For I did 
not receive it from man, nor was I taught (that is, by Annanias or 
the other apostles), but it came through a revelation of Jesus Christ” 
(Gal. 1:11-12). 

While the words of Paul or any other apostle as well as those of 
a twentieth century preacher are perfectly human words and may 
be the everyday jargon of the market place they become when pro- 
claimed and heard faithfully the means by which the living Christ 
manifests himself. The preached word becomes the form by which 
the living Christ manifests himself. The word becomes flesh, ie., 
embodied and made visible, in the imperfect and very human words 
of the preacher. Such words have their roots in the Scriptures, for 
it is the written word that the history of the Christ Event is described. 
It is in that history that he first becomes embodied. The words of 
the Bible describe that history. Thus the sermon finds rootage in that 
history, but it does not fulfill its God-given role if it only retells that 
history. The preacher is not fundamentally a historian. But his roots 
are in history. By means of his preaching he tells the story (relates 
the events of Scripture) in such a way that these events through the 
Holy Spirit become to the believing congregation the living word of God. 

Thus the hearing in faith of the word of God is as central as its 
proclamation. The congregation as well as the preacher are involved 
in the act of faithfulness to the word of God. 
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Preaching Within the Congregation 


It is within the living church, that is, the church that lives in the 
eschaton, conscious of the new age which has come and the new 
age which is to come, the living Christ makes himself known. This 
knowledge is not the private property of the preacher, but belongs 
to the congregation as a whole. Therefore, preaching belongs to the 
congregation as a whole. 

The preacher and his fellows in the church together search the 
Scriptures. As the congregation and the preacher pour over a text 
that text begins to speak to them. Faithful study, exegesis, and prayer 
bring out the pattern of exposition which the text demands. It is this 
material which is taken by the preacher as the grist for his sermon. 
Such faithfulness in congregational preparation can then become the 
vehicle for the sermon . . . which when preached can become through 
the instrumentality of the Holy Spirit the proclaimed word of God 
or the renewal of the Christological-eschatological event. 
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The Shepherd and the Door 


JOHN 10:1-18 
A Sermon by Donnevy R. Harris 


In the ninth chapter of his gospel, John records that Jesus healed 
a man who had been blind from birth, and that this action aroused 
a great furor among the Scribes and Pharisees in the Synagogue. 
Instead of rejoicing over the good fortune of the man, the Pharisees 
denounced him and cast him out of the Synagogue. And so, as is 
so often the case in the gospel of John, the contrast is drawn between 
the blind man who saw, and the Pharisees who were blind. 


It is this experience that provides the setting for the parable, or 
better, the allegory of the Shepherd. In a sense, Jesus is offering a 
commentary upon the situation, contrasting the true Shepherd with 
the Pharisees who were the robbers and hirelings, that have either 
no care for the sheep or attempt to steal and murder and destroy them. 


The parable which Jesus used is fairly simple in its content. It 
pictures the courtyard of a house, surrounded by a wall through which 
there is but a single entrance. The sheep are kept in the courtyard 
at night and the gatekeeper will allow only the shepherd in at the 
gate. Thieves and robbers must climb over the wall to steal the 
sheep. Moreover, the relationship between the sheep and the shepherd 
is of such a close nature that the sheep know the sounds of the 
shepherd’s voice and will respond only to him. On the other hand, 
if a stranger approaches, the sheep are thrown into a panic and flee 
in terror. 

Now, the picture, thus drawn, seems to be very clear and under- 
standable. And yet, such an analysis of the contents of the parable 
really does not do justice to the point on which the emphasis is 
most firmly laid. The primary purpose of the Gospel of John is to 
lay forth the claims of Jesus as the Redeeming Son of God, and if 
the parable is to be properly understood, it must be seen in that 
light. The shepherd is not just a figure in the parable—he is the figure. 

This point is emphasized in the interpretation of the parable in 
which Jesus uses two very striking and vivid statements. In the ninth 
verse, he says, “I am the door”, and in the eleventh verse, he says, 
“I am the good shepherd”. To any grammatical fanatics, such mixing 
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of metaphors may seem more than a little confusing. Yet we need 
not be too surprised at this, for when “strong emotions and mighty 
truth struggle for utterance” such is often the case. Shakespeare makes 
the Prince of Denmark speak.of “taking up arms against a sea of 
trouble”. When great thoughts are crying for expression, words tumble 
from one strong image to another. 

Yet, let no one suppose, that there is no unity between these 
statements for there is—the unity of Christ, himself. These two state- 
ments—which, in so many ways seem so very different and which 
by themselves would either one make an excellent text for a sermon— 
when taken together reveal a new depth and uniqueness to the char- 
acter of Christ. I would like you to think of these two statements as 
opposite sides of the same coin. The one side—the good shepherd— 
reveals the divine initiative of God, while the other—the door—treveals 
the human response. Although both of these sides present a truth, 
it is when they are seen together that the real glory of Christ 
becomes evident. 


I. The Good Shepherd. 


Jesus said, “I am the good shepherd”. This image means several 
things for us. It means that the shepherd must first come to the 
sheep before there can be any response on the part of the sheep. 
In verse 2, “he who enters by the door is the shepherd of the sheep”, 
or in verse 10, “I came that they may have life”. One thing is 
certain, the sheep can never leave the fold and seek a shepherd 
on their own. The thought of such a thing conjures up a rather 
ludicrous picture of a group of sheep interviewing applicants for the 
job of shepherd. The relationship between the shepherd and the 
sheep depends entirely upon the initiative of the shepherd. 

And yet, how often we would deny this. In our pride we imagine 
that in some manner we have honored God by choosing him for 
ourselves. We conclude that through the exercise of this mysterious 
quality called faith we can somehow manipulate God and control Him. 
The young Lutheran minister, Martin Marty, has made some pertinent 
remarks about this in his book The New Shape of American Religion. 
He speaks of the manageable, cozy God that Americans have manu- 
factured for themselves and says that generalized peddlers have “re- 
designed God for mass consumption”. It is the message of this 
parable that it is God who first comes to man—that salvation is 
not something that we justly demand as our due, but rather some- 
thing that we humbly accept as a gift, made possible only by God’s 
mercy and love. 
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As the poet said: 


I sought the Lord, and afterward I knew 

He moved my soul to seek Him, seeking me; 
It was not I that found, O Saviour true, 

No, I was found of Thee. 


Secondly, this affirmation of Christ means for us that Christ, the 
Good Shepherd, knows his sheep and loves them. How often this 
is repeated throughout the parable. In verse three, “he calls his own 
sheep by name and leads them out”, or again in verse fourteen, “I 
am the good shepherd; I know my own and my own know me.” The 
sheep are not just one of an indeterminate flock to him, but individually 
known and individually precious. 


There is something terrifying about this—about the knowledge that 
God knows us for what we are. It means that we cannot hide from 
God. We may try, as did Judas, to disguise the treachery of our 
betrayal behind the mask of a kiss, but we cannot succeed. We may 
try, as did Adam, to hide the nakedness of our sinful selves, but 
we cannot succeed. We may try, as did Jonah, to escape from God’s 
ever searching eyes by fleeing from His presence, only to find the 
truth in the words of the Psalmist, “Whither shall I go from Thy 
Spirit? or whither shall I flee from Thy presence? If I ascend into 
heaven, Thou art there. If I make my bed in Hell, Thou art there.” 


Yes, this is a terrifying thought. Yet it is also a thought that brings 
us hope, for the same eye that looks upon us, painfully aware of 
our sinfulness, is also aware of our infirmities and our needs, and 
because he knows us altogether, loves us better than we can possibly 
know. Yes, the good shepherd knows his sheep. Even when they do 
not know themselves, when they are not at all sure that such wandering 
creatures as they can really belong to a flock from which they so 
often stray, still Christ says, “I know my own”. And that is what 
supremely matters. 

Then finally, this affirmation, “I am the good shepherd” tells us 
of the faithfulness of Christ. The hireling when he sees the approach- 
ing wolf, leaves the sheep and flees. Not so with the shepherd. He is 
willing even to lay down his life for the sheep—not because they 
are deserving, but because he loves them. And in this we find the 
culmination of God’s act in Christ. Here the divine initiative of God 
in Christ reaches its climax. As Paul said, “God shows his love 
for us in that while we were yet sinners Christ died for us.” (Romans 
5:8) What greater love could there be than this? 
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Il. The Door 


But Christ also said, “I am the door”. If the words “I am the 
good shepherd” indicate the divine initiative in Christ, “I am the 
door” reveals human response. A door is something that must be 
entered, for obviously the door cannot come to us. In order for a 
door to fulfill its function, we must exert some effort on our part. 
And, the door must be entered by us, for certainly no one else 
can enter in for us. 


The door, then, is something that indicates choice. We may enter 
or we may refuse to enter as do the thieves and robbers. But if we 
would be within the fold, where safety and freedom lie, then we 
must make the choice and enter by the door. 


Yet notice, verse 2 says that the shepherd must enter by the door. 
It is here that the metaphors seem to be most confused, and yet, 
it is precisely here that the uniqueness of Christ’s character begins to 
come into focus. For the Good Shepherd—the culmination of God’s 
initiative towards: the world—is also the perfect example of human 
response and obedience. Jesus emphasizes this again in verse 18 
when he says, “No one takes it (my life) from me, I lay it down 
of my own accord.” 


Jesus saw his whole life as an act of obedience to God. God had 
given him a task to do and he was prepared to carry that task to 
its completion, no matter what consequences it involved. Jesus was 
God’s act toward man, and as such, he had a unique relationship 
to God. We describe that relationship by saying that he was the 
Son of God. But as William Barclay points out, “That relationship 
did not give him the right to do what he liked; it depended on the 
fact that, cost what it may, he always did what God liked.” Christ 
responded to his Father’s will with complete obedience. 


But now we are getting to the very heart of the parable. For John 
is saying that this Jesus of Nazareth is, at one time, God’s supreme 
act of redemption towards man and also man’s fullest response of 
obedience to God. In reality this is the Incarnation. 


How can such a thing be? I can testify to it, but I can not explain 
it. When my oldest brother met with his ordination council, he was 
asked, ““How would you explain the Trinity to a six year old child?” 
How could he explain the Trinity to a six year old child? Nor can I 
explain to you the mystery of the Incarnation. If I could, I would 
be able to explain God, and what kind of a God would it be who 
could be encompassed by our finite minds? 
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And yet, it is the truth of this affirmation that enables Christ to 
become the door for us. It is as Christ reveals to us the love and 
mercy and justice of God that we are impelled to come to God. 
It is as Christ reveals to us that the response to such love is obedience 
to God that we are empowered to come to God. Sonship for Christ 
and sonship for us can never be based on anything except radical 
obedience. 


There is a door for us to enter. And what lies on the other side? 
For one thing there is freedom. Verse 9 says, “If any man will enter 
by me, he will be saved and go in and out and find pasture.” There 
is the freedom that comes from the realization that since I am 
accepted by God, neither my successes nor my failures are of ultimate 
significance. There is also the freedom to develop fully as a person 
as we realize that we need no longer try to mold ourselves according 
to the standards of the world. 


But let us resist the temptation to make Christianity into a do-it- 
yourself course in psychotherapy. Through the door is also the hope 
of life—abundant life that begins here and now but continues on 
through the end of the age. With Paul we can say, “I am persuaded 
that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor things 
present nor things to come, nor powers, nor height, nor depth, nor 
anything else in all creation will be able to separate us from the 
love of God in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 

There is a door and there is a shepherd. By the one we are 
shown God’s love for man. By the other we are shown that we 
must respond in obedience. Christ can be our Shepherd, but first 
he must be our door. 
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January 8 Classes resume at 8:30 A. M. 
22-25 Autumn Semester Examinations 
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12. Good Friday. No classes held 
13-22 Spring Recess, Convocation, and Alumni Week 
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May 6-10 Reading Week 
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Telfer, Walter A., B.A., S.7.B., Minister of United Congregational Church 
of Irondequoit, Lecturer in United Church of Christ Polity 


VUSTUIUNG PROFESS GR 


Ramsey, Ian Thomas, M.A., Professor of the Philosophy of the Chris- 
tian Religion, University of Oxford and Canon Theological of 
Leicester Cathedral, Visiting Professor of the Philosophy of 
Religion 


Not IN ACTIVE SERVICE 


Baker, Oren Huling, PH.B., B.D., D.D., PH.D., Dean Emeritus and Albert 
W. Beaven Professor Emeritus of Pastoral Theology 


Ewell, Glenn Blackmer, M.A., B.D., D.D., Dean Emeritus of Administra- 
tion and Registrar, Lecturer Emeritus on the Country Church 
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Lehmann, Gustav Adolf, B.A., M.MUS., MUS.D., Charles Pratt Professor 
Emeritus of Public Speaking and Church Music 


Parsons, Ernest William, M.A., B.D., PH.D., D.D., Professor Emeritus of 
New Testament Interpretation 


Saunders, Wilbour Eddy, B.A., M.A., ED.D., D.D., LL.D., L.H.D., LITT.D., 
President Emeritus 


Willkens, Fred Herman, B.S., B.D., M.PD., PH.D., John J. Joslin Professor 
Emeritus of Religious Education 


DEG Lt) RER»ON THESAY ER HOUN DATION 
EO Rat?) 6 3 


Mays, Benjamin E., PH.D., L.H.D., President, Morehouse College, 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Peo EUR PRON THE KAUSCHENB US CH 
POUN DA ELONSEO Rao 6 3 


Marty, Dr. Martin E., Associate Editor, The Christian Century, 
Minister of the Church of the Holy Spirit, Elk Grove Village, 
Illinois 


CODMVO CATION CHAPLAIN 


Marney, Dr. Carlyle, Pastor, Myers Park Baptist Church, Charlotte, 
North Carolina 


ALUMNI ORATOR 


Madsen, Dr. Paul Otto, Associate Executive Secretary of the American 
Baptist Home Mission Societies 


DAHDPE ER G]LECUURER, «1962 


Hazelton, Roger, M.A., B.D., PH.D., D.D., Dean of the Graduate School 
of Theology, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 


ADMINISTRATIVE PERSONNEL 


Bartlett, Gene E., President 
Froyd, Milton C., Dean 


Gale, Horace E., Treasurer 


STAFF PERSONNEL 


Anderson, Mrs. Einar T., Administrative Associate, Field Education 
Anderson, Mrs. Ruth M., Assistant to the Treasurer 
Bishop, Mrs. Laurence F., Secretary to the Faculty 


Benkwit, Mrs. Arthur O., Alumni Records Secretary and Secretary to 
Dr. Davison 


Braack, Edith L., Secretary to the Dean 
Davison, William F., Director of Field Services 
Eads, Robert H., Director of Field Education 
Ewell, Marjorie A., Secretary to the President 


Hicks, Mrs. Kenneth W., Secretary, Colgate Rochester Development 
Program 


Jackman, Mrs. William E., Secretary, Department of Field Education 
Keaton, Theodore A., Associate Director of Development 

Lehmann, Mrs. Gustav A., House Director 

Lilly, Mrs. L. Earland, Office Secretary 

Mottshaw, Raymond, Landscape Consultant 

Pfaff, Bioren R., Director of Development 

Powell, Roger K., Registrar 

Quetschenbach, Fred J., Superintendent of Grounds and Buildings 
Rinck, Suzamne G., Associate Director of Field Services 


Schied, Mrs. John R., Secretary to Mr. Pfaff 
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Scruggs, Mrs. Sara, Director of Food Service 
Trost, Theodore L., Librarian 


Wickins, Mrs. John A., Faculty Secretary 


Woodworth, Marcia J., Admissions Secretary 


ISTBRA RY: 
Trost, Theodore L., Librarian 


Carson, Mrs. Ronald A., Student Assistant 
Conderman, Mrs. Charles F., Secretary 
Cook, Etta M., Assistant 

Lussow, Eleanor M., Reference Librarian 


Moss, Mrs. T. Willmont, Catalogue Librarian 
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THE SCHOOL AND ITS PURPOSE 


Colgate Rochester Divinity School was organized in 1928, authorized 
by the Board of Regents of the University of the State of New York. 
It is a fully accredited seminary as registered with the American Asso- 
ciation of Theological Schools. This School is a product of the union 
of two institutions—the Colgate Theological Seminary, founded in 1817, 
and the Rochester Theological Seminary, founded in 1850. Thus the 
present institution, through its Colgate tradition, becomes one of the 
oldest theological schools in America. In addition, in 1961, the re- 
sources and purpose of the Baptist Missionary Training School in Chi- 
cago, founded in 1881, were added to the Divinity School, providing 
a program of graduate training, especially for women, in varied fields. 


Not only does this tradition go back into the earliest roots of Amer- 
ican theological education, but virtually from the very beginning this 
tradition has been characterized by a spirit of open inquiry, an em- 
phasis upon serious intellectual discipline in relation to biblical and 
theological subject-matter, and a responsible involvement in the life 
of the Church and the world on the part of both faculty and students. 


The main thrust of Colgate Rochester is upon the need and concern 
of the whole Church. The school has its roots in the Baptist denomina- 
tion. The fact of its prior focus upon the concern of the whole Church 
does not imply that its responsibility is any less for that branch of the 
Church to which it is most closely related. To the contrary, it means 
that this responsibility must be taken more seriously than ever, but 
with the kind of seriousness in which it becomes clear that responsibility 
for the part can be fulfilled only to the extent that it is done in faithful- 
ness to the prior claim of the whole. This means that the needs of 
students headed for the ministry of other branches of the Church must 
be taken with equal seriousness. The assumption underlying this whole 
principle is that the ecumenical issue can best be approached not from 


without but from within existing denominational structures 
at the strategic point of the training of their ministry. 


and that 


This concern on the part of the Divinity School for the whole Church 
is reflected in its freedom to draw upon the whole Church for its faculty, 
without restriction as to denominational affiliation. It is also free to 
make its contribution to the whole Church through a policy of admitting 
students who are headed for the ministry of the major Protestant com- 


munions. All students have equal access to the resources of the Divinity 
School. 


The faculty and trustees have grappled extensively with the issue of 
the grounds and goals of the theological enterprise at Colgate Rochester. 
Following are some of the basic assumptions upon which these bodies 
stand in substantial agreement, assumptions that in significant ways 
define the boundaries of the school, determine its direction, and shape 
its program: 


1. Colgate Rochester should maintain the values of a relatively small 
school, in order that it may concentrate its teaching resources on a high 
grade, carefully selected student body. 


2. The kind of education envisaged will require a more than nor- 
mally large faculty, this being essential to a teaching goal that is rigorous 
in scholarship, intensive in focus, and ultimately personal in nature. 


3. The school should have as its primary objective the needs and 
concerns of the whole Church. The central place of this ecumenical ob- 
jective is based upon the conviction that only to the extent that this is 
so can the school serve best the needs of that branch of the Church to 
which it is most closely related. 


4. The major educational focus of the school should be upon training 
for the parish ministry, with other areas of specialization embraced only 
to the extent that faculty resources and budgetary provisions make them 
possible without threat to the school’s central purpose. 


5. With this focus upon the parish ministry, the school has in mind 
a particular kind of ministry—the scholarly pastor, the man of faith who 
is at the same time a man of intellectual excellence. 


6. This image of the man of scholarship, as well as a man of faith, 
points to the necessity for making provision for a program of continuing 
study beyond the B.D. degree. This must take several forms. One 
form lies in a particular design for a Th.M. program; another, in various 
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provisions for advanced study that need not necessarily be related to a 
degree objective. 


7. The nature of theological study as we understand it is such that it 
must be carried on not in isolation from the culture but in a living en- 
counter with it, at the same time recognizing that the ulimate ground 
of such study is not to be found within the culture. 


8. The subject-matter of theological study is ultimately personal in 
nature. By personal we do not mean private or individual. The nature 
of the Christian faith is such that, for the minister in particular, it in- 
volves, on the one hand, a forthright encounter with a body of subject- 
matter and an intellectual mastery of it; but, on the other hand, it 
involves the kind of encounter that embraces the student as a person 
and eventually requires of him a Yes or No response. 


Here are some of the basic assumptions that lie in the background of 
the formulation of the goals of the school and its educational program. 
It is recognized that none of them stands alone. All ultimately stem 
from an understanding of the gospel that is given us and particularly 
as this gospel relates to the Church and its mission in the modern world. 
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CONDITIONS OF RESIDENCE 
AND GRADUATION 


ADMISSION 


The Divinity School admits men and women of Christian character 
and approved educational attainment from any Christian denomination. 


Blanks upon which application for admission should be made may be 
secured from the Dean on request. Each application will be judged 
upon its merits, and the School reserves the right to refuse any applica- 
tion without expressed reason. The documents listed below are required 
as a part of the application for admission to the B.D. program. Docu- 
ments from foreign institutions should be accompanied by a translation 
into English. 


(a) A statement of Christian experience and personal history. 


(b) A transcript of all academic work above high school grade show- 
ing at least ninety (90) semester hours of arts and science courses, and 
including a certificate of college graduation. 


(c) A license to preach or other form of endorsement from some re- 
sponsible ecclesiastical body. 


(d) Certificates of good character from five persons, including the 
college dean and two professors. 


(e) In case of a transfer from another theological school a transcript 
of completed courses and a statement of honorable dismissal from that 
school. 


(f) Two small unmounted photographs. 


Colgate Rochester Divinity School urges upon all who are contem- 
plating theological training the importance of proper breadth and bal- 
ance in their college preparation. The student’s college training should 
result in an ability to use English correctly, and to think clearly; it 
should acquaint him with the world of nature as well as with the world 
of men and ideas in which he lives; and it should result in a genuine 
sense of achievement on his part. 


The Divinity School strongly recommends that among the total num- 
ber of semester hours required in order to achieve college graduation, 
the following should be included as a minimum: 
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English Composition and Literature, 12-18 semester hours. 


Philosophy, a course in either Introduction to Philosophy or the 
History of Philosophy, and a course in either Ethics or Logic. 


General History, 6—9 semester hours. 
Psychology, 6 semester hours. 
Foreign Languages, reading ability in at least one. 


Natural Science, one course in Physical and one in Biological 
Science. 


The Social Sciences, courses in Economics, Sociology, Government, 
Social Psychology, Education, 9-18 hours. 


Religion, 6-9 hours. 


College transcripts of applicants will be reviewed with the foregoing 
recommendation in mind. The Faculty of the Divinity School reserves 
the right to prescribe additional work in any of the above subjects to 
entering students whose preparation in the same is markedly deficient. 


Any applicant who has completed one or more years of the regular 
course in an approved theological seminary and who brings a certificate 
of credits and of honorable dismissal will be admitted with advanced 
standing. Specific details regarding transfer credit will be worked out 
in conference after arrival on campus. 


All entering students pay a matriculation fee of five dollars ($5.00). 


Further information and application forms may be secured by writing 
Dr. Milton C. Froyd, Dean, 1100 South Goodman Street, Rochester 20, 
New York. 


THE BACHELORS OF DIVINITY -DEGRES 


This Divinity School requires at least 94 semester hours of resident 
graduate study for graduation, 46 of these hours being prescribed, 
and 48 hours being elective. The prescribed courses are those con- 
sidered by the Faculty to be basic both in content and method. Theo- 
logical courses previously offered as a part of the requirements for 
a degree already received will not be credited toward a degree from 
this School. For schedule of hours see pages 26, 27. No student 
will be recommended for graduation unless all institutional bills have 
been paid, and his record with the Library has been cleared. 

In calculating the requirements for graduation, the following schedule 
will be used: 
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(1) A credit hour is one class hour of instruction or one field educa- 
tion hour per week for the period of a semester. 

(2) Students who contemplate completing the course in three years 
will carry an academic load of sixteen hours per week during the first 
two years. Credit of two hours will be given for field education during 
the first year and two hours during the second year. During the third 
year such students will carry an academic load of fifteen hours per 
week. No credit will be given for field education in the third year. 

(3) All students serving as pastors of churches are required to ex- 
tend their course to four years. Such students will have a class load 
of ten to thirteen hours for the first two years. During the third and 
fourth year students on this plan will have an academic schedule of 
twelve hours without credit for field education. 

Also, it is a policy of the Faculty that those pursuing the B.D. 
program in three years must limit outside employment of all kinds 
to 20 hours a week. Outside employment beyond 20 hours a week 
may jeopardize academic performance and a student so engaged will 
be required to go on the 4-year plan. 

(4) All of the above schedules are considered by the Divinity School 
to be full-time schedules. 

(5) While actual credit hours for field education are not assigned, 
except as indicated above, every student is expected to engage in field 
education throughout his entire course. His performance in this respon- 
sibility is appraised by the Faculty and satisfactory attainment is a part 
of the requirement for graduation. Failure to achieve this result may 
lead to the withholding of the degree, even though all academic courses 
have been passed. 

At the conclusion of the work of the First Year the Faculty will pass 
upon the general professional promise of the members of each class. 

When the courses of the First and Second Years have been satis- 
factorily completed, the Faculty will by vote advance such students as 
have shown worthiness, and 
promise of ability in religious 
leadership to candidacy for the 
degree of Bachelor of Divinity. 
Those so approved may pursue 
the courses of the Third Year. 


In the courses required for 
graduation the candidate must 
have maintained an average 
standing of not less than 
seventy-five per cent. 
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Every candidate for the degree of Bachelor of Divinity must satisfy 
the Faculty that he has access to the resources of scholarship and is 
familiar with its methods, by furnishing proof that he has done satis- 
factory work either in the Hebrew language, or in New Testament 
Greek, or in a modern language other than his native tongue, or by 
demonstrating his acquaintance with scientific, philosophical or histor- 
ical method. 

The degree of Bachelor of Divinity will be conferred at the close of 
the Third Year or Fourth Year upon all students who have met the 
requirements. The graduation fee of $15.00 includes the cost of an 
academic hood. 

Graduates of former years who completed their course during the 
period when the Bachelor of Divinity Degree was not conferred at the 
end of the required period of three years may apply to the Faculty for 
consideration as candidates for the degree on the same basis as students 
who are now receiving it. 

In order to become eligible for the degree, former students of other 
approved institutions ordinarily will be required to complete a minimum 
of two years of controlled work in residence in addition to the above 
requirements. 

The annual catalog will publish the names of all who shall have 
received the degree within the year. 


B.D. witH A MINOR IN CHURCH MuSsIC 


To meet the needs of those who want a B.D. degree with an 
emphasis on church music for the purpose of a dual ministry, a minor 
is offered within the degree program. 

Those wishing to major in church music should apply to the grad- 
uate program at the Eastman School of Music of the University of 
Rochester. 

Prerequisites for the B.D. degree with a minor in church music 
are: (a) a baccalaureate degree with a major in music; (b) the applied 
music field within this undergraduate program should be in organ 
or voice. 

The specialized part of the B.D. program will provide for fifteen 
hours in the field of music to constitute the minor, which will be 
distributed over three fields: (1) History and literature of sacred 
music, 5 hours; (2) Theory, 4 hours; (3) Applied music, 6 hours. 
This course work will constitute part of the elective portion of the 
usual B.D. work. Twelve of the hours in music will be given on the 
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graduate level at the Eastman School of Music. More specific infor- 
mation is given under Division E in the Description of Courses. 


GRADUATE PROFESSTONAL “DEGREE 
PROGRAMS FOR WOMEN 


A new program of graduate education for women, though not ex- 
clusively for women, was begun in September 1962. As a result 
of the merging of the Baptist Missionary Training School, Chicago, 
Illinois, with Colgate Rochester, the combined resources of the two 
institutions make possible an advanced program of schooling in Christian 
education that is more intensive and at the same time more personal 
and flexible than is normally available. 

A minimum of one year resident study will be required for any 
transfer student who seeks the degree. 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 


Following are the distinctive features of this program: 1) a carefully 
selected body of qualified students; 2) a strong emphasis upon founda- 
tions for understanding the Christian faith, which draws upon the teach- 
ing resources of the entire Divinity School faculty; 3) close faculty- 
student relationships made possible by a restricted enrollment; 4) 
provision for individual attention in relating theory to practice in the 
development of professional competence; 5) an intensive program of 
supervised field education under trained and professionally engaged 
counselors; 6) an environment supportive of personal, intellectual, and 
spiritual growth. 


PURPOSE 


The purpose of this program is not the training of technicians but 
the equipping of persons with maturity in understanding the Christian 
faith and skill in ability to give witness to the meaning of this faith 
in whatever specialized area of ministry to which the student will sub- 
sequently be committed. This calls for a firm foundation in the basic 
biblical and theological studies. It also calls for the development of 
professional competence in some specialized field—competence that in- 
volves both the mastery of theoretical subject matter and the discipline 
of practical skills. 


AREAS OF SPECIALIZATION 


There is pressing need for leadership of quality at virtually every 
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level in the life of the church as it confronts the world. Especially 
urgent is the demand for personnel equipped with the knowledge, skill, 
and resourcefulness required for the church to break fresh ground in 
meeting critical points of need—the complex demands of the inner city, 
the challenge of the campus ministry in the face of swelling college 
enrollments, the world-wide developments begging for teachers in non- 
Western countries, the acute educational problem posed by modern 
culture in the educational task of the local church. Also more and more 
denominations are opening doors for women in the parish ministry. 
The resources of the Divinity School, in combination with the resources 
of the University of Rochester, the Eastman School of Music, and the 
churches and social agencies of the Rochester area, offer unique oppor- 
tunity for specialized training in these and other areas of need. 


WHAT THIS PROGRAM INVOLVES 


1. A two-year program leading to a Master’s degree in religion. 


Designed for leadership in such areas of specialization as the inner 
city parish, Christian centers, the ministry of education in the local 
church. The curriculum, distributed over the two-year period, calls 
for a total of 61 credit hours. A minimum of one year resident study 
will be required for any transfer student who seeks the degree. It is 
drawn according to the following pattern: 


Prescribed core curriculum: Old Testament, 4 hours; New Testament, 
7 hours; Theology and Philosophy of Religion, 11 hours; Church His- 
tory, 4 hours; Christianity and Social Ethics, 4 hours; Practicum, 1 
hour. Total, 31 hours. 


Elective area of specialization: Includes such foundational courses 
as Religion and Personality, The Ministry of Christian Education, and 
a minimum of three additional courses related to a specified field and 
scheduled in consultation with 
a faculty advisory committee. 
Total, 15 hours. 


An additional — three-hour 
elective may be taken in con- 
junction with the core curric- 
ulum or with the area of spe- 
cialization. 
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Professional theory and practice: Three credit hours per semester 
for three semesters. Begins the second semester of the first year, when 
students will be appointed to “apprenticeship” under a professionally 
trained supervisor in a church or social agency. This phase of the 
curriculum, more commonly known as field education, will approach 
simultaneously the operational and the theoretical aspects of profes- 
sional practice. On the one hand, it will involve observation, graded 
experience in professional responsibility, personal and group confer- 
ences. On the other hand, it will involve an integrated program of 
reading and seminars for the purpose of assuring a living relationship 
between theory and practice. Content and procedure will be deter- 
mined by the nature of the field responsibility to which the student is 
assigned and the student’s professional goal. Total, 9 hours. 


Thesis project: The thesis, related to a specific field education project, 
calls for a bringing together of the various disciplines that comprise 
the Master’s program—the biblical, theological, and behavioral—into 
a single focus. The thesis will be prepared under the guidance of two 
faculty counselors. It will terminate in an oral examination of its con- 
tents and implications. Total, 3 hours. 


2. A two-year program leading to the degree, Master of Arts in Edu- 
cation. 

A program developed in collaboration with the University of Roches- 
ter and leading to a degree offered by the University. It is designed 
for those whose vocational goal is teaching on the elementary or sec- 
ondary level in non-Western cultures. Admission to this program re- 
quires approval of the Mission Board to which the student expects to 
become related. The content of the program is about evenly dis- 
tributed between courses taken at the Divinity School and courses 
taken in the Graduate School of Education and the Division of non- 
Western Cultures at the University. Detailed information concerning 
the program and costs may be obtained by writing the Office of Admis- 
sions of the Divinity School. 


3. A three-year program leading to the degree, Bachelor of Divinity. 


A program drawn to the requirements of those who are looking 
toward a ministry to students on college campuses or in churches min- 
istering to college communities. Its primary focus is upon the biblical, 
historical and theological disciplines essential to meaningful encounter 
within the academic situation. The Master’s program is so designed 
that it is possible for a student to shift after the first year to a B.D. 
program without loss of credit. 
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The regular B.D. program is open to women seeking to enter the or- 
dained ministry among those denominations for which such provision 
is now authorized. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 


Admission to the Graduate Professional Programs for women follows 
in general the same requirements as for admission to the regular B.D. 
program of the Divinity School. It is important that the applicant 
should have a college record that demonstrates competence to pursue 
studies on the graduate level. A genuine sense of Christian purpose, 
maturity of personality, and evidence of leadership promise—these are 
no less essential. 


CosTs AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


The total cost for a single student, inclusive of tuition, room, meals, 
and books, is approximately $1,200 per year. 

The program as outlined above is an intensive one. This is par- 
ticularly true of the two-year Master’s program. This program pre- 
supposes the full-time engagement of the student in the educational 
task, leaving little opportunity for remunerative employment on the 
side. Where students are dependent upon their own resources, or 
where resources from summer earnings or family support must be sup- 
plemented, scholarships up to $1,000 are available. After the first 


year, some stipend from field education appointments may be antici- 
pated. 


DEE DEGREES OB eMAS T ERs O Red Hi@He OiGiy 


This degree is offered for the purpose of encouraging a limited number 
of qualified students to pursue graduate studies, and its bestowal is 


intended to be a distinct recognition of professional competence within 
the chosen field: 


The conditions for admission to a course of study looking to this 
degree include: 


1. Graduation from this Divinity School with the degree of Bachelor 
of Divinity, or graduation with equivalent rank from some other accred- 


ited theological institution, the presentation of a record or a certificate 
of satisfactory proficiency in earlier studies, the passing of such pre- 
liminary examinations as the Committee on Graduate Studies may pre- 
scribe. 


2. In those fields in which a working knowledge of languages, other 
than English, is necessary to the successful pursuit of his studies, a 
student shall be required to demonstrate his competence in the languages 
prior to admission to the course of study. 


3. A further condition of admission to the course of study shall be a 
comprehensive statement of the proposed work, developed in consulta- 
tion with the professor in the field, and approved by the Committee on 
Graduate Studies and by the Faculty. 


4. The student shall be admitted to candidacy for the degree when 
the subject of his thesis has been approved. The subject of the thesis 
is to be selected in consultation with the professors in charge of his 
work. It must be selected not later than a semester and a half before 
the date of the commencement when the degree is to be conferred. 


5. During his course of study, the candidate must pass such exam- 
inations as his instructors may provide. He must also pass a final oral 
examination on the entire field of his graduate studies, including his 
thesis, to be conducted by the professors in charge and a representative 
of the Committee on Graduate Studies. To cover cost of diploma and 
hood, a graduation fee of $35.00 is charged. 


6. The period of graduate study for the degree of Master of Theology 
shall be not less than one academic year of full-time residence. In case 
the work is not completed in one year, the term of residence may be 
extended to not more than three years. 


RELATED WORK IN 
THE UNIVERSTIYVCOP ROCHESTER 


Sacred Music: Colgate Rochester collaborates with the Eastman 
School of Music of the University of Rochester in a graduate program 
of sacred music. This is arranged under a joint appointment of Dr. M. 
Alfred Bichsel who heads the department of sacred music at Colgate 
Rochester and the newly-organized graduate program in sacred music 
at the Eastman School. The latter program leads to the master’s and 
doctoral degrees. The resources of the Divinity School will be com- 
bined with those of the Eastman School in the offering of these degrees. 


Other graduate work at the University: The Divinity School has 
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entered into relations with the University of Rochester whereby prop- 
erly-qualified Divinity School students may work for a post-graduate 
degree at the University. This may be done in a number of fields. 
Requirements for the degree shall be determined in each case by the 
appropriate officer of the University and in consultation with the Dean 
of the Divinity School. A limited amount of scholarship assistance 1s 
available for such study. 


Resources of the University in a number of fields may be drawn upon 
to supplement and enrich certain areas of concentration within the B.D. 
program at the Divinity School. Up to 15 credit hours from the Uni- 
versity offerings might be applied toward the Divinity degree. 


CLINICAL TRAINING 


The Council for Clinical Training, Inc., of which this seminary is 
a member, has been concerned for over thirty years about the ministry 
of pastoral care to persons in crisis situations. The training program 
of the Council is conducted by accredited Chaplain Supervisors in 
Accredited institutions such as mental hospitals, general hospitals, 
penal and correctional institutions, clinics, and research centers, and 
parishes. 


The program focuses upon the dynamic, interpersonal meaning of 
the student’s relationship with troubled persons as he seeks to minister 
to them in the context of his pastoral role. 


The program speaks to people in an existential situation which must 
be experienced by the student in a face to face learning process. 


Finally, the program seeks to make clear in understanding and prac- 
tice the resources, methods and meanings of religion as expressed 
through pastoral care. 


This seminary offers this training as an elective, worth 6 hours credit 
toward graduation. Provision is also made for 3 hours credit for 6 
weeks of training with the Institute of Pastoral Care, Inc. The liaison 
faculty member in this seminary is Mr. James B. Ashbrook. 
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THE B.D. CURRICULUM 


The curriculum is organized in five major divisions: Biblical Studies; 
Church History; Theology and Philosophy of Religion; Christianity, 
Personality and Culture; Pastoral Theology. 

The complete course of studies requires a minimum residence of three 
years and culminates in the Bachelor of Divinity degree. A four year 
plan is provided for those students whose field work responsibilities 
are of such magnitude as to jeopardize their academic attainment. The 
curricular scheme outlined below, and described in detail in the course 
offerings, is the basic pattern of the three-year course. Modifications, 
to meet the situation of students adopting the four-year plan, are also 
indicated. Ninety-four semester hours are required for graduation. 


ORGANPTZATION OF THE CURRTCULUM 


In the organization of studies, the following principles are recognized: 


(1) Prescription of basic courses in all the major fields to be com- 
pleted during the First Year involving a total of 32 credit hours. A 
prescription of 14 hours to be taken during the Second Year. 

(2) Electives covering the remaining 48 hours required for gradua- 
tion. Within this group of courses, the student must fulfill Divisional 
requirements according to the following pattern: 

A Biblical Studies, 3 courses, more than one field. 

B Church History, any one course. 

C Theology and Philosophy of Religion, 3 courses, more than 
one field. 

D Christianity, Personality and Culture, any two courses. 

E Pastoral Theology, any two courses. 


The prescribed courses are included to insure that graduates of this 
School will be familiar with the basic disciplines of theological study. 
The distribution of electives over the five Divisions is a guide to the 
student toward obtaining a sufficient range in his advanced courses. A 
range of this dimension is necessary as collateral study for the student’s 
own concentration in the field to which he feels drawn. 

It is expected that the student will bring his studies to some focus 
within a major discipline, and the freedom within the curriculum pro- 
vides opportunity for this. 
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Specific specializations for which this organization of study has pro- 
vided sound academic undergirding include the following ministries, 
most of them rather recently developed. 


Teaching in colleges and seminaries. The Divinity School provides 
within its B.D. program opportunity for preparation in special fields 
for subsequent Ph.D. programs. A number of fellowships are offered 
by the School to its graduates to do doctoral work at approved institu- 
tions in the United States and abroad. 


Institutional chaplaincies. The Divinity School cooperates with ac- 
credited agencies in providing clinical training leading to certification 
for institutional chaplaincies. 


Campus ministries. Specialized elective courses and individually 
tailored research work are combined with field education assignments 
under supervision, to prepare both men and women for work with 
college and university students. 


Foreign and home missions. The resources of the Divinity School are 
supplemented by the resources related to the program of non-Western 
Cultures at the University of Rochester. Opportunities for internship 
experience through collaboration with the home mission agencies. are 
made available to students whose primary interest is in the urban 
ministry. 

Students requiring biblical languages for their field of specialization 
may substitute Hebrew and Greek for 12 hours of the prescribed 
courses in the Division of Practical Studies of the first and second 
years, upon application to the faculty. 


In summary, the basic curriculum for the pastorate, from which all 
modifications proceed, may be outlined as follows: 


THREE YEAR PLAN 


FIRST YEAR 
Autumn Semester Spring Semester 

A100 Old Testament ...... 4 hrs. A200 New Testament ....... 4 hrs. 
B100 Church History ... 4 hrs. B101 Church History . ..... 3 hrs. 
C100 Theology adi 4 hrs. C200 Philosophy of Religion . 4 hrs. 
E310 The Ministry ..... 2 hrs. D100 Social Ethics ........ 4 hrs. 
E300 Speech reo: : bir E322 Field Education ...... iL love. 
E321 Field Education il Jove — 

— 16 hrs 

16 hrs 
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E200 
C300 
323 


A100 
C100 
E310 
E300 
E321 


B100 
E200 
C300 
323 


Preaching — = 

Church, Sacraments 
Field Education 
Electives 


Electives 


SECOND YEAR 


3 hrs. E100 Christian Education .. 3 
Sehrs: D200 Religion and Personality 3 
il dere. E324 Field Education ...... 1 
9 hrs. EIECtV cS aaa nS 
16 hrs. 16 


THIRD YEAR 


1Sehrs. Electives ..... oon 16) 


Py Rae YoE A ReshaeAiN. 


Autumn Semester 
Old Testament 
Theology 
The Ministry . 
Speech 
Field Education 


Church History 
Preachittas eee 
Church, Sacraments 
Field Education 


Electives 


Electives 


First YEAR 


Spring Semester 


4 hrs. A200 New Testament ..... 4 
4 hrs. C200 Philosophy of Religion . 4 
2 hrs. DLOOFSocial) Ethics”). 2). 4 
iP lave, E322) Field Bducation ©... 4. 1 
iG done — 
= 13 
12. hrs 


SECOND YEAR 


4 hrs. B01 Church History 3 
3_ his? E100 Christian Education 3 
3 hrs. D200 Religion and Personality 3 
Wipes E324 Field Education ...... 1 
Mie hrs: 10 


THIRD YEAR 


12 hrs. ELECtivics meine Le 


FOURTH YEAR 


12 hrs. HlEChiVESs Gye es eee 


HONORS PROGRAM 


INDIVIDUALIZED RESEARCH 


hrs. 
hrs. 
hr. 

hrs. 


hrs. 


hrs. 


hrs. 


hrs. 


The purpose of individualized research is to provide opportunity 
for students of Senior rank to engage in research in fields of their special 
interest, to explore in a systematic and intensive manner areas of con- 
cern lying beyond the boundaries of the regular courses. 


1. Eligibility for individualized research shall be limited to Seniors 
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who have maintained an over-all average to date of B (83) and not less 
than an average of 88 in the field during the second or immediately 
preceding year in which individualized research should be taken. 

2. Individualized research shall be limited to eligible students who 
have demonstrated their capacity to do work on a research basis. 

3. No student may carry more than one individualized research course 
within a division during any one semester. 

4. Individualized research shall have the dimensions of a three-hour 
course. Periodic and regular consultation with the instructor is re- 
quired. 

5. Individualized research shall carry a number in the catalogue 
and be subject to the usual requirements of registration after consulta- 
tion with the Registrar and the professor under whose direction the 
research is to be conducted. 


EXPANDED SEMINARS 


Expanded: seminars are offered to students who have completed 
62 credit hours of course work. This will permit one elective each 
semester for six credit hours each, subject to the following requirements: 


1. A cumulative grade average of 85 in all course work, and a grade 
average of 90 during the middler year in the field selected for the 
program. 


2. The consent of the professor. 
3. Only one such program may be arranged with a single professor. 


4. No professor shall supervise more than two such student programs 
in the same semester. 


INDEPENDENT COURSE WoRK 


Students with a cumulative grade average of 85 may after the first 
year, with the approval of the dean and the consent of the instructor, 
elect to discharge requirements for non-seminar courses by taking 
examinations only. 
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DESCRIPTION OF COURSES 
DIEVISTONA-— B EBISVTCAL STUDIES 
PRESCRIBED 


A 100. INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD TESTAMENT. The basic method- 
ology is historical and literary criticism supplemented by 
tradition criticism and archeology. Emphasis is placed on a 
critical understanding of the faith of Israel. Since it is im- 
possible to treat all the Old Testament material, stress is 
placed on the ancient traditions, their unity and variety, the 
prophets, and the faith they express. Each year, Autumn 
Semester, First Year, four hours. Mr. Sanders. 


A 200. THE SyNopPTic GosPELs. This course in the Synoptic Gospels 
begins with historical introduction and moves on to critical 
problems of a more technical nature, e.g. text criticism, form 
criticism, the synoptic problem, gospel sources and others. 
This covers the first of the course and is actually an introduc- 
tion to the study, but demands of the student intensive study 
and elementary application of the various technical tools as 
they appear in the required reading. The second half of the 
course deals with the content of the Synoptic Gospels. It 
is concerned with the comprehension of the gospel messages 
and with the person of Jesus presented in these Gospels. 
The problems of interpretation are frankly faced. An effort 
is made to arrive at the highest understanding of Jesus and 
his message for his day and his meaning for ours. ‘This 
points to a need for deeper study of the remainder of the 
New Testament as an interpretation of such meaning. Each 
year, Spring Semester, First Year, four hours. Mr. Branton. 


ELECTIVES 
OLD TESTAMENT 


A 120. OLD TESTAMENT THEOLOGY. A reading course designed to 
acquaint the student with the literature of the last hundred 
years which bases Old Testament theological considerations 
on the foundations of biblical criticism. Spring Semester, 
1963-64, three hours. Mr. Sanders. 
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A 121. PropHetic FaitH. A text-discussion course in which sound 
historical exegesis is emphasized leading to an understanding 
of the word of God as an immediate, dynamic force in living 
context. After prefatory consideration is given to the mean- 
ing and rise of prophetism in Israel, the following individual 
prophets are studied intensively: Amos, Hosea, Micah, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Habakkuk and the Second Isaiah. 
Spring Semester, 1964-65, three hours. Mr. Sanders. 


A 122. THE PROBLEM OF SUFFERING. A text-discussion course in 
which the nine views of suffering found in the Old Testament 
are discussed in terms of the basic biblical position of the 
universal and radical sovereignty of God and of their own 
inter-relatedness. The biblical views of redemptive and reve- 
lational suffering are fully discussed; the Old Testament 
concept of divine suffering is exhaustively treated. After the 
whole Old Testament is thus dealt with in cross section the 
books of Ecclesiastes and Job are studied separately. Spring 
Semester, 1963-64, three hours. Mr. Sanders. 


A 123. THe Psatms. A text-discussion course in which the form- 
critical method of Hermann Gunkel is first applied to early 
biblical poetry outside the psalter, then to the psalms them- 
selves. The myth and ritual approach and the works of 
Gunkel and Mowinckel are used extensively in gaining an 
understanding of the individual psalms and of the worship 
life of Israel generally. Autumn Semester, 1963-64, three 
hours. Mr. Sanders. 


A 124, THE INTERTESTAMENTAL PERIOD: THE BACKGROUND OF THE 
EARLY CHURCH. A study of Judaism, its history and literature 
from the exile to ca. A.D. 200. Josephus and the better 
secondary histories are read in preparation for a thorough 
study of the apocrypha, pseudepigrapha, Philo, the early 
rabbinical (Tannaitic) literature and the Qumran literature. 
The students’ readings are almost totally in the primary 
sources. Spring Semester, 1962-63, three hours. Mr. Sanders. 


A 125. BiBLicAL ARCHEOLOGY. The methods of archeology from 
spade to historical reconstruction are studied. The conse- 
quences of archeology for biblical interpretation are carefully 
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considered. The artifacts of the Colgate Rochester collec- 
tions afford illustrative materials. Autumn Semester, 1964— 
65, three hours. Mr. Sanders. 


A 199, INDIVIDUALIZED RESEARCH IN OLD TESTAMENT. By arrange- 
ment with Mr. Sanders and the Registrar. Three hours 
credit. Turn to page 27 for further information. 


NEw TESTAMENT 


A 240. PAUL AND His Letters. This course will consider the dual 
cultural background of Paul and the events which resulted 
in the Damascus road experience. His relation to the Jeru- 
salem Church, to Barnabas and to his own churches will 
be considered. His place in the spread of early Christianity 
and his message and missionary methods will also be studied 
with an effort to understand his message as contained in his 
letters. Special attention will be given to the doctrine of 
the church. Autumn Semester, 1962-63, three hours. Mr. 
Branton. 


A 241. THE FouRTH GosPEL. This course will deal critically with 
authorship and date as important introductory matters. Then 
chief emphasis will be given to: (a) The nature of the Gospel 
in the light of its purpose; (b) The Christology of the Gospel 
as a contribution to the interpretation of the Christian message 
to a Gentile world; (c) The nature of the Christian life; 
(d) Its Eschatology will be studied and compared with earlier 
systems and with views of today. Autumn Semester, 1962-63, 
three hours. Mr. Branton. 


A 242. THE Book OF RoMANsS. This course will consist of an exegetical 
study of this most important letter of Paul. The Christology 
and Theology will receive special attention, and the interpre- 
tation of man will be studied carefully. The nature of the 
spiritual life in relation to God’s purposes in Christ will be 
studied. Autumn Semester, 1963-64, three hours. Mr. 


Branton. 


A 243. THE Book OF REVELATION. This course will first deal with 
critical questions regarding authorship, date, purpose, and 
original meaning. Then a brief survey of the place of Revela- 
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tion in the life of the church through the centuries. There- 
after all the time will be given to an exegetical study of the 
book with attention on its practical value today, its message 
for our times and how to interpret it convincingly in contrast 
to so many sensational presentations of our times. Attention 
will be given to its Eschatology. Autumn Semester, 1963-64, 
three hours. Mr. Branton. 


A 244, THE FORMATION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. A study of the 
life of the New Testament Church in relation to the growing 
body of literature with attention to the emergence of certain 
writings as crucial and how these were first regarded, how 
they grew in importance and how they were canonized. Some 
attention will be given to the method of transmission and 
how we receive the New Testament today. Spring Semester, 
1963-64, three hours. Mr. Branton. 


A 245. CHRISTOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. This course will 
begin with the effort to see what Jesus thought about himself 
and what his message was. It will study the early chapters 
of Acts to find the interpretation of his person and work 
by the apostolic group and to ascertain the Kerygma of that 
period. Then the Christology of Paul will be presented and 
that of the Fourth Gospel analyzed. If time permits, there 
will be a study of the Christology of Hebrews and Revelation 
and an analysis of the First Epistle of John and also of 
I Peter. There will be a summary study of the various inter- 
pretations to see whether there is growth or simply elaboration. 
Spring Semester, 1963-64, three hours. Mr. Branton. 


A 246. THE LIFE OF CuRisT. A critical study of the Synoptic Gospels 
will be used. The mission of Jesus will be studied in the 
Gospels, and in the interpretations of modern writers. His 
methods of teaching, his death and the reason for it, and 
his own hopes for the future will be considered. This will 
be related to the course in Christology. Spring Semester, 
1963-64, three hours. Mr. Branton. 


A 299. INDIVIDUALIZED RESEARCH IN NeW TESTAMENT. By arrange- 
ment with Mr. Branton and the Registrar. Turn to page 
27 for further information. 
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BIBLICAL LANGUAGES AND EXEGESIS 


A 300, A 301. BEGINNING HEBREW. Classical Hebrew grammar and 


syntax are mastered in the first semester, through daily exer- 
cises in translation, both Hebrew-English and English-Hebrew. 
The second semester is devoted to graded readings in the 
Hebrew Bible, to prepare the student for exegetical work in the 
second year. Each year, Autumn and Spring Semesters, six 
hours. Mr. Thompson. 


A 302. INTERMEDIATE HEBREW. Two hours a week are given to 


Bible reading and exegesis; one hour a week is given to gram- 
mar review. Each year, Autumn Semester, three hours. 
Mr. Sanders. 


A 303. ADVANCED HEBREW. Graded Bible readings lead the student 


eventually from the Massoretic text to such unpointed texts 
as those of the Qumram literature. Biblical Aramaic and 
Mishnaic and modern Hebrew are studied as time permits. 
Northwest Semitic epigraphy is introduced. Mr. Sanders. 


A 304. STUDIES IN THE BOooKs OF RUTH AND JONAH, utilizing the 


Hebrew text. Spring Semester, 1963-64, three hours. Mr. 
Thompson. 


A 400, A 401. BEGINNING GREEK. The first semester provides a back- 


ground in the basic syntax and grammar of Koine Greek. In 
the second semester, one hour per week will be spent on a sys- 
tematic study of grammatical principles and vocabulary devel- 
opment. Two hours per week will be spent on translation 
from portions of the Greek New Testament, as a preparation 
for exegetical work. Each year, Autumn and Spring Semes- 
ters, six hours. Mr. Thompson. 


A 402. ADVANCED GREEK. Translation and interpretation of the Gos- 


pel of Matthew, with out-of-class work in grammar and word 
studies. Open to students in all classes who have an adequate 
knowledge of Greek. Each year, Fall Semester 1963-64, 
three hours. Mr. Thompson. 
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DIVISLTONSB— CHU RC HEH Ese O Ray 


PRESCRIBED 


B 100. THe History OF THE CHURCH THROUGH THE REFORMATION. 
The major focus of this course will be upon the Protestant 
Reformation of the sixteenth century. A description and 
analysis of the contemporary religious scene will be utilized 
as an introduction to the course for the purpose of identifying 
significant issues. The history of the church prior to the 
Reformation will be surveyed to provide perspective necessary 
to an understanding of the Reformation. Each year, Autumn 
Semester, First Year, four hours. Mr. Hudson and Mr. 
Nielsen. 


B 101. THE SHAPING OF THE FREE CHURCH TRADITION IN ENGLAND 
AND THE UNITED STATES, 1600-1950. This course will deal 
with the emergence and influence of Puritanism and Evangeli- 
calism, with the rise of the denominational system, religious 
freedom, the modern missionary movement, social Christianity, 
and the tendencies toward Christian unity. The influence of 
frontier and urban societies will be assessed. Particular at- 
tention will be devoted to the distinctive features of Anglican, 
Presbyterian, Congregational, Baptist, Quaker and Methodist 
churches. Each year, Spring Semester, First Year, three hours. 
Mr. Hudson and Mr. Nielsen. 


ELECTIVES 


B 110. THE History OF ANCIENT CHRISTIANITY. An introductory 
lecture course in which special attention will be given to 
the development of Christian thought. There will be class 
discussion of primary sources from the Apostolic Fathers 
through Augustine. Autumn Semester, 1964-65, three 
hours. Mr. Nielsen. 


B 111. THe TRINITY AND PERSON OF CHRIST IN THE FATHERS. 
Special attention will be given to the General Councils, Ter- 
tullian, Origen, Athanasius, Arius, the Cappadocians, 
Nestorius, Cyril of Alexandria and Augustine. Spring 
Semester, 1964-65, three hours. Mr. Nielsen. 


B 112. AuTHority IN THE EARLY Cuurcu. A study of the develop- 
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113. 


114. 


£45. 


120. 


122. 


123. 


124. 


ment of the Ministry, the Papacy, the Canon and the Creeds. 
Spring Semester, 1963-64, three hours. Mr. Nielsen. 


WoRsHIP IN THE EARLY CHURCH. Emphasis will be placed 
upon the Early Eucharist, Greek liturgies and the Roman 
Mass. Autumn Semester, 1963-64, three hours. Mr. Nielsen. 


THE EUCHARIST IN MEDIEVAL AND REFORMATION THOUGHT. 
A history of the doctrine of the Eucharist from Paschasius 
Radbertus through John Calvin. Spring Semester, 1963-64, 
three hours. Mr. Nielsen. 


CALVINISM IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. Special attention 
will be paid to Calvin’s life, his theological treatises and 
his commentaries. Autumn Semester, 1964—65, three hours. 
Mr. Nielsen. 


BACKGROUND TO THE REFORMATION. An examination, based 
upon source readings, of evolving church life prior to the six- 
teenth century in relationship to the church’s developing self- 
consciousness and in response to changing conditions both in 
its own life and in society. Three hours. Mr. Hudson. 


THE URBAN AND CULTURAL IMPACT UPON AMERICAN PROT- 
ESTANTISM, 1850-1950. Attention will be given to the re- 
shaping of Protestant church life during the past century, 
thus bringing into sharp focus the problems which now con- 
front the American churches. Spring Semester, 1963-64, 
three hours. Mr. Hudson. 


THE FAITH AND LIFE OF THE BAPTiIstTs. The history and polity 
of the Baptists, involving an historical examination of crucial 
issues in contemporary Baptist life. Autumn Semester, 
1963-64, three hours. Mr. Hudson. 


MopERN ROMAN CATHOLICISM. The history, structure, dog- 
mas, piety, and program of the post-Tridentine Roman Church 
and the role of Roman Catholicism in contemporary society. 
A seminar. Autumn Semester, 1963-64, three hours. Mr. 
Hudson. 
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B 125. CuLTs AND SEcTs IN MODERN America. An historical exam- 
ination of the sectarian impulse in American Christianity, with 
detailed consideration of contemporary cults and sects. A 
seminar. Spring Semester, 1964-65, three hours. Mr. 
Hudson. 


B 126. THE MODERN PROTESTANT MISSIONARY MOVEMENT. While a 
brief historical survey of the modern Protestant Missionary 
Movement is the chief undertaking in this course, stress will 
also be laid on the effects of missionary work in various coun- 
tries and an attempt made to see the meaning of the Mis- 
sionary Movement in relation to history in general. Mis- 
sionary methods will be considered and an assessment will be 
made of them. Contemporary developments in and the future 
of the Missionary Movement, especially with reference to 
emerging problems in the life of the Younger Churches, will 
be carefully considered. Autumn Semester, 1964-65, three 
hours. Mr. Devadutt. 


B 127. THE MopERN ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT. Organizational and 
ideological history of the Ecumenical Movement, with bio- 
graphical accounts of the life of some of the outstanding leaders 
of the movement, will be undertaken in this course. Emphasis 
will also be placed on the development of the National Council 
of Churches and its work in America. Spring Semester, 
1962-63, three hours. Mr. Devadutt. 


B 199. INDIVIDUALIZED RESEARCH IN CHURCH History. By arrange- 
ment with Mr. Hudson, Mr. Nielsen, or Mr. Devadutt, and 
the Registrar. Turn to page 27 for further information. 


DIVISION C—THEOLOGY AND 
PHILOSOPHY OF,RELCIGION 


PRESCRIBED 


C 100. INTRODUCTION TO THEOLOGY. A brief survey, through lec- 
tures and discussion, of the main issues today in the 
Christian doctrines of God and man, and a more careful 
presentation, in both historical and contemporary form, of 
the issues involved in the doctrines of the work and person 
of Christ. Each year, Autumn Semester, First Year, four 
hours. Mr. Hamilton. 
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C 200. Fait, TRUTH, AND EviDENce. An investigation of the nature 
of Christian affirmations and their relation to secular standards 
of reasoning and truth. Historical evidence and some of the 
issues of philosophy of history will be emphasized. After 
selections from Hume, Kant, Hegel, Lessing, Kierkegaard, and 
Schleiermacher, contemporary treatments of the problem will 
be discussed. Each year, Spring Semester, four hours. Mr. 
Holcomb. Note: See C 201 for Spring Semester, 1962-63. 


C 201. FairH AND PHiLosopHy. The course will endeavor to eluci- 
date the character of Christian affirmations. The problems 
which empiricism sets for the believer will be introduced by 
special reference to Hume and Kant, and thereafter to con- 
temporary philosophers. Discussion will continue with the 
topics of evil, providence, miracles, and religious experience. 
The character of revelation and the relation of historical 
evidence to faith will be studied by reference to Hegel and 
Lessing and contemporary philosophical debate. Spring 
Semester, 1962-63, four hours. Mr. Ramsey. 


C 300. THE CHURCH, SACRAMENTS, MINISTRY AND MISSION. ‘The 
course will deal with the doctrine of the Church, Sacraments 
and Ministry biblically, historically and systematically, taking 
into consideration some of the contemporary insights in ecu- 
menical discussions and leading up to an emphasis that the 
total nature of the Church and its life are best understood in 
its mission to the world. Each year, Autumn Semester, Second 
Year, three hours. Mr. Devadutt. 


ELECTIVES 


HISTORICAL AND SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY 


C 111. THe TRINITY AND PERSON OF CHRIST IN THE FATHERS. 
Identical with B 111. Spring Semester, 1964—65, three hours. 
Mr. Nielsen. See page 34. 


C 120. PROBLEMS IN SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY I. Along with C 121, 
this course makes up a year’s sequence of study in systematic 
theology. Using the Apostles’ Creed as a basis, this course 
will deal with the meaning of faith, the doctrines of the Trin- 
ity, Providence, Creation and Fall, Grace, and the person of 
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121. 


122. 


123. 


124. 


127. 


199. 


240. 


Christ. Two lectures, one discussion period a week. Weekly 
essays required on each doctrine studied. Autumn Semester, 
1963-64, three hours. Mr. Hamilton. 


PROBLEMS IN SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY II. Can be taken in- 
dependently of C 120. Lectures and discussion, with weekly 
papers, on the work of Christ, eschatology, and ethics. Spring 
Semester, 1963-64, three hours. Mr. Hamilton. 


THE THEOLOGY OF LUTHER. A seminar in which a careful 
reading is made of one of Luther’s major exegetical works. 
Spring Semester, 1964-65, three hours. Mr. Hamilton. 


THE THEOLOGY OF KARL BaRTH. A study of Barth’s theological 
contribution, with readings in his The Epistle to the Romans, 
and a careful study of one of the part-volumes of the Church 
Dogmatics. Spring Semester, 1964-65. Mr. Hamilton. 


THEOLOGY OF JOHN CALVIN. A seminar in which a.study of 
Calvin’s Institutes of the Christian Religion is made. Spring 
Semester, 1963—64, three hours. Mr. Hamilton. 


THEOLOGY AND SECULAR CULTURE. Beginning with a com- 
parative study of Barth, Bultmann, Tillich, and Bonhoeffer, 
this seminar will attempt to discover ways in which secular 
life and culture can be used as material for theological and 
ethical reconstruction. Mr. Hamilton. 


INDIVIDUALIZED RESEARCH IN THEOLOGY. By arrangement 
with Mr. Hamilton and the Registrar. Turn to page 27 for 
further information. 


PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION AND APOLOGETICS 


THE LANGUAGE OF FAITH: MyTH, SYMBOL, PARADOX, AND 
PROPOSITION. The levels of religious affirmation are studied, 
and the current emphasis upon Christian truth as communi- 
cable only through paradox, symbol, and myth is assessed. 
Literature drawn from a number of fields—the arts, history 
of religion, and contemporary philosophy—forms the basis 
of reading and discussion. A seminar. Spring Semester, 
1964-65, three hours. Mr. Holcomb. 
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C 241. CuristiAN APOLOGETICS. A seminar in which some of the 
viable alternatives to the Christian faith are studied. The best 
representatives of naturalism, humanism, mysticism, and non- 
Christian existentialism will be read and the proper sense of 
a Christian “answer” or “response” will be discussed. Au- 
tumn Semester, 1963-64, three hours. Mr. Holcomb. 


C 242. TILLICH AND HARTSHORNE: Two PHILOSOPHICAL THEOLO- 
GIANS. A careful reading of the major works of Paul Tillich 
and Charles Hartshorne. More than half the course will be 
given to the two (if publication occurs, three) volumes of 
Tillich’s Systematic Theology. A seminar. Spring Semester, 
1963-64, three hours. Mr. Holcomb. 


C 244. ScIENTIFIC THOUGHT AND THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. Historical 
readings in the development of modern science are followed 
by an examination of current philosophies of science. The 
major types of theological response (e.g. Karl Heim’s) to the 
impact of science are discussed as a means toward a better 
understanding of the old issues between faith and science, 
“religious truth” and “scientific truth,” “revelation” and “dis- 
covery,” “commitment” and “proof,” “myth,” and “verifiable 
statement.” A seminar. Autumn Semester, 1964—65, three 
hours. Mr. Holcomb. 


C 245. CaTHoLic APoLoGeTics. An examination of the fusion of 
natural and revealed theology in Roman Catholic thought 
and the intellectual structure underlying Catholic apologetics. 
The writings of influential European spokesmen will form 
the basis of discussion. A seminar. Spring Semester, 
1964—65, three hours. Mr. Holcomb. 


C 246. PHILOSOPHICAL THEOLOGY AND CONTEMPORARY PHILOSOPHY. 
A study of some of the basic works in the dominant philo- 
sophical movement represented by Wittgenstein, Wisdom, 
and Ryle. Discussion of the effects of this movement upon 
contemporary expressions of Christian belief. A seminar. 
Spring Semester, 1963-64, three hours. Mr. Holcomb. 


C 250. SEmiNaR. A study of various problems in the philosophy of 
religion which are raised by contemporary empiricism; with 
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particular reference to recent publications by A. G. N. Flew, 
A. Macintyre, C. B. Martin, R. W. Hepburn, H. D. Lewis, 
N. Smart, W. G. Maclagan, J. Barr, and others, as well as 
to various symposia. Spring Semester, 1962—63, three hours. 
Mr. Ramsey. 


C 299. INDIVIDUALIZED RESEARCH IN PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. By 
arrangement with Mr. Holcomb and the Registrar. Turn to 
page 27 for further information. 


ECUMENICAL THEOLOGY 


C 360. THE THEOLOGICAL BASIS OF THE CHURCH’S MISSION. The 
Christian Mission is ultimately based on certain theological 
assumptions in that while it is humanitarian and, to that ex- 
tent, shares with other human agencies concern for the redemp- 
tion of man from his earthly ills, it also conceives man’s total 
redemption as connected in some intimate manner with the 
revelation and work of God in Christ Jesus. The course will 
attempt to study carefully these theological assumptions, en- 
tering at the same time into sympathetic conversation with 
those who deny the validity of these assumptions. Spring 
Semester, 1962-63, three hours. Mr. Devadutt. 


C 361. MasorR RELIGIONS OF THE East: HINDUISM AND BUDDHISM. 
This course will aim at a careful study of the principal doc- 
trines, beliefs and practices of Hinduism and Buddhism. The 
influence of these religions on the culture and ethos of their 
adherents will be considered, as also the response of these 
religions to modern influences from various directions. Ac- 
quaintance with source material will be expected. While the 
approach to the study will be objective and sympathetic, a 
Christian critique of the principal doctrines will be under- 
taken, and problems that Christianity faces in the lands of the 
Younger Churches will be considered. Spring Semester, 
1963-64, three hours. Mr. Devadutt. 


C 362. MAJOR RELIGIONS OF THE EasT: ISLAM, CONFUCIANISM, AND 
SHINTO. Content of this course will parallel that of C 361. 
Spring Semester, 1962-63, three hours. Mr. Devadutt. 


C 363. THEOLOGICAL IssUES IN ECUMENICAL CONVERSATIONS AND 
STUDY OF ECUMENICAL DOCUMENTS. The Ecumenical Move- 
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ment is a fellowship of many denominations and confessions 
representing many nationalities. It is held together by a 
common core of meaning and purpose, and yet, because of 
differences in theological tradition, it is marked by a state of 
tension. Nevertheless, conversations carried on in this fel- 
lowship are bound to lead, on the one hand, to the discovery 
of new meanings underlying the existing substratum of unity 
and, on the other, to further exploration of issues that are 
yet to be resolved. This course will concentrate on subjects 
that emerge in ecumenical conversation with the aid of several 
ecumenical documents. Seminar. Spring Semester, 1961-62, 
three hours. Mr. Devadutt. 


C 364. StuDy PROJECTS OF THE WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES. The 
World Council of Churches undertakes, among other things, 
various study projects from time to time through its Study 
Department. These projects are in the interests of the Church 
as a whole. In the past, they have been concerned with such 
subjects as “Responsible Society in a World Perspective’, 
“Our Oneness in Christ and Our Division as Churches,” etc. 
One or more of these studies will be examined by the students, 
using such material as can be obtained from the World Coun- 
cil of Churches besides other independent materials. Seminar. 
Autumn Semester, 1963—64, three hours. Mr. Devadutt. 


C 399. INDIVIDUALIZED RESEARCH IN CHURCH, MISSION AND APOLO- 
GETIcs. By arrangement with Mr. Devadutt and the Regis- 
trar. Turn to page 27 for further information. 


DIVASTON D--CHRIS TEANITY, 
PERS ONAL yaa DeOUr TURE 


PRESCRIBED 


D 100. CHRISTIANITY AND SocIAL Etuics. The aims of this course 
are: (1) to develop an analysis of contemporary society in 
the United States, with particular attention to the problem of 
Protestantism’s cultural responsibility; (2) to propose a Prot- 
estant “structure” for relating the Christian ethic to basic is- 
sues in a technological society; and (3) to consider applica- 
tion of this method by means of a case-method approach in a 
local Protestant church. Each year, Spring Semester, First 
Year, four hours. Mr. Pemberton. 
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The campus of the Divinity School is located on a glacial hill at the so: 
edge of Rochester. Its landscaping makes it continuous with the city’s 
known Highland Park, which extends west from Goodman Street. Most 
buildings on the campus are of tapestry brick and cut limestone, wit 
Divinity Tower dominating the tract. The Andrews-Hale chimes in the: 
are rung morning and evening during the school year. 


The airport, railway station and the feeder leading to the New York: 
Thruway are each about ten minutes away. About one mile to the west, 
edge of the Genesee River, is the River Campus of the University of Rock 
The University’s Graduate School offers courses day and night which are 
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inity students. Within a two-mile radius of Colgate Rochester are found 
museums, the Eastman Theater, the libraries of the city and of the Uni- 
y, the extensive Genesee Valley Park, and the heart of the business district. 
d this to the north, the city reaches about six miles to the shore of Lake 
O. 

out fifty churches located within fifty miles of Rochester house student 
2s in parsonages. Western New York churches, in city, town, and open 
y, have been served by seminary students for a hundred years and have 
ized with increasing earnestness their role in the education of the ministry. 
churches make the field education program possible. 
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D 200. RELIGION AND PERSONALITY. An analysis of theological and 
psychological views of the nature of man—his basic character, 
his predicament and his possibilities; their similarities and dif- 
ferences with a view toward an emerging portrait that inte- 
grates the strengths of various positions. Spring Semester, 
Second Year, three hours. Mr. Ashbrook. 


ELECTIVES 


CHRISTIANITY AND CULTURE 


D 120. CHRISTIANITY AND CULTURE. This course will combine theo- 
logical, ethical, and sociological studies of the interconnections 
of Christianity and culture. The background interpretations 
of the early Fathers, St. Augustine, Luther and Calvin will be 
noted briefly. Attention will be given, for comparative pur- 
poses, to the sociological functioning of religion in a non- 
Christian society. Major focus will then be made upon a 
critical examination of the cultural import of the thinking of 
Troeltsch, Freud, Barth, and Tillich, Autumn Semester, 
1964-65, three hours. Mr. Pemberton. 


D 121. CHRISTIANITY, PROPERTY AND ECONOMIC RESPONSIBILITY. 
After a historical analysis of the Christian doctrine of prop- 
erty, the study will be directed toward the formulation of a 
Christian position amidst contemporary economic forces and 
institutions. Economic ideologies and such practical issues 
as labor-management relations, taxation, economic security, 
automation, and our economy of abundance in relation to 
underdeveloped nations will be examined in the light of 
Christian affirmations. Autumn Semester, 1963-64, three 
hours. Mr. Pemberton. 


D 122. CHRISTIANITY, THE STATE, MARXIST COMMUNISM AND POLITI- 
CAL RESPONSIBILITY. An interpretation of Christian political 
responsibility will be developed. Biblical, Greek and Roman 
traditional factors contributing to the emergence of political 
democracy will provide a background for treatment of such 
current political problems as machine politics, pressure groups, 
corruption, states’ rights, etc. Marxist Communism, the 
Soviet Union, World Communism and the Cold War will re- 
ceive special attention. Spring Semester, 1964-65, three 
hours. Mr. Pemberton. 
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D 123. SocloLoGy OF COMMUNICATION. Sound communication is a 
process essential to genuine democracy. With this thesis in 
mind, the course will be directed to a study of mass media and 
educational resources in the United States, as they bear upon 
the problem of communication. Scientific advertising and in- 
creasing possibilities for the manipulation of persons will be 
seen over against the responsibility of the Protestant Church 
to maintain sound communication. Spring Semester, 1964— 
65, three hours. Mr. Pemberton. 


D 124. SEMINAR IN SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY AND BEHAVIORAL SCIENCE. 
Developments in contemporary behavioral science theory and 
method hold significant implications for the task of relating 
Christian faith and ethics to personal and social experience. 
These developments and implications will be studied, with 
particular attention to the work of Durkheim, Max Weber, 
Malinowski, Mead, T. Parsons, and R. K. Merton. Limited 
registration. Autumn Semester, 1964-65, three hours. Mr. 
Pemberton. 


D 125. FAmiLy LIFE EDUCATION IN THE CHURCH. Identical with 
E123. Autumn Semester, each year, three hours. Mr. 
Pemberton, Mr. Wynn. 


D 041. CHRISTIANS IN THE STRUGGLE FOR WORLD COMMUNITY. This 
course will address itself to (1) a theoretical analysis of pos- 
sible Christian objectives in regard to World Community, 
recognizing the reality of pluralism in culture, religion, and 
politics among nations; (2) an analysis of forces at work in 
contemporary international relations and the attempt to dis- 
cover responsible Christian attitudes; (3) a study of the 
ideological basis, organizational structure and operations of 
such international bodies as the United Nations and its several 
organs, in an effort to understand Christian responsibility for 
them. The work of the Churches’ Council on International 
Affairs will be studied as a concrete project. Autumn Semes- 
ter, 1964-65, three hours. Mr. Devadutt. 


D 042. Man, SIN, AND WAYS OF SALVATION IN THE MODERN NOVEL. 
The contemporary understanding of what it means to be a 
man, of what men may hope for, and of how men can suffer 
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damnation is traced in ten modern novels. A proper rela- 
tion between the themes of the novelists and the Christian 
message is sought. Autumn Semester, 1964—65, three hours. 


Mr. Holcomb. 


D 043. CHRISTIAN FAITH AND DRAMATIC TRAGEDY. The relation of 
the Christian faith to the tragic view of life, the tragic hero, 
and the resolution of tragedy is studied in connection with 
fourteen plays selected from Greek, Renaissance, and modern 
drama. Autumn Semester, 1963-64, three hours. Mr. Hol- 


comb. 


D 199. INDIVIDUALIZED RESEARCH IN SOCIAL ETHICS. By arrange- 
ment with Mr. Pemberton and the Registrar. Turn to page 
27 for further information. 


D 222. WorKSHOP IN FAMILY COUNSELING. Same as E 122. Each 
semester. Three hours, Mr. Hunt, Mr. Ashbrook and Mr. 
Wynn. See page 47. 


D 230. PASTORAL CARE AND COUNSELING. Identical with E 330. 
Each year, Autumn Semester. Three hours. Mr. Ashbrook. 


DIEVISLON E—PASTORAL THEOLOGY 


PRESCRIBED 


E 100. THE EDUCATIONAL MINISTRY OF THE CHURCH. Designed as 
a basic course in the educational task of the parish church. 
The theological and psychological and educational principles 
of the teaching task are studied. Included are analysis of 
curricula for the church school, education through organi- 
zations, work with individuals, and other topics. Each 
semester, three hours. 


E 200. PREACHING AND PUBLIC WorsHIP. The past decades have 
witnessed a remarkable revival of interest in biblical theology 
and liturgics. The insights from such studies are now making 
themselves felt in preaching and public worship. With these 
materials as background, this course will seek to set forth the 
principles and function of preaching and worship and through 
preparation and practice of sermons and worship materials 
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seek to relate the student in a practical way to the vitality of 
the biblical and liturgical revival. Each year, Autumn and 
Spring Semesters, Second Year, two sections, three hours. 
Mr. Skoglund and Mr. MacLennan. 


E 300. SPEECH FOR THE MINISTRY. A course designed to develop 
professional competence in the use of speech for the ministry. 
The problem of communicating the Christian faith to twentieth 
century America is defined. Each year, Autumn Semester, 
First Year, one hour. Mr. Powell. 


E 310. THe Ministry. A course designed to aid the student in a 
meaningful orientation to his program of theological study. 
Deals with the meaning of the ministry in relation to the mis- 
sion of the church, the call to the ministry, the vocation of 
theological study. Lectures and small discussion groups. 
Each year, Autumn Semester, First Year, two hours. Mr. 
Froyd and Mr. Ashbrook. 


E 321, E 322, E 323, E 324. FIELD EDUCATION. Practicum, each 
year, First and Second Years, both semesters. Mr. Eads, Mrs. 
Anderson, Mr. Wynn, Mr. Ashbrook, and denominational 
executives. 


ELECTIVES 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


E 121. THe Art OF TEACHING. A laboratory course in teaching 
principles and practice. Particular attention is given to the 
training of teachers, to lesson planning, and skills necessary 
for teaching children and leading discussions with youth and 
adults. Special hours are arranged for field trips to visit 
various teaching situations and for practice sessions. Spring 
Semester, three hours. Mr. Wynn. 


E 122. WorxksHor IN FAMILY COUNSELING. An advanced course of 
clinical nature; involves actual counseling cases and super- 
vision in the Family Service of Rochester. The staff of 
Family Service participates in leadership of the course which 
includes case conferences, seminars, and experience as case 
aides. Admission to the course will be arranged by appli- 
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cation only. Each semester. Weekly supervision sessions 
and seminars. Three hours. Mr. Hunt, Mr. Ashbrook, and 


Mr. Wynn. 


E 123. Famiry Lire EpucATION IN THE CHURCH. A lecture and 
discussion course designed to explore the concept of the 
Christian family in today’s parishes. Parent education, 
teachable stages in the family life cycle, worship and church 
life for family groups, counseling about family problems, and 
the family life of clergymen themselves are studied. Methods 
and materials for family education as well as biblical theology 
in relation to the family are featured. Autumn Semester, 
three hours. Mr. Wynn, Mr. Pemberton. 


E 124. WriTING FOR CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. A workshop in religious 
journalism to feature the preparation and criticism of non- 
fiction manuscripts for secular and church publishers. A 
study of markets and methods includes particular emphasis 
on church school curriculum writing. Requirements involve 
submitting of manuscripts for publication. This course is 
designed for students who plan to do some professional 
writing. (Not offered 1963-64.) Three hours. Mr. Wynn 
and guest consultants. 


E 125. DEVELOPMENTAL EDUCATION IN THE CHURCH. An advanced 
seminar for the study of personal and religious development 
of an individual through childhood, youth, and adult life. 
Among the questions to be studied are Christian education 
principles in relation to developmental psychology. The 
course directs attention to the religious dimensions of per- 
sonality, and to the practical problems that relate to materials 
and methods for the various age groups in a parish church. 
Autumn Semester, three hours. 


E 127. ADULT EDUCATION AND LEADERSHIP TRAINING IN THE LOCAL 
CHURCH. Rationale and procedures in the training of church 
school and youth group personnel, in parent education, occu- 
pational study groups, and other facets of adult education 
in the church. Autumn Semester, three hours. Miss Gamble. 


E 150. CoLLoquiuM For TH.M. CaNpipaTes. A discussion seminar 
organized around the reading of a list of 25 basic books in 
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E 152. 


E 190. 


Christian education, research and thesis problems, and teach- 
ing practice for those admitted to the Master of Theology 
program. Each semester, three hours. Mr. Wynn. 


PRACTICE TEACHING IN CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. This pre- 


scribed course for Th.M. students involves assistance in teach- 
ing classes in Christian education, and weekly conferences 
with the instructor for planning and evaluation. Each semes- 
ter. Mr. Wynn. 


PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE SEMINAR I. A course designed for 


the student preparing for a ministry in Christian education. 
Discussion of practical problems in Christian education and 
their relationship to educational theory. Spring Semester, 
three hours. Miss McDougall, Mr. Grant, Mr. Wynn. 


E 191. PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE SEMINAR II. A course designed for 


E 192. 


E 193. 


the second-year student in the Master’s program in Religion. 
Autumn Semester, three hours. Mr. Wynn and professional 
resource leaders. 


PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE SEMINAR III. Second semester con- 


tinuation of E 191. Spring Semester, three hours. Mr. 
Wynn and professional resource leaders. 


THESIS SEMINAR. A seminar for Master’s students in Christian 


education. Topics include research, writing, and style for 
the Master’s thesis. Three hours. 


E 199. INDIVIDUALIZED RESEARCH IN CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. ‘Tutorial 


course in individualized courses as arranged with the instruc- 
tor and the registrar. An opportunity to engage in research 
into fields of special interest, to explore in a systematic and 
intensive manner areas of concern lying beyond the bound- 
aries of regular courses. Limited enrollment. Each Semester, 
three hours. Mr. Wynn and Miss Gamble. 


PREACHING AND WORSHIP 


E 240. CREATIVE PREACHING. A sermon workshop exploring resources 


in biblical and extra-biblical literature, the Christian Year, life 
situations both personal and social, for sermon making. Each 
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241. 


242. 


243. 


244. 


245. 


299. 


student will prepare written sermons and sermon outlines for 
seminar discussion and sermon reconstruction. A three-year 
preaching program will be developed in which biblical theology, 
pastoral and social insights may be communicated with rele- 
vance, clarity and persuasiveness. Spring Semester, 1963-64, 
three hours. Mr. MacLennan. 


THE BIBLE IN PREACHING. The Bible as a source of preaching. 
The use of biblical materials in preaching. Preparation and 
practice in the use of the Bible in preaching. Autumn Semes- 
ter, 1964-65, three hours. Mr. Skoglund. 


RESOURCES FOR PREACHING. A seminar in which resources 
for planned preaching in the years immediately following 
seminary graduation are examined. The student will be 
guided to sources for sermon ideas and materials. Specific 
assignments in the discovery and use of such ideas and ma- 
terials will be made. Sermons will be developed and evaluated. 
Spring Semester, 1962-63, three hours. Mr. MacLennan. 


PuBLic WorsuHip. Advanced development of the principles 
of public worship, including a study of the development of 
traditional liturgies, and the problems involved in creative 
worship in modern times. Spring Semester, 1964—65, three 
hours. Mr. Skoglund. 


WORKSHOP IN PREACHING AND WorsuHiP. A seminar for ad- 
vanced students designed to develop preaching materials and 
skills and to enrich public worship. Autumn Semester, 1963— 
64, three hours. Mr. Skoglund. 


GREAT PREACHERS AND THEIR MEssaGE. A study of the meth- 
od and message of a selected number of great preachers. 
Special attention will be given to the preachers of the Reforma- 
tion and the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Spring Semes- 
ter, 1963-64, three hours. Mr. Skoglund. 


INDIVIDUALIZED RESEARCH IN PREACHING AND WorsHIP. By 
arrangement with Mr. Skoglund and the Registrar. Turn to 
page 27 for further information. 
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THE PASTORATE 


E 311. A CuristiAN Pastor. A seminar course dealing with the 
distinctive nature of the Christian Pastorate. Small research 
groups work together in exploring one aspect of the subject 
and in class discussion the relation between Christian theol- 
ogy and the work of the local church is carefully examined. 
There are introductory and summary lectures by the pro- 
fessor at the beginning and end of the class. Autumn 
Semester, 1963-64, three hours. Mr. Bartlett. 


E 330. PASTORAL CARE AND COUNSELING. A seminar on one aspect 
of the pastoral office. Students will be expected to utilize 
case material from their own experience. The class sessions 
themselves will provide part of the dynamics of the course. 
Each year. Autumn Semester, three hours. By permission. 
Mr. Ashbrook. 


E 331. CLINICAL PASTORAL TRAINING. Each Summer, twelve weeks, 
six hours. Arrangements made through Mr. Ashbrook and the 
Registrar. 


E 399. INDIVIDUALIZED RESEARCH IN PASTORAL CARE. By arrange- 
ment with Mr. Ashbrook and the Registrar. See page 27 
for further information. 


E 340. CHRISTIAN ACTION BY A LOCAL CONGREGATION IN ITS COoM- 
MUNITY. Attention will focus first upon new dynamics in the 
American community, whether urban, transitional, suburban, 
rurban or rural. Methods for parish and community survey 
and self-analysis will be studied. These methods will be tied 
in with possible planning for long-range ministries designed 
to train laymen for Christian responsibility in the community 
and in areas of social conflict. Autumn Semester, 1963-64, 
three hours. Mr. Pemberton. 


E 350. CHuRCH Po.tity. A course for Presbyterian students to provide 
instruction in the Form of Government, Confession of Faith, 
mode and practice of the Presbyterian church. Spring Semes- 
ter, 1963-64, one hour. Mr. Peterson. 


De 


E 351. Cuurcu Potity. A course for Methodist students to provide 
instruction in the mode and practice of the Methodist church. 
Spring Semester, 1964-65, one hour. Mr. Mowry. 


E 352. CuurcH Po.ity. A course for United Church of Christ stu- 
dents to provide instruction in the mode and practice of the 
United Church of Christ. Fall Semester, 1964-65, one 
hour. Mr. Telfer. 


Music 


1. History and Literature 


E 360. AN INTRODUCTION To CHURCH Music. The history and prac- 
tice of church music with particular emphasis on the great eras 
of music in the church such as the Gregorian Age, the Poly- 
phony of the Renaissance, the Reformation and the middle and 
late baroque. Studies in Hymnology; the functions of the min- 
ister, the organist-choirmaster, the choir and the congregation 
in the practice of church music. Each year, Autumn Semester, 
three hours. Mr. Bichsel. 


E 361. CHoRUS AND CuHorr. Mr. Bichsel. 
A. THE CHAPEL CHOIR. Open to men and women who 
qualify by audition. This select group sings for the daily 
Chapel Services as well as for special occasions. One 
hour per week plus daily rehearsals before Chapel. 
Credit: cumulative three hours for three years. 


B. THE CHorus. Open to men only who qualify by audition. 
This is also a performing group which occasionally sings 
for Chapel and other occasions. Credit: cumulative 
three hours for three years. 


C. CHorus. Open to all students who do not qualify for 
A or B, but who would like to learn how to sing. This 
is not a performing group, and it will devote its atten- 
tion to learning the fundamentals of music through sing- 
ing. Attention also given to voice production. Credit 
and schedule to be arranged. 


FE 362. HYMNOLOGY AND LiTurGy. A study of Christian hymnody 
from ancient times to the present and of its relation to 
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liturgy and worship. Lectures, discussion and individual 
projects. Prerequisite: E360 or consent of the instructor. 
Each year, Spring Semester. Three hours. Mr. Bichsel. 


E 369. INDIVIDUALIZED RESEARCH IN CHURCH Music. By arrange- 
ment with Mr. Bichsel and the Registrar. Turn to-page 27 
for further information. 


Courses numbered E 061-072 are intended only for minors 
in church music and not as general electives. 


E 061. ESM* Church Music 411. Intensive study through lectures, 
discussions and individual projects, of liturgies, hymnody, 
chanting, repertory, organization and administration of church 
music. Each year, Autumn Semester. Mr. Bichsel. Two 
hours. 


2. Theory 


B.D. Music Minors will elect two semesters. 


E 063-064. ESM CounTERPOINT 401-402. Modal Counterpoint: 
Modal Counterpoint of the sixteenth century; the motet and 
the Mass. Writing—in up to three to five voices. Prerequisite: 
basic undergraduate theory. Autumn and Spring Semesters, 
each year, four hours. Messrs. Selhorst, Sutton and White. 


E 065. ESM CounTERPOINT 411. Eighteenth Century Counterpoint: 
The chorale-prelude school of the Eighteenth Century. Pre- 
requisite: Modal counterpoint. Each year, Autumn Semes- 
ter, two hours. Mr. McHose. 


E 066. ESM CounTERPOINT 412. Eighteenth and Nineteenth Century 
Counterpoint: The contrapuntal technics of the late eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries. Prerequisite: Counterpoint 
411. Each year, Spring Semester, two hours. Mr. McHose. 


E 067. ESM ComposiTION 211. Music of the Church: Composition 
for the church service: liturgical and nonliturgical forms. 
Primarily for graduate students in church music. Prerequi- 


* ESM: Eastman School of Music, University of Rochester. 
2, 


site: demonstrated ability in general composition. Each 
year, Autumn Semester, two hours. Mr. Barlow. 


3. Applied Music 
B.D. Music Minors will elect 6 hours. 


E 069-070. ESM Cuurcu Music 271-272. Choral Conducting: The 
fundamentals of choral conducting and its application to the 
church choir and the worship service. Each year, each 
Semester, four hours. Mr. Bichsel. 


E 071. ESM Cuurcu Music 263. Service Playing: Practical work at 
the keyboard; accompaniment, modulation, transposition and 
improvisation. Each year, Autumn Semester, two hours. 
Messrs. Craighead and McHose. 


E 072. Private study in organ, piano, or voice. For fees, see page 68. 
Applied Music (ESM). Each year, each Semester. Credit: 
cumulative two hours for two years. 


SPECIAL FIELDS 


E 370. RELIGION IN HIGHER EDUCATION I. A study of the history, 
contending philosophies and problems of religion in higher 
education and their significance for religious leadership on 
the campus today. An examination of the literature dealing 
with the major issues in higher education today. Alternate 
years, Autumn Semester, three hours. Mr. Froyd. 


E 371. RELIGION IN HIGHER EDUCATION II]. A seminar dealing with 
the growth, present work and significance of the national and 
international movements of religion in the academic com- 
munity: church related colleges and state institutions, teaching 
of religion, Student Christian Associations, schools of re- 
ligion, chaplaincy and the newer plans for official leadership 
of religious programs, and the World Student Christian Fed- 
eration. This will include an examination of the literature and 


resources in the field. Each year, Spring Semester, three hours. 
Mr. Eads. 


E 379. INDIVIDUALIZED RESEARCH IN RELIGION IN HIGHER EDUCATION. 
By arrangement with Mr. Froyd or Mr. Eads and the Regis- 
trar. Turn to page 27 for further information. 
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E 380. THe MINISTER’s Liprary. An introductory, orientation course 
in the history of printing, bookmaking and libraries. Ap- 
proved methods of book selection. The care of the minister’s 
library. Use of reference books and periodicals; care of 
pamphlets and clippings; classifying and cataloguing a private 
library. Principles and practice of book reviewing. Autumn 
Semester, 1964—65, three hours. Mr. Trost. 


E 381. BIBLIOGRAPHICAL RESEARCH. An introduction to the principles 
of and practice of research. Study of typical researches as 
models; practice in location and defining problems of research; 
technique of investigation; the assembling and classification of 
bibliographies; the constructing of schedules, questionnaires 
and other instruments; the organization of data materials; the 
critical use of documents and source materials. Autumn 
Semester, 1963-64, three hours. Mr. Trost. 
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SCHOOL LIFE 


THE ROCHESTER ENVIRONMENT 


Rochester is an urban center of about 600,000 population. It offers 
to theological students a place of residence highly desirable in intel- 
lectual, aesthetic, and social aspects. The University of Rochester, 
historically related to the Divinity School, consists of the College of 
Arts and Science, the Division of Graduate Studies, the University 
School of Liberal and Applied Studies, the School of Medicine and 
Dentistry, the School of Nursing, the College of Education and the 
Eastman School of Music. Each of these makes its definite contribu- 
tion to the cultural life of the city. Through the Eastman School of 
Music and related agencies, Rochester enjoys the privilege of hearing 
in concert or recital each year a number of artists prominent in the 
musical world. Symphony and Philharmonic orchestras add to the 
musical advantages to be enjoyed in this city. The public schools of 
Rochester have a national reputation. The Rochester Institute of 
Technology enrolls several thousand students each year and gives train- 
ing of the highest order in a great variety of practical lines. Several 
significant libraries are assets for intellectual culture. The Rundel Public 
Library, the Sibley Music Library and the Watson Memorial Art Gallery 
are especially notable. © 


The religious organizations of Rochester are many and strong. The 
Rochester Area Council of Churches, Inc., is one of the most efficient 
and successful in the country. The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion is an important factor in the life of the region with a central build- 
ing and several effective branches. The churches of Rochester are of 
many types ranging from the largest residential or family church and 


the institutional church to churches in newer districts and missions 
among the foreign-speaking peoples and the underprivileged. ! hese 
afford abundant opportunity for observation and experience in relation 
to the work of the minister. Social and charitable projects are well 
organized and serve the theological students as examples of such activi- 
ties. The intimate relation between the churches and the School is 
shown in the fact that both the Rochester Presbytery and the Monroe 
Baptist Association have their offices at the Divinity School. 

The Divinity School enables the student to avail himself of the ad- 
vantages thus offered. He becomes acquainted with some through the 
medium of regular classes, to others he is introduced by means of 
visitation under the guidance of lecturers, and in others he becomes a 
participant in their activities. The purpose of these contacts is to 
ensure familiarity with certain social and religious agencies with which 
the Christian minister should work co-operatively. The cultural, social 
and religious contacts of the city are used as a means of a broader 
training supplementing that of the classroom. 


PEASE WIVES .O)PaieH Ba CeArM.P US 


The campus of the Colgate Rochester Divinity School consists of 
twenty-four acres, located at 1100 South Goodman Street, directly 
opposite Rochester’s well-known Highland Park. It contains adminis- 
trative and classroom buildings, dormitories and apartments, as well as 
tennis courts, baseball space, and parking facilities. It is only a few 
minutes from the airport, railway station, Thruway feeder, and the heart 
of the city’s business district. The Divinity School campus is located 
about one mile from the University of Rochester. The landscape archi- 
tect was Alling S. De Forest of Rochester. 


MONTGOMERY HOUSE 


The home of the President, situated near the main building, was 
largely the gift of Mr. and Mrs. William A. Montgomery, the former 
being a trustee of the Baptist Education Society. 

The architect of the entire group of buildings was Mr. James Gamble 
Rogers, of New York. 


DIVGLN TTY ALL 


The main building is known as Divinity Hall. It consists of Strong 
Hall, Jones Hall, and the Ambrose Swasey Library. Strong Hall is 
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a memorial to Augustus Hopkins Strong, D.D., LL.D., for forty years 
president of the Rochester Theological Seminary, to his father, Alvah 
Strong, its first treasurer, and to his brother Henry Alvah Strong, its 
generous benefactor. The auditorium and the American Baptist His- 
torical Collection are on the ground floor. On the main floor are the 
administration offices, classrooms, exhibit cases and lounges. ihe 
second floor provides faculty offices and classrooms. On the third floor 
are auxiliary offices, superintendent’s quarters, and the girls’ dormitory. 

The auditorium, with its stage, projection facilities and a pipe organ, 
is admirably suited for public meetings such as commencement, Spring 
Convocation and special lectures, and for practical instruction in re- 
ligious drama. The North Gallery may be used as a small auditorium, 
or for social purposes. At the end of the gallery is the Grace Beaven 
Memorial Room. The main floor will accommodate four hundred 
persons, and the galleries an additional two hundred. It is the center 
of the School’s public life. 

Jones Hall, named in honor of John J. Jones, a notable contributor 
to the funds of the School, has club rooms for faculty and students, the 
dining hall, kitchen and the gymnasium, with bowling alley, basketball 
and handball courts. 


At the Spring Convocation in 1937 the Andrews-Hale Chimes. of 
thirteen bells were dedicated. These bells are located in Divinity Tower, 
which dominates the entire campus, and add greatly to the life of the 
School. They are played from the organ console in the chapel. The 
bells were given to honor the memory of Mr. Ezra R. Andrews, a 
member of the Board of Trustees from 1866 to 1900, and of Mr. 
William B. Hale, a member of the Board from 1907 to 1938, and its 
chairman from 1932 to 1938. 


THE SAMUEL COLGATE 
MEMORIAL CHAPEL 


Immediately adjacent to the Ambrose Swasey Library there was 
erected in the summer of 1936 the Samuel Colgate Memorial Chapel 
and the connecting cloister. The exterior is of tapestry brick and 
Indiana limestone, while the interior is given an atmosphere of warmth 
and beauty by the use of red antique brick, with oak for furnishings, 
paneling and ceiling. The chapel will accommodate two hundred per- 
sons. At the west end, over the chancel, is a large rose window rich 
in symbolic religious suggestion, at the center of which is an adaptation 
in stained glass of Thorwaldsen’s “The Christ of Benediction.” The 
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side walls of the nave provide space for 
six art glass windows within heavy stone 
arches, each window containing some 
symbol of the religious life. At the east 
end, over the narthex, are four lancet 
windows, illuminated at night, bearing 
the names and figures of Roger Williams, 
Adoniram Judson, William Newton 
Clarke and Walter Rauschenbusch, while 
closer to the observer are four other 
windows with the traditional representa- 
tions and symbols of the four Evange- 
lists. Here also is a bronze portrait 
plaque in memory of Mr. Samuel Col- 
gate (1822-1897) executed by The Gor- 
ham Company, and donated by his son. 
Services are held regularly throughout the school year, Tuesday—Friday, 
at 10:40 a.m. Faculty, students, and visiting ministers conduct the 
services. 


THEFAME ROSE SWASEY UIBRARY 


The Library is an outstanding theological collection of more than 
100,000 volumes, which serves the various departments of the Divinity 
School. 


In the foyer of the Ambrose Swasey Library are display cases and 
the card catalogue. The Cyrus F. Paine Reading Room, named in 
honor of one who was for more than forty-five years treasurer of the 
Rochester Theological Seminary, adjoins a well-equipped periodical 
alcove. A cataloguing room, four levels of stacks, together with other 
facilities, make the Library one of the best equipped in the country. 


A recent addition is an extensive and valuable collection of tracts 
and books published during the German Reformation. The collection 
contains forty-four items printed before 1530. There are included at 
least fifty works not found in any other American library. At least 
ten items are known in only from two to six copies. A manuscript 
copy of Bullinger’s work consists largely of material not in print. For 
the gift of this unique collection, the Library is indebted to Dr. Henry 
H. Covell, of New York, N. Y. 


The book collection is carefully and completely catalogued and classi- 
fied as a working library. One of the prominent features of the Library 
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is its accessibility. The “open shelf” system is in use and the students 
have direct access to the volumes, although a “closed section” provides 
safety for many rare items owned or on deposit. No unreasonable 
limitation is placed upon the drawing of books, and no student will 
find himself handicapped in reading or research. The Library is open 
throughout the year, except holidays and August. 


The Reference Collection is housed in the Cyrus F. Paine Reading 
Room and consists of dictionaries, encyclopedias, periodical indexes, 
yearbooks, almanacs, atlases, biographical sets and other standard ref- 
erence works. About two hundred and fifty American and foreign 
periodicals, mostly of a theological and religious nature, are regularly 
received. Most of these are subsequently bound and preserved in per- 
manent files. 


The Rush Rhees Library of the University of Rochester and the 
Public Library including the Reynolds Reference Collection are also 
available for the use of students of the Divinity School, free of cost. 


THE DIBRARY OF THE AMERICAN 
BA PEST SHS OR LG ALAS © Gi ies 


During the summer of 1955, the American Baptist Historical Society, 
a cooperating society of the American Baptist Convention, moved its 
library from Chester, Pennsylvania to Rochester, New York. At the 
same time, the Historical Society assumed the administration of the 
Samuel Colgate Baptist Historical Collection which, until 1948, was 
at Colgate University. The combined libraries, now housed in Strong 
Hall of the Colgate Rochester Divinity School, have been named the 


Samuel Colgate Baptist Historical Collection of the American Baptist 
Historical Society. 


The combination of the two largest collections of Baptistiana in exist- 
ence makes available in a single location the basic source of materials 
of Baptist history. The library consists of approximately 50,000 vol- 
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umes as well as more than 200,000 pamphlets and reports. There is 
also an extensive collection of photographs, manuscripts, clippings and 
Baptist memorabilia. The most recently acquired of these historic items 
is the Dores Robinson Sharpe Rauschenbusch Collection containing man- 
uscripts, letters, and unpublished addresses of Rochester’s most famous 
church historian and social prophet. Noteworthy also among the 
holdings is the Henry Sweetser Burrage collection relating to English 
Baptists of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries which was pur- 
chased from Champlin Burrage, named in honor of his father, and 
presented by the late Richard M. Colgate. 


The library offers excellent opportunities for the study of Baptist 
life, and is accessible to all who wish to undertake research in this and 
related fields for undergraduate and graduate work. Churches and in- 
dividuals are urged to deposit records and historical materials, not only 
for safe-keeping, but to provide comprehensive records of denomina- 
tional history and doctrine. 


The Society publishes a quarterly magazine devoted to Baptist his- 
tory and theology. This appears under the name Foundations. The 
Society is also in the process of publishing a Baptist Bibliography, seven 
volumes of which have been issued. Mr. Edward C. Starr is Secretary 
of the Society and Curator. 


DORMITORY ACCOMMODATIONS 


SINGLE MEN 


The men’s dormitory in Trevor Hall contains single rooms, and a 
few double rooms consisting of two bedrooms with a large study. 


All rooms are furnished, singly or en suite, with a comfortable bed, 
a chiffonier, desk and desk chair, an easy chair, curtains and bookcase. 
Students are expected to furnish their own bedding—two blankets, four 
sheets, and two pillow cases. 

In cases of minor illnesses, the residents of the men’s dormitory 
receive free medical care not exceeding one call by a physician per 
semester. 


WOMEN’S CENTER 


A women’s center, Eaton Hall, will be completed in 1963 to provide 
housing particularly adapted to the needs of women graduate students. 
It will contain single rooms and a lounge on each floor. 
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ANDREWS HOUSE 


These apartments, named for Miss Kate R. Andrews, generous bene- 
factress of the School, were erected in 1957. Each of the twelve apart- 
ments consists of a living room, bedroom, kitchen, and bath. The liv- 
ing room, in each, is furnished with dining table, desk, bookcase, 
Simmons Hide-a-Bed, coffee table, end table, two straight chairs, an 
easy chair, two table lamps, a floor lamp, rug, window drapes, waste 
basket. The bedroom contains a double bed with mattress and pad, two 
straight chairs, two scatter rugs, combination dressing table and closets, 
and window drapes. The kitchen is equipped with cupboards, electric 
stove, electric refrigerator, and automatic disposal. The rent is $15 


per week. 


BEAVEN HOUSE 


These apartments for married students provide housekeeping accom- 
modations for couples without children. Each apartment consists 
of a large living room with a disappearing bed, a kitchenette, bath- 
room and dressing closet. Two of the twelve apartments have a 
separate sleeping room. The rent for the small apartments is $11 
weekly; for the larger apartments the charge is $12. In the basement 
is a large common room with fireplace, furnished for social and recre- 
ational purposes, and individual storage cubicles. 


Apartments in Beaven House are of two types: those consisting 
of living room, kitchenette, and bathroom, and those consisting of living 
room, bedroom, kitchenette, and bathroom. In the former, the living 
room is furnished with rug, bed, two side chairs, two armchairs, table, 
desk, bookcase, desk lamp, table lamp, floor lamp, dresser, wastebasket, 
and curtains. The kitchenette has curtains, wastebasket, dust pan, 
broom, stepladder stool. A shower curtain is furnished in the bathroom. 

In the second type of apartment, the living room is furnished with 

rug, two side chairs, two armchairs, table, desk, bookcase, desk lamp, 
table lamp, floor lamp, studio couch, wastebasket, curtains. 
The bedroom is furnished with 
double bed, mattress with pad, 
two pillows, dressers, mirror, 
two side chairs, wastebasket, 
curtains. The bathroom has 
shower curtain, toilet brush, 
window curtains. The kitchen- 
ette has curtains, wastebasket, 
dust pan, broom,  stepladder 
stool. 


BEAVEN HOUSE 
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AXLING HOUSE 


Named for William Axling, this building contains seven apartments 
for students with small children, and is used when possible for mis- 
sionaries on furlough doing further work at the Divinity School. Two 
of these apartments constitute a memorial to the Reverend A. Judson 
Barrett, D.D., of the Class of 1876 and his wife—the father and mother 
of Mrs. William A. Montgomery. Two others are in memory of Mrs. 
Alice H. Bennett of Hartford, Connecticut, and were made possible by 
a gift from her two sisters, the Misses Mary and Edith Howard. The 
two remaining apartments were provided by Mrs. Marguerite G. Strong, 
one in memory of the Reverend Charles B. Tenney, D.D., of the Class 
of 1900, and his wife, and the other a memorial to Mrs. Elizabeth G. 
Moody, wife of the Reverend Thomas Moody, D.D., of the Class of 
1890. 


Two of these apartments have a large living room, kitchenette, dress- 
ing room, bathroom and a separate sleeping room; four of them have 
the same with the addition of a dinette and a second sleeping room. 
All of the living rooms are equipped with a studio day bed. There is 
a common playroom in the basement and individual family storage 
cubicles. The rent for the smaller apartment is $12 weekly; the 
charge for the larger apartments is $15. 


EATON HALL AND TREVOR HALL APARTMENTS 


These apartments, accommodating 13 couples, consist of a bedroom 
with double bed and mattress, a living room furnished with rug, table, 
chairs and closet space. A “community kitchen” is provided for each 
three to five couples with separate stove, work and utensil space, storage 
and refrigeration. The weekly rental is $11—$13. 


NEw APARTMENTS 


A new apartment building, erected in the winter of 1962-63 facing 
Andrews House and forming ernchaouse 
the second side of a quadrangle, ee : anions 
will provide 16 dwelling units 
for couples. Each will have a 
living room, bedroom, kitchen- 
ette and bath. Four will have 
two bedrooms. 
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GENERAL APARTMENT AND DORMITORY INFORMATION 


The Divinity School reserves the right to increase the rentals and 
charges if necessary. The residence of all student occupants terminates 
at the time of their separation from the School. Summer residence 
may be arranged as space is available by making application in advance. 
Such application should be directed to the Treasurer’s office for single 
rooms or to the Registrar for apartment space. 


Room or Apartment Deposit. In all cases, occupants of dormitory 
accommodations will be required to deposit a sum to insure the School 
against loss or damage to equipment and furnishings. In the case of 
rooms the amount will be $5; in the case of apartments it will be $10. 

Apartments are assigned on the basis of the priority acquired by the 
date of application for admission, the time formal request is made to 
the Registrar, need of housing among~residents and students accepted 
for entrance. Residence on campus does not automatically confer 
priority over incoming students. 


It is not possible to allow pets in any of the School’s apartments. 


Further information concerning these apartments may be secured 
from the Registrar. 


END OW-E.D LE.Cul URES Byles 


THE TREVOR-JONES LECTURES 


By the generosity of Mrs. John B. Trevor, of Yonkers, N. Y., a sum 
of ten thousand dollars was presented to the Divinity School for the 
purpose of establishing a lectureship in memory of the late John B. 
Trevor. It provides for the delivery from time to time of lectures sup- 
plementary to the regular course of instruction by men eminent in their 
several departments upon subjects related to theological study. 


THE FRANCIS WAYLAND AYER LECTURESHIP 


This lectureship was founded in May 1928, by Mr. and Mrs. Wilfred 
W. Fry, of Camden, New Jersey, in memory of Mrs. Fry’s father, the 
late Francis Wayland Ayer. Under the terms of the foundation, the 
lectures are to fall within the broad field of the history or the interpre- 
tation of the Christian message. These lectures are now given in alter- 
nate years and are subsequently published in expanded form. 


The lectures for 1962 were on the theme, “The Mediator of the 
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Covenant.” The lecturer was Dr. James Muilenburg, Professor of 


Hebrew and the Cognate Languages, Union Theological Seminary, New 
York. 


THE RAUSCHENBUSCH MEMORIAL LECTURESHIP 


The founding of a lectureship in memory of the late Professor Walter 
Rauschenbusch was made possible through the contributions of friends 
in connection with the successful forward movement of the Divinity 
School in 1929. The lectureship was inaugurated in 1931 with the 
provision that the themes in successive years should be chosen in the 
field of applied Christianity. These lectures are delivered annually at 
the Spring Convocation, and others as announced. The lectures are 
later set forth in more ample form for publication. 

The subject of the Rauschenbusch Lecture for 1962 was ‘“Evan- 
gelicalism as a Continuing Source of Social Reform.” The lecturer 
was Dr. Kenneth Scott Latourette, Professor Emeritus of Missions 
and Oriental History, Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut. 


THE DAHLBERG ECUMENICAL LECTURESHIP 


The Dahlberg Ecumenical Lectureship was established by friends of 
Dr. Edwin T. Dahlberg in St. Louis in 1961, and perpetuates Dr. 
Dahlberg’s major emphases: his ecumenical concerns and his dedica- 
tion to peace, brotherhood and the underprivileged people of the 
world. Dr. Dahlberg, then pastor of Delmar Baptist Church of St. 
Louis and trustee of Colgate Rochester, was present at the inauguration 
of the lectureship. 

Bishop Stephen Charles Neill, former associate general secretary of 
the World Council of Churches and prominent British figure in the 
Ecumenical Movement, was the first lecturer. His theme, in October, 
1961, was “The Crisis of the Ecumenical Movement.” 

The 1962 lecturer was Dean Roger Hazelton, of the Graduate School 
of Theology, Oberlin College, whose subject was “Toward an Ecumen- 
ical Theology.” This was presented in two lectures on December 6. 


PERN GLCONY OC ATION, 19.653 


Beginning on Monday, April 15, and continuing through Wednesday, 
April 17, the Annual Spring Convocation will be held. This is spon- 
sored jointly by Colgate Rochester Divinity School and the New York 
State Council of Churches. 
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Preceding each day’s lectures, a 
devotional address will be given 
at the morning worship service in 
the Samuel Colgate Memorial 
Chapel. The Chaplain for 1963 
will be Dr. Carlyle Marney, Pastor of Myers Park Baptist Church, 
Charlotte, North Carolina. At the Alumni Dinner Dine eaule Otto 
Madsen, Associate Executive Secretary of the American Baptist Home 
Mission Societies will present the Alumnus Oration. 


The Ayer Lecturer for 1963 will be Dr. Benjamin E. Mays, President 
of Morehouse College, Atlanta, Georgia. 


It is expected that many of the alumni of the School will return for 
this week, and that their number will be augmented by ministers and 
others from northeastern states and Canada. The Faculty considers the 
lectures, conferences and addresses of this Convocation as a part of the 
regular educational program of the School, and also as a contribution 
to the wider service of the Divinity School to the community. Every 
alumnus who can do so is urged to avail himself of these advantages 
and all others interested are invited to attend. 


SLUDENT SERV ECES 
FIELD EDUCATION PLACEMENT 


Experience in supervised field education is required of all students 
for two years during their stay at the Divinity School. Satisfactory 
performance in this area is a requirement for graduation. Ill field 
education placement is arranged through the office of the director of 
the field education program, Mr. Robert H. Eads. The faculty provides 
a program of counseling and guidance for each student in order that 
maximum educational value may be obtained from this experience. 
Correspondence on placement in field education positions should be 
addressed to Mr. Eads. 


CLINICAL TRAINING 


During the summer vacation, a hospital-centered clinical training 
program is conducted by the Divinity School in cooperation with the 
Council of Clinical Training of New York City. The representative 
of the faculty in this work is Mr. Ashbrook. See Course No. E 331. 
Arrangements should be made through Mr. Ashbrook. Registration 
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must be completed in the office of the Registrar before undertaking 
the work if credit is to be recorded. 


THE STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION 


The students of the Divinity School are largely self-governing. They 
are organized under the name of ‘The Students’ Association of Colgate 
Rochester Divinity School.” The executive group is known as “The 
Student Executive Council” and is composed of the officers and repre- 
sentatives of the various classes. The activities of the student body 
are directed by a number of committees which work in close collaboration 
with the President of the Divinity School. 


REFECTORY 


An unusually fine dining hall has been provided by the Divinity 
School. Board is furnished under the management of the Administra- 
tion at low cost, made possible by underwriting by the School. 


PLACEMENT AND PASTORAL CHANGES 


The Divinity School assumes responsibility for the placement of its 
graduates. In the matter of pastoral changes, the School undertakes 
to assist alumni in their efforts to secure new fields of service. While 
denominational offices and agencies are the primary channels through 
which pastors must seek churches, the School welcomes opportunity to 
send supporting recommendations when the name of an alumnus is 
known to be before a congregation. Correspondence from pulpit com- 
mittees seeking pastors is also encouraged. Mr. William F. Davison is 
Director of this service. Communications on this subject should be 
addressed to him at the School, 1100 South Goodman Street, Rochester, 


New York. 


TI LONGAIN DEERE ES 


Tuition. $375.00 per year for all degree programs. In any case 
where a Th.M. student requires more than one year for the completion 
of the degree, an additional fee of $50.00 will be charged for each 
additional year. Thus, if a Th.M. student should require two years 
for the completion of the degree, the total tuition charge would be 
$425.00; if the student should complete the work in three years, the 
total tuition charge would be $475.00. 

Students classified as Special Students, or any student taking less 
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than nine semester hours, will be charged at the rate of $16.00 per 
semester hour. 

Auditors, outside of degree programs, will be charged at the rate 
of $8.00 per semester hour. 

The tuition charge obviously cares for only a small fraction of the 
actual cost of student training. 


MATRICULATION FEE. The matriculation fee is $5.00, payable once 
only, prior to registration. 


LATE REGISTRATION. Late registration may be arranged where nec- 
essary, for which a charge of $5 will be made. 


Dormitory FEE. In the dormitories the rental for the use of a room 
including a post-office box, gymnasium locker, heat, lights, and super- 
visory service, is $110 annually. Information concerning apartments 
for married students will be furnished by the Registrar. There is also 
a room deposit of $5. 


STUDENT ASSOCIATION DuEs. By vote of the Student Association 
a tax of $8 is collected for the use of the Association. This is used 
for athletic, social, and traveling expenses. 


HEALTH FEE. For residents in the single men’s and single women’s 
dormitory, this fee is included in the dormitory charge. For men not 
residents of the dormitory the optional fee is $5 annually. 


GRADUATION FEE. For the Bachelor of Divinity degree, $15; for 
the Master of Theology degree, $35; other Master’s degrees, $15. 


ORGAN, PIANO, OR VoIcE. Private study will entail a special fee 
which will be charged at the hourly rate of the instructor assigned. 
Such fees will approximately range between $100 and $150 a year for 
a weekly one-half hour lesson. 


PRACTICE FEE. A practice fee of $25 per semester will be charged 
for the use of the Divinity School organs. 


INCOME AND FINANCIAL HELP 


Colgate Rochester has developed a three-phase program of student 
assistance, making provision for (1) direct scholarship grants, (2) field 
education stipend, and (3) low-interest emergency loans. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Scholarships to the amount of $32,000 are awarded annually. These, 
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in the main, range from $100 to $300 per academic year for B.D. 
students. There are a few scholarships providing higher stipend. All 
are offered on the basis of need and academic performance. Applica- 
tions must be received by the Dean by October | of the year they are 
to be used. 


FIELD EDUCATION STIPEND 


Field education at Colgate Rochester has as its central purpose pro- 
viding situations in which classroom goals may become operational 
under supervision in the life of area churches, educational institutions 
and community agencies. As Colgate Rochester is the only accredited 
theological school within a radius of several hundred miles, churches of 
all denominations turn to this school for help. The result is that for many 
years Colgate Rochester has been able to place every student in a field 
education situation that provides annual stipend ranging from $620 
upwards. 

Through a program of careful field education placement the student’s 
assets in maturity and experience, and his financial needs, are matched 
with the offerings and requirements of churches and other institutional 
situations. The result is that students receive remuneration com- 
mensurate with their individual needs for carrying out the requirements 
of their theological education. This means that they are not diverted 
from their vocational objectives by having to seek and accept jobs lacking 
clear relationship to their training for the ministry. 

Field education placement will be arranged through Robert H. Eads, 
Director, who will write each incoming student beginning in February 
of each year. 


Low-INTEREST EMERGENCY LOANS 


The School does everything possible to help students remain debt 
free so that their service to the churches as pastors is not encumbered 
by financial obligations accumulated in seminary. For this reason loans 
are encouraged as emergency measures only. 

Recognizing that a three- or four-year study program may occasion- 
ally present such needs, however, the School has funds from which 
students may secure emergency loans. Several have minimal interest 


requirements below commercial rates. 


EXPENSES 


Of equal importance to income and assistance is the question of ex- 
penses. Single students at Colgate Rochester should plan on minimum 
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annual expenses of $1,100 or $1,200 for the school year. This budget 
cares for room, board, tuition, and books. It does not include the cost 
of owning and operating a car. The comparable cost for married 
students would need to be adjusted accordingly. 

Except for students serving as student pastors, the four-months vaca- 
tion provides abundant opportunities for income-producing work. It 
not only enables the student to earn living expenses during the summer, 
but usually permits limited savings to help with the expense of the next 
academic year. 

Student wives find that the Rochester area provides many opportuni- 
ties for either part-time or full-time employment. The Divinity School 
is usually able to help student wives find such employment. 

Through varying combinations of the resources offered by field edu- 
cation income, vacation employment, scholarship assistance or wives’ 
earnings, students manage to meet their.expenses. 

For scholarship information, write to Milton C. Froyd, Dean. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND STUDENT GRANTS 


1. SCHOLARSHIP FUNDS. Each year the School gives student aid 
as follows: 


(a) Merit Scholarships in Aid. These are open to students needing 
such assistance in order to pursue their theological course, and who 
maintain the average in academic studies required for graduation (75% ) 
and whose record in field education performance is satisfactory. These 
scholarships are limited to application on tuition only. 

(b) Co-operative Grants. Whenever Baptist Education Societies of 
other states make grants to aid students enrolled in this Divinity School, 
the School may co-operate by a further grant from its own funds, the 
total of which shall not exceed the maximum that may be received by 
an undergraduate as scholarship or grant. 

(c) Foreign Student Grants. A limited number of co-operative 
grants toward which the Divinity School will pay the sum of three hun- 


dred dollars ($300) in such cases as a Foreign Mission Society or some 
responsible organization on the mission field is willing to pay two hun- 
dred dollars ($200). Nationals of those lands where the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society of the American Baptist Convention 
operates are eligible for these grants, provided they are properly quali- 
fied by a reading and speaking knowledge of the English language and 
by educational training to enter the Divinity School, and who also give 
satisfactory evidence of actual achievement and of promise for future 
usefulness. Holders of these grants must pursue studies as regular 
students in the Divinity School for at least one complete academic 
year. Applications for such grants must be accompanied by testimony 
from the Mission Society and from officials in the mission field from 
which the applicant comes regarding the applicant’s character, train- 
ing, ability, and prospective work. All documents in connection with 
applications for these grants should be in the possession of the Dean 
not later than the first of May preceding the school year during which 
the grant is to be used. 


(d) Rural Parish Summer Service Grants. In co-operation with the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society and the Baptist Missionary 
Convention of the State of New York, the Divinity School has the 
authority to nominate one or more students to use these awards. 
These grants will be awarded annually to students who are willing to 
give at least twelve weeks of summer service to country parishes in 
New York State to which they may be assigned. These parishes are to 
be situated, whenever possible, so that the students shall be under the 
supervision of some person competent to observe and supervise the 
student’s work, such fields preferably to be closely identified either with 
some larger parish, a united church, a federated church, or some other 
form of progressive rural work. It is further understood that the stu- 
dents so selected do not necessarily commit themselves to the rural field 
as a permanent place of life work, but do undertake to secure for them- 
selves a thorough-going understanding of the rural problem. 

Each grant will include provision for board and lodging on the field 
for the term of service, and in addition a sum of not less than $200 
from the co-operating organizations. 


2. THe FRANK LEMOYNE WILKINS Prizes. Awarded on the basis 
of meritorious essays submitted on the subject, “Kingdom Principles 
in the Teaching of Jesus, with Particular Emphasis on the Permanent 
Values of Jesus’ Religion and Teachings.” Further details are on file in 
the office of the Dean. 
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FELLOWSHIPS 


The Divinity School has estab- 
lished a limited number of fellow- 
ships for advanced postgraduate 
theological study. Several fellow- 
ships up to $2,000 are offered by 
the Divinity School to its gradu- 
ates to do doctoral work in ap- 
proved institutions in the United 
States and abroad. Two of these 
fellowships are named the General and the Stillman Witt Fellowships 
in memory of generous contributors to the funds of the School. These 
fellowships are awarded to graduates who have maintained a superior 
record in their studies and demonstrated exceptional gifts for research 
and scholarly productivity. Appointments to these honors are made 
by the Board of Trustees on the nomination of the Faculty of the Divin- 
ity School. The amount appropriated in each case is based on the di- 
mensions of the Fellow’s program of graduate study and the freedom 
required to maintain standards of excellence. Initiative in these ap- 
pointments rests with the Faculty. Applications are not received. In- 
quiries, however, may be addressed to the Dean. 


PRE-THEOLOGICAL STUDENT GRANTS 


STUDENT GRANTS IN COLGATE UNIVERSITy. The Colgate Rochester 
Divinity School offers a certain number of grants, available at Colgate 
University, to young men preparing to enter the regular course in the 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School. In order to be eligible for a grant, 
a student must maintain a ratio between the number of semester hours 
and quality points of 1:1.1. This provision does not apply to members 
of the Freshman Class. Qualifying students may receive a grant which 
provides the sum of $75 in the first year, $87.50 in the second year, 
and $150 in each of the two final years, all to be paid by the Treasurer 
of the School into the treasury of the University to apply on tuition. 
Applicants for these grants are advised to correspond with the President 
of Colgate University, or with the Dean of the Divinity School. 


STUDENT GRANTS IN THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER. The Colgate 
Rochester Divinity School has at its disposal the income from certain 
funds in the custody of the University of Rochester, available primarily 
to persons who are preparing themselves to enter the regular course 
at the Colgate Rochester Divinity School. A regularly matriculated 
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student in the University, approved by the School, may receive a grant 
to apply on tuition, provided that no grant shall exceed $225 in any 
one year. These grants will be recognized by the Scholarship Com- 
mittee of the University, provided the student is eligible to receive aid 
under the rules ofthe University, which at present require that the 
student rank in the upper half of the class. The grants will be paid 
in orders upon the University Bursar. Any existing surplus in the 
income may be applied to the payment of fees in the Graduate or 
Extension Divisions of the University. Applicants for these grants 
are advised to correspond with the Secretary of the Grant Committee 
of the University, or with the Dean of the Divinity School. 


These grants in both Colgate University and the University of Roch- 
ester are not, however, guaranteed against possible reduction by the 
School in case of necessity. 


1, 


BACHELOR OF DIVINITY 


DEGREES 


MA Yre2"1., 


RIcHARD DAVID BAUSMAN, B.A:, M.A. 202 = = = 


ROBERT LEONARD BOOHER, B.A. 
HELEN LOUISE BOWSER, B.A. - 


WILLIAM EVERETT BRAMMER, B.A. 
ARTHUR GEORGE BROADHURST, B.A. 


ALSTON THEODORE CHAMP, B.S. 


FRANKLIN ROOSEVELT CROWDER, B.A. - - - - 


ARTHUR GEORGE DONNELLY, B.A. 
EH WAH, BA. - - - - - = 


RODRIGO DE GUZMAN ESTRADA, B.A. - - = 
JOHN FREDERICK GLOVER, B.A. - 


HARVEY KENYON GRIFFITH, B.A. 


DONNELL RAY HARRIS, B.A. - - 


GORDON CHARLES JOHNSON, B.A. 
HuGH VICTOR KANE, JR., B.A. - 
SHARO Kyaw Dwe, B.TH. - - 
JAMES ARTHUR LARUE, B.A. - 

JIMMIE AARON MorRISON, B.A. - 
DONALD LESLIE ROE, B.S. - - 
JOHN STEVEN SAVAGE, B.M. - - 


ERVILLE NEIL PAUL SOWARDS, B.A. 
LESLIE GILBERT STRATHERN, B.A. 


WILLIAM HUGH TUCKER, B.A. - 
DOUGLAS WALLACE, B.A. - - - 
MARTIN LINWOOD WHITMER, B.A. 


HARRY STARKS WRIGHT, B.A. - - 
THOMAS WESLEY WRIGHT, B.A. - 


GRANTED 
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Dayton, Ohio 
Elba, New York 
Columbia, Missouri 
Wayne, West Virginia 
Richmond, Virginia 
Shinnston, West Virginia 


Muncie, Indiana 
Casper, Wyoming 
Insein, Burma 
Manila, Philippines 
Charleston, West Virginia 
West Lawn, Pennsylvania 
Webster Groves, Missouri 
Cranston, Rhode Island 
Bethany Center, New York 
Insein, Burma 


Doylestown, Pennsylvania 
Parkersburg, West Virginia 
Horseheads, New York 
Parkerford, Pennsylvania 
Columbus, Ohio 
Rochester, New York 
Akron, Ohio 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Clifton, Virginia 
- Bennettsville, South Carolina 
Elmira, New York 


Alumnus Candidate 


Lucius BURTON JOHNSON (in absentia) - - - 


Lakeland, Florida 


Class of 1913 


1R) 


GRAD UAT Bes UD range 
Lloyd James Averill, Jr., B.A., B.D., M.A. 


University of Wisconsin, 1947 


Colgate Rochester Divinity School, 1950 


University of Rochester, 1952 


Lawrence Charles van Heerden, B.A., B.D. 


Bethel College, 1955 
Bethel Seminary, 1958 


Marlin Anthon Vander Wilt, B.A., B.D., M.A. 


Hope College, 1957 


McCormick Theological Seminary, 1961 


BUD? Ss UUDENTS 


THIRD YEAR CLASS 


William Frank Barr, B.A. 
Alderson-Broaddus College, 1957 


David Clifford Brown, B.A. 
Kalamazoo College, 1960 


Marvin Chandler, B.S. 
Indiana University, 1957 


Eugene Arthur Charsky, B.A. 
Denison University, 1960 


Roger William Covell, B.A. 
University of Rochester, 1959 


Warren Hall Crain, B.A. 
College of Wooster, 1956 


Phillip Baker Davis, B.A. 
Syracuse University, 1959 


James Sigurd Drier, B.A. 
St. Olaf College, 1958 


Luther David Easton, B.A. 
Bates College, 1960 


Charles G. Gilger, B.A. 
Wheaton College, 1953 


George Bret Hall, B.A. 
University of Buffalo, 1957 


Paul Joseph Hardwick, B.A. 
Union College, 1960 


David Lotee Higgs, B.A. 
Kalamazoo College, 1959 


Thomas Donald Hoogerland, B.A. 


Mercer University, 1960 


Keith Levon Ignatious, B.A. 
Alderson-Broaddus College, 1960 


John Wesley Inman, Jr., B.A. 


Denison University, 1954 


Linda Rose Isham, B.A. 
University of Wisconsin, 1960 


Frederick Henry Jackson, B.A. 
Syracuse University, 1960 


Jack~Edward James, B.A., M.S. 
Houghton College, 1955 
Alfred University, 1961 


Ronald Gene James, B.A. 
Alderson-Broaddus College, 1959 


Stanley Whittred Jarvis, Jr., B.A. 
Suffolk University, 1951 


Orrin Dolloff Judd, B.A. 
Tufts University, 1960 


Malcolm David Kilborn, B.S. 


Worcester State Teachers College, 1959 


Charles Edward Killian, B.S. 
Syracuse University, 1960 


Robert Lawrence Knapp, B.A. 
Harpur College, 1960 


Laszlo Lajos Kovacs 
Teologiai Academia Debrecen 


James William Landrum, B.A. 
Mississippi State College, 1959 


David August Lutz, B.A. 
Bucknell University, 1959 


David Roy Matteson, B.A. 
Alfred University, 1960 


Robert William McPhee, B.A. 
McMaster University, 1960 


James Clifford Miller, B.A. 
Alderson-Broaddus College, 1960 


John Ulman Miller, B.A. 
Brown University, 1960 


Phyllis Jeanne Miller, B.S. 
University of Kansas, 1958 


Robert Christian Miltz, B.A. Robert William Terry, B.S. 


Pace College, 1952 Cornell University, 1959 

Roger Jesse Reed, B.A. Raymond Richard Vogel, B.A. 
Heidelberg College, 1960 Syracuse University, 1956 

Clinton Lynn Reynolds, B.A. Phyllis Maxine Watson, B.A. 
Richmond College, 1960 Kalamazoo College, 1960 

Lewis Lombard Richardson, B.A. Alan Charles Webster, B.A. 
Tufts University, 1959 William Jewell College, 1962 

Dale Wendell Robison, B.A. Raymond Victor Wells, B. S. 
Wheaton College, 1959 Iowa State College, 1960 

Keith Lowell Russell, B.S. James Armstrong Williams, B.A. 
Ohio State University, 1958 Lamar State College of Technology, 1957 

Harold Perdue Scogin, B.A. James Augustus Williams, B.A. 
Mercer University, 1959 Mercer University, 1960 

Douglas Milton Scott, B.A. Obadiah Williamson, B.A. 
Baylor University, 1960 Oberlin College, 1959 

Horace Kulp Shoenberger, B.S. Calvin Coolidge Wilson, B.A. 
Pennsylvania State University, 1942 Bates College, 1959 

Arthur Gordon Smith, B.S. Lawrence Eugene Witmer, B.A. 
Sioux Falls College, 1953 Cornell University, 1957 


SECOND YEAR CLASS 


Arthur Napier Baker, B.A. Bruce Charles Gray, B.A. 
Wake Forest College, 1961 University of Buffalo, 1960 
Richard John Baker, B.S. Donald George Guiles, B.A. 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute, 1961 Syracuse University, 1957 
Clinton Lee Barlow, B.A. James William Henry, B.A. 
Muhlenberg College, 1961 University of Michigan, 1961 
Martha Mathews Barr, B.A. Phyllis Steele Henry, B.A. 
William Jewell College, 1960 University of Michigan, 1961 
Leland Leslie Bowman, B.S. Karl Jackson Herrenkohl, B.A. 
State University Teachers College, University of Richmond, 1959 
Geneseo, 1961 ; 
Paul Garfield Irwin, B.A. 
Ray Peter Boylan, B.A. Roberts Wesleyan College, 1960 
Kalamazoo College, 1961 
— William John Jacob, B.S. 
Bruce Benjamin Bueschel, B.A. University of Wisconsin, 1961 


University of Illinois, 1961 

: Mes Morgan William Jenkins, B.S. 
Richard LeRoy Clippinger, B.A. Mansfield State College, 1961 

College of Wooster, 1961 


Kenneth Leon Dean, B.A. 


Carson-Newman College, 1959 


Arthur Paul Johns, B.A. 
Linfield College, 1961 


Allan Gearld Dickinson, B.A. Richard Jones, B.A. 
Alderson-Broaddus College, 1961 Tougaloo College, 1960 

Eldon Gilbert Ernst, B.A. David Henry Kleinstuber, B.A. 
Linfield College, 1961 West Virginia Wesleyan College, 1961 

Earl Robert Ferris, Jr., B.A. John Anthony Lake, B.A. 
Roberts Wesleyan College, 1961 Kalamazoo College, 1961 


Ta 


Lloyd Earland Lilly, B.A. Fletcher Allison Phillips, B.A. 
Alderson-Broaddus College, 1961 Virginia Union University, 1958 


Archie Smith, Jr., B.A. 


Robert James Lovett, B.S. Tinned (Coie gee feet 


Florida Normal and Industrial Memorial 


eies SHE AAT Richard Prior Stitt, B.E.E. 


? : Syracuse University, 1948 
James Allison Marvin, B.A. 


DP niversity (ot @Rocheste: 51357 Clifford Hansford Sutherland, B.A. 


: Alderson-Broaddus College, 1961 
Stewart LeMoine Moore, Jr., B.A. 


Lafayette College, 1961 Roland Tong, B.A. 
University of Redlands, 1961 


Richard Earle Murdoch, B.A. 
Furman University, 1961 Donald Lee Turner, B.A. 
Butler University, 1961 


Albert Donald Van De Veer, B.A. 
Wake Forest College, 1961 


Robert Nathaniel Nesby, B.A. 
University of Colorado, 1961 


Loyd Patrick Norton, B.A. Howard Bradshaw Warriner, Jr., B.A. 
Mercer University, 1961 Houghton College, 1961 

Paul James Olcott, B.A. J. Gary Webster, B.A. 
Syracuse University, 1955 William Jewell College, 1961 


First YEAR CLASS 


Archie Allen, B.A. Wesley Frederick Kofahl, B.A. 
Dillard University, 1962 Houghton College, 1962 
Carol Jane Allen, B.A. Donald Lewis Lawrence, B.A. 
Michigan State University, 1962 State University College of Education at 
Albany, 1962 
Ronald Alan Carson, B.A. i 
Franklin College, 1962 Donald Townsend Little, B.S. 
Posey Newton Davis, Jr., B.A. Wilmington Colleno 1002 
Mereer Vaiversity 51300 Robert John Nelson, B.A. 
David Earl Dickinson, BL AN. Ohio Wesleyan University, 1962 
University of Redlands, 1962 F 
se z Richard Gardner Parker, B.A. 
Alan James Doksansky, B.A. Bates College, 1962 
Hillsdale College, 1962 
Stephen Lee Peterson, B.A. 
Luther Earl Dowdy, B.A. Bethel College, 1962 
Shaw University, 1962 are 
+ William Dargan Reeder, B.A. 
Gerald Benjamin Evans, B.A. Union College, 1951 


Nebraska Wesleyan University, 1962 


Kenneth Frank Ewing, B.A. 
Purdue University, 1962 


Charles Jack Richards, B.S. 
Western Michigan University, 1962 


Donald Albert Fonda, Jr., B.A. weve Dourles Rydberg, B.A, 
Alderson-Broaddus College, 1962 alimmareo Chee aioe 

Stephen Daton Gilbert, B.A. Jarvis Gerald Schwarz, B.A. 
Bates College, 1962 Wayne State University, 1962 

Ernest Ray Gipson, B.A. Kelvin Leigh Shields, Jr., B.A. 
Bishop College, 1962 Bucknell University, 1962 

Carl Kieth Johnson, B.A. John Anthony Siden, B.A. 
Westmar College, 1960 Chapman College, 1962 

David Maurer Kilpatrick, B.S.E. Paul William Walaskay, Jr., B.A. 
University of Michigan, 1962 Wayne State University, 1962 
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Allan Thomas Walters, B.A. 
University of Rochester, 1962 


Andrew Elmore Wellott, B.S. 
State University Teachers College at 
Oswego, 1961 


Ronald Cornelius Werner, B.A., M.A. 
Colorado State College, 1957 
University of Illinois, 1959 


John Lee White, B.A. 
William Jewell College, 1962 


Richard Allen White, B.A. 
William Jewell College, 1962 


Frank Graham Wilkins, Jr., B.A. 
Eastern Baptist College, 1963 


Edward Wright, Jr., B.A. 


Virginia Union University, 1962 


Willie Joe Wright, B.A. 
Morehouse College, 1962 


Jack Thomas Ziegler, B.A. 
Miami University, 1961 


MAS eke DEG RE PSNR GO uN 


Loneta Faye Deaton, B.A. 
Long Beach State College, 1961 


Elizabeth Wilcox Fribance, B.A. 
Washington University, 1941 


Mary Anna Fitch Geib, B.A. 
Ohio Wesleyan University, 1957 


Ruth Ann Hargrave, B.S. 
Indiana University, 1962 


Roxie Jeanette Jester, B.R.E. 
Baptist Missionary Training School, 1959 


SLUDENTS WITH 


Walter Brewbaker Barger, B.A., B.D. 


University of Richmond, 1949 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School, 1953 


Jane Bennett, B.A., M.A. 
Keuka College, 1941 
Hartford School of Religious Education, 
1945 


Robert Arthur Burch, B.A., B.D. 
University of Rochester, 1955 
Episcopal Theological School, 1958 


John Ralph Downes, B.A. 


University of Connecticut, 1955 


David Eugene Durham, B.A., B.D. 
DePauw University, 1953 
Yale Divinity School, 1956 


John Burton Fooks, Th.B., B.S., B.D. 


Missionary Training Institute, 1955 
Cornell University, 1957 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School, 1961 


Alfred Rudolph Hutton, B.A. 
University of Buffalo, 1961 


Paul Robert Long, Jr., B.A., B.D. 
Union College, 1954 
Yale Divinity School, 1957 


Barbara Lou Mason, B.A. 
Ohio Wesleyan University, 1961 


E. Jean McDougall, B.S., M.A. 


Hastings College, 1938 : 
McCormick Theological Seminary, 1942 


Phyllis Stevenson Killian, B.A. 
Keuka College, 1962 


Linda Rae Maas, B.A. 
University of Redlands, 1962 


Carol Irene Maxwell, B.A. 
Denison University, 1962 


Mary Lillian Ojala, B.A. 
Kalamazoo College, 1961 


Corinne Jo Westcott, B.A. 
Denison University, 1962 


Ser GAS AL US 
Dorothy Banville Milne, B.M. 


Syracuse University, 1933 


George Howard Munger, Jr., B. S., B.D. 
University of Wisconsin, 1946 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School, 1947 


Masako Nakata, B.A. 
Kanto Gakuin University, 1957 


Ruth Daniel Overton, B.A., M.A. 
Barnard College, 1959 
Boston University, 1960 


Helen J. Pankiw, D.D.S. 


University of Pennsylvania, 1951 


Bruce S. Pray, B.A. 
Houghton College, 1962 


Robert Allen Rowe, B.A. 
Syracuse University, 1959 


Erville Neil Paul Sowards, B.A., B.D. 


Earlham College, 1959 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School, 1962 


Homer J. Van Duyne, B.A., B.D. 


Lafayette College, 1956 
Episcopal Theological School, 1960 


Maxine Feliks Walaskay, B.S. 
Wayne State University, 1962 


John V. Wiberg, B.A., B.D. 
University of Delaware, 1954 
Bethel Theological Seminary, 1958 
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ECUMENICAL S GUD Ens 


Hans-Joachim Schaffer 
University of Erlangen 
University of Hamburg 


DO GT ORAL GAIN D I DAWES Brak Gavi 
EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Richard J. Heschke, B.S., M.M. E. Robert Irwin, B.M., M.M. 
Concordia Teachers College Oberlin College , 
Eastman School of Music Eastman School of Music 


SUMMARY BY CLASSES 


Graduate Students §,, pat .2 2 4 .. Pe 5 ks eR eee 
Mbard SYCar™ cee eh focne ee bod c ws 2 eat omgs eae ee 
Second): Y Car’ Sencar eee abies EPR a ae oom She Oe 
FATES CY CAR oa gu es act coon. <a weatens he os ke ee 
IMAStETSeD cere min ING|1¢] On ae 
Students: witheSpectallg Stat 1S eaten ee ee 
Ecumenicale Student ero eee en ee 
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SUMMARY OFVSTUDENT BODY 
BY COLLEGES 


Alderson-Broaddus College Soe) Oberlin’ €ollesem-aee, 

Alfred University ._.. . | Ohio State University . eh donee 
Baptist Missionary Training School 1 Ohio Wesleyan University ........ 
Barnard @olleses).s5-55-) 155 o Ue Pace Colleccmwewra eae oor 
Bakes Cou ese ei cain gid 2 ease 4 Pennsylvania State University ..... 
Baylog Wmiversity 22. -.=..5..5-2>- ee uncle ms Winivens ity an 


BetheleG ollecewrm ess a 
Bishop College Peta eee 
Brown University ................ 
Bucknell) University 92.......- - de 
Butlems University eee 
Carson-Newman College Ae 


Zee Richmonds Colleccm= is eae 
1 Roberts Wesleyan College 

1 Shaye Winivenrsity ewe 

2 SlOUxehallse@olleccm seen 

1 State University College of Educa- 
soda (ior, ANID one pec ewe an pees 
Chapman College ..... eee ee 1 State University College of Educa- 
College .o: Wooster), )_-........ a tion’. Genesco! eee ea ne ee 1 
Colorado State College ; ..... 1 State University College of Educa- 
Cornellaniversityeese oon ne .. | 3 Ons OSWeo Ome ne 1 
Denison University est. Olats College ease area 
DePanwaWniversityars se oa ie Suttolke University ae 
DillardQUinivecsityae, sao. ose (| SWARXOWSS WIMIERSTINY Cc ee es se 
BanlhamiColle seer: pede ee 1 Teologiai Academia Debrecen ..... 
Eastern Baptist College . i ecloucaloorCollecesa eee 


Florida Normal and Industrial Me- Pits WOMiVens hy meme a 

monde Olle ce mea eee ee io Union® Collesesecee ee: 
Brankim) College 2455.5 ---454...: De Universityyot-Butialow nee 
Furman University ........ nO niversitveot Colorado mann: 
HarpuriColleseme prin a. PO nivecrsitveor Connecticut sa 
Hastings/Collesem yee. 52-2...) iP University, olsDelawanen ete 
Hedelbersi Colleen = oe. as ee Umiversitvaotlrlangenee er 
Hillsdales @ollegewerra ay pe eee nivensityaobellinoisa err eer 
Hope™@olleces sere 0 5-63 ans UO niversityOtansasmere tine 
Houghton Colleseum ee) oe) ee 4 University of Michigan ........... 
Indiana University ee ee ONIVersitvOlelLennsylvanidmae nee 
lowarstates College © 4-0. ..- 5-2 .er (ie Universityzorsnedlandsae yes re 
KalantazoonC@ollege@ej e. «52002 oe 7 Universitysot Richmond 5) 2...) 
Kanto Gakuin University ......... [UO MiVersity Ole KOCHeStCtay Tair ier 
KeukarCollecemers 4). oot DO RIVeTSIbyRO le \VISCONSINN en ee 
arayettes Gollecem sare oe 5s 5e 2 Virginia Union University ........ 
Lamar State College of Technology nev akesboresteC ollecemae ese 
rields @Colleces Armrest on 3 Washington University =.-....0- 7. 
Wong) Beach State College... 1 Wayne State University ....-...... 
Mansfield State College .......... 1 West Virginia Wesleyan College ... 
McMaster University ....... _... 1 Western Michigan University ...... 
Mercer Wutversity = 4..5-4..24-4- 5 MWesingne (COMGYS obo nn mosaene oe 
Miami University 9... .05. 22... . fl WMreeien COMI Lo. ckbuaaoobenos 
Michigan State University ot Miami: 1) William Jewell College 22). 4. - a: 
Mississippi State College .--.-..... ie Wilmington College see nae 
Morehouse! Colleceuns so 47455 -.6 1 Worcester Polytechnic Institute .... 
Muhlenberg, GCollege ........-...- 1 Worcester State Teachers College .. 
Nebraska Wesleyan University .... 1 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


COLGATE ROCHESTER DIVINITY SCHOOL 


GENELE” BARTEETT® = 268285) = 8 =o see = eee resident 
WILLIAM tS VAUGHN =.= 95u <0 020s 00] = = eu Cianinan 
J. Epwarp HOFFMEISTER - - - - - - - - Vice-Chairman 
THOMAS EL an GOSNEDI). sue) es b= Oe Che aya 
HoORace. Eee GALE 3 es = P=) = oS = = Se reasiies, 


TRUSTEES EMERITI 


G PRED LAUBEUee “== = “S292 = = = = = SemeRochester 
TOUN LRESLATERD =] 9-05 = =e = = =) | juegos EKOCIIeSteg 
PxuL Fo SwaRTHOUrT = 2 = = = = = = =. se eefamniion 
# WHITNEY S. K. YEAPLE - --= - = - = = Hulsboro"Nan: 


MEMBERS UNTIL May, 1963 


M. Forest ASHBROOK - - - - - -- - - - = New York 
EDWIN T. DAHLBERG - - - - - - - - - - St. Louis, Mo. 
CHARLES T. DEPuy = - - - = - = = = = = = Rochester 
J. DONALD FEWSTER - - - - - - - - - = = Rochester 
Tuomas H. GOSNELL - - - - - - - - - ‘= = Rochester 
Howarp J. HENDERSON - - - - - - - - - - Rochester 
ROBERT J. MCCRACKEN - - - - - - - - - - New York 
** MRS. DAVID RAYCROFT - - - - - - - - - Philadelphia 
THomas H. REMINGTON - - - - - = = = = = Rochester 
Dores R. SHARPE - - - - - - - - - - Pasadena, Calif. 
Epwin H. TULLER - - - - - - - - Valley Forge, Penna. 
ROBERT N. ZEARFOSS - - - - - - - - - =~ Evanston, IIl. 


MEMBERS UNTIL May, 1964 


GENE E. BARTLETT - - - - - - - = - = = = Rochester 
KENDALL B. CASTLE, JR. - - - - -. - - - = - Rochester 
GEORGE R. COOLEY - - - - - - - - - - =: - Albany 
C. EVERARD DEEMS - - - - - - - = - Tompkins Cove 
J.. SAWYER FITCH = = - - = - = = = = = «= Rochester 
KYLE E. HASELDEN - - - - - - - - = = = Chicago, Iil. 
THOMAS H. HAWKS - - - - - - - - - - - - Rochester 
HERBERT P. LANSDALE, JR. - - === - - - = = New York 


* Died March 10, 1962. 


ae To fill the unexpired term of W. Harry Freda. 
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GEORGE O. PHILIPS - - - - - = - - = +- - Philadelphia 
ARTHUR] Lee STE WARIO) = = =) = <= = = = = & 2. Rochester 
Vite SS WALIGER) = = os = - - - - - - Rochester 


MEMBERS UNTIL May, 1965 


CHAREES) Wo 5 CARSON@E 1m -Me = = ee = Rochester 
WARD LU EKAS- -s0-ee-etere= = = e = = 6S Rochester 
Mrs. FRANK S. FROST - - - - - - - = - - Oak Park, Iil. 
GHAREES,) Wa HALYeeoe = = - = (Sete = = = ee Utica 
J. EDWARD HOFFMEISTER - - - - - - - = = - Rochester 
GILBERT J. C. McCurDYy - - - - - - = = = = Rochester 
MauRICE A. ROWLEY - - - - - - - - - - - Rochester 
WILBOUR E. SAUNDERS - - - - - - - - - - - Rochester 
HAROLD K. SCHILLING - - - - - - - = University Park, Pa. 
BENJAMIN E. SHOVE - - - - - - - - - - = - Syracuse 
GERALD WATKINS - - - - - - - - - - - - Rochester 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


CHARLES W. CARSON, Chairman 

J. SAWYER Fitcu, Vice Chairman 

WILLIAM S. VAUGHN, Chairman of the Board 

J. Epwarp HoFFMEISTER, Vice Chairman of the Board 
GENE E. BARTLETT, President of the Divinity School 
THOMAS H. GOSNELL, Secretary 

J. DONALD FEWSTER 

THOMAS H. HAwks 

THomMas H. REMINGTON 

Maurice A. ROWLEY 

WILBOUR E. SAUNDERS 

ARTHUR L. STEWART 
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COLGATE ROCHESTER 
ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


OF FG E RSS mp9 67229 07) 


PV CSIACTU Mes Ors k tt ergs: toe Gordon M. Torgersen ’42, Worcester, Mass. 


First Vice President .... 
Second Vice President . . 


Orator 
Necrologist 
Faculty Advisor 


Alumni Fund Chairman 


Dwight M. Bahr ’31, Waukesha, Wis. 
William E. Winn 753, Insein, Burma 


_..Paul O. Madsen ’43, Wynnewood, Penna. 

= Edward C.-Starm40, Rochester Ne Y- 

... Winthrop S. Hudson ’37, Rochester, N. Y. 
Hugh F. Miller °45, Syracuse, N. Y. 


EXE CUI ZESCOUN CIE 


.., Richard C. Brown °53, Rochester) N.. Ye 
_.. Abram C. Brokaw ’22, New Hartford, N. Y. 


Chairman 
Vice Chairman 
Secretary 


TERM EXPIRES 1963 


John T. Adamezyk 
Webster, N. Y. 


Richard C. Brown 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Fred E. Dean 
HiltonseNewG 


George L. Earnshaw 
Madison, Wis. 

Kent L. Kiser 
Trenton, N. J. 


Orval P. McBride 
Hannibal, N. Y. 


John H. Minott 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


Jackson Takayanagi 
Orica Nee. 


alee.) Beynon, Ir. 


TERM EXPIRES 1964 


Robert B. Ketcham 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Abram C. Brokaw 
New Hartford, N. Y. 


Martz Snyder 
Lambertville, N. J. 


James A. Braker 
Potsdam, N. Y. 


John J. Wilkes 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Frederick L. Gilson 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Lee J. Beynon, Jr. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


David M. Evans 
King of Prussia, Pa. 
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°45, Rochester, N. Y. 


TERM EXPIRES 1965 

Mrs. Kenneth Schreiner 
Ossining, N. Y. 

G. Kenneth Gates 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Gordon A. Gilbert 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Glenn Craft — 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Malcolm G. Shotwell 
Galesburg, Ill. 


John B. Spencer 
Keuka Park, N. Y. 


Kenneth E. Peterson 
Dayton, Ohio 


Russell H. Bishop 
Cleveland, Ohio 


A college student who would like to talk with an alumnus of 

this Divinity School living in his area should write to Mrs. 

Arthur O. Benkwit, Alumni Records Secretary, at 1100 South 
Goodman Street, Rochester 20, N. Y. 


Colgate Rochester Divinity School, 1100 South Goodman St., Rochester 20, N.“ ¥& 


